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The Maize Crojf. 


Novembek and December saw the planting of the main maize crop of the 
li''0S-9 season ; and now the crop is well up and looking fairly healthy, 
Small areas were, as nisnal, , planted... as .early 'as ■■ Aiigust ■ and .September,, 
but the main sowings have as a rule been niade at a miicdi later date than 
ordinarily, in order to escape as far as possible the ravages of the inealie 
grub. Tills late sowing is a factor wliich must be borne in luind when 
.considering' the prospects of' the -cropc since: 'it ■ lessens, to a', very .great 
extent tlie possibility of ■ a reduet ionyof . ' tlie :'crop'' f ,rom ' tliis ' cause, ■ and; 'Tt; 
]Ma.y'' be '.found almost to’ eliminate lliis adverse- -factor altogether. 'y 

In aeeordaiice with our custom, we projiose to keep our readers 
adv.ised as to the state of the crop; and this year we. have reorganised'' to 
a considerable degree the system of erop-forecastiiig upon which we have 
'■wo.rked .liitherto,,-., in order ..to. reduce- -''the eh.anees-'.o£ ..error- to the pi'hailest'; 
degree' possible' and -also, to give -our readers revision : of''; oiih 

, ill St . '- est ima te. ; 'Last .-yea r ■ 'a . 'misunderstanding’ took p I ace ' owing . to ' ' .many 
nie'rehaiits" ha'ving taken our. '.first 'estimate- as a- 'final one and ' either' over- 
looking or -not '.-considering 'the revised', estimates .which we published later 
in these 'pages.' ' ’ We.',. shall puhI'ish..a’rep.crt...on.'tlie state of the crop every 
iiioiuh, and in eaeli report we will revise the previous month’s estimate 
where necessary.-'' ’' ■'' 

We are enabled to prepare these estimates through the. good offices 
of a number of prominent fanners whom we have approached and who 
have very .kindly „ .agreed;' tO’"'shpp.l:y mis ■ with;: a report at the beginning of 
eO'Ch ' ',m-o,nt-h, (►n forms supplied by us, ■ upon the state of tlie crop on the 
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last day oi the month just ended. 'We wrote, to a large '11X11111361' of 
farmers,, but under 50 per cent, of them have agreed to help us; of ' the 
rest about ten per cent, have written to say that they would not be able^ 
for various reasons, to help, while of the remainder we have up to the 
time of writing heard nothing. We trust that those who have not yet 
sent in reports, and who can possibly do so, will post the January and 
following schedules ' on the dates specihed thereon, as the more reports 
we liave tlie more reliable, naturally, must be our estimate. 

From tiie reports u'e have received we niicl that the average increase 
for the whole Foloiiy in the area of mealies planted this' season is 16-2 
];*er cent. Tlie area cropped last season was approximately 143,000 acres, 
so til at the total area under maize at the present time is in the vicinity 


of lihtJJtH) m-res. We give below, for the purposes of comparison, the 
areas for each of the live years 1904 — 1908, together with the estimate 
for 1909 : — 

1909 .. .. .. 166,000 (Estimate) 

1908 .... .... . 143.000 (Approximate) 

lOO'l . 111,750 

1906 .. 112,486 

1905 . . . . . . 134,612 

1904 .. 131,190 


; In' making this estimate we have carefully weighted the: estimates 
.sent in 'l}y our eorrespondein's, according to. the importance,' from'u 
men lie-growing poi,nt of view, of each Magisterial Division; and we .have 
followed tixe sa.iite procedure in fixing the -probable yield per acre. 'The 
yield per acre we have calculated upon the reports as to the condition of the 
'crop on til e 31st Dteember, so that it must be remembered that 'w’hat we 
.lii'ive to , state here:. does not refer to tlie ■ condition of the. crop' at the 
,t,i.iT.ie, of,. writing l;>ii t 'xit , tlie end of last month.,. ,Ae'c'o.rding to... our reports, 
tlieii,. we ; ealcailate that '"the -.pmspeets. 'on'- the:,'.3ist '.December,:' ..were for' a 
Vto]> giving an ave'r.age'.of',4*7,’.ihuids''to' 'the' a'ere,' for'', the whole ■ 'Colony. 
51 lilt! plying the "estimated .acreage by 'this figure we get a probable crop 
of iBffyhHh 01 % 'say,. ,78(M}00 inuids.. 

380 much for 'the '.statistical side. We may now proceed to exa'inine 
ilm reports theinsxdves' upon wliieh' ,these 'calculations are base,d. We 
asked our iTaspo.:n dents’’ to -..state, in their December ' report, '-'(a) what 
tile increase or deeremse— as the case, might be— iii' .dhe: area of . '..land 
plametl with .rnealies ’ this'.',''sea'Son as compared witl'i ' last 'was 'in .'..th.eir 
<] isrriri, and ( h)' what 'thC' condition, of the crop , was , on . the, ,31st',' De'eein- 
lHi% using tht' words “Poor,'' "‘Fair,'L"'v\.Verage” or , ' W'bove ■ the Average,'''' 
10 dewui’be h. In averaging up 'these, reports .-' we have' use'd tlie .fi,,gureh 
1, 2, ;h and 1, /'touep'resent. ;tho ■conditi.ons,'',9Pooiv” ^'C-Vverage;’^'' 

and ^'Ahove fhe:,'.'Avera.ge/"'''re'sp^^^^^ 'we ha\e thus got the 
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following’ results which ’ive publish here as they will piobabiy be of 
general interest. W e iiiay first explain oiii luetliod a little iiiore cieariy,' 

lio\ve\-er, taxing as an example the eoiidition of tlie crop in the Lower 

Linzinikuiu Division — 2-L The hgiire '‘2/" it will be remembereiU re- 
presents tire condition described as ‘'Fair/' w’hilst *'3" represents 
'"Average'^ condition. Tims 2-* will represent an avetage condition of 
from ^*Fair'" to “Average,’" but a little nearer ‘■''Average'’ tliaii “Fair.” 

Tins does nor mean, of course, that all the crops in that Division mav 

be deseriljcd as 2-7 in condition. In fact, it may easily be that not a 
siiigie held is of such condition. Tiie nieaniiig is that, taking tlie 
orops as a their condition is soinetliing a little more than midway 

between “fair'’ and ‘‘"average.” 

Our results, given for Magisterial Divisions, are as follows: — Lower 
Umzimkuln, 2-7: Alexandra, 2*5 : Umlazi, 3; Iiianda and Indwedwe, 3 ; 
Lower Tugela and Mapumulo, 2 ; Impendhle, 3 ; Alfred, 3 ; Ixopo, 2 -i- ; 
IMclimond, 2-o ; Fmgeni, 3 : Xew Hanover, 2 ; Lion’s Piiver, 3 ; Fnivoti, 
3-7 ; Krantzkop, 3 : ITulerberg, 4 : Polela, 3: Bergville, 3 ; Esteourt, 2’ 7 : 
Weenein 3; Klip Eiver, 2*8: Umsinga, 2; Dundee, 2 ; Xewcastle, 3; Try- 
lieid, 2-5; Babanango, 1*7; Eshowe and Mtanzini, 3: Enitonjaneni, 2; 
Kkandhla and Xqutu, 2. 

Weighting these averages in the Avay tve have indicated, we find that 
the average condition of the inealie crop of the Colony on tlie Blst 
Decenilier was 2*7, or between ‘‘fair” and ‘‘average.” In estimating the 
yield per acre, we have taken the actual average yield for the whole 
Colony for the past five years — *1904-1008 — •’wliicii works out at o;16 
muids per acre. This we should have- taken as the probable yield of the 
present;. 'season’s. ' crop .had- our. ■ reports -as-. to condition "worked out';at 
“Average,” mr -3.'' .' As it" .happens,; -however/, they .4iave/eo-m out.;at-2’7, 
/.w'liidi, .by' proportiGn, .gives , us '.■■■an, 'average .yield of 4*7 muids. 

"As we have' said before,' 'these'. results- — ^except, of . course,, as ''rega'rdS' 
acreage — hold good only until the appearance of our next issue, when 
they will be revised in the light of later reports. 

.....In' this .article we -refer only 'to crops by European' fariners, . -.We 
'.have received; no reports, regarding.. ■ natives’ - ' crop'S,; . save; ' in.^ v'a..-.: .few.' 
isolated''eases; 'but' if 'we 'are in -.a p;osition ..to'. ''eoriect'.information before 
. harve'Sting takeS' pdace tve Avill do so,- as the' extent of the natives’ crops 
'laust. ''alwniys/'as - we .have .on several ''...occasions' previously pointed out, 
have'-,. an- iniportant - in.flu-enee. ."upon ■. 'the". -.export. -trade. Failure of the 
natives' crops means so much of the European crop ivitlulrawii from the 
iiossibility of export oversea, since the natives are large purchasers from 
the £uro]>ean farmers; and it is necessary for us to have some idea as to 
ilie extent to which tlie natives will be purchasers in order that stocks 
iiiny be held in the country sufficient for the Colony's requirements until 
the m*w crop comes on to the market. 
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this issue we open a neu' voliune — A^olunie XI L- — of the JournaL 
III tiu* past our policy has always been to endeavour to increase the at- 
t] aeti\’eness and iisef illness of the Journal — and how far we have siie- 
eeeded in this direction it is for onr readers to say; — and in the future 
vre shall at all times continue to carry out that policy, so far as our 
resotirees will allow. With this issue we introduce set'eral fresh features 
iutci rile JounifJ — the fiist of a imrnher vdiieli we contemplate introduc- 
ing tills year. Tlie first of these, which tvill have already struck the 
leader, is our '"MaimvET Supplement.” Onr reasons for thus printing 
c'lir market news separately from the Journal itself are several, but tlie- 
most iin|;)crtaiit is that we shall tlierehy be in a position to present our 
readers with market information of a much later date than we have* 
Irirlierto found it possible t«) do. Readers will readily understand that' 
witli a Jounial of the size of the Xaial Agncultnral Journal some time must 
elapse heuiveen the lianding to the printers of tiie last bateli of ' "'hopy' 
and the delivery of the hound and cut journal to the reader, so that 
market news whieh ' is . printed in the Journal itself must necessarily ' bu 
somewh'at out of date ijy-the time it reaclves the reader's hands.' 'By 
tile arrangements' wediave made, howeve]*. we siiall now be able to let our: 
lea'lers ha've tlie latest arailahle information. We have put 'Available''' 
ill italics: it ofieii hap{"Jeijs iliat reports from markets outside of Xatal 
miseaiTy or are not postei] in time, and the infonnation wliicli wc are 
ii:.''rn|>elled to iiriiit is no: tiie latest avc aught havn had, altliongh it ig: 
liie htest: ' available. In tlie' M apkkt Supplement we sliall p:rint all 
news relating to the mark'ets,;d'K>th South African, and oversea,yas welh as', 
'■sundry' information, /statistical", .and-, otlierwisey relating 'do crops 'm" thm 
coiiiitry , and elsewhere, in ■ order that it may .he as useful a p'ublication 
os |>ossi"l>'ie for the .farmer, the merchant, or the 'buyer of farm produce,, 
wd'io wishes to., cie , ko'pt info'rmed as .'to -the 'Stat'e of .thu 'ma.rkets. '.. , W'C' 
shall at all. times' .wedcome any 'suggestions ■ from' our . readers, '>for. the 
i!i!])roveuieiit.' 0 f the Supple.ment,. as • no one reco'gnises,: .■more, fully'' than. 
W!‘ ilrj tlu? 'necessity ■" to the', farmer of up-to-date, h\d':iable, and coinpre-' 
lH:iisi\-e infon'i'iation. 'iT‘l.at.ing to the' -markets, ... upon which .lie is-nlependent 
...for the -sale of ' his produce. 

'.■Ill .our.. last ■ is's lie „wm a’linouneed ' 'the inauguration of the Gom:meii- 
cu'AL 1 n'T.el,ligence .BUREAU,, wdilch has. been inst.itiited under the. cliarge,^..:' 
,t)f the- Editor'.' of; the^' Naial A grwuMiir(d Journal by ,'. direction 'mf ■.'■.■the''' 
^linisier of Agriculture. As this Bureait has for its chief object the' 
market i-iig of goods., w.e .'intend. publLslimg- ail notice's a.^iid. aiinouneeiue'nts „ 
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in eonnection with it, in tlie Supele-MEXt; and we stFon«iy ad- 

vise readers to keep an eye on all Bureau notices as tliey appear each 
month. 

Another feature which we have introduced with tins issue is tiirce 
pages of short paragrapliS of interest to farmers by recognised experts in 
agriculture and the allied sciences, wliieh will appear monthly iiiiiler die 
heading of “Sciexce axd the Faemeh.’^ In scdecting these paragraphs 
■we liave paid due regard to simplicity and pithiness of expression ; and 
ivo tliink that farmers will hnd much of valu^ in these notes. 

Still another feature which is inaugurated w'ith the present issue is 
a statement showing the position of East Coast Fever, compiled under 
the direction of the Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power). 
A similar statement will appear in each issue in future, showing tlie 
locality of the out]}reaks of the disease which ha\'e occurred during the 
previous iiionih, and w^e venture to think our readers will appreciate tliis 
innovation. 

A fiirtlier new feature, to which we give more extended reference 
in our ‘‘Votes and Chmnients’' in tliis issue, is the establishment of a 
Farm Apprentices' Bureau., wliieh has for its object the drafting of 
b:\ys from the towns to tlie farms to serve as apprentices to farmers, 
learn farming, and thus qualify themselves to take up land in the 
Colony later on if they so wish. Mteiy farmers would be glad to have 
European boys on their farms ; and accordingly we are opening a register 
of boys who desire to get on to farms and of farmers who would be 
■willing to take boys. A list of applicants (miinbered) will appear in 
each issue. We refer readers to the more extended reference to this 
matter which will be found under ^^IsTotes and CommentsV^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

These are Just a few of the new features which we eontemplath in- 
troducing during the presenf year. Our older features remain : the 
^‘Exchange Eeviews,'^ the object of which is to keep farmers informed 
as to wdiat is going on in the agriciiltiiral world, except such matters 
are specially referred to e]sev\diere in the Journal; the ‘"‘Among the 
Fanners’' section, devoted to the monthly doings of the various agriciii- 
tural soeieties and faimiersh associations montlilv article on the 
agTicultural cnnclitioiis prevailing in the Colony; and the various older 
features nf ■the^>/oRmuL 

We shall endeavour always to enhance in all ways the value of the 
Journal to the farmer and to increase its attractiveness; and we shall at 
all times be glad to receive and consider suggestions for its iinprovenieiit. 
We may here add that we are always pleased to have articles from 
practical farmers; we have published several during the past year, and 
we have been promised further ones at an early date. We hope tliat 
others also of our readers will be able to help us during the’ coming 
jear, as such articles add greatly to the practical value the Journal 
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The Veiae of TiHege. 


Some interesting etiliiYation experiments liaxe' been carried out 
during the last two years at the Eobertson Experiment Station, Cape 
Colony , wdtli oats, barley, and wheat. Surprising results have been ob- 
tained: in fact the increases gained from additional euitivation were so 
remarkable the first season that it was thought tliat ' perhaps the cause 
iiiighrd)e in the land itself, so the plots ' 'were reversed thi^ last season, 
and those that gave the heaviest returns the previous season, instead of 
lieing tborouglily worked and reduced to the best mechanical condition 
|x>ssih]e, only '.received the u'sual .cultivation,, and, true to the' previous 
year.'s ^expe.riinent, gave the .sm.allest ’ yield, whereas tliose that gave the 
simd! yields last season under the visual methods of cultivation have this 
season given the maximum returns under increased cultivation. This 
proves coneiiisively that the increase was not due to difference in the vsoil 
of the various plots, but ro the iiiereased cultivation. 

■" Mr. E. ' W. Thornton, tlite .Government Agriculturist, gives' the.' results ■ 
aiid.. ' coiieliisioiisydrawn' therexro.m — of -the ■experime.nts in' a brief article 
.'i,n'' the Cape Agrimltuml Journal for ■■Jraiuary. Last' season the experi- 
iiieBt was carried out on. the foliowiiig lines: — The land was uniformly 
dressed with a complete fertiliser. Each plot received the same C|uantity 
OL water, .including rainfall. After ploughing cultivator ,w^as run over 
l..h.e land.v and .the seed (oats) sowiiwdth the Superior Seed Grill,.' and the. 

experiinental ' area was then fi.na'lly ' rolled. "Each successive plot, ...how- 

'Cver,. 're'eei'vevl.' 0 .ne',inore 'ploughing than the previous one, a.nd 'fhe yields 
.are In steadily ascending .order. The cost .of 'each ploughing, after the 
first is taken at 6s. per acre. and .'the forage at '2s. 6d. per hundred pounds. 
The res'i'ilts w’ere 'as follow,:— f>.' receiving, one plough'ing, yielded' 
'ibO tbs., of oatlxay per. .acre. Phi No.,: receiving ffwo plonghings,','.yielde'd''. 
1.000 'lbs. of oathav' per'' acre: 'the value of^.he.extra.mathay '.obtained'' (B'5^ 
Bs. ) was 6s. '3(1. : the 'COst of the additional 'ploxighing ' was '(fis.y 
the clear profit over one ploughing, was,'.' Sd, .Pfot .Fob received, .three 
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piougliiiigs: it yielded 1,880 Bs., or 1,130 fts- ' 'more' than Plot No. 1, 
the excess' being worth 28s. 3d. ; the cost' of the extra' ploughing was 12s. ; 
so that in this case a clear profit was obtained of 16s. 3d. over the re- 
sults- of one ■ plougl'iing. Floi No. 4, receiving fonr ploughings, yielded 
3,8lMj lbs. of oatiiay per acre, this .was 3,050 lbs. more' than that obtained" 
from Plot No. 1, the additional oathay being yaked at 76s. 3d.* the 
cost of' the additional p-longhing was- 18s., sO' i-hat a clear profit of 58s. 
Sd. was obtained. Equally striking results were obtained from the 
barley and wheat plots planted during the past year. In these experi- 
iiients, however, the plots were each ploughed and harrowed once only 
but were cultivated each once more than the previous one. 

The results of tliese experiments emphasise the iniportance of care- 
ful tillage, and sliow that, although manuring is highly iniportanr, yields 
can be still further and profitably increased by extra ploughing or 
cultivating. In India, where the peasants often find it difficult to. ob- 
tain fertilisers and labour is cheap, they depend largely on obtaining 
good crops by increased cultivation, and wdll frequently plough their land 
four or five times. Four ploughings appear to be the most tried at the 
Eobertson Experiment Earm, and it is probable that ploughing iiiueh 
more frequently than thiswvould not have any better effect than four or 
five times ploughing. __ 

R&ot Cr&ps in Grant Briiainm 

We have received from the British Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries a copy of a preliininarj statement which they have issued show- 
ing the estimated total produce and yield per acre of the potato and root 
crops in Great Britain in the year 1908, with comparisons 1907, and 
the average yield per acre of the ten years 1898-1907. The potato crop 
of 1908 amounted to 3,919,798 tons, as compared with 2,977,485 tons in 
1907 ; and the average yield per acre during these two years was 6-97 tons 
and 5-42 tons respectively. Of turnips and swedes, 23,738,207 tons were 
produced, last year, which. again Is an increase -OYer the qf anti ty pi™oduced;' 
in 1907—22,085,718 tons. The yield was 15*31 tons per acre in 1908, as 
compared with 14T3 tons in 1907. Mangolds also show an increase— 
8,987,161 tons in 1908, and 8,936,922 tons in 1907;— and the yield per 
acre as w^ell was above that of the previous season : 21*01 tons in 1908 
and 19*86 tons in 1907. The season appears to have been a good one for 
all root crops, as in each case the average yield per acre is abover" the aver- 
age of 1907 and considerably higher than the average of the ten years 
1898 — 1907. The acreage of potatoes was greater in 1908 than in 1907, 
but in the eases of turnips and swedes, and mangolds, the area was 
lower than that of the pmioug season, although heavier crops 'wtre 
obtained. ^ ■; 7. - 
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Chmu 

We referred in oiir last issue to a new fodder plants — ''Chou 
Woellier'"'— which is coming to notice in Yictoria^ and we have now 
received an enquiry from a reader asking for some seed if any is avail- 
abie. If any of our readers should happen to know whether seed is ob- 
tainable ill iN’aial^ and where, vre wmuid be glad if they wmuld cominuni- 
eate with us. In the meantime we are writing to the Victorian De- 
partment of Agricailtnre on the subject and asking to be given the 
names of any seedsmen in Melbourne or elsewhere from whom seed of 
this fodder plant might be obtained. 


Meeemi EmCmFm MegutBiionsm 

The Minister of Agriculture has prohibited, by Government Notice 
No. 135, 1008, the remo\al of hides, horns, hoOfs, hair, and heads of 
cattle, cut grass, manure, litter from places where cattle are kept, 
lucerne or any other fodder, from, into, or within any infected area, 
except upon permit obtained from the Advisory Committee or Com- 
mittees eoneerned. Permits for the removal of hides, horns, hoofs, hair, 
and heads of cattle, cut grass, manure, litter from places wdiere cattle are 
kept, lucerne or any other fodder by rail from any railway station 
must be obtained from the Minister of Agriculture, and will be issued 
subject, do 'Siieii conditioDs as die may see fit to impose. . , . , ,■ y, ; 

" — ^ ■. ■ ' r 

With reference to the Order of the Minister of Agriculture, pub- 
lished under Government Notice No. 6d 1 of 1908, prohibiting the ac- 
quisition of cattle by purchase or otherwise without a permit from the 
Minister, a further Government Notice (Am. 122, 1908), notifies that 
dhe Order shall be limited to the purchase of cattle for slaughter or to 
iheir purchase or acquisition otherwiss in the course of trade, f 'It must 
.be understood, the Notice concludes, "by persons acquiring cattle for 
.etlier purposes that the present Notice in no way exempts them from the 
obligation of obtaining permits for the removal of any cattle which they 
may .acquirer'^" 

, By Government Notice No. 734,. 1908, the Minister' of Ag,rieulture 
lias/'dmaredwha^^^ the fauna "'The ’Oaks/y "The Elnis,^"’ "Glastonbury/^ 
imd" "Snipemarsli/"’ in the .Klip River-' Division, shall, for the' purpose of, 
file East Coast Fever Acts, be deemed to be a portion of the Magisterial 
Division' , of Newcastle, , and 'all restrietiens' or regulations which ''now or 
.hereafter' 'may ' he in ' force, in the Magisterial Division of Newcastle will, 
'to iik:e,,inanner,',,l}e- ...in 'foree''''as;'^^^ farms. ■ Another Notice' 

„{ A' 0 . 29 , d, 909 ) ■ cancels Government' 'Notice' -No, .6.70, 1908, by which': the 
Minister' ordered' that'' all eattle ' invSub-division No, ■ 2 of " the'-'.Magisterial 
Division of .Estcourt 'Should' be .branded.- 'wdth the ■ District, brand.' ' 
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0xf#rMsj lemestei^s amd Saathdowmsm 

A 'Correspondent writes asking to be supplied' witli the iianies and 
addresses of siieep breeders in Xatal breeding Oxfords, Leieesters and 
Sonthdowns. We shall ' be glad if readers who may be breeders of these 
sheep will kindly , eommunicate with ns, 

Expoi^t of Angoi^a Gaatsm 

Legislation liaving been enacted in the Territories of Swaziland, 
Basutoland^ and the Bechiianaland Protectorate, prohibiting, under 
penalties equal to the penalties imposed under Act No. 29, 1908, the ex- 
poj'tatron of Angora rams and ewes, the exportation of rams and ewes 
from Natal to those territories is henceforth permitted. Peaclers will 
doubtless remember that, under Act No. 29 of 1908, the export of Angora 
goats is prohibited, under penalty, except to such States and Territories 
in South Africa as have passed similar legislation imposing a like 
penalty. 

DamesiiGatmg the Elandm 

In connection with our note in the November issue of the Journal 
on the domestication of the eland for use on farms, we have received some 
interesting particulars regarding the capture and domestication of the 
young animals by the Porester in charge of the Giant's Castle Game 
Beserve (Mr. E. E. Symons). During the past few months the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been experimenting in connection with the cap- 
tiire of eland calves, with a view to demonstrating to what extent the 
domestication of these animals is possible; and during the months 
August and September, 1908, the capture of 18 calves and 3 yearlings 
at the Game Eeserve was effected for this purpose. 

The method of capture adopted by the Eorester in charge of the 
Eeserve was to pursue the cow and young on horseback, eventually 
separating them and riding down the young until exhausted. . The chase, 
before capture is effected, extends sometimes from eight to ten miles. 
The young elands, when caught, are strapped on the front of the saddle, 
and in this manner are conveyed to the homestead at the Eeserve. It is 
iiecessar}^ in some cases during tlie ride after capture to release the calves 
several times in order to rub their legs, which become tliin and the cir« 
eulation impeded, owing to the method of transport from place of capture 
tc destination. It can easily be understood that good horses as well as 
good riders are required to carry, but this operation effectively. Ex- 
perience teaches that it inadvisable to capture yearlings, as tliey usually 
die' from the effects of confinement. One was kept alive for two or thre^ 
■weeks, but the other yearlings died. - The calves are very docile and be- 
. come tame in a few days; they never sulk, and take readily tb their' food 
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(iisiiaiiy diluted milk as a' start ), and quiekiy become " aeciistonied to, a' 
calf feeder, (dallsiekness would ap])ear to be a disease to wdiicli these 
aniiiials are siilg’eet. Bad luck was experienced with the calves in this 
eoiiiiection, and three succumbed to the disease. On removal from the 
Eeserve to Oedara no trouble was experienced in driving, the calves 
from place to place. A certain demand for these animals appears to 
exist 1 the Director of Agriculture and Forestry Aiaving^ received ■ several, 
orders for }’oiing calves. - 

FisMmg 

Under the provisions of Law 21. 1890, fishing has been prohibited from 
the 15th January, lOOtq until the Blst December^ 1910^ in that portion 
of the Umtaiimma Eiver between the Falls and the junction of the 
tributary stream Liideka, and in the following tributary streams fron\ 
tlieir source to their junction with the TJmtaxnvuna Eiver, viz: The 
U|)ata,, the Lidabeka, the Liweza^,_and the Mwaca. This restriction has 
been made on account of the fact that trout have recently been introduced 
into the Ilnitamvuna. ' v.. ,= r , 

Orders have been issued, also, affecting Coast fisheries. , One' of 
tJiese Orders ordains tliat^ during the period from the 1st January to 
ibe 31st December, 19.0 9 hit shall be unlawful to capture or attempt to 
capture by .any means whatever shrimps, prawns/ crabs/ or ''' crayfish in 
any canal, river or stream opening or rimning into the Bay of ATataL 
The otlier Order declares a further close season for mussels in Colonial 
'waters between the Tiigela and Umtanivuna Elvers. 


NmtimghBm llaaif Hoi*se F^irsm 

In our Correspondence pages in this issue will be foundl a letter 
from Mr., 'Wlll,,ian'i ■Wood/,:whO’ ''wiit^^^ -on behalf,', of the Horse Fair t Sub-' 
Committee, , ,ol' the ■ ' A^o'tthigham ' Eoad. '■ ' Farmers-’ , ' Association, ' regar ding ' 
.the ■ 'horse fair held at .'’Xoitinghain Eoad in November. This letter' ,wurs- 
received too late for insertion'' in. our 'December issue_, .and so .appears 
somewhat belated. It will, however, serve' its.' purpose^ which is"tO'Alra,w 
the' attention of farmers to the, .horse fairs' tvhieh the' Nottingham Eoad' 
A-ssoeiatioii, with' ■ very commendable' enterp'rise, proposes, , tO' hold every 
..■SIX: 'iii'O'ntl'is.' :' Mr. Woodts report of the first of these fairs ' shows,,, ''0,x- 
eellent results, and ■ gives ' promise of some ' very ’ successful fairs in the 
futu'rew', ,, At .the ,'s,ale,,';''as 'will be 'seen, ..hacks' realised up to 30 guineas,, 
carriage "'pairs in.'liarnes's up „,to ' 59. ■, guineas/ draught pairs .in' harness, up 
to,, 50' gttiiie'as, .'and 'entries: up,' .to '30 .guineas':, and altogether,;,, horses to the,'', 
value '"'of £1,. 20,0^ "changed .. 'hands. These results''':'.a'r,e encouraging and" 
,pro,m'i's'e" well for: the .future. The idea of holding these fairs is a 'very 
good one, , and' 'we 'hope it will receive the practical ' .support it deserves/'. 
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A Fariw , A entices^ 

Ey direction of the Minister of. AgricMtiire (the Hon. W. A«. 
Beaiiej we are now organising a *H"arm Apprentices' Bureau" for the 
purpose of putting European boys in the towns in touch with farmers, 
who are willing to take apprentices on their farms. Mr. Deane has been, 
struck by the number of boys 'in Maritzburg and 'Durban who appear to- 
be *nineiiiployed'' and who are to be 'seen wandering aimlessly about "the 
streets. These lads he considers would be well employed on farms^ sinee,' 
there are doubtless many farmers who would be willing to take sueli 
boys ,as apprentices. 'We are accordingly ' opening lists of (a) boys 
desirous of serying an apprenticeship^ and {h) fariTiers who would be 
prepared to take boys as apprentices. We hope to reach the Ijoys throiigli 
tlie eoliimns of the daily press: and in the meantime we shall be glad to 
reeeiye the names and addresses of farmers who can give einploymeni 
to youths. Farmers should state (a) age of boy desired, and {h) terms 
of employ nient. All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of the A'afal AgricuMuro2 Journal, Maritzburg. 


SciBntifSG ^^WstiBi* Findingm^^ 

E'ew inventions are so frequent that we are commencing to regard 
them almost with indStfereneej—or at least , with very little interest,., 
What was once regarded as marvellous is now commonplace, and present- 
day iiiyentions liave little effect upon the modern mind satiated with 
^hioyeities” and “wonders.'" But we are still able to feel wonder at a. 
juiificulaiiyB'fnarYellous'" inyention or coutriyance, and we realised this 
on looking through a prospectus which we have lately received of a 
^^Patent Automatic Water Finder.” "We are all acquainted with, or have 
heard of, the mystic “dowser” with his prong, who claims to be able to 
detect the ■ existence' of subterranean waters and sometimes to indicate 
the approximate depth at which the water will be found. But ouW 
friend is destined soon to be relegated to a place anioiig the sometime 
wonders of a past age, .if ' the prospeetits' before; us , is not too ' O'ptimistic. 
The Finder, we read, “is a simple apparatus by which any unskilled 
person may readily ascertain whe-ther. a'- "'subterranean spring of pure- 
.W'ater '-exists ' under’ a 'Spot where.. boring, operations are desired,” for it 
“indicates the presence of subterranean flowing springs at depths up to- 
1.000 feet.” Such an instrument should prove a great boon to farmers 
in South Africa, and it will accordingly be of interest to note the claims- 
niade for it 

The principle on whicii the. instrument works, we learn, is the 
mieasiiring of' the strength cf the electrical cur rente which are, ^ com ^ 
stantly flowing between earth and atmosphere, and which am always 
strongest in the vicdnity of subterranean water courses, the flowihg; 
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A\^aters of whieh are cliarged witli electricity to a certain degree. ‘‘-Should 
a subterranean spring be present under wliere the histrinnent has been 
fixed, the needle commences to move; non? being carefully taken of the 
iiiiiiiber of degrees on tlie scale, and trie position of the instriinient 
^ changed from time to time, the ^pot where the gyeatest movement of the 
needle lias been obtained is that where the well boring should be made. 
If the needle remains stationary, it may be taken for granted that a 
fiiibteiTanean spring does not exist under the spot where the instrU" 
meiit is fixed. . . Observations should always be taken between 8 and 

12 in tlie inorning and 2 and 5 in the afternooip, tliese being the hours 
of greatest activity of tlie vertical air eniTents. A fine, ealm^ clear 
day should be selected, as the instrument does not work so well when 
►earth and atmospliere are saturated with moisture. The instrument 
does not work iindei* trees or m the immediate vicinity of iron structures. 
The iiistriimeiit indicates water courses flowing underground in a natural 
state, and not water pipes or conrses that have sprung up to day-light.” 


The instniinent is stated to have been thoroughly investigated by 
leading scientists and engineers, who have given tlieir professional 
lOpinioiis and voiicli for the successful application of the invention. The 
instruoients are made by Messrs. \V. Mansfield & Co., of Liverpool, in 
two sizes, the £100 one for locating subterranean streams at depths up 
to 1,000 feet, and the £50 one at depths up to 500 feet. These prices 
include paeking and delivery f.o.b. steamer, London or Liverpool-. Tiie 
instriiiiient will appeal to those who are interested in ''AYater Finding,” 
and who can appreciate the importance of having the knowledge before 
.coriimencing costly boring operations, wliether a good spring of water 
will be found or not within reasonable limits. 


Mmlm BmeeMmgrn ■ 

llie spread of East Coast Fever, with the accompanying restrictions 
upon transport, has turned mciTs minds to the mule, the donkey, and tlie 
horse as drauglit aiiimals, and tvagons drawn by spans of niiiles or don- 
keys are tlie rule rather than the exception as tliey used to be in the old 
•clays. The eoiitiniianee of. East Coast Fever . 'is, therefore, likely to 
: reaider inule-breeding a profitable 'busmess ' for any enterprising .farmer 
wlio ca.res 'to, undertake it on,. a-. large scale; and, at the, same time there 
.are',, do'ubtless' numbers 'cf,' other farmers .who nnay feel 'disposed -to breed, 
■'■iiiiiles,; .at a side-line, dispose ' of the animals the 3 ’ ' Llo not 'want . wlien ' the 
.'market happens 'to need, thein' and' otliers on their owm farms. ; 


' '.Mi^ 'Aiex. 'CTa'wfordbread^an^ paper on',Miile-B',roeding at,:, 

The, recent Agricultural, Confere, nee of' .West ".Australia, iiibwhich he gives 
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sc^nie useful facts that farmers thinking of going in ior iiiul e-breeding in 
this country should find of value. The finest jackass, he remarks, iS" 
in fSpain, where there are many varieties of asses: and the most prolific 
■p'roM'nce is Catalonia. ■ ‘'"'The Catalonian/' he continues, '"doe^ 
possess the size, hut has quality, 'Spirit,, and style. , Is ext comes the 
PchtCLiu (lo,nkey. He is larg*er, and rougli-coated, of inferior spirit, and 
exA sueli a good mill e-getter. To breed mules commercially tlie essential 
is a good donkey sire. The United States possesses from 6,000 to 1 , 000 ' 
donkeys, entered in the Stud Book; they are worth from £30 or £10 up 
in 400 or 5tM) guineas apiece. Everything depends on tlie 'size of the 
jack. A jack from 12 to; 13 imnds is worth £20 to £30. of 16 hands 
ii|5 t.o 4'at or oOO guineas. But for ordinary purposes, for heavy draught 
work, the jack should be 15-2 to 16 bands. For lighter saddle and 
harmss work jacks may he anytliing from. 14 to 15-2 hands. 

‘‘'The main Cjiialitie^ to look for in a jack are size, bone, and weight. 
Tlie frame sl^oiild be higii and compact, A light-framed and light- 
boned jack will beget an inferior mule. The weight siiould not be less 
tlian l.ltM) lt)S. for draught purposes. In buying a jack for l)reediiig 
purposes a guarantee should be obtained that he will cover mares, as 
many people here have introduced jacks at heavy cost to afterwards find 
they would not cover mares at all. Jacks permitted to cover female* 
donkeys have often refused to have anything to do with mares. In one 
ease a jack costing £350 was imported to South Australia eight or nine 
years ago, but begat no mules. It is useless to put a high-class jack to* 
an inferior mare, as so much depends on her. In countries where mules 
are .bred 4.ai*gely the best mares - are . sold' -for ^ mating, and .the', fi nest nnules'' 
are., ,fro,m, mares ..that have a";large:..p.roportian of the 'P'ersian' Pecheran,':, 
■4>reed. ' ' ..To' 'all. intents 'and purposes they .resemble the Su,ffolk iiimverj- 
tliiiig except colour. The finest mules bred in America and Europe are 
generally from well-bred mares of this stamp. It is not imiisiial there to 
..seC' mules,, 1'6 'to 11 hands high worth £80 fo £100. "\Tell- bred mares . should 
:be .used for, buggy and,, riding -work. 

A New Cmme--Oiiiiing MBchmem 

'For .'several -years inventors .ha.ve- -been at' work , w.ith the object of 
produeing a machine wliieh will not only cut, but also top, the sugar- 
cane. None have liitherto been successful. IMiatever maeliine has 
been, or may be. invented for the purpose, it is certain that none will 
ever work satisfactorily on rough stony land, where, in uiany cases, 
the finest cane is grown. According to the Qmeniifland Agricultural 
Jourua! another inventor has entered the field — Mr. W. J. Howeroft, of 
South Brisbane, who has mvented a machine in he claim, s, he lias 

overcome all the difficulties which previous inventors have been^ itnaWe 
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to cope witli. We learn that the invention, which is at present financed 
'by a local syndicate, has been patented in all sugar-growing countries^ 
;as .well 'as in Great Britain. 

Mr. Howcroft supplies the following information regarding Iris in- 
vention: — Like an ordinary harvester, the machine runs outside the 
eaiie, and the motor power sets in action a series of blades, wliieh are 
'aptly termed ' 'feelers" or ^'fingersy''’ which, wheii' not in nse, can be 
raised to a Iieiglit of 18 in. above the ground. When working, these 
■'•iiiigers" are lowered, and seize the cane in the same manner as would 
he done Ijy a man when cutting. Beneath them are cutting knives, 
rCftatiim on a lever at liigh speed — some 400 revolutions per iriiniite. 
Tlmse are so arranged that they can cut the cane an inch or more below 
the surface of tlte ground, a most important point, as all sugar-growers 
know. As soon as the canes are cut, they pass on a movable platform 
to a man who watches till the canes reach the point at which thay 
would be topped hv the human cane-cutter. - Then the topping knives, 
vdiieh revolve at the same speed as the cutters, top each cane at the 
right point, after whieli they are delivered on the ground by means of a 
trough. Tlie tops cheraselves are passed out separately. Tlie machine 
IS worked l)y means of two small oil motors. 

. Should this ' machine fulfir. its...' inventor’s expe.etations, 'the ' cost' .of, 
narie-(3'uttiiig, wil'l '.bO' so reduced—amountiiig, it is elainied; to a 'saving 
of five-sixths of the present cost — that cane-growers willy as the Queens- 
.hnd AfphcvIf'umI Journal points out, reap an eiio.rmous benefit. .The 
:mael"ii:iie 4s expected to cur 150 tons of cane a day, wliieh would mean 
that a '30-toii crop mi 50 acres would be harvested in 10 .days. The 
rapitl work, if it he aecom]:»lished. will be of incalculable benefit to 
gi’ow'ers a'li'd mill-mvners wliere cane has lieen lieavily frosted, as oe- 
nurred, ■ this year. Thousands 'of tons of cane could have been saved 
. which;; beea'iTie ' either 'a' partial , or . tMal loss, owing to the i 'in possibility 
■of ' getTiD,'g the' frosted cane otf in time, seeing that, at the. I'nost, smart 
cane-cutters can only cut about ■ o'' tons ■ a .day. eve,ii when work'i ng- — as 
many eutter.s do— as. long as 10 and 12 iionrs a day. . In 1001,, 94',3S4 
acres of cane 'were crushed out of' a total area planted' oiyl2(),810' 'acres,. 
The ,\ri4gl'i;r' of, erimpnuiMun] was '1,065.028 tons. 


Lambs' fmr 

' 'In' '.eoii'iie'Ctio'n'' 'with 'the""artiele3 ■ .in' our last issue oU the subject of 
.ni'iitto,n-p;mhiction, A'ome’ .'remarks; by..Mr.' ',H. W'.f Ham," Sheep E,xpert 
of the,' West Australian '..llepaidment.' of 'fAgrieulture,' on' the causes', of 
■reject's of lambs 'loipvarded '' by'':'', 'farmers .. 'ex'porfi '.are,, . of ,, interest,.'' 
'Tariiiers ' .in ,the ,la,iiib-raisiug'',''.'industryf ''ure ' 'so'metinies' ''Clisappoiiited'' 
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with the average price paid and the'Dimiher of, rejects made bj export 
buyers each- year. Some farmers and buyers too, , hold that these rejects 
will do again for lamb raising. If the rejection, is on account of want 
■of . condition, owing to the season or bad feeding, it .may be so, but if 
carelessly bred in the first place then, they can never possibly be good 
lamb raisers. *‘It is only too plain, however,'’ Mr. Ham remarks, ‘‘that 
wlien oiir lambs are at their nriinest and in' greatest numbers there 
are not sufficient works or cool storage „to promptly deal with^ 'and 
hold them. Farmers are then told that the lambs are not ' ready, ' and 
liave to wait until their lambs are past their best in sappiness and quality. 
At the same time it has' to be admitted that with .many fanners the fault 
'lies with the breeding of' the lambs more' than with the man rejecTing 
them. 


‘'Too many farmers,’- Ham points our, “breed second quality. 
Many more spoil tbeir lambs in tlie feeding. What they terin ‘stocking 
up’ is respoi!sil>ie for much of tlvis, sometimes in tricky seasons through 
nc fault of the fanner, hut mostly in good seasons when the temptation 
cjf luxuriant herbage is great. Others give the animals no chanee by 
forcing ewes and lambs to clean out cultivation and fallow paddocks. 
This' condition of things will always exist to a greater or, less .e^xteiit; a.ll 
■ luive to learn by experience, and for those'. who believe in what, they call 
fa little dealing’ the danger of being- cauglif is always present. . A- matter, 
uliieli up' to the present 'many 'farmers have not given 'Sufficient tho'iiglit 
to, ,is the ■secondary result obtained by mating certain! breeds 'and grades 
of ewes with rams of such a class that the result eannot be satisfactory. 
Thick-set sappy lambs stand knocking about in trucks and yards with a 
rriininium, .of ■,,.dam,age.'.' :Lambs..when'Tui]^''"of -.giuss may^ look tvell in the 
- paddO'Ck, "but often llie' clres^sed.earcass'.^s'hows very little thickness througli 
the' fore-quarter. Lambs of this kind., quickly lose whatever little bloom 
they may liave had when tl..ey left tli3 paddocks. Small merino ewes, 
espeeiaily ■ if ' the fieece is marked -bv , ext rei'ue density and head' cov.e'riiig^, 
"tire best ' inat'ed ' to the' sn^ialkw boned, neater '' headed and bare pointed 
'Leieesiers. The latter ■ sliould, '.however.' 'be', sliapel}’'.' and, .'ivell ''w,oo'il'ed,',''aiiil' 
not 'SO'iiie' of -the tliiii locked and wasty fleeced' sorts ' that' 'aIT^, t■oo ■'■e'on'lm.'G'il 
the ' country.' " ,This: useful breed 'is . ,''at '.presentimidergping'ia.'ymilcl 
boom.-'- 

‘d)ur best thriving, 'breeds are the Downs ancl""Tlie" best "fleeced' 'O'f' 
fltese are the Shropshires. 'B"ut when joined with merino ewes, especially 
the station culls that the farmer teo often gets hold of, these lambs are 
only second rate -freeze'rs' at best, for merino mves are not the best of 
milk givers. They are also the worst of wmol mitters if helcLover, as a 
iOE of them have to be. The Shropshire is only a fair woolkd breed, and 
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these ewes are ciilled for being eitlier inferior or light wooHeth Xo 
class of slieep is less profitable than cull merinos, for they are c'ulled for 
ill shapes as v/ell as for poor fleeces, and this means ill doers and bad 
inilkers. The iambs cannot inlierit any nseful wool-cutting qualities, 
and have only tlie sire to give better constitutional shape, but this is 
ccaiiiteracred ' by tlie darn being* a poor doer, and consequently a poor, 
iiiilker. After all, the ewe has to carry the lamb and then rear it, and 
as regards freezing lambs, the ewes have more to do with the success- 
of them from start to finish than the ram. One starts it, the other 
iiiiislies it. Good sorts of tvell-grown inerino ewes slioiild go to thick- 
set. good-fleeced Lincoln rams. Good sorts of coarse Liiicoln-jnerino- 
ewes should go to good shaped Downs ranis for farmers raising export 
Iambs, and to level made |)lain 'i>odied merino ranis for tvool -growers. 

. . . All the natural a<lvaritages and best of feed will not make prime 

qualit}' ]aml)s. unless tluw' are reared from roomy, good shaped ew'es and 
l)egot by level made rams of a hrecd suited to correct wiuitever faults tlie 
ewes are inclined to."' 


LismgsmkmessB 

Outbieaks of Lungsiekncss liave occurred lately in the MEigisteriai 
Divisions ,of Esteonrt, fiergviHe, Alfred and Lower Uinzimkuiu, .and, 
repressive inea.sures . have been taken -in the direction .of the declaration 
of ;iiifeeted areas wifliin the meaning of the Lnngsickness Prevention 
Act, of and the prohibition of the movement of cattle from those 
areas. Bergviile and Esteourt. are dealt w’ith by Proclamations A’os- 
,.7* of 11.^08' and P of 1909, respeeti\’ely. In rlie former Division the farm 
‘tRiet Vailei.'' and i,n the latter Division the farms ‘T’alcote^- and 
^*Sei>ttsh>]itein,*' liave been declared infected areas, and the removal of 
cattle .from these, farms Iris,, been -prohibited. The' Magisterial ^Division 
oL ' Alfred and, ■ Lower 'Uniziinkiilu- w^ere ' dealt with by -Proclamations 
.p'liblisiied 'on the ,;2'9th -December, but a further. Proclamation lias since 
been iss'iied, inod.ifying, the restrictions tiien imposed. , Cattle wiiich have 
been inoculated - against Lnngsickness' to tiie , satis'feetion of the .Veterin- 
ary tlffiecr in eliarge of the -.distriet may now be moved -along .any , ana in 
road throiigli atty of 'the- ' infected areas previously defined by'the Pro- 
elarnatioiis .ill question,, provided .that fhe permit for'-siicli removal as ,:re- 
'qu-ired by tlie East -C'oast 'Fever regnlations is first obtained.' 


Capita] rirvitMing (iv/fixed. Oii a farm, food, fuel, and stock are 
cdrciilating, wliii^t bridges, roads, fences, and So on, are -fixed. 
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From Kernel to Crib. 


A CHAT ABOUT MEALIES AND MEALIE CULTIl'ATTOK. 


All over the Colonv now are to be seen large fields covered with 3’oiiiig, 
green, gracefiihiooking iiiealie,'^. Here the stand is good : tliere it is pooig 
but on the , whole t])e young plants look well. Those fields represent an 
inliiix: of fresli money into tlie country during llMllj to tlie extent of be- 
tween £250,000 and £300,000 — possibly more — if we have a good season. 

Seventeen per cent, more land has fjeen ])ut under mealies tliis year 
as compared witli tlie acreage of last year, and the crop is looking well: 
this means, with a normal season, a good liar rest which will be consider- 
ably aliove that of last season. 

Indirectly this shows greatly increased interest in maize cultivation.. 
Farmers are beginning to recognise that there is inoiiey in “the miser- 
able iiiealie'' ; and they are not only planting more land but they are- 
inanuring more and giving more attention to methods of eiiltivatioii witL 
a view to increasing their yield per acre. In studying iiiethods of culti- 
vation of maize America has a special interest for usy for the United 
'States are. practically speaking, the home of the iiieaiiey with an annual 
prodiietion of over 800,000,000 inuids. Maize is one of the most im- 
portant crops of that counting and more study has been devoted to its 
cultivation there than in any other part of the world. 

For the past ten years Messrs. Doerr k Sons, of Harvel, Illinois — in 
the very heart of the maize belt of that State — ^iia\*e made the breeding (d 
■corn a special study : and Mr. A. T. Doerr, of that firm, has written an 
urtichB ill the AiHcricQU ThvesliBnMiii,, 011 the eultivatioii and also tlie 
hi’eeding of mealies, which eontams some very interesting information 
that slionld prove useful and instructive to Xatal fanners interested in 
iiiealie growing. Mr. Doerr has chosen the title wliicli we have used for 
the [jreseiit article — ‘"From the Kernel to the Crib — and he takes Ins 
reader right through all the stages in the life of a mealie, from tlie 
kernel (giving an aeeoimt of its structure) to harvesting and the manage- 
ment of special iplots for breeding purposes. In this article we give our 
readers an op]>ort\mity of hearing all he has to say; hut at the outset 
he tells yis that 'hliis is not all Tcok-farmiiig' by a good deah I am a 
famierU^he says. "hiiKl grew to manhood between the plough liaiiclles, and 
many of the things T will write about in this article have been studied 
}Otit and rested on my own farm. T devote most of my time to corn grow- 
ing and corn breeding, and I am never better satisfied than when' I, am 
engaged in corn improvement^' out readers may know,, is an 
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aiiibreviatioE of ’"Indian eoiTi/'' and is the American equivalent of our 
’■"mealies'' or "’maized^ 

I will eonimeiiee. Mr. Doerr says, with the • physical structure of -tlie 
keriitl, wiiiiii is gluteii starch genii, and the hull, or rain coat. This 
laii'l is v*-rv mutiy arrangfd in three layers and contains niolier and glue. 

I v.HTf to pr«>teet the germ, which in reality consists of three 

“i-yarme -parrs — ernluyo., root and the embryo stein. Both are, fas- 
nnii/d. in trie eent,re to' the germ proper. You can see this with the 
naktoi eye. if you will soak ■ a Iternel in warm water for a few 
] lours and remove the hull from the germ. This is tlie most deli- 
cate part of tlie- kernel and has been protected by a tip cap. also on the 
bcrtoin 01 ])oint,of the kerne], to keep out the wet, as well as by the 
rain coat, a,!;ul so long as the kernel is held fast on the cob by this cap it 
'will resist qiii'te a lot of 'moisture, but when broken o'lf the cob and put' in 
'inoist groiiiifl, this is the inoutli by which it dri,iiks in water to start 
gel III illation uiirl r'lie embryo root awakens out of its sleep and begi,ns to 
■feel ,for fcforl. First ii is supported, on the milk of the germ and then 
the starcii a'lui gluten are eaten 'Up : by this time the root luis taken hold 
O'f the can'll and i \\9 stem lias pasherl out into sunshine and 'is corainenc", 
i,ng to iriifold its tvonderfiil r»ack of living beauties. Xr» peild.ler sto'pped 
'nr Toi:ir ''dor>r 'With morC'. wonders than can be seen in tliis tiny stein, eoui- 
■.i.iiLg , tlirmigli the ground like a pegging awl, 

■ We , 'wore just looking', at the e.mbrvo ' stem tliat liad'.'p'iished its ti'iiy 
■form, into s'liTishine. and .1 want your U': go 'ovit'li me to, the held aga'in 
’’‘rhe.re tlie liaj 'visitoT is. It did not come up hv eliaiice, but. was planted 
by sonie iiuman hand t,iiat had studied its ancestry, calculated' its ability 
<".d ' reprodiieiion, and estimated its value from a, market standpoint, A 
tiioiisand-fold is none too high, as every 'good kernel , of corn has the 
'power, of prodiieing one thousand kernels like it'S-'clf. Am .I^' o'verdratviiig, 
t'lie' picture? Xor, .there is .'sneli' a value. liidden in this little stem. ' 'I 
t:mu'ai,nly„ h,a't''e iicft ' overdrawn its- value., I simply call your attention to 
i..t at' tl'i.e' l>'e:g'iiiiii'r!g .so we may 'have this picture liefore us — a." picture of 
■it's high value, a subjeer w«'.'s,r,rhy of our best 'thouglits, of o'lir 'iiiost earnest 
efforts, of (Uir rnost ;' cardrii attention — 'first iii preparing' for this , plant., 
as it doe^idr come by '('Irinee, , neirher vrill 'it yield its 'best . re.sults 'by 
c'hanee, as irs eneiif.ies, are rm'iny, and its eI,iau.eos ' fe'w without . help, as 
these enemies are determi'iied tO' ina.ke corn grower: put 0,11 Iris tliiiik-' 
ing rap. ■ 

, , But . here xve are "again . at, the''pknt. t see yo'.ii liave made a good 
i^elccrion of the field. It ■appears 'to' be., a "pic'Ce of elo'ver sod.. Yes. Fall 
nr did not phnv it clii^ >prirm'r I fall plowed it. Well, that ^rns 
:i gv/odi Job, frn if the chwcr made a goodi growth last season and there 
were plenty of bacteria Initrogen gath^aers) on tlie roots, it has stored 
a large quantity of nitrogen in the 'soil. If. makes more humus if turned 
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under green, but it also uses up more water and tlie ground lies too loose 
(in a dry season) for fibre and liair roots. We will notice tkeiii later. 
1 tlierefore believe in pasturing clover in the fail with sheep, if pcsssible. 
till October 15th_, and then plowing six' or seven inches deep_, according, 
to the soil. If the soil is light soil^, five inches is plenty deep eiioiigli. 
h'oii appear to liave worked up a good seed bed here. How did you do it? 
First with the spading harrow or disc, then with 'a' siriootbing harrow. 

How long was it in clover? Two years. Flas tlie land I'nid, a 
regular rotation? Yes. Has. it Iiad any luaTiiire? Yes. Has it been 
pastured each fall and. winter with sheep and cattle, also horses? Yes. 
'Well, tills is a most excellent piece of land, and I do not fear iiTiiei'p 
'tro'oble from insects, siicl] as wire worms, cut worms, corn root wcvrms 
or the corn root louse. Fall plowing, if done late, destroys many ot 
tliese. All of these are very numerous and trouldesorne wlitu-e . crop' 
rotation is not praerieed, and in some localities not ii'iore than from 
twenty to thirty hush els of corn can be produced because tlie rot.atioii' o'f 
crops, pasture and uianuxe have been neglected. We must bear in mind 
continually that we are farmers. The land depends on ns for proper 
rotation and tillage, and it will yield in propoitioii as we drain with 
open ditch and tile. 

Cultivate, .rotate, manure and fertilize with manure, .pliospliate, rock 
li'niestone, ground and, bone meal. Fs-e no acids of any kind: they only 
;stimulate and leave' the' ground poorer. All of these are necessary and 
depend on yon and' me.' f'. If "we ex'peet best results fro'iu our fields,, 'We 
iiu'ist use our "best j'lidg'ineiit.; in 'short, we must farm better, and we 
rshall 'reap more,' and 'better grain. 

We will exa'inine 'the .cultivation .and. .study ' 'the gu’owth of '.the corn 
'plant. ' . 

We have prepared an excellent seed- -bed on fall plowed 'lan.d' andliave 
the eo'rii plant .peeping through the ground. .'Yow we want to take 'the 
btST cj'ire of it vt'e can 'mid I'liake ail we can out of it. I I'nive. a.l'ways 
be.en , a ' f rieii'd to -the harro'w and .s'mall' corn, but you must not .Iiarro-w 
tl'ie corn .too y.oung. .'When, the 'leaves begin ' to ■ unroll and. 'wl're'ir'tl'i'e'"r'e 
are two ui three blades vou can commence, but wait till the sun is U]) 
a little, so it is reasonal^ly dry. Yes, the harrow will ?ut out a stalk once 
in a wliile, but very seldom will it take more than one plant out of a 
liill, and that sometLiues is a benefit instead of liariii. rsmilly we get 
orir corn too thick: this is of toner the case than too thin. So doifit he 
afraid to hairow your com a couple of times before you start the eiil- 
tivator, ami, if you do, it only cultivates the better. 

Xow the first cultivating, liov' shall it bc^ That depeods on the 
Uf»^c dimie* before. If you have prepared a good deep seed \ml and liavy 
haiTowed twice and the corn and season are 'dry, you doift need to 
ciilti\ate tto deep, ])iif as close as yon can without harm. If your earn )i|, 
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eliteked you Avill cross it a second time, and if you are not careful yoil 
A vill ,a‘ct closin' this time tiian you did tiie first, because tiie hills are apt 
to lic zi,azag from tlie clieck rower, causing you to get closer on each,, 
iilternate pairs ut rows, .first on the right and then on the left. This'. 
chiiTiauc is not so great as is estimated. Sonietiiiies these fibre roots,. 
\:hm hrokexi at once go to work and send out a bunch of roots , fro.i:a 

rhr ijrokcli root and thus repair the daniage Yery qnickiy and very sub-- 
suiiitiahy. and at tlie same time the plant is . ready .and 'equipped with 
mircdiei" or wlioil of roots. Tliese come Tinder the surface while tiie^ 
{Vlaiu is s'rnai'i. Two or three, sonietimes four, of these whorls come tO' 
assist the plant. .F>y the time we go ocer the corn the tiiird time it is 
usually about .knee higli and tlieii it 'begins to joint, ^xe say. .In other 
YYvrds, it.,assiMiies t'iie nature of a stalk and at each of these lower joints. 
yfiP will .'find a uirele around the stalk wit'll little l)utto,iis or biuls.' These 
ill a Yery short tiine derelop into king toiieli roots.' (brace roots) and 
muter ftivourable circinn stances go down 'and a.nehor the stalk with such 
iiriiuiess as to protect it fri>in tlie wind and storm. Xow this Iirace root, 
as soon as ir |)enet rates tlie ground, sends out tliousands of fine roots 
atnd on tliese tine roots is found tlie hair .rootlet. This is inrisible to tlie' 
naked, 'e>to 'f.uit .\‘oii can see what looks like a mould. The work of these- 
IO'iir,rr»ot,s,is to fiiidTood .for the plant, and .at this time it is pushing for-' 
\fa,!‘d at, such a' rapid, gait ’that' 'we can notice the eliange each day, in a 
goo.,]' ''[.ordthy '.fieh,] of ctvrn. 'A't'tliis time the leares liegla. to lengthen 
and u’j(’Iei,i, out, and begin to drink <'jut 'Of the atmosphere ' e,normous'' 
('I'naiititi'es of wuter' a,ud feed ilie stalk as well as the roots. Prof. Holden 
.says tliat'' ninety per (-ent. rd tlie food is taken in through tlie' leaYes. If 
this he true we uiiglu to f;e careful of the leaves as well .as the roots, 
llrt :iie leates 'and lorus are <.,>.nly part of the .machinery, or tlie working 
lluit .is. ,rec,jiiire«l to build up I'lie stalk. . 'The stalk is' the trunk and 
ill '.it are .lii.dden the seciNfi. .and’ ]K:nver..of.rvq>rodiiction of the kernel wit k 
wliicli'' we I'lave To start. '.Ho' liiimaii. dia'nd '■ can eari'e or shape a kernel 
tiiat will, '(''levelop this '"])lant and th€ai''rep’roduce' a' kernel like itself. ' But 
't'lie k'er',i,'i,d ’we .l.iave’ followed has 'this power. 

' , , .I'll t,h,e'', .stalk..' is': U' pith,. ..This p.itli is 'eo,niieeted" with, 'a', sha,nk 'Or'' 
'Sl'e';''!'t 't'h,at:d'e'\’'elG.ps into tender shoot at a'bout t'he''seYent'h. or e'ighth ' joint,'. 
, 1 "mt tl'ie 'stii'lk ■■ and '|'',iit,b:'; keep on. and, develop' five .or 'S.i.x '.more .joints 111111 
se'nd': o'ut, oit the very 'tip,' a tassel -or tiower..,, ..The' tassel, 'conies ..out; 
fr,r'st,.two 'or tlrree 'days al'iea'il O’f the 'silks.' The tassel.is 'covered with a 
siibstmice like rye kernels.''' ;'Ei.ieli oii:e'"of tlie kernels, has , .six,;, pods, very 
niuiT* like pea puds. These can all "'be' seen ■ with the natural eye. Ea.ch..' 
cfi fhese pods has from ,'s.ix to "eight 'grains,, of ."pollen in it. When the 
tnssel i> four or five days old, it has matured to a point where these little 
po-i!i»ii cells or pods hurst open, (bloom, we say), and these little grains 
or gtTuts are \isihle only as a yelhnv dust, hut every particle is a perfect 
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•egg^ as perfectly formed as the leaves^ the stalk or any otlier portion of 
the corn plant. There are supposed to be from SOOdJOf) to IdJCHid'jOi,} 
;of these minute eggs or genus of ]K)0.en on the tass,el <3f a single corn 
st'alk, and §ach one has a work to do. Can you guess what it is? ,I will 
tell you. It is the duty of eaclt pollen germ to find a silk, on the shoot 
hel«)\v tliat is Just now coiuiug out from the' tender shoot. -This ' shoot 
is Tirtiiaily the cob of the wilhbe ear of corn_, and is provided witii from 
one thousand to,, one thousand two hundred silks.. These silks, have a, 
liollow channel in thein, like a haiig and 'near the, point they .are covered' 
with bristles. These bristles have a glue on theju, and the silk also has 
a split' or pair of lips at- the point. These are as anjiGiis to catch pollen 
-as polleii is anxious to find a silk, and when a grain of pollen falls on 
tlie silk, it at once |)eiietrates it and dissolves and travels back throiigli 
tlie liollow channel to the end of tlie silk at the cob. Here fertilizati‘)ii 
takes ])]ace and the kernel is produced. 

The silk is, properly, tlie female organ of the corn plant, and the 
pollen the male organ. Usually the tassel is called the male portion, but 
it only produces pollen and then dies, haying served its mission. Tiie cob 
is the means of producing tlie silk and is properly the mother. The silks 
are only the organ by which fertinty is conveyed to each, kernel to be 
formed, and after this is done the silk dies, but the kernel Just commences 
to live and grow. It fastens itself into the cob with a root like the root of 
a plant. This root extends down through the hard substance of the 
•cob to the pith, and it can be seen. Here it gets its food which is siip- 
;pliGcl by the thousand roots and leaves ; the former liave hunted all over 
the field, and the leaves have drunk from the atmosphere everythiiig 
•iiecessar}^ for the building of the strong stalk, which^ in turn, carries, 
ill , tlie 'form, nf ■ a ',rich,, sweet Juice, , the necessary ■ food ■ to develop starch, 
protein and oil. These are the three principal parts of a fully de- 
"vel oped kernel of' corn,, from a chemical- standpoint. , Tliese , substances-' 
must all be carried up through the stalk and then through the shank of 
the ear, or the base of the cob, and then to the pith of the cob. Here tlie 
'tliousand' ba,by,. kernels, eat ,and' d.-rink tlie' 'substance, that , is sc ca,refu'Ily" 
gathere'd' by the mother. ' 

-Did, you ever think "of '-the cob. as. a 'mother?'" Is .it, any .wonder if 
■there are deformed or under-sized babies in tins large family? And yet, 
if the mother fails to provide food for a single kernel in that family, it 
■will be a runt, Just ' the same as there are runty pigs in a litter if the 
mother cannot supply them with plenty of nutritions food. And this 
■work the mother must perforna every day for about sixty days to pm- 
duce a perfect ear of corn. 

By using" an ear that we wish to reproduce and improve the 
mother ear, we take the tassel oS it and fertilize with another that’ has , 
-'Other good qualities that we want' to have" inbred in the mpthcr ear-;- 
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Sf}M% you iiiiist reiueiiiber, if von want to get a suialler eob^ tliat tlie' 
iiiotlier ear siioiild have the number- of rows yon wish on the corn yon 
want to develop. For instance, if yon want to develop with twenty rows, 
doiih use niotiier ears with sixteen rotvs, but ttventy rows, as' the kernel- 
lias the power of reproduction. 

A kernel from a twenty-row ear will be likely to produce, or start to 
pr?‘diiei‘ an ear wiih twenty rows. Flow, you may fertilize them with 
mmtiier ear with twenty-four rows, but yon wdll not be able to change- 
tiie niiiidier of rows cm the mother plant the iirst season, but yon can 
cimiige the quality or colour of the baby kernel. 

'W'e iiave nrniced tlie way the kernel is formed, how it is fertilized 
and tiieii grows to maturity. All of this is in regular form and tvaS' 
designed, !>? the C^reator. But there is a work for man to do. He can- 
not make silks or germs of pollen,, but he is the husbandman of the field 
as well 'as of the fl.oek, and holds at his will the' product of his earnest 
labour. He who would produce pedigreed stock mnstd3uild safe and 
secure ' lots and .keep the 'gates closed to prevent the mingling of scrnh 
st*X‘k Av,it,li improved family lie wishes to develop to a certain colour 
or tyj)e : and just so with the corn . breeder. He has an interesting and 
seieiitifie work to 'perform,- and must perform it in the heat of the day or" 
ill rile wet dews of the morning., .No shirking from duty will win in this- 
cunipaigii for the best corn. Each ear, -yes, each kernel, has , an in- 
dividual merit,' and the corn breeder must study that merit, in order- to» 
kuHAV what lie iTiiiatAlo to accomplish his purpose. 

Al'l-ow me here to give you my method. '. Use it fo,r all yon 
c*a,ri, get out of it. I arrange my breeding blocks and nmnber the 
.rows, -using 1, J, 5, 7, etc., as male rows, planted from single ears, each 
.car ,11 umbered tn correspond with the rows in which it is planted,,: using 
rows 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., as mother rows, all planted from single' ears'; and 
--.wliile w,e,': select' the, .best -we, .can -find, -you-:- wfili'„l>e, surprised'-: to '.86,6 .the-,: 
: difference -at husking .time 'm-.,;these,'-rows.--'--.;:.TMs':yon,'c^^ nr: see. if; 

you :mi,x dhe,-ears. '' 

Now. let iis:,go'd}ae'k'and .start -a block from two ears. , N'o. -l is.an ear 
-cd" veiw 'high-'qiiality. of E-eid"s Yellow'. Dent. ; ■■No. 2 is',, an , ear. of Tery ';high , 
(|iuii„ity ,'of - .Mammoth "Jolms.'on ■ .(yeiIo,w --I want,;, to..,,e-oinMne- these ..two 
varieties' for 'a 'special purpose, and 'in-, order-, that -yon' may -.understand' 'th&'- 
'-work, it .-'will 'be' necessary, for’,’ me' to, show-". --.yo'u-, the quality .-.nf ' each, -and- 
the object I had "in',,v.iew in 'breeding ,„"them together. " 

E,.e:krs Yellow 'Dent is- one,; of the old'er varieties 'of, -yellow- corn, and-, 
is a 'l>lm3d,'-iiaving'l>een-'inixed-’;'--in'.18.4T^^ with, small yellow 

-.corn on the la'rger 'flesh -coloured com 'brought- from Ohio, by Bobert Eeid,. 
-to Delviii Pra-irie in 1845- , ," -This ^'mixing 'wa's -done by replanting the 
larger flesh (or reddish) coloured com, 'which was a poor or thin stand 
-that year, with the small yellow corn, ' This was hot corn breeding. 
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tiiough it was a very valuable ' pifeee of work; but it took a good many 
j'Ocirs to develop Eeidvs Yellow Kent to its present state of iiigii protein 
and liigh oil and its extremely proiidc qualities. These were tlie quali- 
ties 1 wanted : to preserve if : possible. .Figure 2 represents' a' perfect 
type of Reid's Yellow' Dent, 

Mai'iimotli Johnson is also an old variety^ but its origin is not de- 
finitely known.' ,I obtained seed ‘from a good, corn man who had carried 
liis seed out of tiie field each year for fifteen years. He never attempted 
to breed corn and had depended altogetJier on 'field selection. This 'Corn 
came, under my exaiiiinat.ion and its beautiful coiourj straight, rows and, 
cylindrical ears; with nicely covered tips, at once attraet'e,d' iiiy atte,ii- 
tion. 

I had so,me of it analyzed and found it lower in protein than Eeid's 
Yellow Ihmi. I also concluded the kernels had a little too much space 
bet'ween the rows. I decided to breed them together and see if I could 
not retain tl"ie colour of Mammoth Johnson and its straight rows, breed 
some .more oil ' and protein into it : make it more prolifi.c, like Eeid's 
Yellow Dent, and make it mature earlier, if possible. 

Xext I vrill take up the breeding block in detail and show how wc^ 
can register and pedigree corn. 

How can we pedigree and register corn? Let us take the ears we 
used above. No. 1 as Eeid’s Yellow Dent, and No. 2 as Mammoth JoEu- 
soiy, and let us change them to A and B. for convenience., calling Eeid’s 
A' and Mammoth Johnson B. , ■ ' ■ 

1 want to preserve B’s straight rows and fine colour, so I use it as 
the .mother ear and plant it in my block No. 1 in i‘ows 2^ 4. fi, 8, 1(V 
etc. I want to get some more oil and protein into B and niake the 
kernels that grow on B, more, prolific, so I plant ,A 'in rows LcJfio, 

.etc.', .These ears'.have one .thousand -'kernels and will plant ten rows, .ea'Cli-" '; 
thirty-six' hills" long, or, eight'' rods."''"' "Planting three, feet .■eiglit'.dnches ■ 
.'apart this makes block No. 1' twenty row's, wide and., thirty-six ''hills Jong' 
of separate varieties of corn. If we let them alone they will mix, each 
fertilizing the other. Thus you will loiow little or nothing about what 
you ha\'e done: you might Just as well, yes, better, have shelled these 
two ears together and planted them in twenty rows. This is the way 
some men pretend to breed corn. That is nothing but mixing corn, and 
that is the very thing every good fanner is trying to avoid. 

Well, Then, what is corn breeding? Corn breeding is the art by 
which we can tell what relation one variety is to another or how they 
were mated together. Thus in block No. 1 we wish to fertilize B with/ 
tim pollen of A, so we watch for the tassete, and as fast as they come 'in " 
sight we pull them out on ail the rows of B and let all the tassels of A ' 
grow and fertilize B, and also itselL Now we have B a half-blood, but 
A remains tlie same, because every kernel received life from ^ A t feat’ Br; . ' 
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Hormesicknessrn 

PRGGEEbVS REPORT BY MR. H. WATKiYS-PlTCHFORD. 

Me. H. Watkiis^s-Pitchfoeb^ the Gevemiiient Bacteriologist^ lias sent 
the foilowing progress report on Horsesickness investigation work to the 
Minister of Agriculture: — 

Sir^— I have the honour to forward herewith for the information of 
the Minister of Agriculture a further brief progress report dealing with 
the recent held tests imdertaken in connection with the investigation of 
the disease Horsesickness. 

Attached will be found a report from my assistant, Mr, Ilarbery 
showing the present state of tlie enquiry at the Tugela Camp. 

The details of this Eeport are of interest and significance, tending 
to prove eonelusively the correctness of the theory that the inimunity of 
the horse to Horsesickness is a matter of degree, varying not only aiiiongst 
different animals but fiiictuaiing in the system of the individual, and 
rarely, if ever, attaining to such a degree of immunity as will sufiSee to 
resist throughout life an infection which seems to vary so greatly both in 
degree and 'kind. 

It is improbable— as Mr. Harber points out— that the intensity of 
the Horsesickness infection in the Tugela Valley in summer can be sur- 
passed in virulence in any other pait of tiie Siib-continentr 

The exposure, therefore, by night and day, of the experiinental . 
animals in this locality must be held to constitute a test as severe in its 
nature as any horse is likely to be subjectecl to, and^ severe than 

the average horse will encounter. The results of the exposure of the 
experimental horses to such conditions are given briefly in the report 
subjoined. All the control, or untreated horses, iiave now succumbed, 
while three of the treated horses have also died from uncomplicated 
Horsesickness, leaving ten of the treated or protected horses which have 
resisted for a long time the very virulent natural infection of the locality. 

Of the protected mules, the original number {22) have resisted the 
disease, while of the eight unprotected mules — ^virdiich were all old animals 
— three have died from Horsesickness and another is reported as dying 
at the date of writing. The original object of this field enquiry — ^M'hich 
was to ascertain whether the treated animals possessed any immunity to * 
the disease, and, if so, to what extent — hm 'been ''sucKsessfuIiy attained^ 
and there is no room for doubt that the inoculations to 'which ihe^' ' 
animals have been subjected have increased to a grea|; exilent -their 
powers of resistance to the disease. It As 
ment of these horses been mote prolongedi ot 
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the" degree «>f resisiaiiee induced would have sulficed to have avoided any 
dtiUiiS whatever amongst such animals. 

Tile endeavour rliroiigiiout lias been, Iiowever, to keep the process 
OiV details of treatiiieiit as simple and practicable as. possible in the hopes 
Oi raisinttv or inereasing* ilie iniinuiiity of the horse just sO' far as will 
sutlice Tt's withstand the infection ' encountered under ordinary summer 
eonditfjB-. '31ore rlian this 'lias not been attempted. , 

On thf other hand, it must ]>e remembered that the test animals 
laivc not iieeii subjected' to hard work, and it may be that prolonged 
exert lAir wmild nor have .been followed oy such encouraging resnlts. 
Against ' Tiiis, however, it seems fair to place' the fact that inf ection ' has 
been eoiisiant. exeessiiu and prolonged, factors which would not obtain 
under ordinary eoiidirions. 

T'lio value. Iiowever. of .the observations from a comparative point of 
view remains unimpaired, andg while- the entire and absolute immunity 
of all the treated aiiiiiiais was not reasonably to have been ' expected, it 
was dtioped that tiie enquiry would- re-sult in determining the difference 
lietween treated and untreated animals, and that in so doing it would 
deiiionsirate the value of the process devised as a possible, means of in- 
-ereasiiig , trie .resistance or immunity of the horse and mule to a service- 
aide extent. 

It i-s possible that in time .more of the protected or treated animals 
now lit the Tiigeia Ca.mp would siieeiimb if they, continued, to be exposed 
to siie'ii.tibiionnal conditions, of continuous and' excessive , infection, ,biit 
wlieilier this may be so , or .not the protection already enjoyed by these 
aiiima.is i.n tlie past must have been of -a substantial nature and -such as 
tras .not 5,h.ared by t'he fifteen control horses and mules , which have already 
sueeiinibed to iineompLicated Horsesickness. 

As this report is only intended to deal trith the results of the tests 
iioiv satisfact-orily concluded at the. .Tuge.ia Ca.nip, such as are, dealt 
with',; in the-' a-eeoiiipaiiying,,, report '.of-.-Mix Harbeig,. I-- have not- attempted 
to '.deal with,' the other - lines-', of ■. the 'investigation, - which -will, I hope, 
fiiimisli'iiiatcndal'-for ,a..lu:itlier' prog at no distant date.. 

It is, now . my intention — ^as all the control or unprotected "horses 
have succumbed— to close .down this'' experimental, camp.. d'g Th-e>- services ■' 
of niy , assistant are ' urgently •;needed in ■ e.oniiec'tion,;' with, ; other branches 
-of work, and one or',' two of die native ass.xs'ta-nts:'have experienced -attacks, 
-of malarial 'fever. As the, .main, o'bject:--- of' the enquiry, has been' 'at'taine,d,"" 
no great advantage wi.ll -attend 'the further -proioiiging . of -the Camp, ...and 
1 shall endeavour lo arrange for the, inaintenance of, some of ,, the, "'experi- 
mental aniinals upon the ., Coast ' and return others to the - -Laboratory, for 
fiiriher olwervations. 

The practical outcome of the work dealt with above appears to me 
.to consist in the adoption of the process upon adequate lines in a district 
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ill which a recurrence of tiie disease may be eonddently e'l^peeted every 
year. 

I iuive 'already approached the Conima2idaiit-C4eiLeral of Militia 
witii reference to his concurrence in the inocaiatioii of the .horses of one 
of tlie .irioiinted Eegiments most exposed to the ris'k of infection. 

Such iiiociiiation should preferably be made during the winter 
iiionrlis in order to ensure .the establishment of a serTiceable degree of 
ininiiiiiity 'before the onset of the next sickly season. An .arraiigenient of 
tills sort would, I believe, meet with the upproval of the Minister, 

Tills broad and adequate application of the process befoi^e general 
'adoption is attempted is greatly to he desired, masiiiiicdi as the investiga- 
ftioii' of this d,isease i,n the past has been rendered slew by a ineagreiiess 
of resource and a reliietanee to attempt conclusions based upon insiiffi- 
eieiir data, difficulties which, would be to a great extent oyereonie if 
faei,iiTies such as those afforded by the horses of a mounted regiment 
could lie secured, the animals of which are already insured by and under 
observations of officers of the Government. 

It is my duty to acknowledge the assistance irnd encouragement 
which has been extended to this important branch of research by the 
Minister and by yourself whenever opportunity for such has arisen. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(S^d.) W. WATKIMS-PITCHFOED, Lt.-Col, 

Government Bacteriologist. 

ToT’iie Government ' Bacteriologist. - 

Dear, Sir,— I ■ beg to further -report 'upon, the progress '-of 'the work' 
of the Horsesickiiess' Experimental Gamp, 'at -the inouth. of tlie.T.ugela, - 

Since my report of June la.st, the Camp has been visited Avith as 
severe Horsesickness conditions as would exist probably anywhere in 
South Africa. 

As 1 have reported to you from time to time, three of the protected 
horses have suceuiiibed from uncomplicated Horsesickness, wffiicli deaths 
xvere due doubtless to the condition of intense natural infection. 

Ten of the protected horses are still living, this In spite of the 
intense infection which has been so virulent as to cause the death of 
twelve of the control or unprotected horses, of which there are now none' 
living — ^most of them having been dead of Hors^ickness for some con- , 
sideraMe time. ■ , « ; 

Of the twenty-two protected mules there have been no deaths tt$M' 
Horsesickness although quite a number of reactions have ten 
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Out t)f the eight coBtrol mules three are deatO and I expect another will 

shortly siieeiinib. 

It will be seen from the foregoing facts that tlie process of protecting 
horses, tlioiigli not' ai>so]iite, greatly increases, their power of resistance 
to Horsesiekness, and slionld do niiieli to reduce the mortality among 
stabled and eared-for horses. 

(Sgd.) A. F. HAEBEE, M.E.C.Y.S. 


Sugar Cane Gultivafion, 


THE SYSTEM RECOMMEXDED FOR CUBA. 


Ik his recently-published ' book^ ^'‘’Southern Agriculture/’^ Professor , F., 
Earle, the Director of the Cuban Agricultural Experiment , Station, deals 
at considerable length with .the systems of cane cultivation in vogue in 
diiferent countries, and among other things . he . gives an account of the 
systeiii , reeoniiiiended hj the- Cuban Experiment , Station to cane 'cui- 
ti valors- ill that island. This account' is .siinmiarised by the Agricul- 
tn'm! . ews of Ba:rbados'in its issue of tlie 14th November, 1908. , 

The system reconiiaended is an i.n:iproveinent upon that \\''hic]i lias 
long 'been in use by Cuban growers, in that it advocates ,a better pre- 
j}anit,ioii of the land, the growth of a leguminous crop before planting 
the canes, and the intelligent 'use of coni'mereia! fertilizers. , 

The land which is to be 'planted with cane in October' or Yovernber 
','sho'uld,, be, ploughed about ■, nine’ ni,onth'S previously: (February, .-or 'March), 
„a'nd, a , leguiiiinouB -crop, -such 'as ■. velvet'- beans, -sown' in April ,' -'or May. 
A''t}otit Aii'g'iist ' this, '-crop "should be ploughed under, and , the,' land 
harrowed two- or three times with the disc 'harrow. AThen , the,, canes, -are 
to be plaiitecl,' it is reconimencled . that deep furrow^s,' at," , distances '',o,f 
about '7 feet from, each other, be. -opened by -a,' double -ino-uld-board plough, 
-ail'd' a eoinplete , iiumiire of arti'heials '' (where '-ned€*ssary,), 'dist,ribiited, at 
the,', bottom of ' the 'firrrow^s previous "'to ' planting.' ' The, cane used for 
planting p,in*pose,'S, should ,be, selected ■■ from vigor -oiis,-- plant canes or .first 
'ra.to'oiis, and - the set' horizontally '- in' a 'continuous row at' the 

"bottom - 0.1 ,tl,i-e furrows. If .the" soil 'is 'moist „ they ,need'n,ot be covered ’to.-a 
-depth' of rnore than,-' -3, -.'inches,' but '.'if dry," a -'.depth', , of 6 , ,m'Ches ' of s.oihuA- 
reeo-imiiemled.' ' 

,-','„IIarrotving takes, -'place just, as the^shoots are peeping through the 
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grouiiil, tlie harrows being drawn' in the same direction as tlie rows rum 
Tills operation greatly encourages early growth. CiiiriYatiiig or la'jeiiig 
begins wiien the plants' are well up: this is usually done in Cuba with 
a Iiorse cultivator, and the liand hoe is needed only fur removing 'weeds 
jiiid b:H:)seiiiiig the soil betw'een the plants in the rows. It ■ is reeoin- 
liiended iliat the operation be repeated frequently in the early iiioiitbs of 
the year in order to keep down weeds, and to .maintain 'a surface. 'mill eh of. 
loose soil. Ill April, or early in May, it is advised to soi\' cowpeas broad- 
cast l,>etween the rows of sugar cane, eoveiing them afterwards' witli the 
I'lorse-eultivator., 

■T„l'i,e above metiiod of cultivation is specially adapted for lands which 
have g<:>od iiatiiral. drai'iiage, but on land deficient in this respect, the 
system s,lioii.I.d lie modi lied, and the land .ri<lged up aiMiind tlie canes by 
mea.m of disc cultivators. 

In C’liba, ratoon crops of sugar-cane are ])rodueef,l for several years 
on tlie same land, and provision must lie made for .maiiitaiiiiiig the soil 
i.Li good condition and keeping up the supply of 'pla.nt food. The" 
merl'iods devised l>y the officials at the Chibaii .Experiment Station for this 
]}iir|)Ose is as .foll.ows :as soon as the cane is cut, a liorse rake is drawn" 
across the rows, and worked so 'that the trash from the "first '^hiiidclle;’^' 
(ie., tlie space lietweeii two rows of cane) is jmlled oB: to the second, vt.nd 
tliat from the third middle o.ii to the fourth.. In t,his'.way , the spaced* 
bciweeii. t.he,rows across the field are alternately bared or double- trashed. 
The cleared ‘hiiid.dles'* are now ploughed_, the '-soil bei.ng' turned away 
.f.roii'i the ea'ue ro.ws, and. the last furrow runs cli.)se up to 'the, cane so that 
'?!.it3'.i"icial' .niainire.s.,.ean be. applied .around, the roots_, if necessary.. .The" 

■ soi.l is rlieii' thrown back by a cultivator, and is 'kept , well tilled by,' regula,r 
ciilt,ivations /until ' the beginning of the' rainy seaso.n, when '.the'' ratoons: 
.'Imve growii. to a good heiglit. ' At- this- time ' the ■ eiiltiva ted middle' spaces 
are, sown wi rig cowpeas. 

,:„Tlie alternate spaces which have been . double-tru'shed are so thickly 
a'ud 'I'Kaivily cove.re-d that practically no grass or ■ weeds can come 
t'l.i.r»:'.»ugii, and 'these 'portions .'-receive .-no, further attention dining the 
season. , ' ' " ' 

it will be seen tliat with this system of cultivation the ratoon cane 

is growi'iig .under .e,xcellent' cultural, conditions, for one side of each 
row is iho.ro'i'ighly' call t-ivatedy while the other 'is .protected . .by., a .heavy, 
mulch of trash, which serves to retain; moisture. In the following year, 
with the second ratoon crop, the treatment of the middles is reversed, 
the spaces on which the cowpeas were cultivated in the previous year 
liiung doubly trashed, and vice verm. In this way the soil all ot'ct the 
iH'hl is rlioroiiglily mrated and pulverized once in every two years, , 
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The Automobile Hoe, 

A XEW APPLICATIOX OF ArTOMOBILISil TO AGBI- 
CULTUEAL MACHIXEEY. 


Ix ri rifjte ill onr last issue we referred to the new use tO' wliieli 
iiiCUorS'. are iww being put to in America .for tlie driying of harvesters, tlie 
nioi'or iieing iiioiiiited on the harvester. A recent issue of the 
Scientific American describes a further example of the application of 
atironiobilisin to agricultural niaeiiinery — an automobile hoe or culti- 
witor. This new iinplemeiit,. wliieli is 'designed especially for the pnilti- 
vutioii, of Ijeets and other crops planted in rows, has six blades and is 
ciiiven by an explosion motor, by means' of gearing. The eliassisy con- 
sinieted of steel angle bars, is pointed in front and rests on four wheels^,, 
of which the front pair serves for steering and the hind pair for driving. 
In the front of the iiiachiiie is a fwo-eylinder, four-cycle motor of 10 or 
3.2' horse-power, tvhieli may be adapted to burii either carbureted alcohol 
or gasoline by an easily effected el'miige in the carbureter. Tlie feed and 
escape valves may be eontrollecl by. hand, and the 'ignition 'is 
i >3 ;aeeu:m,ulators,. an induction coil and .electric bougies. .The' bearings are 
continuously lubricated by a uieelianieah device. . The ■ cylinders are 
' cooled by ^witer, w'liicli is continuously pumped through; a radiator of the 
wing ty]>e, wliieli is sliown very clearly in the second of the two ilhistra- 
tioiis. f<-»r wiiieh also^'we are indebted to the Scientific Aniericaih On 
tlie axis of tlie ilywlieel and almost surrounded by its rim is a conical fric-- 
tir'm eliiteli,. sc^ eonstrucTed as to exert no lateral pressure on tlie collars. 
This cluteli is eonneeted by an elastic sleeve with the speed' ehangiug box^ 
w'hi'Ch ' 'contai.ns ' two t.rains.-of ■gearing.' ■ one ''.for, forward, ' the ' other ' for,,' 
■:'l:^ackward/';iri'o^ th e.'. 1 after elf ee ting a-;' reduction ' of :sp'eed''in 'tlie ratio 

' ',1' ., to ' 11:1:0, d ifferentia i ■ is'' ■eo'nt'rol led ' l»y ■ an . endless screw. ' Tl'ie i n axi- ^ 
::i'inu:u speed .of the nua'Chine is about 2 'feet ■ per second, or a,' iii.ile:'„and ' a ■ 
oiKiTi'er jwT hour.. Because of 'tlie red.iiciio,n me'iitiO'iied 'above li:ie .''S:peed' 
backward eaiiriot exceed. '8 .inches' per se'Cond. ',■ ■ The driver sits-' in 'the,' 
eoiiii'e oi r'l'ie inaeliiiie 'and steers liv' means.' of ii'' Galle cliaiiimmiiiiected':' 
witl'i the frO'''nt''','pa.i:r' of wlietls.' '''But 'the' apparatus: ' is so arr.aiiged that ', 
the position of the 0]>erator 'm'a 3 ''be va.ded' to..'Siiit 'the ',rec|iiireiD,.'e',!it'.s of' 
tiie work. In some eases lie walks behind the inacliine. ',tvlie:re he"' 'can 
waicb Tie and regulate the speed accordingly. On reaching tlie 
end tif ihe row tlie machine turns on me of its driviue- os on 

f }i!¥on and tliat wheel returns along the track niad<-^ hy it in corning. 

The automobile hoe complete weighs 2,:o0 pouiKls. and cultivates 
a Gtri]'* more tbaTi 8 feet in width. Over horse lines it possesses the ad- 
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yantage of suppressing 'the trampling of the joung plants, in addition 
to greater uniformit}’ of action. Hence it tdlL doubtless, be generally 
employed wherever drilled crops are ' cultivated on a large scale. By 
the substitution of blades' of special form the machine can be adapted to 
aceoinplisli, rapidly and neatly, the preparation of the ground before 
sowing, which is so important especially in '.the cultivation of beets. 


Paper from Maixe Stalks. 


I^v^'ESTIGATIOXS IX THE UNITED STATES. 


Ix our last issue we drew attention to. the discovery, which it is stated 
h.as been made by tlie chemists of the Ihiired States Department of , 
Agrieiiltiire, of a sabstitiite for wood pulp— naniel\% iiiealie stalks. , A 
eommunicati.oii' has now been received l>y the -l^finister of A,g.rieiiltii.re 
fi’oni the Commercial Agent (Mr. Harrison),, who lia.s been 'making.' en- 
quiries oil, the subject. , ■ 

. ' Mr. Harrison lias 'been in correspondence w.iTh the ■ United 'States 
Departnient,' of Agriculture ■ in ■MMshington, ,and has received the follow- 
ing 'Comnmmeation , 

‘^''Tli.e aimouneements ■in.'che"publie'..'press on the results:; of,: investiga- 
tions" on, .'the' 'manufacture -of" paper. :,froiu cornstalks a:re:Ui'Ot auilientic 
or entirely aeeuiute. '" It is true, Imwerer, 'that the',, B,ureatt' .of ' Plant . 'In- 
dustry and 'the Forest Service of ■■the Department of .Agri'eiilt'ure are, 
ijivesti.gating the, use of vegetable iibres other -Than' wood as /raw ".materials'' 
for paper making, ATo publications have yet been issued and tliere 
probaWy will he none until the work is completed. 

‘Cl Forest Service press bullecm, giving some of the results already 
obtained, is now in preparation, and 1 will ses that you obtain a copy 
of this bulletin as soon as it is readv for distribution/’ 

The Dommercial Agent also encloses with his comniuuieation a copy 
of an article sent him by the Board of Trade and culled from tlie Ftfper 
21 in, or the subject of cornstalk paper which explains the process. The 
jirtitde runs as follows: — 

‘AVashington, October 14th^ 1908. — Experiments eonchicted by 
chomists of tlie Bureau of Forestry and Plant Industry hi< the - iiew 
'Lalioratories here have demonstrated, it k said^ that paper .cat) he laade 
inmi cornstalks, by luiieh the same process that used wood 
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pulp, at a cost, wiieii iiiaeliiiiery lias been perfected, of a little OTer half 
the cost of making it from wood pulp. 

‘■‘The scientists feel sure that it is absolutely practical, tlie newly 
(liscoverecl process Imcing been subjected to every test. 

^‘Samples of the cornstalk paper made by Dr. H. S. Bristol ami Ilia 
assistants were shown to-day. It is made in five grades of different 
colour and textnre. The first grade is of dark gray colour and heavy 
texture, resembling parchment. It is almost as tough as sheepskin and 
coiimiereially might be used for nmny purposes. 

‘’'‘Another grade is of alighter gray of tbe same eliaracter. There are 
ixvo shades of yellow and one of wliite. The white paper is made from 
the hard oiitside shell of tlie cornsralk and the yellow from the inside, or 
pith. The yellow paper has a large fibre, and in many respects is like 
the paper nianiifaetured from rags and linen, soft and pliable, and might 
'be utilised by 'newspapers. ■ ■■ 

‘'Tn making paper froni eornstaiks the scientists have used the 
‘^"soda"' process, •^ducli is acknowledged by paper niaiinfaetiirers to be 
ilie best ineans of making paper froin^ wood pulp. The cornstalk pulp 
is cooked for from two to two and a half hours; it takes from twelve 
to fourteen hours to cook wood pulp. 

^'Dr. Bristol says he has already nmde paper froni cornste almost 
as cheaply as it can he niade from wood pulp. It has taken fifty years 
to d evelop tlie pi*esent methods of making paper from wood pulp* D:i.% 
Bristol believes that when proper machineiy is built and tlie farmers 
realise that a good revenue may be derived from the sale of cornstalks, 
paper will be manufactured from the new material at half tlie cost of wood 
pulp 'paper. ' . ' ' 

“Witii wood at $8 a cord, paper is made from wood ])ulp al a 
cost of a ton. (kirn stalks can be bought for a ton and the paper 
made with the })resent primitive machinery, for £14 a ton,” . 

Fatal farmers will follow with interest the progress of these in- 
vestigations, for if it is found feasible to manufacture pajier from mealie 
sialks upon a* paying, commercial liasis, there will be a good future 
before IShital as a paper manufacturing country. ’At jiresent most of our 
mealie stalks are wasted every season, but if they can be sold to paper 
factories they will prove a iveleome source of income to the fanner. 

Mr, Harrison lias promised to keep the Department of Agrieultiirc 
informed as to the progress of the experiments^ and any information 
of interest to our readers wdiicli may be received will be published in the 
rJonrnnh 


Exertion for the meeting of , individual wants is labour; play is 
exertion that has no end beyond itself. ' 
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I allow aid exhi|»ita to, ttav^, .fr^, 

e for .tjie double journey they might get it. 

"(K«^tai| ‘said'^i?|«• stocfc'was 
•i to t!he ghbws ■w'iich 'ii*as 'qi(iite“aiifit,'; it wad 


(IsTatal) dissented, but the motion was lost bj 

)tioh to the effect fthat railway rates should be si 
hahlage and handling, was withdrawn. 

A.i Frjsights. 


ll'A-MSES, 

There were several resolutioBs bearing on railway rates^ etc. 

Mr. King (Natal) moved:— 

•'That this Congress is of opinion that the Railway Adiiiinist rations 
slionld be requested to consider the advisability o£ carrying stock and pro- 
duce intended for exhibition at agrieultiiral shows free of charge/^ 

Much talk was heard, he said^ as to railways being worked on a 
business basis: he was not sure that this was not a good business principle. 

Mr. l)e Yiiliers: Is this a matter of charity.. ’ y 

Mr, Johnstone (Natal) : No; it wmild especially assist small societies 
tD continue their operations. 

Mr. R. II. Struben (C.C;) thought the request was unreasonable. 

It was iiopeless to ask tlie Cape Government for any such concession. 
How could he ask a Government already in diffiealties to go farther into ^ 
debt ? * ■ • ' , 

' Mr. Pouitney thought the trouble had come from his Colony (Trans- 
vaal). Their General Manager said he thought their rates were as fav-- 
ourabie as those of Natal and the Cape, but when they proved to him that 
the, Transvaal rates were> IIP per centr higher, he replied that the other * 
Colonies would have to level up. their General Manager would 
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Mr. lAiloier ( r>i:reetor of Agriculture) thought tlie resolution an 
impossible one if tbe mover ekiiued the same rates for wool as for eoah 
Tlie railway authorities vrould not treat with such a resolution. For im 
stance, he pointed out the space occupied hy a ton of coal compared with 
ilmt taken up by a ton of wool. O.K.C. fanners took the matter up wotti 

the C.S.A.E. and the reply was that the freight coukl not be reduced 

unless the wool were compressed. 

Mr. Evans (Xatal) protested vigorously against tlie suggestion that 
wool should be carried at the same rates as coal. He pointed out that 
eyen if the price of wool were only 6d., the value of a ton of wooh would be 
£o0, whilst that of a ton of coal would only be vs. 6d. at the pit’s mouth, 
and what was more coal went down by train loads as compared writh wool 
by truck loads. The £50 worth of wool could afford to pay l|dv a ton 
per mile, and could not be treated on the same basis at all as coal. 

Mr. H. Wiltshire (Xatal) also pointed out that the railway 

scarcely handled coal at all. It was loaded straight into the trucks 
at the mine and unloaded at the destination by the consignee ; the coal 
trade was going on all the year round providing a regular income; wool 
carriage was only for- a short season of the year. 

The origmal resolution stood without the w’-ords ‘^'■'at the same freight 
as coal/’ the request being that the rates ^ke considerably reduced.” 
This Mr. Wan Alphen thought more reasonable and would support, but 
he could hot ask that coal freights be applied to wool, 

Mr. Struben consented to leave the resolution in its original form. 

Another delegate pointed out that wool could not be compressed be- 
fore it had been seen by the buyer, and yet another that the disadvan- 
tages of compressing might outweigh any slight advantage in lower rates. 

The amended motion was carried by votes to 2. 

Mr. T. W. Hunt (Transvaal) moved: — 

“That it is desirable that wool bales, sacks, fruit boxes, and other 
materials designed for the packing and conveyance of South African 
agricultural products, should be carried on the S.A. Eailway system at 
especially low rates.” • 

He remarked that it was absurd and a disgrace to the railway 
systems of South Africa that it should co§t more to bring material from 
Durban to the Transvaal than the original cost of the material plus car- 
riage hy sea from Europe to Durban. 

Mr. King (Xatal) thought this was more a question for the Custom? 
D’nion. The freights on over-sea boxes and material complained of by 
Mr. Hunt were for the protection of the South African article. 

The motion was carried by a small majority. - , 

Doubue-Dece: Sheep Trucks. 

Mr. Hunt moved: — 

“That this Conference exercise its influence to obtain the nse of 
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douBle-cIeeked triickL'^^ of South Africa, for the conYeyanee 

^of small stock;, siich trucks to be provided, at the same rates as those 
Tiow prevailmg for single txucks.'’^ 

Mr. Ilimt said the sheep trucks of the South African Adniinistratioii 
were a disgrace to any country. The railways knew how to charge the 
farmer and in many instances did not give value for the money. They 
should press the South African Eailways, to he up to data an use the 
same class of cars as Australia and Uew Zealand. 

Mr. Bailey seconded; , 

Mitchell remarked that in Uatal the excuse of the Eailway De- 
partment was that there was insufficient small stock carried to justify the 
expense of doiible-cieck earS;, but now that sheep were iiicreasiiig so rapidly 
■was the time to press home the point. 

Mr. King pointed out that double-deck cars eoiiid be used for no 
•other purpose, so that Govermnent would lie unlikely to go in i'or them 
without making proper enquiries as to whether they would be jiisti.liecl. 
Me favoured asking that something should be done by way of experiment. 

In reply to the Eev. Scott, the mover consented to strike out the 
words after stock. ' ■ ^ 

Mr. Ernest Edmeades moved:— 

^‘That this Conference request the varioii^ Governments to institute 
'.-enquiries as to the practicability of double-deck tiucfe for tlie eonxnyance 
of small sheep over -the various railway systems.'^ 

He thought this would overcome all the difficulties. 

The Secretary: All the difficulties of the railways. Some members 
thought the use of double-deck trucks would increase the torture of sheep 
in transit. 


Mr, Bortliwiek seconded the amendment, and said small stock at the 
present, time suffered quite enough in transit, and if the proposed new 
mode of conveyance wns going to increase their torture Congress should 
mot support it. The Cape conceded the request of some farmers to accept 
more sheep per truck," but it was so abused that small stock were frequently 
removed from tmeks dead. Then tlie number was reduced to 42 with a 


•sort of compromise that farmers might truck more if they took the risk. 
Me favoured enquiries and experiments before adopting any such proposal. 

Mr. Hunt, in reply to the debate, thought the double-deck truck more 
Bumane than the present conyeyance with no cover except a net to pre- 
vtnt the sheep jumping out. He pointed out it wms as much a danger to 
^put too few sheep, into a truck as too many, ‘ 

' toento lost and the original motion carried. . , - i < 

The following motion w;as on tM'ag^nd^ for / 

. •'^hat this Conference suggests ''-tihkty^theb' yarioaaa y ^^^^ Ariean 
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GoverumeBts approached with a view to the appointnieBt of an Inter-- 
Gcslonial CoiioBissioii for the purpose of franiing Scab Lawsp which, shall 
be, as far as ])ossi])le, on the same lines, and miiforinly stringent in eachn 
terr.itory/’ 

Mr. lu H. Sti'iiben’ ( thC.) remarked that tlie for 

cmain dehnite action by the diiferent Colonies. In view of the fact 
that a large section of the farming community believe that scab does not 
have an Cifcet on the market, and with a view of educating them on the 
subject, he moved as an addition to the resolntion:— 

‘‘Tliat tills Conference urges cm the various GoYeriinients of South 
Africa the necessity of appealing to farmers for loyal co-oj^eration in the’ 
eradication of scab, and in undertaking to take educational steps to prove 
to sheep-farmers the ultimata great hnaneiai benetit that must accrue 
from the eradication of scab even at the cost of temporary loss by redne-- 
tion in the price of wool and skinsf^ 

' This ' was seconded.' 

Mr. Eobertson^ speaking for the Transvaal, said active educational, 
ineasiires on scab were no longer necessary,. The majority of fanners o 
recognised that scab could be eradicated, and they were trying to do it. . 

( Hc?ar, hear. ) The Transvaal were, rather, talking of passing legisla- 
tion dealing with eompulsory dipping and: quarantining. Passing such 
a .resolution as that coming from Mr. Strnben would not help at all.. 
They must ask the Government to take stronger measures. 

Mr. Johnstone (.Natal) pleaded for nnity of action and similar laws- 
throughout South Af lien— and vigilance in seeing that they were^ 
stringently carried out. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nicholso-n confirmed Mr. Eobertsonks view, remarking that the* 
Government Inul wiitten to the Cape Governmeut pointing out tijat scabby 
sheep had been sent from the Cape to Enstenbiirg and Marico districts.. 
General Botha had called a meeting for the 9th January next. The 
circular announcing the meeting contained regulations more stringent 
tlian any now in force on the subject. But no matter what they did in; 
the Tmns\-aal, i^outh Africa could not be free from tiie pest until its laws ' 
were unifori^ily stringent. Scab was probably robbing South Africa of 
,LT50,(}0() -a year. He invited all present to vote for the original motion.. 

Mr. Elirlicli spoke of the ^hnilk and water’^ character of Mr. 
Btriiben's proposal. No motion could be too strong on the subject. The • 
time had gone for pious resolutions like Mr. Struben^s. Let them lay 
clown what they wanted; they knew the requirements' very well. The* 
O.H.fb was the only Colony where sininlta neons dipping had been in 
existence lor the past five years. He admitted that the regulations had' 
been relaxed. (Laughter.) The improvement realised in the eradica-- 
tion of scab may have justified the ^fyernment in thinking relaxation, 
advisaldc, hut he, the speaker, thongh^The time was unripe for any” 
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weakeiiiiig of regulations on the subject. The great danger was trek 
..sheep coming .from the Cape in times of drougiit ; that was tlie problem 
they alone coiild not solve p there iiiiist ])e inter-colonial action. 

The Eev. Mr. Scott (hiatal) intimated that it was owing to the 
initiative of the Aatal Agricultural Union that hlaral was educated up 
to til e position she oecujjied to-day in regard to freedcim from seal) ^ and 
Mr. .King said Katal would be free from scab to-day but for the other 
Colonies. 

Mr. Bailey advocated the native being treated in the same way as the 
vvliite man was or all their eferts would be in vain. So fax as he 
inew there was not a single dipping tank in any location in tlie Traiis- 
; vaal.,' ^ ■ ■ ' . 

Mr. Tliait said it rvas absolutely necessary for the future of the wool 
industry of South Africa that scab should be eradicated as soon as pos- 
sible. The whole trouble was that certain Governments pandered to the 
men who wanted amthing kit progress. (Laughter.) They must give 
:such Governiiierits to understand that tliey were going straight for tlie 
pest and that they ivere going to have scab eradicated in the shortest time 
possible. (Hear, bear.) 

De Aulliers (Cape) assured the Congress that although scab wms 
xife in the Cape years ago, it was now becoming unknown in some 
.■districts,''' 

Mn 0. E. G. Evans (Cape) feai*ed from remarks dropped that there 
•was an idea that the Cape was very scabby, (LaughtGr,) In his 
triet, for instance, there ivas very little scab. He hoped scab legidations 
wmuld become more stringent than in the past. 

’ ' . ' Mr. E. H. Strubcn resented being told that the Cape had 'hiiilk-and- 
wateU^ views on scab, and claimed that he moved for simultaneous 
dipping throughout the country at the Pretoria Conference, but it was 
.said he was going too fast. At the Cape Congress he moved to do away 
with ^kiilk-and-'water'’ dips and that caustic soda and sulphur bo the 
recognised dip. So that he claimed they were not belnnd other Colonies 
in the desire to eradicate scab. All he asked for was tliat statistics sliouid 
he gleaned and proofs eompiled to cGhvinee the backward man that scab’ 
*can be eradicated and that eradication will benefit him and the country 
ut large. At the same time he concurred with the motion omthe paper. 

The motion was carried unraiimously, only three having voted the 
addition moved by Mr. Struben. 

T i'"’'" ' liABni-LING Pnopibos. 

The following resolution was adopte^l’i^ — this Congress is of 
opinion that for the protection and the encoura.gement of the sale 

of South African meat, and other South African produce, all produce im^ 
ported from oversea should be clearly labelled as such by the seller.” 
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AffHcuitufBi Research i 

TWENTY YEAES' WOBK IN VEEMONT, U.S.A. 

II,_STOCK AXL) DAIEY HUSBANDEY. 

Last inontli Ti'e piiblislied a sliort aeeoimt of investigatoDS undertakeiL 
by the Termoiit Agricultural Station into fruit and general crop growing,, 
confining ourselves to the results of such investigations as were likely to- 
prove of interest to Natal farmers. This month we condude our notice^, 
dealing with stock feeding and dairy hushaiidry. 

'' ' STOCK 

Effect lipon Milh Flow 0 to Ration of Emulsified or Tin- 

eninhificd Fed , — Sundry investigators having published the results of 
experiments into the advisability of adding an extraneous fat to a eow’S'- 
ration as a ineaiis of improving the qtiality of the milk (^‘feeding fat into 
milk't)^ trials with four cows in 1*898 and ten cow^s in 1899 were made^ 
using raw and emulsified cottonseed oil and emulsided maize and linseed 
oils. These were fed with maize meal and bran against the same ration & 
witliout oil.- Milk yields to the unit of dry matter eaten Were always- 
increased when oil was fed, the increase amounting from 3 to 9 per cent... 
Total solid and fat yields were increased by the cotton seed oil feeding: 
from 2 to 15 per cent, and on linseed oil feeding 2 per cent., but not on 
maize oil feeding. The fat content was always increased at the outset^,, 
luit (|iiiek.lv .returned to normality or Jess wAen maize or linseed oils were* 
fe(l. This increase— unaeeompauied by rise in the percentage, of sol ids- 
not-fat — was fairly permanent, lasting from 4 to 0 weeks at leasts when 
either raw or emulsified cottonseed oil w^as used. Since the same changes 
were brought about when raw oil was fed as followed the use of emulsified 
oil, it is safe to say that enmlsifying was of no avail as a means of feeding- 
fat into milk. 

Feeding Value of Buclcpheat Middlings , — Ten cows were used dm- 
ing two seai^s. When 4 Sbs. buckwheat middlings replaced 1 lb. mealie- 
meal and 1|- lbs. each of cottonseed and linseed meals^ production dropped 
about 3 per cent.; when it replaced maize meal, the production gained 
about 4 per cent. The results the second year were more pronounced. A 
buckwheat middlings ration seemed fully equal to a cottonseed-linseed 
ration and carried a shade more digestible protein. It made from 8 to 
11 per cent, greater product than did the ration of half maize and half 
bran. Whenever fed, the quality of the milk was improved nearly O-BO 
per cent. This disproportionate increase in the fat content was observed 
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both years. Biiekwheat middlings fed in considerable quantities tends 
slightly to inci^ease the fat percentage of milk. 

Feeding Value 0 Feed . — This breakfast food residue was 

fed daily two successive years/ each year as compared witirbran and with 
half and half eottoiiseed-iinseed meals and the first 3 ^ear also as compared 
v^itli g'liiten meal, I G cows being employed the first and 11 the second year. 
It proved equal to average wheat bran as a milk maker and to be 
superior to a rather inferior grade thereof y but it was not equivalent of 
either gluten meal or the cnttonseedTinseed ration; neither was it as 
economical a coneentrate as were these. 

Feeding Value of Dried Molasses Beet Pulp.— This materia^ a 
residue from diffusion batteries of beet sugar factories iiiixed with 
residiumi molasses, was fed for six months to six cows in comparison with 
wheat bran, and to five cows in comparison with silage. Pound for 
pc-iind of dry matter it see^ned essentially equivalent in feeding value, 
to wheat bran and mature maize silage. 

Heavg Gram Feeding . — An increasingly heavy grain ration was fed 
to three cows. It began at 6 lbs. and reached 12 to 14:^ lbs. daily. The 
imtritive ratios ranged from 1 : 5- 6 to with two cows, and from 

1:3 to 1:6 with fihe other. One cow maintakied the flow'' and its quality 
for M days; another ^‘responded to an additional pound of meal with an 
increased niilk yield of better quality Both shrank when put for Ifi 
diivs on nearly equivalent amount of a wider grain ration. A¥hen placed 
on another grain ration of eqiial ^veight but iiarrO\v ratio, one held her , 
own, the other continued to decrease in yield. A farrow cow fed equal 
weights of bran and cottonseed ineal, beginning with 6 pounds daily and 
increasing to 12 pounds, slightly bettered her flow. On 10 pounds bran 
and gluten feed she bettered it yet more; and on 10 poimds clear bran 
she lowered it. No unfavourable elfeets on cow or product resulted dul- 
ling the two months’ trial. . ^ 

Feeding Values of Beets and Carrots . — Twm cow's were fed for 16 
weeks on beets and carrots. Carrots far surpassed beets in feeding value* 

Feeding Value of Artiehohes.—A single eow^ was fed artichokes as 
coiyipared wutli silage. Ten per cent, less milk was made om the silage 
tt) the unit of dry matter. The quality of the milk was unaltered. It 
claimed for the Ereneh unproved white artichoke that all i^rts of animals 
would eat readily both tuber and stalk. The cows ate the tubers well , 
but not a single one wmuld eat the stalks. * ' , * 

• Feeding Value of Fumphim.—ThnQ^ cows were fed under conditions 
wdiere pumpkins, seeds and all, were substituted for silage, about 2-^ 
.pounds of pumpkins being fed in place of 1 pound of silage. Practically 
tlie same production, but 5 per cent, more of the unit of dry matter, was 
made on pumpldn feeding than on 'the. silage ration. The quantity of 
the mOk'xem^ii^ied mch§^eA- - * ^ ^ ^ ,, 
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Feeding Value of Apples. — Eoiir cows were fed in alternative periods 
rations where, apples replaced tliree-foiirtiis of tlie silage. Eight per cenL 
less product ivas made on the appie than on the silage ration. The 
former eoiitaiiied, however, 8 per cent, less food; hence tlie nnit of dry 
matter made as ninch on one ration as on tlie other. The qiiality of the 
milk -was not alteied. Pound for pound, apples did not prove equal to 
silage. Pound for pound of dry matter, they appeared to be nearly as 
useful Apijareiitlj they have about 40 per cent, the feeding value of 
silage. No damage resulted to the cows from somewhat liberal feeding. 

E'jfeat of Q rooming of Qoivs upon the AH Ih i'ToR?.— Eight cows in two 
seasons were uniformly fed^ but wv ere either groomed or left xingrooined in 
alternating periods. The first year no appreciable effect was observed,; 
the second year, 4' per cent, less milk was made wdien the cows werei 
groomed. The quality of the nnlk was unchanged. GroGining cows • 
should tend to better the keeping quality of milk and the grade of th(^ 
bntteiy but does not seem to add to the milk flow or its fat content. 

Wool and Wool Measurements. — -Samples were taken from shoulders, 
bellies, hips, thighs, body wrinkles and neck wrinkles of twm rams and 
two ewes. They ranged from -00089 to -00108 inches in diameter and 
in the order stated. The ewe wool xvas a trifle less coarse than that of 
the rams (-00095 vs. *000967 inches). A trial of the effect of nitro- 
genous and carbonaceous rations on wool fibre measurements was in- 
deterounate in its outcome. 

Pig Feeding. 

Sour skim-milk produced just as good or a shade better results, 
pound for pound, as did sweet skim-milk. Two ounces of maize meal 
to each quart of skim-milk made a pound of pork at the least cost for 
food. Larger amounts of maize meal produced more rapid growth, but 
at an increased cost for food per -pound of pork. A method of feeding 
early in life wdiieh tends to develop bone, muscle and digestive organs, 
rather than to form fat, builds a foundation on which greater profit may 
be made when heavy feeding begins in preparation for market. During 
the finishing off process 12 quarts of skim-milk daily per pig, wdth all the 
maize meal -that wmuid be eaten, produced a more rapid growth at less cost 
per pound than did 6 quarts of skim-milk under similar conditions. 

It is usuaJiy stated' that bulky or watery foods tend to promote 
stomachic and intestinal growth and to increase the shrinkage. Yet in a 
series of tests the shrinkage of pigs fed bulky feeds was little if any 
greater than that of pigs fed more concentrated rations, while the shrink- 
ages on watery and on concentrated rations w^ere identical. 

To the query whether it is ‘^more profitable to f eed . skim-niilk freely 
or to feed less, maldng up the shortage in grain'— or, in other words, 
the relative economy of diluted or concentrated rations — the answers 
given were: ‘"No marked effect one way or the other'';, and ^‘■'The cost of 
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food per pound increases and the profit sliglitijr favoured the less watery 
ration/^ ■ 

The relative feeding values of sldm and milks are stated in 

one case to he as 5 :4 and in another as equivalent. 

The relative feeding values of maize meal and whole corn were twice* 
determined with results ^^^slightly^^ in one case and considerablv in the 
other in favour of the meal. Doubt vvas expressed /Vhetlier the gain was 
'equal to the cost of - grading.^^ Feeding nieai wet gave better resutt than 
^feeding it' dry. k ^ k '■ it /c : 

■'Bee-heeinng. 

; Trials made during three seasons \vere held to warrant the following 
yntatements — 

i?o perceptible difttwence noted between diiierent sized frames 
in wintering or building tip in the spring. 

Double broocT chambers for wintering and spring building up clid 
n<')t ])rove useful. 

Stimulative spiing feeding proved injurious. 

Bees will inake iise of scrap \vax in comb construction during the 
honey flow. 

The peiioclical removal of all drones cUid drone brood failed to prey 
Went swarming. 

The removal of the queens during honey flow wms of no avail. 

could be detected , by experts in the c|uality ‘of honey 
produced under otherwise similar conditions upon different eonib founda- 
tions. The Weed new process foundation wms thought superior. 

The honey made by bees fed with cane sugar syrup did not differ 
materially in composition from that directly adulterated. Such as was 
made when the bees were fed but 20 pounds a week -was somewhat more 
like normal honey than that made when they took 20 pounds a day. In 
•each case some laevulosa (honey sugar) was formed and a trace of acid 
j added. 

Feeding back extracted honey for section irlling did not well. 

Tests made seem to indicate that the winter temperature of the hive^, 
may vary without detriment'To the bees. 


I Y.— DAIRY ' HUSBANDRY. 


Effect of Age on ilfiZZ;,-^The year records of 99 cows, comprisin^^ 
-42'^ years of bovine life, were studied, to note the effect of advancing ‘age 
upon milk yield and quality. At tibe outset and until seven years old, 
the milk flow tended to increase, the eighth year flow was inclined to be 
lowrer than that of tRe sewtoth .andptintk that of the tenth 
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year, No eaiiBe wa^ found nor ir? stress laid upon this.; From the nintli 
year omyards the trend was downwards. As regards percentages of total 
solids, fat. and solids-iiot-fat, in most cases the trend was downwards,. 
It is stated tliat heifers iisnally give nearly their lifetime fat content in 
their first lactation. The effect of adyancing years are not importani: 
until old age Irecomes imminent. 

QiKdiiif of the Mille of milk is richer in fat and 

solids-not-fat and of a higher specific gravity than the average of th 8 
inilkiiig period if the cw is in calf. If she goes dry when farrow or when 
but loeenrlj served, the quality is not usnaliy niihandsome. 

Effect of Fatigue on .-—Three trials were made on the 

effect of fatigue on the milk fiow, the cows being driven ten to twelve 
miles and carried 50 to iO miles by rail. In the first trial of 25 cow^s^ 
half gave richer milk the night of their arrival and all richer milk the 
ne3tt moMng, than th weeks later, the fat being the most 

variable cnnslituent. The quanto was unfavourably affected. In the 
second trial it was found that fatigue lessened the flow; temporarily ; 
afiected its quality seriously for the first one or two milkings, and raised 
the quality after a little while. On the third trial, six cows, 18 honrB 
en route. Bni mi milked during this time, showmd temporaiy enrichment 
of the milk for a day or two. Apparently there ir as no serious milk 
shrinkage. It seems safe to conclude as a result of the three trials that 
fatigue tends to lessen the flow' teinporarily, and variously to affect the 
quality for one or ttvo milkings . The folly of testing before a cow 
has become aeeiistomed to her new surrotmdii%s is clear. 

Effect an Milt I^lo of a Change of Quarters, — The station herd,, 
having been driven three and a half miles to a new barn, gave the tw-o 
days following as compared with the two days before the change; 6;5 per 
cent, more milk solids. ,Tii? general yield bettered, the general quality 
"iowered.;;,. ',i.; 

Effect of Ahortion on the Milh Yield . — Abortion in the station herd 
ceased after thorough disinfection with sulphur and plentiful injections 
of laudanum. There is no conclusive .proof that this procedure led to 
the cessation of the disease. Two difierent studies with' four and six 
edws led to the statement that abortion ‘entailed : (a) A shrinkage of 
one-third of the milk yield; (6) a gain of one-tenth in quality; (c) a 
shrinkage of nearly one-third in butter yield; (^^) a more even quality 
of milk throughout the milking period. 

Effect of Weather on Milh 'Flow~YiY2 tests, covering practically the 
whole year, and the conditions of pasture, summer soiling and winter 
bam feeding, pointed directly to the eoiiclusion that the tendency of 
cows is to give from day to clay richer miilc when the temperature falls 
and poorer milk as it rises ; or, in other words, the quality of milk (solidS' 
and fat ) tends to vary inversely to temperature changes. 
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lliscdJaneoiis Notes on Buiter-Mahuig. 

Biitteniiilks cream eliuTiied at 57 deg. F. contained 0*4 per 

cent, fat : at 07 deg. F., 0-52 per cent. fat. A buttermilk drawn from.: 
butter gTanules were very fine tested 0-77 per cent.; wlieii eliiinied to large 
grams. O' 74 per eent. fat. The initial and final quarts drawn from one 
elmniing slanved rikmtieal tests., Sldmmiil^^ drawn from deep setting; 
cans far from and near to erea^m line showed 0-41 and 0-59 per cent, fat 
'respectivehv ■' 

Churnings of iiiixed sweet and ripened creams as compared with : 
separate ehnrnings of each afforded results indicating that in the iiiixed 
product each lot of cream churned as if it were churned alone^ the re- 
suiting loss in being an intermediate. The mixing just 

before ehiirning of creams of different degrees of ripeness entails loss. 

Adding OTO per cent- caustic soda to milk hindered creaming and 
churning arid injuied the bntler, 

it is safe to skiiii deep setting cans down ver}' close to the cream, 
if carefiilly done. The middle of the can furnishes average quality of. 
skinWiilk. 

The milk serum is not influeneed by the separator. The oiily difler- 
enee between whole milk and the skinimiilk’ clerived from it is in the 
amounf of fat it contains. 

The skini-inilk from a rich milk is ■asnaliy richer in solids-not-f at 
thamis that from a thin 


- Thickening up a Thin Stand of Lucerne. — It is sometimes pos-' 
sible and advisable to thicken up a thin stand of newly seeded lucerne bj 
re-seeding. This may best be accomplished by harrowing early in the 
spring the field which was seeded the previous fall or spring, sowing w 
little seed, and covering it with the harro'w. The earlier this work can 
be done the better. The ’difficulty in starting new plants among the' 
elder ones is that tlie plants wdiich are well started will exhaust the soil 
moisture and plant food and shade the younger, more feeble plants, often 
destroying them, especially if a period of dry, unfavourable weather 
should occur. It, is not advisable or practicable to attempt to thicken up 
a thin stand of lucerne on an old field, since the younger plantspcven if 
tliey can ))e started, will hardly survive the season in competi'tito with- 
the old, well-established plants. The old field which has becoma weedy or 
full* of grass had best be broken and rotated with corn [maize] or other 
crops for a year or^so before re-^seeding. In fact” the preferable plan is 
to seed down other fields, using the lucerne, id rotation with corn and 
other crops, rather than to attempt to feeep gelds in alWfa con- 
tinuously.- — A. M. Texiteyek, Experiment S^tion. 
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Agrieultural Go^OptefSition in Germany^ 

PEOGRESS' DGEING RECENT YEARS. 


The aiintial general meeting of the Imperial Union {Relchsverhand) of 
Geniian Agricultural Co-operati\X‘ Societies was held last July at Maintsi/ 
when the twenty-liftli aiiniversarj of the foundation of the Union was also 
celebrated. There were nearly 2,000 delegates present. 

The official address delivered by Br. Haas, the Birector of the 
as reported by the Journal ot the Departinent of AgTiciil- 
tiire and Technical Instruction for Ireland, was a valuable and iiiterestr 
-ing exposition of the history of the Union and of the fundamental prin- 
'Ciples upon which the work is based. 

The organisation in its first year-~—188B—eontained only nine federa- 
tions and societies, with a total jnentbership of 10,000. To-day, 
■. after its amalgamation with the older Eaiffeisen Associations, it embraces 
the grand total of 41 ’federations, nearly 18,000 societies, and a member- 
ship of over 1,500,000. This immense organisation, though it received 
its first impulse frcm Eaiffeisen and Schulze- Delitseh, is, as the Birector 
pointed out, not the work of one man nor of several menV Its develop- 
ment came, as it was bound to do, from below and not from above, co- 
operation being essentially impersonal in its nature. The 
he said, had always pursued a policy of cleeentralisation, and their first 
rule of conduct was: "‘■'Uniformity in great things, liberty in minor de- 
tails.'’^ The greatest freedom had always been allowed to societies .in 
matters of local administration, but all must be based upon the funda- 
mental principle of organised self-help) and solidarity. Dr. Haas dwelt 
• on the moral as well as the material benefits derived from the movement 
by the rural population and also on the efforts it had cost to teach tliat 
population that effective co-operative thought ‘and action must be unseltisli 
thought and action. He dealt with the question of State aid to co- 
operative organisations, in the shape of subventions and in the shape of 
-credit, which had been made a ground of Objection, by their opponents. 
He declared that any State subventions received had been almost ex- 
■ clusively for scientific and propagandist purposes, and only in a few 
isolated instances had tliey been applied to defraying the administrative 
“expenses of co-operative organisations, while the credit given by C-rovern- 
ment banks was not given gratis (though the rate of interest was 
moderate) and was only equivalent to the advantages given to industry 
■and commerce by State financial institutions. The application of State 
"funds to' the promotion of national prosperity through agricultural eo- 
‘Operation he regarded as perfectly legitimate and justifiable. The' 
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ultimate aim of co-operators was independence of all external aid, but 
State aid bad made the rapid extension of agrienltxiral eo-operation in 
all .parts of the Empire possible. It would be rnany years before they 
could do without it. They were thankful for it, and were able to accept 
it without derogaticii to the charaeter of thcirmiovement as one essentially 
fctinded on self-help. The great Steamship Comparties and other in- 
dustrial and commercial interests received State aid in various forms, 
and co-operative agriculture was not ashamed of doing the saine. xinother 
principle to pvhich ilie Eelclisverhami clung was that the 

organisation must ever remain a neutral platform on wliicli part}^ polities 
and religious differences should never find a place; and this rule, Er. Haas 
declared, would be adhered to for all time. 


Deyeloi»ment of tiif Co-operative Movement. 

Tile -following dgiires, taken from the Journal of the Irish Depart- 
ment of xigri culture, indicate the growth of the agTieiiltural niovenieiit in 
Germany within recent years: — 

The number of agricnltnral co-operative societies in existence in each, 
of the years 1904-1908 inclusive -was — 

In 1904 . . . . . . ........ . . 18,309 societies; 

x,. . .,w ..v'.. dv 19,323 ■,;■■■„ I ,, 

' .. .. -20,128" ' „ ■■ 

1901 .. .. 20.9i3 „ . 

,, 1908 .. .: .. .. ; 21,959 

— the average annual increase in the number of societies thus being 900. 

The total for 1908 is made up, as follow^s: Credit societies, 14,675;. 
agricultural societies, 2,128; creamery societies, 3,132; various societies,.. 
2,014. 

The mutual purchase and use of agricultural machinery is an -im- 
portant branch of eo-operatjve activity and special societies are formed 
for tins .purpose. In 1908 the nimiber of such societies in the ReiGhs- 
■iierhand was 223. Tliesc were chiefly threshing machine societies, which 
mimhered 185, There were also 10 steam plough societies, and 28 other 
machine societies. The number of special co-operative machinery 
societies, however, by no means indicate . the number of co-operatively, 
owned agricultural machinery in Germany.. In Bavaria alone, in^ 1902,. 
over 3,000 machines were in co-operative use; these included 683 thresh- 
n ing which 16,052 members- had a'Aare. ^ 

.'I The capital of the, special co-opfratxve macitine, 

^ ' 'aihbimitld t^-£78,34l for XOi Booietieo. ’’j' ^ 

|>ower. In isos thoMS elo<rtricil!4peieti^^^ had 

- a'worlmg '' . , di; 
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The Memt Industry in Hungary. 

By Loudox M. Douglas, 

Leetarer on the Meat Industry, FdM 

SoMH, time ago a party of English agrienltnral writers, of wlioiii I had 
the pleasure of being a member, were invited b}^ His Excellency Mr. 
Igiiatiiis Daranyb Minister of Agriculture in Hungary, to visit that 
country and see its develo|)ments, so that they could report througii their 
Journals to the English people in how far Hungary had adopted modern 
ideas in eoimeetion with agriculture. 

The party arrived at Buda-Pest on Septeniber 14th, and left there 
on September 21th, and during the interval they had the opportunity of 
.seeing the greater part of Hungary. This was no light undertaking, as 
the Kingdom of Hungary covers an area of some 125,430 square miles, 
or Just 4,000 square miles larger than that of the United lungdom.^^ 

•a strong desire, however, to show the visitors everything possible within 
such a limited period, the arrangements had been made so that scarcely 
an hour was lost, and there was something fresh to see all the time. 

The Journey began really at Buda-Pest, in exaniining spine of the 
'notable institutions of that great modern city, and extended through Lake 
Balaton, where the fishery of that great inland sea was duly examined^, as 
well as the beautiful vineyards which surround its shores. On the 11th 
of September the party Journeyed to Komarom, whez’e they had an oppor- 
’tunity of seeing a large Parniersh School, and also a farm eonducted by 
tlie Minister of Agriculture and which is known as Dunaors, and where 
in the unavoidable absence of his Excellency, the party were sump tuously 
^entertained by his brother. From Dunaors they went on to Kisber, whci'c 
the greatest hospitality was also extended to everyone. 

Kisber is one of a number of State stud farms conducted by the 
Hungarian Government, and where horses are bred for home requirements 
and also for. export.' The various farms are Kisber, Babolna,' Mezohegyea, 
E'orgaras, and Palanka. These farms contribute amongst' them to a 
really gigantic horse-breeding industry, which^ is one of the greatest 
resources of agriculture in the country, and the.importance of which may 
he Judged from the fact that horses to the value of £1,166,000 sterling, 
or thereby, are exported every year. 

The cattle of the country present quite different types from those 
in Western Europe, and the long-fiorned Hungarian breed is of quit« 
■peculiar interest. These cattle are, for the most part, used for draught 
oxen, as it is quite an unusual thing to use horses for draught purposet^. 
Of late“ years there has been an attempt made (;o foster tlie breed of heavy 
horses for work on the farms, but very little impression has been made 
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-upon the inimbers of cattle used for work. The cattle in the countrjr 
are dividecl up info the native Hungarian and imported breeds^ and the 
latter consist of Sirnmenthaler, Pinzgauer, and Algauer breeds^ all of 
Swiss origin^ and they are principally to be found in the elevated and 
moiintainoiis districts; whereas the white Hungarian cattle are generally 
found in the Great Hungarian .Plain. Hungarian cattle fonii 22 per 
cent, of the total miinbers in the country/ and the others inentioned 
amount to 78 per cent. 

The object in view in ciilti rating the Swiss breeds is, of course;, the 
production of rnilk and butter. Unfortunately;, however, the production 
of butter has been sadly neglected in Hungary^ and the business is only 
now being formed into a definite industry by itself. It is quite possible 
that in a few years^ time Hungary may become, as it is entitled to, a very 
large export butter area. 

The Great Hungarion Plain^ which is right in the centre of the 
centre of the country and occupies one-third of its total area;, is one con- 
tinuously level surmee^ and is devoted to various systems of agriculture 
but the fact that long droughts are common has an extremely deterring 
eflect upon agricultural progress. On the hills all round about the plain, 
and which form a kind of fringe on the frontier of the country, wine 
growing is conducted to an enormous extent. So miieh so indeed;, that 
at forms tlm staple industry of the mountainous districts. 

Of crops, the principal is that of wUeat^ which forms 30*61 per cent, 
of the total agricultural yield. ISText to that is maize, which forms 21*57 
per cent., and next again is that of oats, forming 9*00 per cent. Agri- 
cultural products such as barle}^ potatoes, tobacco, and other crops are.- 
not cultivated to any great extent. 

The number of swine in the country is returned at about 5,000,00()^, 
and these, for the most part, consist of the Mangalicza breed, and which 


is only one step removed from the wild boar. The Mangalicza pig is a 
coarse, long haired, ungainly looking animal, and contains about fi've 
inches of fat along the back, so that for ordinary purposes to which pigs 
•are put/ namely, for bacon curing, this breed is of very litt^p use. ' Tt 
•appears, however, that the fat is largely used to replace butter in Hungary, 
and, in consequence, the perpetuation of this race of swine continues. 

A year or two ago the Department of Agriculture introduced. 
pigs from England info the country, ^and these were mostly of * 
shire breed*-' ‘ ‘Thesei English pigs have 4 ' 

the r^ulte are visiWe in- 

hoped only a beg3b#in§ ot. an ,alferi#b@n: in 

’pigs, which result /in. 
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The eapital of HimgaiT is Piida-Pesh and naturally one would ejK.* 
peet to find there the most up-to-date markets and abattoirs^ and it may 
be said at once that in these matters Huiigary is seeond to no other 
couiirry. Tlie markets and abattoirs of Buda-Pest are modern institm 
tions, and tliey are designed on quite modern lines. In t lie markets it is^ 
iiotieeaJ3le tliat the ents of meat are entirely different from any obtained 
in Western Europe. It is also noticealile that quantities of pork are on 
sale which are not Hungarian at all, but which, we find, eoine on a long 
jourriey fioni Servia. It is rather remarkable that this pork aiThes 
in first class condition, and this, is due to the fact tliat it is conveyed in 
railway wagons fitted as refrigerator cars. The meat itself registeis 
4:3 degrees F, and, of course, at that temperature, would keep for a 
inuch longer period than seven days. The average price of tire whole ear'* 
case of a ].)ig, tveigliing net 180 lbs., is 5d. a It>.^ so that it cannot be looked 
upon as he log very cheap. Beef and veal are sol cl at alxuit the same ]iriees 
as are rc-jlised in Sniitlifield Market. 

One of the pkces of interest vfeh^^ party in Bxida-Pest was the 
abattoirs. These are located just outside the city and are three in numbeiy 
consisting of tlie pig abattoir, the horse abattoir, and the cattle and small 
animals ai>atroir, aiid.^ along with the cattle markets are all enclosed in an 
area of 50,(M}0 acres set aside for the purpose. In the pig abattoir the num- 
ber of animals to be li and led per day seems to average about 1,000, and all 
those that were passed for slaughter on tire oecasioii of our visit belonged 
to the Mangaiieza breed. As they are brought into the abattoir yards 
they are stamped with a number which not only shows on the hair, hut 
it also pimetured on to the skin by the number being formed of a number 
of needle points: These ppiiits are, along with the siiirouncling stamp,, 
pressed upon a pad containing violet marking ink and the impression is 
made on each animal as it passes-— the number used being that of the' 
owner. By this means he can trace his pigs right through the abattoir, 
as the impression on the skin remains. 

All the pigs were very heavy, and the average weight would be 20 
stone, or ^about 280 ibs,^ dead weight. The slaughtering is not quite so= 
humanely carried out as one would wish, the^ animals not being stunned, 
as is now common in most up-to-date abattoirs, nor are they hoisted up- 
to a tract bar to be bled. In so far as the-iurnishing of the abattoir is’ 
eoiicerned, the inetliods of handling the pigs are pretty much in con- 
formity with our cwn ideas; the cooling and handling being similar to- 
what we are used to. The cutting up, -however, was totally different,, 
and this was due partly to the large blocks of fat which were cut off from' 
eaeli carcase, 'and which were handled in large pieces. It appears that 
great numbers of tlmse pieces are salted, there being quite a demand for- 
sniter! fat. Ihe curing of the meat takes place in the abattoir, and the- 
wet process is the one carried out, but as curing is entirely a primitive*. 
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matter in Hungaiy, it would not compare with the methods of nations 
which have specialised this department of agriculture. It is noticeable that 
the number of condemned carcases amounted only to per cent, of the 
whole^ and these were paid for out of a common insurance fund^ to which 
e^ exw slaughterer of pigs contributed lOd, a pig. The handling of the 
residues is conducted by a society composed of the pork purveyors of 
Buda-Pest, and they charge for every pig that is slaughtered the sum of 
Is. 8d.^ and retain the offals entirely. x\t the end of the financial year 
the profits derived from the offals are divided pro rata^ and, as a conse- 
quence^ the business is conducted iu a very satisfactoiy way to all con- 
cerned. It is a sysieiii of co-operation which is w^'cll worth imitating. 

In the horse abattoir some 5^000 horses are handled every year, hut 
these are not specially bred for the purpose of food. The horses are 
those which have to be destroyed for some fault, and the flesh is sold to 
poorer people in various forms. 

The cattle abattoir is a combination of the booth system and the 
large hall, so that each slaughterer may have a room for himself if lie 
prefers it, and cares to pay for it. The handling of the carcases, how- 
ever, is practically the same as in other countries, with this exception that 
the animals are not stunned, and this particular feature of the business, 
did not commend itself to any of the visitors. The same system of in- 
surance pertains in all the abattoirs, and each animal had to. contribute 
fo the eonimon fund. 

The cattle mostly seen in the abattoirs were those of the Hungarian 
breed, and it appeared that they were drawn from the plains after having 
been draught oxen for some years — ^there was no rule as to age. They 
Yvere tall and coarse-looking animals, and range from 16 to 17 hands high 
at the shoulder. The live weight of many is about 28 to 30 cwts. ! It 
will therefore be seen that the proportions of weight and size are far 
beyond an jthiiig we are familiar with. 

The system of meat inspection is very complete, there being veterin- 
ary officers at the abattoirs who not only inspect the animals alive, but 
pass the carcases after tliey are slaughtered. The same system obtains 
throughout the whole of Hungary as in Buda-Pesh It appears that every 
community which has a demand for a large quantity of meat is com- 
pelled to erect a slaughter-house in conformity with certain sanitary and 
veterinary requirements. As a consequence up-to-date abattoirs exist 
tluLiighout the whole country, and these are under tbe inspection of 
qualified veterinary officers. Lately there has been a movement to carry 
the business of abattoir reform a step further, and in some places an 
apparatus has b?en erected for the utilisation of the condemned carcases, 
so that wdiat is absolutely offensive may be reduced to an innocuous 
povuler within the abattoir gates^, and what may be sold freely in the 
cooked condition is also placed at the disposal of the poorer portion of 
the public. ■ ' ‘ , ' " 
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On- the whole, the visitors were highly impressed with the manner 
in wliieh the meat trade is conducted in Hnngarv, and they were grati- 
fied to see that in • this direction, as in many others; the Hungarian 
people were well abreast of modern propress. 

In so far as ihe comforts of the Journey were concerned, words 
altogether fail in- conveying an idea of the nnbounded hospitality which 
the visitors met with everywhere. The Journey was organised by Mr. 
Henieth, of the Departinent of Agriculture, in conjunction with Mr, 
Eakosi, of the Otthon Club, and these gentlemen were ably assisted by 
Mr. Pal Bakonyi, who accompanied the party throughout. Many others 
assisted and contributed in every possible way to the comfort and 
pleasure of the visitors, vdio will long retain grateful recollections of the 
many kindnesses offered to them in Hungary. 


The Dairy Iistdustry ix (^/ueexsland.— The giant strides the 
dairying; industry is making in Queensland may be gauged by the value 
of blitter exports during the past five years. In 1903’ the item was worth 
£49,804; 1904, £344,943; 1905, £45^863; 1906, £582,326 ; and 1907, 
£503,582. Tliere are 13,291 establislnnents in the Colony engaged in the 
indiistr}’. Of these 1,329 handle milk only, 3,190 are cream extractors, 
and 8,772 luake butter. The quantity of milk handled in 1907 was 
60,895,502 gallons, 52,623,129 gallons of which was devoted to the pro- 
duction of butter, 2,666,283 gallons to cheese, and 5,609,090 gallons 
otherwise consumed, mostly for domestic purposes: Of the 22,789,158 
h>s. of butter produced, factories made 20,828,080 Ifes., or 91 per cent. 
The total output showed a slight increase of 42,656 ft)S. over tlio figures 
for 1906. Although the 1907 season was slightly less favourahlo tlian 
that of 1906, the expansion of the butter industry has been remarkable, 
especially as regards export. Prom the figures already quoted, it will 
be seen that the quantity of butter exported has miiltiplied some seven 
or eight times within the past five years. The money now introduced 
into Queensland in return for butter sent away amounts to upwards of 
£500,000 eacli year, and will in all probability be greatly increased at 
an early date in view of the excellent position no\v occupied by the 
Queensland product on the London market. This has been brought about 
l\v the system of grading and ■ marking recently mider the 

supervision of the Department of Agriculture. The average declared 
value of all Initter shipped last year was lOd. per ft., the same as in the 
previous year, but a inarked, a 1904-5 values. 
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stripping Sugar Cane. 


IS IT ADVISABLE? 


Ix Formosa a peculiar custom of stripping sugar cane lias prevailed 
from a veiT early period^ wliieli, whatever reason be given for it/ lias 
resulted in benefit to the plants. One species. Scarlet Cane (so called 
from its colour ) always has its dead leaves stripped a week or two before 
entting begins, so as to give a fair appearance of colour to the stalk, and 
others, such as the ‘'Waxy Cane’' and ^'Bamboo Cane/^ the natives treat 
in the same way, with the object of obtaining fael; but there lies no 
scientific purpose behind the practice. Planters in Formosa and else- 
where are in favour of the constant removal of all dead leaves for the 
following reasons: — That the cane ripens earlier and accpiires a depth 
of colour: that such a proceeding deprives noxious insects of a breeding 
ground; that the cane is provided with the necessary circulation of air 
and light in and around it; that the withered leaves so removed cover 
the soil, and so check undue evaporation of moisture, tlius benefiting the 
canes; and that the expense tlius ineurred in stripping may be more than 
covered by an increased output of cane. 

Some experiments were carried ont lately by Mr. T, Murakami, 
B.Se., of Formosa, with a view to investigating this problem of stripping, 
and ill an article in a recent issue of the Intemational Sugar Jow'naJ.'Mx..' 
Mlurakami describes his experiinepts and the results obtained. Each 
variety plot was divided into two parts, and from oiie of them all 
dead leaves were twice carefully stripped off at intervals of a month, w^ 
the other was left untouched, both being subject to the same conditions 
of cultivation. At the beginning of tlie milling season, in December, 
each plot was eut, weighed carefully and the products analysed. 

The effects of stripping on tlie various species, as conipared with tbe 
iinstripped plots, are summarised by the author as follows: — 

(1) In each variety of cane the size of stalk wms remarkably in- 
creased. 

(2) Witji the exception of the Anclia (Scarlet Cane) and the 
Siriped Sirtgap)or(% both of them scarlet in colour, the cane stalks were 
found to be standing much more erect. 

(3) In all tbe varieties except" the two Formosan species Tehucha 
(Bamboo Cane) and Ancha and probably the Striped Singapore (all of 
which are hard-iind canes), the water content and tlie rate of absorption 
of mineral salts were greatly increased and ip the juice the purity co- 
efficient was noticeably loW'''erecL 
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(4) But less sucrose and more glucose are fouiul contained in the 
juice from stripped canes, except in the case of the Ancha and Tekuclia,, 
ri which the effect seems rather the opposite one. 

(5) Fibre and other non-sugar organisms are markedly increased; 
and seem to have intiuenced a decrease in tlie content of juice. 

(6) Rocha (Waxy Cane), Ancha, and Striped Singapore gave a. 
smaller tonnage, but in tlie other varieties it was increased by stripping,, 
especially in ttie ease of Tehuclia, where the difference was considerable.. 

(7) The amount of available sugar in the cane is greater ( excepting 
Tekacha), ranging from 500 to 1,220 /rm-s (a hm is equivalent to 1'32‘ 
lbs.) of sugar per Cho (2-45 acres)— or 269 Bs. to 653 lbs. per acre. 

Effect OF Makuees. 

Would different fertilisers alter these results? In the menu rial ex- 
periment plots, calcium superphosphate as phosphorie acid, ammonium! 
sulphate as nitrogen, and potasshmi sulphate as potash were earefiilly 
applied, each in excessive quantities. Each plot was further sub-divided’ 
into t\ro sections, in one of wlVieh the cane was constantly stripped and 
the dead leaves left to cover the ground till the end of the season, while- 
the other section was left untouched. 

[Jpon comparison with the conclusions obtained in the previous ex- 
perinients (omitting a few minor modifications and irregularities observed' 
in tlie coniplete manu plot from nnaceountable reasons which require- 
further investigaticn) the results as a whole have verified, previous con- 
clusions and have furthermore shown that the effect of stripping canes- 
when different inamires are applied is felt most largely in those plots 
in which pliosphorie acid is omitted or nitrogen is Iieavily present. In 
such eases the large.st crops are found wlum tlie canes are stri].)ped. : and 
tlie least when no potash manure is present. But, on the other hand,, 
the loss of available sugar is surprisingly great. 

From another experiment it was foun that tlie juice did not 
deteriorate much from the retention of the dry leaves but that on the 
contrary the purity eoefficient, sucrose, and consequently available sugar 
yxveio: slightly, increased. ' 

'CoxrcLusiom ' " 

It may be thought unwise and unscientifio, Mr. Murakami remarks,, 
to climv general conclusions from only partial investigations carried out 
in Formosa, vvliieh island may differ somewhat in climatic conditions and 
inethods of eiiltivatioix from other ^ugar-producing countries ; yet the re- 
sults thus far might he of some interest and value to the siigar industry 
as to he worth recaipituIating.^^^^^^T^^^^ conchivsions of Ibese experiments are 
'therefore:'' give'n,as;',4o]lows:':— ' 

(1) The decrease in sucrose and the lowering of the purity eoefficieni 
and the sinndtanemus incn\mse in gduedse anti fibre in the imported canes 
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ndien stripped may be interpreted- as due to a chemical activity having 
daken place^ non-sncrose having been transformed into sucrose and sucrose 
into glucose. 

(2) This chemical activity may be iniluenced in tlie presence of a 
large amount of salt absorbed along with water. 

(3) The fresh food material thus obtained is expended in the growth 
nf tile canes, an increase in their weight and size^ but strange 'to say the 
coloured canes for some mysterions reason are exceptions to this supposi- 
'tion. 

’(4) A long exposure to the hot sun causes the rind or peel of the 
stalk to become much liarder, especially around the joints, thus increasiug 
the fibre content. This is ilot, however, the ease in the Formosa varieties 
:and the Striped Singapore, ail of which are rather hard in rind and thus 
resist the absorption of water and salt when the canes are stripped and 
brought to maturity. 

(5) The different kinds of manures do not alter these conclusions 
-except in minor cases chiefly concerned witli the nitrogen plot and the 
complete manure plot. 

(6) The juice obtained from all canes from which the dry leaves are 
not stripped is not inferior in its quality, but on the contrary has a 
^slightly increased sucrose content and coefficient of purity. 


Highest efficiency and best civilisation are reached by a eoniiu unity 
when each individual thereof has the largest range of abilities to meet 
wants and the largest range of wants to be met. 


Taints iisr Butter.— Dirt is often the cause of bad-fiavonred butter; 
but there are certain weeds which grow in the fields, which cows eat, and 
•cause a vile fiavour in the milk, and subsequently in the cream and butter. 
The chief of these are wild garlic, hemlock, tansy, saffron and wild mint. 
The cure for the first cause mentioned lies in its removal by plenty of 
■^‘eibow grease’^ and keeping all utensils scrupulously clean and sweet. 
Scalding for half an hour at 180 deg. will rid the cream or milk of the 
-taint caused from the plants mentioned. The most effectual cure, how- 
ever, for taints of any kind in butter ia to place the butter in cold storage 
for one or two months. At the end of this time all traces of the taint 
will be completely removed . — Agricultural Gazette (London). , 'A 
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4 Year Among ihe 

Orchards of Nova Scotiam 

By Cecil H. Hoox^ell 

{A Paper Bead lefore idie Royal Horticultural Society,- London.) 

T-IIE Peniiisnlar of Nova /Scotia' - ; situated on the east side of the 
Dominion of Canada, and south ^ of the entrance of the Gulf of St.. 
Lawreince. The climate here is very pleasant, in spite of a long and 
rather severe winter. The country is remarkably well supplied with 
water by its countless little springs and its numerous lakes, as well as 
by the heavy falls of snow in winter and frequent and heavy showers- 
during the summer months, the latter generally falling at night, leaving 
the days bright, warm and cloudless. The scenery is beautiful, the 
abundance of native trees rendering it particularly attractive ; the most 
common of these are spruce, ' fir,* pine, larch, birch, maple, ash, alder 
and oak. The acacia tree is often seen, and also in some parts the 
Freneli willow and English elm. have been introduced, and thrive welL. 
Xova Scotia is said to have the largest variety of flowers, mosses and 
ferns of any country; wild eatable berries are also very plentiful; they 
include strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, huekleb^ 
and cranberries. 

THE COENWALLIS AHD ANNAPOLIS VALLEY. 

The Cornwallis and Annapolis Valley is the principal fruit-growing 
district in Nova Scotia.^ It is- one continuous valley of about 100 miles 
in length, and varying in width from 6 to 11 miles, situated between twot 
nearly parallel ranges of hills 'about 600 feet in height. The North 
Mountain shelters the valley on the north-west, and from the strong 
winds off the Bay of Eun% ; t!he'*^irtli Mountain, which is a little 
higher, bounds it cn the eastern and „ southern side, and runs NTh to 
RW. In the middle of the valley there Is a watershed., the Annapolfe^ 
River running S.W., the rivers of the Cornwallis District running N.E. 

rivers are small, but oAving to the great and fall of the 
tide (60 feet) the salt water ruhs . up far inland, carrying with it enor- 
inous deposits of alluvial mud or silt, and allowing ships to go several 
milesi inland, ^ 

Near the months of the rxAnrs are salt marshes Avhich are over- 
floAAm by the tide and grow salt hay, which is eaten "by the 'cattle during 

‘ * The M belt is however being’ extended, as owing to the establishment of 
experimental orchards by the Nova Scotia Oovernment, it has been found that 
apples can be successfully cultivated in practically any part of the Province. 
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winter. Higher up are the dyked niarEli lands reclaimed from the sea^. 
forming very rich meadow land. Gi^and Pre^ the district rendered fam- 
ous by -the expiilsicii of the Aeadians^ lies in the eastern part of the 
vallevr on tlie shores of the Basin of Minas, across which Cape Bloniidon, 
the teriniuation of the North Mountain^ is clearly seen. Owing to the 
beautv of the eoimtry, its historic interest^ and the cooler temperature^, 
it attracts iiiaiiy visitors from the ITnited States during tlie summer 
months. • ripples and plums are grown throughout the valley, and in the 
centre, near the towns of Middleton, Aylesford, and Berwick, eranbeiTies, 
raspberries, blackberries,: and strawberries are grown^ also some peaches 
and a few grapes; one farm I visited had six acres of strawberries. 
Most of the soft fruits are sent to Halifax and Boston. In the centre 
of the valley there is a large area of bog land, which, it has been found, 
is well adapted to cranberry growing. This industry is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The greater part of the valley was originally covered by forest, 
■which has been cleared, save at the foot and sides of the nioiiiitams. 

THE SOIL. 

The soil of the valley is partly formed from the disintegration of 
the Trap Eock of the North Mountain, partly from the syenitic granite 
of the South Mountain, together with the red loam and coarse-grained 
sand of the new red sandstone in the valley, which abounds in oxide of 
iron, lime and gypsum, forming a fertile soil admirably adapted to the 
eultivatioix of apples, p and various fruits, as well as of potatoes, 
swede turnips, oats, maize, pumpkins, beans, etc. Wheat growing and 
beef production have lately decreased, owing to the competition of the 
western provinces, but more attention is now being paid to the rearing 
of stock by the farmers. The dairying industries are also increasing. 

THE EAEMS. 

The farms are, almost without exception, occupied by their owmers, 
most of them small, compared with the average English farms, and 
still smaller, of course, compared with many farms in the west of Canada 
and the United States. The labour is largely performed by the farmer 
and his sons, with but little hired help. The fainnhouses and buildings 
for the most part are neat, comfortable, and give the impression of pros- 
perity; they are almost all constructed of wood, painted white: they are 
generally situated near the high road, and, as the farms are frequently 
kiig and narrow extending often back into the woods and down through 
the marsh land to the river, the farmhouses are frequently within a 
quarter of a mile of one another, which enables life there to be of a 
s(.cial nature if • desired. Prohibition • of intoxicating drinks is rigidly 
enforced throughout Nova Scotia, with the exception of a few: towns ; 
there is consequently very little drunkenness. EoughJy speaking, the 
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area of tliese farms varies from 20 to 120 acres^ abcnt equal parts of 
grass aud arable land, the latter including one to five acres of apple 
orchard. There are a few farms with as many as 60 or more acres of 
orchard; but a large proportion of this has been planted withm the last 
ten years, and is not yet in full bearing. Many orchards are 50 years 
old, and a few apple trees remain which were planted by the French 
more than 150 years ago. The apple tree certainly thrives here, and the 
orchards are generally neatly laid out and well cared for; the growth of 
tlie trees is more rapid, and they attain a larger size than is common in 
England. The fruit is usually large, well coloured and abundant, and 
of pleasant flavour, particularly the Gravenstein. Owing, I suppose, to 
quicker growth and shorter season, I do not think the flavour generally 
is quite as nice at that of our best English apples. Although the shape 
•of the trees, the cultivation and the fruit in the best English orchards 
equal, I think, anything I saw in this valley, the average of the two 
countries is much in favour of NTova Scotia. 

Throughout the valley there is a telephone system which connects 
railway stations, shops, doctors’ dwellings, and many of the farmers’ 
houses. The charge is five pounds for installation, £2 10s. yearly. 

On one occasion I sent a cable to England from the sitting-room of 
the farmer’s house in which I was staying, and received one back. 

Co-operative cheese and butter factories stud the valley every few 
miles. These encourage the keeping of dairy cattle, which industry 
profitably accompanies fruit-growing. The local agricultural societies 
own pedigree cattle for the improvement of native stock. At Canning, 
in the Cornwallis Anil ey, there is a vegetable evaporating factory 
(Kerr’s), which was busy drying vegetables for the soup of the miners at 
Klondyke. It has in former years fulfilled contracts to the satisfaction 
of the English Government for naval and military supplies. 

PEIJNING AND TRAINING. 

The trees are, as a rule, well shaped, as the farmers begin early in 
the life of the tree to shape them. They like their trees to have a 
central leader with the main branches distributed evenly about it. The 
height of the branches front the ground is regulated so as to allow horse 
cultivation under them,' 

It is found by experience that it is best to saw off the branches as 
close against the trunk as possible. If it is necessary to remove a large 
limb, they commence by sawing in a short distance from below, np- 
w-ard, in order to avoid splitting the wood and tearing the bark. Large 
vrounds grow over best when the edge is smoothed off with a knife and 
then covered with some substance to exclude moisture, and thereby pre- 
vent decay. Gum shellac dissolved in wood-alcohol is found to be the 
best snbstance for this pnrpose, thoiigh white lead paint or grafting wax 
are both good. 
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Generally speaking^ summer pruning, of which a good deal is done, 
promotes f rnitf illness ; winter pruning tends more to wood growth. 
Pruning in Nova Scotia is chiefly done at the end of "winter, whilst snow 
is still on the ground. When the trees are bursting into bloom is found 
is found to be a good time, though the opinion is that pruning may be 
done any time during the winter wdthout disadvantage to the trees, the 
discomfort being that of the man wdio prunes. 

In case of a tree being split at the forking of the branches, a hole is 
bored with an auger right through the tree, at right angles to the split, 
aiyl the parts are drawn together by an iron screw bolt and nut ; which 
•damages a tree less than binding together wdth a hoop of iron. 

Again, on Mr. Ealpli Eaton’s farm (Kentville), in order to train 
the young trees to grow upright, in ease of the trunk bending, a screw- 
hook is sereived into the tree, and by means of a wdre attaching the 
hook to a peg in the ground, the tree is drawui into the desired position. 
These hook-eyes and wires are also used to train the branches into cor- 
rect position where necessary. 

FERTILIZING OE ORCHAEDS. 

Rotation in the fertilizers applied to the orchard is recommended as 
advantageous. For example: stable manure one year, chemical fertilizer 
another. Farm-yard manure greatly benefits old, neglected orchards 
requiring nitrogen; but its use should be discontinued where trees run 
too much to wood and leaf without fruit, and some fertilizer containing 
potash and phosphate would probably prove more benefleial. 

Green manuring or cover cropping is much employed in Nova 
Scotia to supply vegetable matter. 

In Canada, wood ashes are the best possible inanure. They are ap-^ 
plied at the rate of tlrenty to forty bushels per acre; those from hard- 
wnod being better than those from fir trees. The ashes contain about 
five to seven per cent, potash, twm per cent, phosphoric acid. 

As the available supply of farm-yard maraire and wnod ashes is very 
limited, comniereial fertilizers are largely used ; the twn in most common 
use are finely ground bone meal at the rate of five to eight cwts per acre 
to supply phosphate and nitrogen, and muriate of potash at one to three 
■cwts. per acre to supply potash. 

In the adjoining valiey^^ 0 the Gaspereau there is a bone mill, to 
wdiieh farmers take bones to be ground. 

Nitrate of soda is not, from what I noticed, much used in the Nova 
Scotian orehax*ds, save sometimes to give young or old trees increased ‘ 
vigour. Nitrate of soda at to 96 per cent, purity equals 15-6 to 15'8 
per cent, of nitrogen. 

In a paper on fertilizers for orchards ip Nova Scotia, publislied in 
The Farmers^ Advocate, the following ingredients were recommended,: — 
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For small fruits (strawberries^ raspberries)/ per acre: 150 lbs. 
nitrate of soda, §50 lbs. muriate of potash^ 800 lbs. bone meal. 

For apple orchards: 100 lbs. nitrate of soda_, §00 lbs. muriate of 
potash^ 550 lbs. bone meal. 

For orchards with clover: §00 lbs. muriate of potash^ §50 lbs., 
Thomas phosphate (Basic slag). 

E. B. Yoorhes, of New Jersey Experimental Station;^ said: 

‘“To provide vegetable matter and to improve the physical quality 
of poor soils, apply yard manure once in four years/ in fall or winter^ 
at the rate of from five to ten tons per acre. To aid in the decomposf- 
tioii of vegetable matter/ and to insure a sufficiency of lime as plant food, 
apply lime at the rate of twenty-five bushels per acre once in five years. 
To provide, in addition, an abundance of all forms of available plant 
food at the times needed for the development of the tree and fruit, apply 
annually chemical fertilizers in the following proportions: — 


Nitrate of soda .. .. .. .. .. r. .. .. 100 1b. 

South Carolina rock superphosphate . . . . 100 lb. 

Ground bone .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. §00 lb. 

Muriate of potash ........ . . . . h . . . §00 lb. 


^"The amounts to be applied depend upon the character of the soils, 
the kind of fruit and the age and vigour of the tree * these given perhaps 
mark the minimum. In a number of best orchards the quantities are 
very much larger than is here indicated, and the larger application is 
believed by the growers to be proportionately profitable.^^ 

Frank T, Shiitt, Chief Chemist of the Dominion Experiiiientai 
Farms, wrote : — 

t'** Assuming the leaves of a full-grown apple tree to weigh 50 lb., 
and reckoning 40 trees per acre, the iiianurial value contained ih the 
2,000 of leaves 

Nitrogen\'.h:/:/AA/:.:'. 'TY?!' lb.-/ 

, '.Phosphoric' acid'''. 

■ ■Potash, .... ''ffi. v ■ 

The leaves are returned to the soil, but the fruit is exported. This,, 
in the case of an orchard §5 years old, producing 160 barrels per acre- — 
equal to, say, §0,800 lbs. of apples— there is a loss to the soil of approxim- 
ately— ■ " " ■ 

, "Nitrogen' . ■.■. '. .'V. . " . . . v' ''S-O/lb. ^ 

■' Phosphoric ."acid ' '5-3"''lb.' ■.■'■"■.■■■■ 

... Potash A. o§-8 bx 

; The following is given as another useful formula Ifor manuring 

'orchard's: — ^ ^ 
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Good rotten barn-yard, manure^ 10-15 tons per acre. 

Kainit (13 per cent, potash) 300-700 ib. 

Or muriate of potash (50 per cent. 

potash) .. 100-200 H). 

Bone meal (fine ground) .. .. .. .. .. 100-200 lb. 

(2 to 3 per cent, nitrogen^ 22 per cent, phosphoric acid.) 

Or superphosphate .. .. .. .. ,. .. 125-250 ib. 

(16 per cent, phosphoric acid.) 

OECHARD TILLAGE. 

The apple trees are planted 33 to 40 feet apart; in a few instances- 
with plum trees between, in one direction of the lines. 

For the first few years the gi*ound is ploughed deeply (8 inches)^ 
in order to break up the soil and encourage the roots to grow down to a 
sufficient depth to escape injury in the case of drought and to be below 
the reach of the plough. The whole surface of the orchard is tilled from 
the beginning. In ploughing the plough is turned partly out when 
within a few feet of the trees and runs shallower (4 inches deep), as the 
roots near the butt are closer to the surface; immediately round young 
trees the surface is generally carefully forked over. Between young ■ 
trees potatoes are frequently grown, using bone meal and muriate of 
potash as fertilizer. The deep ploughing, needs only to be kept up for a 
few years in order to establish root growth. 

. The kind of plough in general use has no wdieels, but has a sharp' 
curved mould board, which, although it increases the draft, the difterence 
is inore than compensated for by the better condition the soik is left in. 
The ploughing is done either in the fall or early spring; in Canada fall 
ploughing is not recommended for clay land as it tends to puddle it and 
make it become hard and stiff, the frost consequently enters to a greater 
depth, and root injury may result. In ploughing one aim is to obtain a" 
level surface, thus one year the soil is ploughed from the trees, the next 
towards them, one year east and Avest, the folloAving north and south." 
Most of the fanners whose laud run down to the river bank, dig, and’ 
haul the salt marsh and mud on sleighs during Avdnter and spread it on, 
the orchard land; this is disintegrated by frost and more carefully spread, 
in spring. The nuxd has a fertilizing value, and also the salt in it 
piobably aids in keeping the land moist. Early tillage saves the mois- 
ture accumulated during winter and early spring, and puts the soil into'' 
fine condition to Avarm up and get the trees quickly to work., Ab'] 
thoroiigli cultivation renders plant food available, and is . the best con-- 
servator of moisture, tillage is begun early, by ploughing as soon as the' 
siioAv has thaAved, and the land is sufficiently dry to be worked. . HalroAV-' 
ing folloAvs^ which stirs the ground thoroughly to the, depth of about 
three inches. This is performed about every two weeks until late in 
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the Slimmer; the drier the soil the oftener it should be done. The 
varieties of harrow used include the spring toothy the spike toothy the 
■disc and acme. If the wood growth of trees is too luxuriant, it may be 
cliecked by lessening the tillage and oy widiholding nitrogenous .manure. 
As the orchard trees stop growing about midsiunmer vigorous tillage 
then ceases, so that the new growth may ripen sufficiently to stand the 
cold of winter, and as the trees can now spare considerable moisture, 
-catch, crops are with advantage sown, such as tares and buckwheat, 

{To he continued,) 


The Centro/ of the Meat Supply m 


LECTUEE BY PEOP. LOUDON M. DOUGLAS. 


The fourth lecture of the series which is being given by Professor 
Loudon M. Douglas (whose name is w-ell known to readers of the 
at the College of Agriculture, Edinburgh, was delivered on 
December 14th, the subject being the Control of the Meat Supply. 

The leeturer stated that there were 51 markets in Great Britain 
from which returns for live stock were obtained, and it was curious to 
note that the numbers of animals presenfed for sale at these various 
markets did not vary very much from year to year. Thus in the depart- 
ment of fat cattle alone, the figures for 1906 were 1,032,259, wliereas 
in 1907 they were 1,060,066, it wdir be seen that the variation was not 
great. The imports, however, from foreign countries had gone up 
enormously, and it would appear as if our principal source of meat supply 
I as in other foods was not in the United Kingdom itself. ^ 

I statement of the total meat imports for the last throe decades showed 
more strikingly than it could be presented in any otber way how we 
depend upon foreign sources of siipply. In 1887 the va the meat 
imports was £14,350,000, in 1897 the value had increased to £26,8.25,000, 
and in 1907 this figure had gone up to £42,000,000, figures which 
showed a rapidity of increase which -was truly gigantic. The figures 
presented a new" set of conditions in the meat trade, and the control of 
meat from foreign countries ■would reouire to be undertaken by our 
authorities as the principal part of their duties as eompared with the in- 
: ^jpeetion .of the.home supplies. 

The lecturer described the methods for the handhng^^^ in 
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foreign countries^ and illustrated by means of lantern slides the nietliods- 
of transport and meat inspection in Holland^ the United States, the 
Tnited Kingdom, and elsewhere. He also pointed out the importance 
of the by-products, which were scientifically treated in foreign abattoirs, 
und the organisaticn, of this l^raneh of the meat industry had still to b©' 
clone in so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

There were three people primarily concerned in the meat supply, 
namely, the farmer, the meat purveyor, and the consumer. The farmer 
was the producer of the raw material and w'as entitled to produce live- 
stock which were free from disease. The principal disease to be dealt 
with was that of tuberculosis, and there was no doubt that it was per- 
petuated to some extent in tlje United Kingdom, because pedigree stock- 
owners were obliged to test all pedigi’ee stock intended for shipment 
abroad. Should such stock react to the tuberculin test, the animals 
were not slaughtered, but were distributed throughout tlie hoine herds, 
thus perpetuating the disease. This was a matter for State intervention,, 
and nothing sliort of that would effect a cure. 

The meat purveyor occupied the position of being the .middle man 
between the farmer and the consumer, and he certainly did not wish to 
buy tuberculous meat. He -was in this position tliat lie could not make 
use of any ready test which could be applied to cattle in the market place 
so as to deinopstrate whether they were diseavse free or otherwise. He 
paid Ills 111 oiiey with the intention of buying sound aninials, and it was 
iHifair that sboiild they turn out to be otherwise he shouicl be at the- 
loss.,; 

The consumer undoubtedly wslb to be protected both against the- 
farmer and the meat purveyor, and hence oiir s3"stem of veteriiiary meat 
inspection, which was being gradiially^^^^^^^^^^ 

The vaihius laws governing the meat control in Great .Britain, were' 
tlien referred to, as were also the new regulations controlling foreign 
nieats at British ports, and the lecturer pointed out how absurd it was 
that siieli regulations should be carried out under the Medical Officer of 
F[uilTb, who was totally unqualified for such an office; the examination 
of meat was the business of veterinary jnspeetors, and they only should 
be appointed to carry out siieh inspection. 


Lalioiir is divisable into operatwe, executive, and speculapwe labont. 
Examples of these three categories are, bricklayer, ‘ ami arehi- 

iect, respectively. A farmer combines all three 
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Rubber v. Berk, 


A KEW PROCESS FOE TAXNING LEATHER. 


We liare received, from the Commercial Agent for ISTatal in London 
(Mr. Francis Harrison), information respecting a new process wMcli has 
been invented and patented lately for permeating bides and skins with 
pure rubber, which it is claiined produces a superior article to bark- 
tanned leather. It lias long been recognised that an immense market 
would be open for riibbei'-tanned leather, if only a perfect product could 
be obtained : but the satisfactory tanning of leather by means of rubber 
lias for many years been regarded las a practical impossibility. The 
Eubber Tanning Syndicate, Ltd., of Finsbury Pavement Honse,, London, 
however, considers that the problem has now^ been satisfactorily solved, as 
a result of many years of experiment, and we learn that patents have 
been granted in Great Britain, United States^ Canada, Mexico, Argen- 
tine, France, Enssia, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Japan, India, Nonvay, 
^Sweden, Deninailv, Italy, Spain, Transvaal, Cape Colony, Australia, and 


JTew Zealand. 


What Eubber-Tanhixg Means. 


The mventioii consists of a process for permeating hides and skins 
with pure rubber, the result being wdiat is known as rubber-tanned 
leather, wdiicli is said to possess qualities vastly superior to those of the 
ordinary bark-tanned leather’. Increased life, resiliency, durabilit}’^ 
toughness, pliability, softness and crater-resisting qualities are iinparted 
iu the rubber-tanning process, giving a commercial value to the new 
product far beyond tliat of any leather at present knowm to the market. 

In the preparation of ordinary bark-tanned leather the cells of the 
hide or skin are filled wdth cheinicais, oils and other substances that add 
considerabl}' to its weight, while the effects produced outweigh 

any advantages claiined fork the process, a rigidity being given to the 
leather vvhich only ^ r so' long as it is kept dry and in no sense 

dors it bcLoaie waterproof. In rubber-tanned leather the elfeot pro- 
duced is entirety the reverseF^t^^^ involved being to 

cleanse the pores of the skin and to extract therefrom all foreign and 
superfluous fatty matter, so that the cells may heconie available for the 
absorption of the rubber. The result is the production of a material 
■which is practically waterproof, and which, while far more durable than 
the ordinary commercial leather, is at the same time soft and pliable, 
qualities which remain one of its distinguishing features even after 
immersion for lengthened periods in water, cind render it available for 
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the manufacture of many articles for which ordinary leather is wholly 
unsuitable or unsatisfactory. 

Some or the Advaktages Claimed. 

Leather thus treated has been abundantly tested and proved and is 
suitable for the manufacture of many articles of domestic and com- 
mercial use. The toughness and durability, softness and water-resisting 
qualities which are essential in most of these articles are attained by 
rubber-tanning; and we understand that the leather can be dyed to any 
of the colours that are most usesd. Weight, so detrimental to the essen- 
tials of the product, is avoided, whilst a much greater superficial area, 
weight for weight — a most important consideration for buyers in bulk — 
is obtained, rubber-tanned leather in? most cases giving almost double 
area, pound for pound, as compared with ordinary bark-tanned leather^ 
wliilst its durability is enormously increased. 

Another advantage claimed is the toughening and strengthening of 
sheep skins and the poorer portions of bnlloeks’ hides, such as the flank, 
neck and shoulders. The pores of these parts of the skin being large, 
tlie rubber penetrates more freely and enables such parts, which at pre- 
sent detract from the value of the skin, to be utilised by reason of the 
increased strength and substance given to them by this process. Such 
poorer portions of hides and skins, are, in fact, rendered by the riibber- 
tanning process as durable as the best portions of bark-tanned leather, 
and their walue very largely increased. 

An important factor in the case of rnbber-taimed leather, as eom- 
pared with bark-tanned leather, is the very short period of time required 
to prodxiee the foiTueiy the result being that there is no locking up for 
lengthy periods, as in the case of barkrtanned leather, of large amounts 
of capital represented by stocks in process ; Avliile hark-tanning requires 
anything from 5 to 12 months, the rubber-tanning process occupies at 
the outside from o to 7 weeks onhv 

A Matter TO m Watched. 

Such is the principle of the process and such are the chief- advan- 
tages claimed for rubber-tanned as compared with ■ bark-tanned leather. 
This is a matter which very evidently concerns wattle-growers, since, if a 
large company is formed, as the inventors of the process hope will be 
lilt' case, the consumption of wattle bark will be more or less adversely 
affected in the years to come, Mr. Harrison accordingly intends keep- 
ing the Colony informed as to what progress is made in the flotation of a 
company and tlie manufacture of rubber-tanned leather on a commercial 
scale; but for the present he^^tates, as pointed out by the Director of the 
Imperial Institute — with wdiom he has been in correspondence on the 
subject — that the matter is only in the initial stage at present and that; 
it would consequently be preiqatitre to take any aetibh 
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Export of Appfesm 


AMR RICIAN AND AUSTRALIAN METHODS. 


In a note in oiu‘ last ivSsiie we referred to the possibilities which, the 
Coionv possesses in the direction of building np an export trade in apples^ 
cuid we gave lists of the chief varieties which are shipped to England 
frorn Tasiiiania and Australia, the inforrnation having been furnished 
by the Commercial Agent (Mr. Francds Harrison). Mr. Harrison has 
now sent some further interesting details regarding the export of apples 
from Canada, the Hnited States, Australia and Tasmania, together with 
useful information regarding the British markets, prices realised thereon,, 
etc. 

Ch”ie.f Tarieties Shipped to England. 

Mr. Harrison first gives ns lists of the chief \^arieties sliipped from 
the principal exporting countries mentioned above, indicating the varie- 
ties which find most favour in the British markets. They are as 
follows: — 

From Canada , — Eome Beauty, Salome, Bibston Pippin, King of Tomp- 
kins Clounty'^i,W CxTimes Golden Pippin'^', Spitzenburg*, Jonathan’*' , 
Baldwin’^;, Northern Spy’*', Kewton Pippin’*', Konsuchy Konpareil^ S 
Eusset, Golden Eusset’^' ( must not be coarse). Greening^/ Ben Davis (not 
recommended),- Belle Flem (not recommended) ^ Blenheim’^. The 

varieties marked with an asterisk are the favourites on the British mar- 
ket for Cjuality, sale, and good eaiTving properties. 

From Tasmania, S. Australia, and TTcfo/*m.— Eibston Pippin’^', Lon- * 
don Pippin, St.rawber,ry Pippin/ Coxvs Orange Pippin ISTew AMrk 
Ihppin, Stunner, Frencli Crab, Adam Pearmain’^y Scarlet Pearmain, 
Scarlet Konpareii^, Weliingtcn^,^^^^ Cleopatra’^, Eome Beauty, 

Jonathan'^, Bismaih, D SeeSlmg^, Monroe’s Favourite’*'. All 

these varieties carry well: those recommended for best sale arc marked 
with an asterisk. . 

V mted States ~ — From California and Oregon; KewTon Pippin. 
Froni ITashington State^ the market): Winter Banana. 

Baldwin, Jonathan, S'pitzenburg, Arkansas Black, Delicious, Hoover, 
Winesap, Northern Spy, Delaware Bed. 

Tarieties Becommenbed. 

If a smaller selection of the varieties marked as especially suitable 
for ex])ort be desired, it is reeommendedMhat for good carrying, prices, 
and free demand, tlie following may be grown with safety: — Isewton 
Pippin, Coxs Orange Pippin, Jonathan, Baldwin, Cleopatra and Spitzeii- 

burg. ■ y/A. '''A'"' A'.: y';:':"' 'I": 
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Prices. 

The following statement supplied by the Cominereial Agent gives 
:an idea of the range of prices during the season: — 

Nova Scotia and Ontario: per barrel of about 3 bushels— 10s. to 31s. 

British Columbia: per box of one bushel — 6s. to 12s. 

Tasmania and Australia: per box of one bushel — 6s. to 11s. 

U.S.xT. (California and Oregon) : per box of one bushel — 6s. to 14s.; 
;per barrel of about 3 bushels — 10s. to 21s. 

U.S.A. (Washington State): per box of one bushel- — 8s. to 15s. 

The apple industiy in Canada and IT. S'. A. is being veny gTeatly ex- 
tended^ and with the larger export expected in the future prices will auto- 
matical] v deeline^, but not unremuneratively. 

Gradixg Axm Packixci. 

The grades and packages in use are as follows : — 

Kovci Scotia and Ontario . — In harrels with 120 to 140 lbs. of apples 
— approximately three bushels. Tavo grades. 

Britisli Cohimhia . — In standard busliel box defined by Act : 10 inches 
deep by 11 inches Avide and 20 inches long. Packed in tiers, 34, 4^ and 
■44, according to size^ and containing 40 to 45 fts. apples or 60 to 130 
fruits. 

— In barrels and boxes. Similar grading and packing to 

■foregoing. 

I'asmania an — ^In boxes only: 15 inches deep by 10 

inches Avide and 20 inches long. Graded. Medium-sized apples only 
-exported. 

Barrels^ where used^; are becoming obsolete, boxes taking their place, 
■ except for commoner equalities. 

Metliods of Piching and 

Mr. IlaiTison sends the following hints which he has gleaned from 
lauthorities:— '■ • , . ' 

Use a ladder fairly broad at base iiarroAving to a point. Use a basket 
round in shape with swing handle holding little more tlian a peck. 
Empty the fruit yenf/y into barrels and remove to sorting shed. Pour 
apples on to a table, say, 5 feet long by 3 feet wide with, ledge all round, 
4 to 5 inches high, covered A\lth felt or saeking. 

Sort into grades required. Then iinuut the box so that the packing 
eoimuenees from tlir top. Line the box with thin, white paper, place a 
layer of corrugated paper in the bottom (or the top, as it will be Avhen 
finished), AA'rap each apple in paper, and place evenly and in rows. 

Wiien one tier is finished place a layer of thick board paper, and so on 
imtil tile last tier, then put a layer of corrugated paper and nail down 
the bottom. By adopting this method, which has been well proved, 
bruising Avill be prevented. Some packers even place the , corrugated 
qiaqier around the sides as w^elL ' , : 
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Girls are employed as packers in Ontario and each packs as many as- 
8() boxes in a day of ten hours. 

^Yood Used foi^ Boxes, and Brandmg. 

The Tasmanian cases are made of well-seasoned Eucalyptus wood; 
somewhat roughl}’’ made but strong and true to size. The sides are fre-- 
cpiently made of two pieces of wood with a one-inch air ’space in the 
middle. 

The ends of the boxes require to be marked clearly with the brand' 
of the shipper, his initials or name, and the variety and number of tiers ■ 
of his fruit — either by label pasted on or by being burnt into the wnod. 

Temperature at Which Carried, 

Chinadian and United States apples are carried at a temperature of 
from 32 degrees to 40 degrees; Tasmanian applies at about 40 degrees. 

It is recoinmended, as the result of long experience, that an even 
temperature should be maintained, and that on no account should it be 
allowed to drop below freezing point or go above 40 degrees. Nothing- 
is worse for apples than variations of temperaUire. Thirty-four degrees- 
is a very good temperature to adopt. 

If tlie apples are long in transit ])y rail in hot weather, refrigeration- 
vans are used at a temperature eorresponding to tliat in the boat— say,. 
33 to 35 degrees.- 

The Californian and British Columbian apples travel some 6,000' 
miles from the packing house to the British market. 

Misoellanrous iSTOTES. 

The chief markets in the ITnited Kingdom are London, Liverpool,. 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

Canada and the ITnited States export from the end of September to 

March ; Tasmania and Australia from the heginniiig of April till the- 
end of June; England from the end of July to January. 

' OiO-oPEHATiVE Association's.— Beeent years have witiiessed an ac- 
tive inovement on the part of growers in Ontario, Canada, in the dir ec- 
t ioD of organisation for the packing and marketing of their fruit. This ■ 
movement has been particularly efective in increasing the prolits derived 
by the ordinary farmer, who is not a frnit-grower, from his apple 
orchard. About thirty such associations exist in the Province. The 
nu mbers deliver their apples to a central paeking house, where they are- 
packed and disposed of and the profits divided. IVhere associa- 
tions exist farmers are taking a much greater interest in orehard’ 
iiianagement, the possibilities of profit, where the crop is handled col-- 
Jeetively instead of by the individual, having been demonstrated. Spray- 
ing materials, barrels, packages, etc., are purchased at wholesale rates 
tliroiigli the asscKnation, and better terms are made for disposing of the* 
output.' 'T';"""-:',.'..'.''—;' ■' ...^T 
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Stock Brantling in South Africa. 


A PLEA FOE A UNIFOEM SYSTEM. 


The Inspector of Brands of the Transvaal (Mr. J. J. Pienaar) de- 
livered an interesting lecture at the recent Congress of the Inter-Colonial 
Agricultural Union^ on ''^4 South. African Uniform System of Brand- 
ing^ In the course of his lecture he said that his main object in 
putting this matter before them was to point out the necessity of unifica- 
tion ill matters pertaining to this particular branch of the animal Ir- 
dustry^ and, as there was no capital concerned in this unification scheme, 
he anticipated no difficulty. 

An inter-colonial system of branding was a new departure in the- 
agricultural history of South Africa, and, as they were aware, innova- 
tions in South Africa were always scrutinised with intense suspicion,, 
but in this matter he feared neither suspicion nor eriticisni; for co- 
operation in this direction w'as something tangible to strive for. Much 
time was devoted to this subject, and he entertained most sanguine 
<3X])eetations that if tlie present system be adopted throughout S’outh 
Afrna, it would meet the views and command the support of every stock- 
farmer. If it was intended that the branding laws of South Africa 
should have the desired effect, then they should no longer remain isolated,, 
but reciprocally aid each other in the recovery of lost or stolen stock and 
the discovery of stock thieves. Their first dutj" was to endeavour to 
prevent the alloeation of identical brands by the five States concerned; 
for if each State registered brands without having regard to the brands 
allotted by its sister States it naturally followed that at least five owners 
throughout South Africa would have identical brands, and this practice 
would lead to endless confusion and give rise to so many difficulties, that, 
although registered, . a brand would lose its importance. They wanted to 
increase the advantages of branding, not to destroy tliem. Some young 
folk were of opinion that since their forefathers taught the savages of 
South Africa the law df equity, they were no longer exposed to the 
dangers of stock theft, hut arguments like those fell to the ground 
when they considered that during last year stock to the value of £30,000 
was stolen in one of their Colonies — one which had not yet revived from 
a severe bffiw. Two-thirds of the stolen stock had, however, been re- 
covered, but one-tliircl, valued about £10,000, was not recovered. .He 
was told ])v the authorities that the efforts made to recover them were 
frustrated by difficulties attributable to the fact that most of the animals^ 
bore no marks by which they could be readily identified. The native 
iliief was not such a dangerous' character, but that new. man, who was 
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familiar with the art of faking brands^ ete.^ was the one against whom 
they shonld take decisive action. 

After dealing with the history of brandings Mr. Pienaar proceeded 
to say that the prime object of a branding law was to facilitate identifi- 
cation, and to do this it was necessary to prevent the use of two or 
more identical brands standing registered in the names of different 
owners. That meant that when an owner had registered a brand he 
must be protected in its exclusive use. In this way it facilitated identili- 
cation and they tvere placed in a position to trace stray or stolen stock. 
Promisciions brands meant that anyone could register what brand lie 
pleased so long as it was not identical in design to one already regis- 
tered. The result of such haphazard measures was that when the more 
simple characters had been registered they were saddled with such dis- 
hgiiriiig marks as .flower-pots, frying-pans, gridirons, etc. Tlie greatest 
'drawback of such a method was that nearly every brand could be faked 
without the least diffienlty on the part of the duffer. For instance,, J. 
ePourie registers J., J. Fraser again registers while J. Fouelie 

registered 'M.F.l.'’ What is to prevent Fraser from taking Fourie's 
brand by adding the "F'’ thereto, and thus make it Fraser’s 

registered brand. Fouche again if dishonest could steal cattle from both 
Fourie and Fraser, and by adding 1’^ to Fourie’s brand and the 
luimeral 1 to Fraser’s brand, the animals would bear Fouclie’s brand., 
J.F. 1. The greatest danger, hotvever, tvas the frying-pan and gridiron. 
T lie owner of such a lirand simply placed it over the brand of another 
■owner wdtli the result that tlic rightful owner’s brand was obliterated 
while the <lislionest owner’s brand stood very proniiiient. Tlioso pro- 
jniseiious brands had done more harm in the way of alienating owmer- 
.sliip, and in some instances legitimising stock tlieft, than many other 
cause.s. He had no doubt that s|:)eciilators of questionalfle repu 
sot>ncr or later avail thembelves of flower-pot brands and tliereby enrich 
themselves wdtli the stray stock of lioiiest farmerB. He was told that 
in some of the States' df America, ^ faking of brands was nothing un- 

iisual. The Australian Colonies had also suffered considerably under the 
6a:no evil, and he was sorry to say that some of our law courts had also 
he: n patronised with eases of this description, and he believed in one 
ease the owner failed to prove that his brand had been faked. Another 
-objection against symbolic brands was that they could not be readily 
indexed, and to look for an xinknoTO symbol in a brand’s directory con- 
taining twenty thousand registered brands^^ m a little more time 

and labour than some might think. ' b 

A matter of first ccnsicleratiori in 'framing a branding law was the 
brand. It must he siinple and eonsi^^^ known cliaraetcrs, so as to 
avoid any possible difficmlty in finding it in a brand’s directory or in 
describing it in a telegram. To have such plain brands it was necessary 
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to adhere to the alphabet; but this consisted of only twenty-six letters, 
while they must have a supply of about forty to fifty thousand distinc- 
tive brands for each South African State_, and they should endeavour to 
eschew the brands of one State clashing with that of another^ nor should 
any registered brand admit of being altered so as to represent another 
registered brand. 

Mr. Pienaar next referred to what had been done in xlustralia. 
Continuing;, he said the three-piece system had proved itself in the 
Transvaal^ and he would therefore recommend that it be adopted as a 
South x4.friean systein, sub-divided into various branches. This system 
w^as so named on account of every brand consisting of three cliaraeters. 
By the adoption of this uniform system of brands, no brand of one owner 
conld be altered by adding to it one or more cliaraeters, so as to make 
it represent the registered brand of another owmer. There w'ere various 
three-piece systems. As an example, he w'onld select the one in use in 
the Transvaal Colony. In the Transvaal the brand consisted of tw'o 
letters of the alphabet, except and which were exclusively used 
as numerals — and one nnmeral. With these twenty-four letters and the 
ten numerals, 0—9, they had more brands than they required for their 
Colony^ and none of these brands w- ere interchangeable. (The two 
letters and the numeral were of plain and imiform pattern, and placed 
in an even and regular line.) The first of the letters denoted the 
Magisterial district in which the brand was to be used. For instance, a 
Poteliefstroom brand Al would be PA 1, Pretoria AAl, Piet Eetief 
PAl, etc. Here the P, A, and F denote the district in wdiicli the brand 
was to be izsed. The advantages to be derived from the dominant letter 
were of a threefold nature :----( 1) It served to simplify the administration 
of the law. By the district letter a separate set of brands was seciired 
for each district. The first of the two letters indicating the Magisterial 
district- in which the brand was to be used, placed the Magistrate in a 
position to register ally of the brands standing vacant in his district 
without fear that the Magistrate of any other district would register a 
similar brand. There were twenty-twm districts in the Trans- 
vaal Colony, and the Magistrate of each district was doing his share to- 
wards the administration of the law ; eoixsequentl}^ they had a cheap ad- 
ministration. (2) It facilitated identification. For instance, if cattle 
were moved or strayed from one district into another, anyone in that other 
district would know at a glance to which district the animals belonged, 
and by referring to the brand directory he knew the name and address of 
their owners, and (3) it enabled the authorities to control the move- 
mentb of stock and to prevent illicit movements of cattle from infected 
areas. This they admitted was an indispensable feature wdiile they were 
subjected to so many stock diseases. Hever in the history of South 
Africa was there a disease so terrible and so devastating as the East 
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Coast Fever^ yet with the combined efforts of the veterinary staff and 
the farmers, it Iiad been prevented from spreading over every inch of 
ground. All possible measures were adopted to control the movements 
of cattle. Fences were erected and a system of permits was introduced 
milder the most stringent regulations, yet the disease, although ' much 
frustrated in its progress, gained a footing. At last it was recognised 
that even where the regulations were most rigidly applied, illegal move- 
ments continued to take place. Then a happy note was struck, and that 
was that some means be adopted whereby cattle could be identified. 
Eeconrse was taken to the Brands Ordinance, All the cattle in the 
Zoutpansberg district were branded^, with the result that they were now 
able to trace all illegal movements. Immediately after branding opera- 
tions were begun the demand for permits to move cattle became greater, 
and a large number of illegal animals were being traced. This was a 
clear indication that prior to branding many movements were being 
•carried out without permits. The scheme was being carried out as 
follows:— In the case of natives, a brand was allotted to each farm on 
which there were native-owned cattle, and registered in the name of the 
natives. A branding supervisor was appointed to conduct the branding, 
and as soon as branding had been completed on a farm the branding iron 
was sent to the nearest fieldcornet or sub-native commissioner for safe 
custody. Under these eircmmstances, if cattle be moved from one farm 
to another the strange cattle could be identified at a glance. Jigain, if 
they were moved into another district, anyone seeing the cattle there 
would know by the district letter from which district they were removed, 
and should it be a quarantined district, he was compelled to report the 
matter to the authorities. The other letter in the brand might be 
selected by the applicant, and under this system they were in a position 
to give him whatever he wanted. For instance, might register 

AAl, AA2, AA3, etc. Since the discovery of the three-piece 
system the thief had found another -way of faking brands, and this was 
mtich more scientific than the manner of faking already illusti*ated, 
to fake one of the letters in the brand. For instance, if the dishonest 
person registered the brand AGl and another wealthy farmer^s brand is 
ACl, he alters this ACl into AGl. It was gratif 3 ^ing to be able to say 
that so far they had scored in their endeavours to prevent the faking 
of brands. The three-piece system had proved itself in other parts, and 
he would recoinmencl that it be adopted as a South African s^^stem. 
It was simple, yet practical, and would, it was hoped, receive the eup- 
port of every South African farmer, for such a system would sweep away 
many of the difRculties with which the South African farmer had to 
contend. He had wrought out a separate three-piece system for each 
colony. The characters comprising the brands in each syst^ so 

designed as to enable anyone to notice at a glance to which Colony the 
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brand belonged. In this way they were able to identify strange stocdc^ 
and where a certain Colony was infected with, contagions diseases^ and 
ill consequence thereof placed under quarantine^ all the adjacent Colonies 
would be safeguarded by the brands. 

By the adoption of such a scheme every farmer^ in fact every in- 
Iiabitant, of South Africa would become a competent inspector of brands/ 
absolute control was exercised over movements of stock/ and under these 
circumstances stock-theft would cease to be carried on in such an elabor-' 
ate manner as at present, and the diseases would not spread so freely 
from farm to farm^ from district to district^ and finally from Colony 
to Colony. 


How TO Make a Wax Extractor. — A correspondent writes as 
follows to Farm, Field and Fireside : — The best wax extractor is in 
the form of saucepan and steamer. My own/ which I will describe as a 
guide, has the lower or saucepan part, in which the water is boiled to 
produce steam, six inches in depth. The upper part is t^velve inches 
<leep. Both are twelve inches in diameter. Fitted near the bottom of 
the upper portion is a plate or dish^, Avhich reaches the side all round 
within a quarter of an inch. It is -fixed to the sides by three strips of 
din, soldered to the dish and to the sicle of the steamer. Thus it will be 
:seen the steam from the low^er chamber can pass into the upper chamber. 
The \vax or comb receptacle is a cylinder of perforated tin, eleven inches 
iii diameter. This is placed upon the dish, which, wdien fixed, must be 
;slightly raised on one side, and from the lower side out througii the side 
of the steamer must pass a little spout, W'ith three-eighths opening, and 
‘extending outwards in a slightly slanting direction, three or four inches. 
To keep the perforated tin wax chamber level a slight leg must be put 
■on the bottom a little distance away from the spout. These may be 
placed on the dish or on the bottom of the wax basket. As the latter 
■would not always be put in carefully, they had better be fixed to the 
former, then there could be no mistake, and the wax chamber would al- 
Avays be level, in spite of the slant given to the dish upon which it stands 
wdien filled with combs or pieces of wax. To work the extractor, nearly 
fill the lower vessel wfitli wuiter, and set the whole affair on the top of a 
stove. Place a bowd containing a little water at the side, with one edge 
just under the spout. Mlien the upper chamber fills 'with steam the 
wax wnll be melted, and, passing through the perforations, wall fall upon 
the dish and thence pass through the spout to the bowd placed to receive 
it. In order to ensure the wax being perfectly freed from all foreign 
matter and bits, make a flannel bag to fit inside the comb basket, and 
perfectly clear and clean wax will flow into the bowd. ' ^ ^ ; 
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FAe W&&/ Trade m 1908. 

AK INTERESTING REVIEW. 

'■.['HE wcxjl trade of 11)08 is reviewed in a most interestiiig iiuiiiner in tlie' 
Colonial Wool Circular, issued liy Messrs. Charles Baline & Co. It is 
slated that business in the wool tradeNias been conducted Under cir- 
fciniistances of exceptional difficulty during the past year^ owing to the 
rajiid contraction in consumption brought about by the banldng crisis in 
Ainericai towards the close of 1907. The monetary stringency then 
piemlent all over the world checked business, and manufacturers, wlio 
had been fully employed up to the end of the year, found it increasingly 
flifficiilt to obtain new orders. This state of affains naturally led to a 
sharp fall in Tallies of both merino and crossbred wools. The decline^,, 
iiiiu’eover, was intensified by the large commitments in the overseas mar- 
kets entered into by dealers, spinners and. manufacturers, who, misled 
b ; the active condition of business in the various European manufaetur- 
ing centres, had ignored the j^robable effect of the xCnierican crisis, and 
later on found themselves burdened with large quantities of dear wool^,. 
the liquidation of v'hich invoh^ed very heavy loss. In these eireuni- 
stances, the position in the trade had become so serious by May that ex- 
ceptional measures had to be adopted to steady the market and prevent 
a collapse; consequently/prior to the opening of the third series, holders 
in London decided to take some 80,000 bales off the marked the quan- 
tity actually held over from these auctions reaching the huge total of 
120,000 bales. From this point the trade entered on a period of re- 
cuperation, prices for all classes of wool remaining fairly steady for the 
next few jnonths, wiiieh enabled the stock held in liondon to be gradually 
reduced. By Noveuiber, business in America showed signs of revival^. 
■\ehich became nmre pronounced after the P election early in 

that month. This iinprovemeht caused a considerable demand for all 
classes of wool suitable for sliipment to the States, which at once gave 
a tone to the nrarket and led to a general rise in values, the trade realis- 
ing that during the depression prevalent earlier in they had 

allowed their reserves of the raw material to run down to a lower level 
than was prudent now that the tide had appareiitly turned and that a 
recovery of business seemed imminent. 

The course of events during the past twelve months has thua 
brought out prominently two points: (1) The closeness of business rela- 
tions between the old world and the new, the fall in wool values being 
clearly the result of the American crisis of 1907, ■'vliile the improveineiit 
whieli has i\x*entl 3 v taken place has also emanated from the same source ; 
nud (2 ) the narrowness of the margin at the present time between the 
rW'orld's wool produetion and the reqiiii'enients of iuachinei% which is- 
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proved by the fact that^ notwithstanding all the adverse infiiiences which 
iiave depressed tiie industry during the greater part of the past year^ 
the whole of the seas'ui's proditetion has eventually been absorbed, the 
quantity carried forward in London to 1909 being LOOO bales less than 
the total brought into last 3 "ear. 

Aitliougli quotations for tops, more particnlarW those inacle from tlie 
coarser qualities of crossbred wool, were depressed by forced sales in the 
pianiifaeturing districts towards the end of 1907^ the easier phase of the 
money market noticeable at the turn of the year caused some improve- 
ment in the position of the various classes of staple, ■whicli wivas well 
maintained np to the opening of the January auctions. During their 
curreney, competition was more active than at the preceding series, bnt 
prices generally ruled in buyers’ favour. Among merinos the depreciation 
ranged from par to 5 per cent., the fall being most noticeable on inferior 
grades. The finest qualities of crossbreds sold readily at previous rates;, 
demand for the coarser growths, however, was somewhat restricted, 
values for medium sorts declining 12^ per cent., and coarse 10 per cent, 
poiith A.ll;riean greasies of good length and condition, as Avell as scoured, 
realised December parity, but short-stapled and inferior greasies were' 
about 5 per cent, cheaper. 

The result of the year’s operations has thus been to establish a 
general fall ill quotations, amounting to ’7-|- per cent, on ineriiios, 10 
per cent, on fine crossbreds, 71- per cent, on niedinin crossbreds, 17A pery 
cent, on coarse crossbreds, 71- per cent, on Cape greasies, ^md ’17|- per 
eeut. on Cape snow-whites. 

The exports of semi-manufactured goods from December, 1907, to 
iNovember, 19G8, were £8,436,723 in value, as compared with £11,035,370 
in 19Q6-7 and £10,057,102 in 1905-6. The exports of manufactured- 
goods amounted in value to £19,159,320 from December, 1907, 'to Novem- 
ber, 1908, as compared with £22,080,037 in 1906-7 and £20,595,655 in 
1905-6. These figures vividly illustrate the extent to whieli the shrink- 
age in the export trade in consequence of the strained monetary position 
at the close of 1907 has intensified the depression which has prevailed^ 
in the wool trade during the peifiod iindcr review. Quantities as well 
as values have fallen ofl; heavihq the deci^ease in rhe latter amounting 
to over 16 per cent, as compared with the satisfactory returns for the 
eoiTesponding months of 1906-7. • An analysis of the destination of the 
various exports reveals a substantial increase in the shipments of tissues 
t > Argentina and Australasia, but a large diminution in those to Canada, ■ 
iCliili, and the Far East, while, of course, there lias been marked reduc-, 
tion in the volume of business with the United States of America. 

The value of the nett imports for the period December, 1907, to . 
November, 1908, was £8,425,158, as compared with £9,763,728 in, 1906-7 
and £11,055,534 in 1905-6. 
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A table giving the supply and distribution of Colonial wool to 
iEurope and North America shows the exports from Australasia to have 
jisen from lAlS^OOO bales in 1906 to 1^338_,000 bales in 1907^, and again 
to 1,413^000 bales in 1908. From Natal there has been a steady increafc.e 
—30,800 bales in 1906, 46,000 bales in 1907, 55,500 bales in 1908. 
From South Africa (including the small Natal totals) the exports have 
been: 1906, 196,000 bales; 1907, 245,000 bales; 1908, 228,000 bales. 
'The shipments direct from Colonial ports to the Continent were: 1906, 
728,000 bales; 1907, 760,000 bales; 1908, 695,000 bales. To the ITnited 
•States: 1906, 28,000 bales; 1907, 47,000 bales; 1908, 10,000 bales. 
Total supply: 1906, 2,072,000 bales; 1907, 2,392,000 bales; 1908, 
'2,360,000 bales. The distribution of the wool was as follows : Home 
trade purchases, 1906, 751,000 bales; 1907, 858,000 bales; 1908, 908,000 
bales. Continental purchases, 1906, 1,218,000 bales; 1907, 1,370,000 
bales; 1908, 1,348,000 bales. United States purchases: 1906, 101,000 
bales; 1907, 150,000 bales; 1908, 94,000 bales. 

The total Colonial exports of wool, including shipments to India, 
Uhina, and Japan for the past three years compare as follow: 1906, 
Australasian, 1,841,000 bales; South African, 240,000 bales; 1907, 
Australasian, 2,140,000 bales; South African, 287,000 bales; 1908, Aus- 
tralasian, 2,084,000 bales; South xlfrican, 275,000 bales. 

From the Eiver Plate shipments of wool were dM 
J906-7, Continent, 394,000 bales; England, 52,000 bales; United States^^ 
■25,000 bales; 19(07-8, Continent, 402,000 bales; England, 54,000 bales; 
United States, 23,000 bales. 

V Advices from the various countries of production do not indicate 
the probability of any great change in the volume of supplies available 
for the trade during the current year. In Australia, climate conditions 
liave varied^ as is only natural in so vast a continent; in Queensland and 
South Australia the weather has been favourable for sheep rearing, and 
a considerable increase in the shipments from the former State appears 
probable, while, on the other hand, the export from New South "Wales is 
mot likely to reach last yearns figures, as drought has been experienced 
in many parts, notably the important Riverina district; some portions 
•of Victoria have also suffered from a deficient rainfall. Taken as a 
whole, however, it does not seem likely that the Australian output j^his 
■season will show any material decrease compared with the 1907-8 clip. 
Tujmin^ South Africa, where the season has been favourable and the 
■fioeks are multiplying reports suggest an increase in the ship- 
guents ; reliable infom not available as to the size of the 

anerement, which in all probability -will not exceed 20,000 or 30,000 
hales. Severe snowstorms in t^^^^ of New Zealand during 

July caused a good deal of damage among the flocks in the mountain- 
ous districts ; in other parts, however, as well as in the North Island, 
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tlie season lias been propitious, so that some increase in the wool pro- 
duction of the Dominion must be reckoned wdth. The exports from 
•South America have been more or less stationary for some 3 ^ears past, 
and although during 1908 conditions have been favourable, no expansion 
in the output is expected, the continually increasing demand for agri- 
cultural land, as w^ell as the requirements of the meat works, having 
tended to prevent any material growth in the size of the flocks in that 
part of the world. 

The outlook for the new year appears fairly encouraging. The 
'American crisis has become practically a thing of the past, and under 
the benign influence of cheap money, trade in 'that country as well as in 
Europe and the East shows a tendency to revive, which augurs well for 
^the future. In any case, the course of events in the wool trade during 
the past 3 ^ear has clearly shown that, even in times of depression, the 
world^s production of the raw material is not in excess of the require- 
ments of machinery, consequently, with a more or less stationary supply, 
any expansion in demand would soon lead to a higher range of values 
fo] both merino and cross-bred staple. 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Although quotations had been much reduced during the concluding 
months of 1907, fellmongers experienced considerable diSiculty in deal- 
ing with their products during the first half of the past year, as, in ad- 
dition to the rapid fall in wool values, roans were almost imsaleable, the 
lAmerican market being practically closed to them, owing to the effects 
of the recent financial crisis. In addition to these unfavourable factors, 
the supplies dealt with at public auction have been unprecedentedly 
large, the embarrassment caused by the decline in wool prices not only 
!hampering the operations of local fellmongers in Australia but also 
cheeking c.i.f. sales. During the latter part of the year, however, the 
more favourable position and prospects of wool, as well as an impTOve- 
inent in the demand for roans, enabled buyers to readily absorb the large 
quantities placed upon the market, the catalogues at the final sales being 
cleared at an all-round improvement in quotations. 

The result of the fluctuations has been a general reduction in 
values. Among merino skins, quotations for full-woolled sorts now 
stand 10 per cent., half-woolled per cent., and pelts 12| per cent, 
lower than al the end of 1907, while in the case of cross-breds, fine fnll- 
woolled descriptions are 10 per cent., and all other classes 12| per cent, 
cheaper. On lambskins the decline amounts to 17J per cent. 

( The quantities eatilogued in London during 1908 amounted to 
90,911 bales, as compared with 59,200 bales in 1907. The imports into 
London for the same periods were: — 1908, Australasian, 62,879 bales; 
South African, 64,373 bales; 1907, Australasian, 54,904 bales; South 
African, 54,906 bales. > . , ‘ 
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The English Sparrowm 


By Claude Bitlleb, 


It is now four years ago since I drew attention to the presence and 
increasing abimdanee of English S'parrows in and about the City of 
Durban. 

During tliose four years the Sparrows has not increased to an alann- 
ing extentubut there is every evidence of a steady progressive increase 
which will in time no doubt involve ISTatal^ and., more seriously, the 
Orange Eiver Colony, Basutoland and the Transvaal. 

makers may see Sparrows on the Beach at Durban, 
and in every part of the town they proclaim their presence with dis- 
cordant chatter, whereas four years ago one had to look out for them 
in the several centres where they had established nests. 

The following is reprinted from my annual report for the year 
1903-4:— " ‘ ' 

THE ENGLISH, OE HOUSE STAEBOW. 

Pc&sser Linn. 

The presence of this pestiferous bird in Durban, and the certain 
indications of its increase since April, 1902, when Mr. sJ. IVood- 

vvard called attention to it, are sufficient reasons for introducing some 
notice of the bird into this reporh from that, since I have be- 

come acquainted Avith its estabtishment at the Port, I have considered 
it my boiiiiden duty to urge its extemination upon all and sundry; 
but the Sparrow’' is receiving the same apathetic attention here that it 
has received elsewhere whilst it is establishing itself in a new' field and 
uiideiy fresh conditions and circumstances. 

The circiinistanees of its introductioii are siinilar to other eases, 
and can only be descidbed as AThe mistaken enthusiasm for things 
English^ I gather that a few birds were imported by a gentleman 
ill Durban some six years ago. These he kept in captivity for some 
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tiiiie, and tlien^ because tlieir chattering was sncli a nuisance^ they were 
turned at large. 

The situation at present is this: The English, Sparrow, which must 
be classed amongst the worst of vermin, is now established in Durban, 
but so far does not extend to the rest of British South Africa. Noth- 
ing to control its increase and spread is being done, and the question is 
whether we in ISTatal are to sit idle and allow the pest not only to 
become a nuisance to ourselves but a menace to the rest of the Colonies. 

I know there are arguments against the extermination and de- 
struction of’ Sparrows. They are all tlie same and have been used over 
and over again, but they are the placitudes of senseless and ignorant 
or unobservant people. 'The case for and against the bird has been 
fought out again and again. It luis been argued before Select Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons and before those of colonial legis- 
latures. It has been argued by many scientific men in many lands, and 
in every ease the weight of evidence has been against the Sparrow, and 
the verdicts sucli as to warrant this Colony in taking every measure to 
f3uppress the birds altogetlier, at once and at any cost. 

Some of the arguments wliicli ware originally advanced appeared 
sensible, and were based on the fact that for a few weeks the nestlings 
are fed upon insects. But hundreds of investigations by practical and 
by scdentihc men proved that th.ese were vain; they found that the good 
done in this direction by the Sparrow was inhnitesimal in coniparisoii to 
tlie harm. Of the a rgriiiients which have been adlvaneed in Natal, I 
need say nothing. 

It is sufficient to say that the Sparrow is a bird which Nourishes 
from the heated tropics to the fimen Arctic regions. 

Deschiptive. ' ■' 

Most of xis who have been beyond the broad lands of South Africa 
know sufficiently well the English, or house spaiTOw (P^isser (loniesUcus) ^ 
but for the inforniation of these who have not the following is submitted. : 
— •Adult male: length, 6 inches; wing, 3 inehes; bill, bluisliffi legs, 
pale brown ; the spaces between the ex^es and the bill, black ; a narrow 
streak of white over each eye ; crown, nape, and lower back, ash-grey ; 
region of the ear coverts, chestnui ; back, chestnut brown streaked with 
black; yvings, brown, with a bar of wliite on the middle coverts; tail, 
dull browm; throat and breast, black, sometimes stiffnsed with bright 
diestnut ; cheeks and side of the neck, wliite; belly, dull white. In 
winter the colours are duller, and the bill is yellowish biwn. In the 
female the upper parts are striated with dusky browm; there is no black 
on tlie throat or grey on the erowm, and the under X)arts are brownish 
wirite. The younger bird is deeper browm both above and below; the 
middle wing-coverts are tipped with buff; the bill is dull yellow. 
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Tile eggs are pale bliiisli-whiie^ blctciied, speckled or suffused with 
ash and dusky brown and black; measurements, 9-l()ths by 6-lOths 
inch. The nest is of straw, hay, dry grass, and all sorts of odd materials ; 
thickly lined witli feathers; placed indifferently in trees, climbers, in the 
eaves of houses and other odd places. 

Aceordiiig to Saunders*: "'"The House Sparrow is generally dis- 
tributed throughout Great Britain and Ireland wherever human habi- 
tations are to he found. In proportion, as land is brought under 
cultivation, the sparrow makes its appearance and rapidly inei'eases, so 
that it is now established in the Inner Hebredes, the Orkneys, the Shet- 
lands, and other places wdiere it was formerly unknown. In Scandinavia 
it occurs, in suitable localities, up to and beyond the Arctic ciiele . . . 

eastward it can be traced across Enssia and along the inhabited portions 
of Siberia to Dauria ; but not to Japan or China. AAestward tlie House 
Sparrow occurs in Madeira. In Africa it is found from Morocco to the 
Albert Nyaiiza, while it swaniis in South Arabia and at Aden. Intro- 
duced like the rabbit, through officious ignorance, into Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States, it has become such a curse that special 
legislation has been loudly invoked for its destruction.^^ 

As A Nuisance. 

In England :— In England the anmial loss from the House Sparrow 
is estimated at three-quarters of a million sterling. We find the Board 
of Agriculture branding it as "a serious pest of faimieif and gardener 
alike/’ and recommending its extermination or suppression as far as 
possible. Before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, men- 
tioned above, voluminous evidence was taken regarding tlie Sparrow'. 
From the mouths of -witnesses I select a few unclassified remarks: — 

1. “‘Tlie great objection I have to Sparrotvs is that they are ex- 

terminating the martins. . . . 'Sparrows are the best 
allies of flying insects. . . y No bird, in my opinion, does 

as much mischief as the Sparrow. . . . The Sparrow is 
not only the greatest corn-eater of any of the small birds, btit 
he is: not kept clown by cold winters.’’ 

2. ‘Uiny law to protect Sparr^^^^^^^ all observed, wouhl havo 

precisely the same effect as offering a iward for the destruction 
''of .martins.”" ■ .. .. • : 

O. stands in a class alone, it can haiffly l-u 

considered a wild birdy it is a parasite living on our prodiure.” 

4. '’The Sparrow is misehievons in every ww.” 

5. can luirdly clescuube the harm the Sparrow does to me ; he does 

way. Se is vMeHj/ bad.'" 

‘‘Manual of British Biruls.’’ Howard &tunde«,Londoiij 1899, 
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6. is scarcely possible to say too much against these obnoxious- 
birds.’" 

In Australia : — The Sparrow nuisance is too notorious in Australia 
for any one to ignore. It has become established in eTery part, exen 
tropical Queensland. The damage it does is enormous, but so firmly 
established has it become in the course of some 20 years, from the-- 
liberation of a few cage birds, that any steps to suppress it are now 
looived upon as hopeless. 

In America:— In the United States the English Spainow is de- 
scribed as a serious problem in economic science, particnlaxly so far as> 
the whole agricultural interests are concerned in their most compre- 
hensive sense. Nowhere has greater attention been paid to it as a pest 
than liere, and I have before me a report on the subject covering over- 
400 ])ages and dealing with every asj)eet of the question.'*' From this- 
report we learn that the first Sparrows were introduced in America in 
1J>50. For a long time the attempts to establish the bird were unsiiccess- 
fiil. but ill the course of 25 y^ears, during which Sparrows to the number 
of 1.031 were introduced to 15 places directly from Europe, they were* 
spread purposely to 92 towns. This was about 1870-T5, and from then 
up to 18S<S the birds multiplied with maiwellous rapidity. “Some idea 
of tlie alarming rapidity with which it is at the present moment multiply- 
ing and extending its range may be had from the fact that in the United 
States alone it has spread during the past 15 years (1873-88) at an. 
average rate of 59,000 square miles per year.” 

The rate of increase of the Sparrow is remarkable. Merrian says :' 
“Its feeimdity is amazing. In the latitude of New York and southward, 
it hatelies as a rule five or six broods in a season, with from 4—6 in a 
brood. Assuming tlie average annual producft of a pair to be 24 young,, 
of wliieli half are females and half males, and assuming 'further that, 
for the sake of coraputation, all live together with their offspring, it 
will l)c seen tluit in 10 years the progeny of a single pair would be- 
275,: 16,083,698. 

Everywhere, in England, in America and Australia the Sparrow 
has lu’oved itself au enejjiy of insectivorous birds. In Pennsylvania the* 
native Inrds rapidly and steadly diminished in numbers with the advent 
of t]}e Sparrow. The bird was introduced into certain towns in America. 
with the hope that it would rid the elms and shade trees of the cater- 
pillars which annually defoiled them. The utter futility of this hope 
is demonstrated in hundreds of cities and towns whicli are overrun with 
Sparrows and where the trees are repeatedly defoliated by worms. In 
New York it was found that the Spkrrows actually protected the eaten 


“ The English Sparrow in Amerioa.” Merrian, 1899. 
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pillars of tlie tussock uioth from their other enemies^ and led to an 
•extiTiordinary increase of the pest. 

The following is the lis: of sins arrayed against Sparrows:— 

T. They cause iuealculable injury by driving away nsefiil bii'ds of 
insectivorous lialjits and liy desti'oying their young. 

2. They cause injury by the tilth they produce. 

3. They directly injure buds, blossoms, and foliage of trees. 

4. They attack all fruits, viz., peach, pear, grape, plum, cherry, 

apple, apricot, orange and fig, attacking buds, blossoms and 
fruit. 

5. They are directly injurious to vegetables, particularly peas and 

joxmg lettuce and cabbage. 

G. (train crops sneh. as wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, arnabele, 
rice and imph.ee sutfer from them seriously from the time ot 
sowing until the grain is stored. 

BisiilphMem 


Its Nature akd Uses. 


(A' ite recently the rise of Carbon Bisulphide, as an insecticide, has be- 
come more general and popular in the Colony; more especially is this 
the case in treating stored mealies, and, in certain circumstances, in deal- 
ing wit],i white ants. 

• Its application as an Hisectieid^^ — 

1. Its volatile ditl'usive .nature. 

2. The poisonous eifect of the fumes on all animal life. 

3. 'File weight of the fumes, causing them to penetrate dowuwanls. 
Pure Carbon Bisulphide resembles water in being a colour less li(]uid 

and possess a sweetish odour. As ordinarily supplied, it is more or less 
impure, possessing an unusually obnoxious and disagreeable smell and 
often slightly yellowisli in colour. Directly the liquid is exposed to the 
ah* it volatilises, changing with great repidity from a liquid to a gaseous 
form. The gas or fumes are colourless, and, being much heavier than 
air, sink downwards through any air spaces. These characteristics and 
its diffiisiye nature, together wuth the fact that when properly applied it 
is hot injurious to edibles and fabrics, give it many advantages.^ 

TTie pn^^^^^ be poured directly over even the finest 

materials and or staining them; hut as the 

^k^omincwcial” or inipure that in general use, and naturally 

cheaper than the pure, it is best applied by placing it in wide, shallow 
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vessels, wliieh are put on top of the goods to be treated. In such posi- 
tions it vapourizes quickly/ and the heavy gas^ sinking downwards^ ac- 
complishes its purpose. The disagreeable snieil is quite harmless and 
passes readily away when the treated materials are exposed to the air. 

Carbon Bisulphide^ whilst easily manipulated/ should be regarded as 
.a dangerous poison to haiidie^ and certain preeautions against accidents 
must always be taken. ■ 

Not only is the liquid itself highly inflammable/ catching fire most 
reaclily, but the fumes are equally so, and when mixed with air quite ex- 
plosive. In using the chemical in any connection, therefore, it is im- 
perative that no naked lights should bo employed; and, for the time 
being, the ever-present smoker must be earelully watched and the mis- 
chief-working powers of his Boer tobacco and match-box guarded against. 

Although poisonous, ordinarily a reasonable amount of fumes may 
he inhaled without dangerous results ; more particularly wdieii working 
in the open air. When operations are being conducted in rooms reason- 
.able precautions must be taken, and, if the operator becomes affected 
with dizziness, fresh open air should at once he sought/ Too long an 
.exposure to the fumes would result in illness, and, of course, it % quite 
possible to be poisoned and suffocated by them. 

The chemical should always be eonspicuoiisly marked ^ToisoiT^ and 
stored in glass-stoppered or screw-plugged drums. Even under such 
circumstances it is apt to valatilise and so get lost, and if only a part 
of the quantity purchased has been used, a good deal of loss can be pre- 
vented by pouring water into the receptacle sufficient to form a layer of 
ivater an inch or so in thickness over the Carbon Bisulphide. 


For Graihs and Seeds. 

The use of Carbon Bisulphide for treating insect-infested grains and 
seeds is very extensive; particularly because its use need have no effect 
upon their germination. 

Some time since, fifty-four varieties of seed were treated as a test in , 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, ILS.A. ''Every, pre-,. 
caution was taken to ensure uniformity in the seeds of each lot, " 

and untreated. The treated lots were exposed to an atmosphere 
with Carbon Bisulphide fumes for 48 hours. Under the 
treatment, the severity of which would never he equalled in ’k'* 

practice, a majority of the varieties showed no injury, and 
was practically the same in each lot. Seeds of the grass f aniily.', 
mor^e tender than other kinds. Experiments were also 
grain in bulk, using the liquid at the rate, of t lt». '.to IQO 
The exposure lasted B4 hours, and at the .ehd oh. this 
cf any kind could be detected in even’ , 

'Ik 


({Johnson.) 
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The seeds to be treated sliould be in tight bins, barrels or boxes.,. 
Vv'lricli Iiave tight-fitting lids or can otherwise be well coxered. Seed in 
bulk stored in rooms can also be treated, but the rooms imist first be' 
made fairly gas-tight, the success of the fumigation depending, of course,, 
upon how long the gas can be retained In the room. Stacks of grain can 
be fumigated if covered with a gocd tarpaulin. It requires very little 
ingenuity to make many receptacles and rooms sufficiently tight for the- 
purpose of fumigation, and stout paper will be found to be quite efficient 
in covering cracks and. openings through which the gas might escape. 

Ill applying tlie chemical it is either poured over the seeds or on 
to cotton waste, which is then placed on top so that the escaping fumes 
may sink downwaixls. A very common practice is to put the necessary 
r< mount of liquid in a shallow dish or in saucers, and from which it is 
showed to evaporate. From 1 to Ih fts. of Carbon Bisulphide is suffi-^ 
(dent for 100 bushels of grain or for 1,000 cubic feet of air space; thak 
is, is sufficient for a room, bin or tank measuring 10 x 10 k 10 feet. 

Whole buildings are sometimes treated with this chemical, and it 
would, appear that much work in this direction is done in America, in the 
treatineift of flour inotli, weevil, etc. In treating mealies tlie Carbon: 
Bisulphide^ can be safely applied directly on to the grain. 

Teuuites AXT) Aistts. 

IThite ants are one of the most serious pests to be met with all over' 
Natal, and the amount of mischief wrought by them if it could 1)e ex- 
ju’essed in pounds, shillings and pence, would amount to a startling 
Bum. Tliey are most difficult pests to deal with once they have started ■ 
their depredations in the house or amongst the garden plants, shrubbery, 
and fruit trees. This is due to the fact that in building, the ants are 
seldom propeuly cleared out of the ground, and, in laying off land for 
tree- pi anting, the same holds goody The nioun (I s and visible queens 
may be destroyed, but the bulk of the eolon}^, supplied with small supple- 
menfary queens, reiuaiii below the surface, unnoticed, until sonu?! catas- 
trophe supplies evidence of their presence. 

The practice of filling up the spaces beneatli tiled verandahs, fire 
places, bathrooms and kitchens with soil and binck-bats, oftei^ intermixed 
vttli wood shavings, fnr.nishes veiy congenial surroiindings to white ants ; 
indeed, in most ca.ses of hoiise attack, entrance is gained tli rough these 
means, and as often as not nests are established therein. In such eases 
the ])oring of holes, at intervahs of six feet, is suggested, down which 1 oz. 
Caihon Bisulphide may be poured regularly, say once a week, or as 
rd’rc^ii as it found necessary, until the pests disappearv The holc\s shonh^^^^ 
of course, be plugged tightly with cork, and the verandah floor need not 
necessarily suffer niueli disfigurement. An alternative in taking up the 
tile and replacing it after treatment suggests itself, but I do not know 
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but what the first plan is Just as desirable^ and is certainly more con- 
\'enient. Such places should always be treated when white ants appear 
in the walls, for the nest is almost certain to be situated beneath the 
tiled floors ; in this case holes should be bored at intervals parallel wdth 
and distant about six inches from the 'wall. A little Carbon Bisiiphide 
syringed into visible openings wmld also be advisable. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that a careful surve}" should be made of the environ- 
iTients of the house, and all nests discovered should be immediately 
treated, either with Carbon Bisulphide or, where possible, by the aid of 

The ITxiversal White Axt ExTERMixwTOiy 
the general form of which machine is illustrated in the accompanying 
tjgiire. This contrivance consists of an air-pump connected by a short 
lengtl) of rubber hose to a furnace. By working the pump, a continuous 
blast of air is driven into the furnace, entering beneath and escaping 
tliroiigli a pipe near the to}> — shown to the left of the illustration— to 
which is attached a flexible iron hose. A charcoal or eow-dung fire is 
first started in the furnace, and, by pumping, got tlioronghly alight. 

The powder is then sprinkled over the fire and the lid closed. By con- 
tinuing the pumping, a very hot cloud of poisonous smoke is driven 

through the flexible hose. In use, the nose is inserted into a gallery of 

an anCs nest, and the smoke piunpecl in. 

In the '•'TAHversal ^Wiite Ant Exterminator’^ we have the most 
efficient and, effective apparatus for destroying white ants in their nestS' 
which has yet come under notice. 

Two rather unique cases in the use of the pump are worth recording. 
In the first case, a white ant’s nest vvas discovered beneath the flooiing 
of a farmhouse, and dug out. ; Later, white ants were noticed working at 
file mouth of a gallery 80 feet away from the house. Here the fumes 
ivere pumped in, and a few minutes later a cloud of smoke issued through 
the flooring of the room from beneath wdiieh the nest had previously been 
dug^ out. , 

In the second instaiiee, hoiiey bees had become a decided nuisance, 
making their nests between the lining and the roofing of a large verandah. 
Auger holes were bored ilirougb the ceiling boards and the smoke pumped 
ill throiigh a length of iron piping. The immediate 'result was to 
drive the bees out through every exit hole they knew of. Many dropped 
deafl, blit tlie great majority escaped Afterwards, of course, the 

liees returned and, naturally enough, started to work cleaning away the 
poisonous deposit, with fatal results: an ironical retufn for their 
industry. 'e‘' 

Wlierever an ant gallery, sufficiently large (about lialf an inch in 
diameter) to admit tlie nose of the hose, can be obtained, the macliine 
can he used witli tlie most satisfactory results; not only are the insecte 
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killed^ but tlie galleries are thorouglily poisoned for an iiidelinite period. 
All other openings into the nest^ which will be revealed by the issuing 
smoke^ should be tlioroughly closed, but not until the fumes have been 
allowed to pour out of them for a minute or two. 

The powder spoken of is sold with the pumps. A cheaper and 
equally effective powder can be obtained by farmers at the Department 
of Agriculture, Maritzburg. 

The small red and black ants will, of course, repay treatment with 
Carbon Bisulphide where their nests can be located. 

Stored Tobacco and Cigar Weevils. 

We have in Natal several beetles which attack stored tobacco and 
oigars. indeed, it is no uncommon thing to find many of the locally 
manufactured cheroots with weevils, or evidence of their having at one 
time been present. Moreover, upon the Coast, any cigars left stored 
away in a loose condition for any length of time will become badly 
infested. 

Mr. W. Starr, of A^erulam, grows much tobacco, and manufactures 
■cigars and cheroots largely. Some years ago he made complaint regard- 
ing the weevil trouble, and, acting on suggestions then given, has been 
using Carbon Bisulphide with the utmost success in controlling and 
keeping the pest in subjection. The usual procedure is to place the in- 
fested material in a large box : an iron tank does very well. 

The chemical is then poured into a saucer and placed on top of 
tlie material and the lid closed down for tv'enty-foiir hours. The 
([uantity of cliemical used should be the same as that advised for* grain 
insects, i.e., 1 lb. to 1,000 cubic feet, or 1 oz. to 63 cubic feet of air 
^space. 

White Grubs, Mole Crickets, and Eabtiitvorms. 

These pests, sometimes found in lawns and gardens., can also be 
treated with Carbon Bisulphide, the method to be followed being that 
-outlined in diseussing the destruction of white ants with this chemical. 

CTothls, Carpets, etc. 

When found to be inf ested with : cdo^ moths or other injurious 
insects, siieh items as ihose mentioned can be freed by fumigating ■with 
Carbon Bisulphide. They are placed ^i^^ a box, trunk, or other receptacle, 
which should first be niacle tight with paper, and the eliemieal then placed 
ill a shallow iflish on top of the materials. Some sheets of paper are then 
epinad over all, down. 

Moles, Babbits, Eats, and Land Crabs. 

Carbon Bisulphide has been very stic^^ used for destroying 

burrowing aninials siicli as those mentioned, and other small animals 
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that live underground. Having located the holes or burrows^ a piece 
of cotton waste the size of a hen^s egg is saturated in the poison, and 
tiuTist far down into tlie hole, which should then be closed with loose 
earthy and packed firmly by stamping. Its use is to be recommended in 
preference to either strychnine or arsenic ; both of these latter are 
d^lngeroll^5 to stock running loosC;, whilst the Bisulphide entails no such 
risk and is just as effective. 



NaaHJes oi* MandaHnes9 


In the last issue of the Transvaal Agricidtiiral Journal Mr. E. A. 
Davis discusses the nomenclature of the Mandarine orange^, and raises 
a question as to what term or terms should be generally adopted and 
maintained in so far as the export of these fruits from South Africa 
■generally is eoiieerned. 

The question at issue is in reality whether the term ^‘Naartje^^ 
should be employed as a generic name of Mandarine oranges in general, 
or whether it should be restricted to one variety or one group of this 
division of citrus Sriiits. 

Personally, I would like to see the term retained for one variety, or., 
in other words, for the type of fniit which we in Natal recognise as a 
.jN'aartje.. : 

In this Colony there are two well-defined and characteristiG fruits, 
coming true to seed and spoken of as ‘dhe’^ Naartje and ‘‘'the^k Man- 
darine. Other than these three are the Bombay or myrtle-leaved 
Naartje and the willow-leaved (either Dancy or Beauty of Glen Eetreat)* 

The first two mentioned are old-established kinds which vary little 
in their eharaeteristies, w'hilst the others are comparatively recent intro- 
ductions, Tiie Bombay Naartje is characterised by its loose puffy skin 
and deep red eoloiir and conspicuous cells. It was, I believe, originally 
introduced from India by Mr. Medley Wood as the Suntara Orange, and 
v:ould appear to be typical of this group of Indian Mandarines. Be- 
cause of its foliage it is called the Myrtle-leaved Naartje by a few, and 
the tree itself has more tlie character of the Mandarine than the Naartje. 
The fruit is generally very typical, but I have been shown forms more 
approximating Naartjes and certainly somewhat of an improvement. 

The ^AYillow-leaved Naartjes” — of which very few are in cultivation 
— are not generally preferred to the Naartje, but the variety certainly 
appears to have greater resistance against the peculiar physiological 
troubles to which tlie Naartje is so subject in this Colony. 

The casual differentiation between a Naartje and a Mandarine is„ 
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iis Mr. Davis indicates^ the tiat base oi' the Naartje and the prouiiiieiit 
nipple ill whieh the stem of the Mandarine is inserted. But^ just as one 
may lind Mandarines without the protruding base, so Naartjes are not 
nnconunoii with quite pronounced nipples. The trees are^, however^ very 
distinct and the fruits have tneir especial characters. 

The Naartje tree is pjuiniidal^ very thorny^ with vigorous stems 
and partaking somewhat of the common lemon in growth and foliage. 
The fruit is normally flat^ with a hmi;, tight rind of golden-yellow or red- 
yellow colour^ of little rag and juicy and piquant in flavour. 

The Mandarine tree is domed-shaped^ not thorny., stems lighter than 
the Naartje and foliages smaller and much darker. The fruit is more 
globose/ loose rinded and never aequiring the rich colour of the Naartje, 
juice sweeter than the jSTaartje. 

Last season we advised the fruits shipped separately as Naartjes^ 
Mandarines and Bombay Naartjes, At first all the fruit was looked 
upon as only Mandarines, but there is ample evidence that the Naartje — 
as such — later came to be recognised as a particular and good type, and, 
further, as something peculiarly South African. 

As time goes on I cannot help thinking that the qualities of tlie 
Naartje will be 'furtlier borne in upon buyers and consumers and they 
will readily learn to distinguish the South xifrican, or at any rate the 
Natal Naartje, as some thing apart from Mandarines and Tangerines. 

Tor these I'easons, therefore, 1 would like to see a standard set up 
for the Naartje as a distinct type from other South African Mandarine 
Oranges. 

In his note Mr. Davis touches upon the deviation of the word 
Naartje, and ventures the opinion that the name came with the fruit 
fi’oin the east and has been assimilated into the ‘'Taal.'’ Mr. Davis 
adds: "Tf that is so, it is highly probable that quite witiioiit being aware 
of it, we have gone back to the original name of this fruit or something 
very like 

There is eertamly no doubt upon this score whatever, and to my 
mind Naartje is as directly derived from the historical original word 
for oranges as is the term ‘^‘^orange” itself. 

The oldest terjus for the orange is the Persian word riarang mi the 
Arabian naranj. Citrus fruits were brought to Europe and first grO|Wn 
ill Spain by the Moors and there to-day retain practically their original 
Tianie, for the Spanish for orange is naranja. The old English form 
euphony now renders as ''an orange” instead of"a iior- 
ange” is strikingly like the original, as is the French, Vo ranger, the 
Dutch, Oranjehoofn,^ pomerang, and the Italian, arancio, 

the early Duteli acquired the Naartje from Europe one would 
have expected the Taal diminutiye to have been arantje; but, consider- 
ing that the Persian word mrang has travelled east as well as west and 
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is found in India in its original form as well as in the forms naniri] and 
Maringhi or namnglii (a term between live and six hniidred years old in 
India which is to-day fdthongh applied to oranges in general still in 
particular is applied to a certain Mandarine), it is quite reasonable to 
;3uppose that naartje is a corruption direct from the Indian or Arabian 
terms. Indeed one only has to take the Arabian naranj and make a 
diminutive of it luuantje to get a term as closely approximating naarije 
•as possible. 

Whilst general opinion points to the derivation of the Indian terms 
from the Persian, there is also a possibility that the Sanskrit word for 
the orange, naranga, is derived from nagmng — the colour of red lead, as 
‘Claimed by the Pundits. 

It is, however, thought that the fruit iirst became naturalised in 
.S. India, arriving there from China by way of the Malay xkrchipelagOi 
and was named nartun on account of its fragrant flowers, rind and 
leaves. From S, India it may have been taken by Arabs to Persia and 
the word nartun there corrupted, or the word naranj, which signifies 
■‘^like a pomegranate,’’ applied to it. 

At present all we can say is that nawrtje is practically as directly 
‘derived from the Persian terms as is orange, pornerang, and arancio. 

— ^ ^ — 
PinBBpple ExpaHm 

In response to the offer made by the Minister of Agriculture at the 
meeting of fruit-growers held in Durban, some 1,400 odd pineapples 
were packed and shipped per the 'RM.S. Norman, which left Durban 
•on the 31st December, 1908. 

It ywill be renienibered that the Minister offered to forward a trial 
shipment to England free of freight and packing charges, with a view 
to aseertaining the best means and stage of ripeness in which to ship 
the summer crop and also to test the value of the pines upon the London 
market. 

Despite the fact that I w^as able to give only a few days notice of 
my arrangements to ship by the Norman, eight growers came forward 
with pines. These were forwarded to the packing-house at the Point 
and there sized, graded and packed by myself and staff. 

Altogether 1,422 pines w^ere sent away, the consignment compris- 
ing 1,390 of the ordinary small Natal pines, running ‘from IJ to 2 
pounds in w'eiglit, and 32 Cayenne pines weighing from 3 to 5 pounds 
‘each. Each grower’s fruit was dealt with separately, the fruit being 
graded out in accordance with the degree of ripeness as manifested by 
fhe colouration. . ^ / 
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PARTICULARS OF PINEAPPLE SHIPMENTS. 


Experi- 
mental 
Lot No. 

Total 
No. of 
Boxes, 

No. of 
Boxes 
by C.C. 

No. of j 
Boxes 
by V.H. 

■ 1 

Weight 1 
of Fruits 
lbs. 

Remarks. 

A I 

10 

9 

J 

¥ 1 

These pines had been picked green and 
subsequently coloured up. Pro-- 
bably owing to a slight heating 
through the pines being stacked, 
for some days, the stalks and basal 
leaves were shrivelled a little. 

A 2 ! 

5' 

5 



If 

Similar in condition to A i. 

A 3 

I 

I 

— 

2 

Similar in condition to A i . 

A 4 

2 

1 

1 


Fully coloured, fresher than A i, 2 & 3 .. 

B 5 

5 

3 

2 

n 

Colouring up, but not fully coloured. 

A 6 

3 

2 

I 


Similar to A 5 . Ends of stalks sealed.. 

A 7 

4 

2 

2 


Pale green. 

A 8 

2 

1 

I 

I h 

Pale green. Ends of stalks sealed. 

A 9 

6 

'■ ' 3' " 

3 

3 4 

Greenish-black 

A 10 

3 



¥ 1 

Greeni.sh-black. Ends of stalks sealed.. 

A u 


I 


t 1 

* a 

3 Colouring np ; g coloured. 

A I 2 

' 2 , 

— , 

2 

i‘i 

Pale green ; sent without stalks. 

1 

3 

3 


3^ 

Fully coloured. 

B 2 

9 

9 


iV 

1 Yellowish. 

B 3 

' 7 

'■ .4, 

3 

34 

1 Greenish- black. 

B 4 

■ ■■ 3 ' 

3 


* 4 

Fully coloured. 

B 5 

1 3 ' 

3 

— 

3| 

Yellowish. 

B 6 

. O' , 


3 

3| 

Greenish-black. 

B 7 

1 

I 


2 

Fully coloured. 

B 8 

1 ' 

I 

— ' 

'■ 2.'- ■■ 

Yellowish, 


. 5 . 

3 

2 

3i 

Fully coloured. 

G 2 

i 

■' I 

— 

3-4 

Fully coloured. 

C'' ^ 3 -' 

: 'l " 

I 

■ ■ 

3| 

Fully coloured. 


'6 : 

■ 3 

3 

3i 

Yellowish. 

C 5 

lO 

5 

I 

5 

It 

j Yellowish. 

C 6 

2 

1 

3^ 

Greenish-black. 

D 

4 

2 

2 

3-4 

All greenish. 

E 

3 

I 

2 

3^i 

All greenish. 

F 

■ 4 

I 

3 

If 

All greenish-black. 

G 

5 

2 

3 

If 

All greenish-black. 

H 

2 

2 


— 

All greenish-black. 

1 

■' ,'hi' 

■ I-l 

— 

— 

Cayennes ; gTcenish-black. 

J 

6i 


- , 

■ . 

Cayennes ; partly coloured. 


Notes. — ; These phi so carefully forwarded as in the case of 

others sent in for export. Mark C.* All pines freshly picked and 
delivered in good condition. 


Til e attaelied tabulated statenients detail the sizing of 

eaeli lot, and show the manner of stowage adopted in each ease. Arrange- 
imnts have been made vdih the GoVeimnient Gbminercdal Agent in Lon- 
don to examine and repoid upon the condition on arrival of each paekage,. 
and I liave every hope that the experiment will show^ at the very leasts 
what stage it is best to ship these pines in. It will also show how the- 
(lifeiTnt stages behave under the intiuence of cool stowage and by 
ventilated hold ; and, further, some idea of the value of pines of the 
"qualities', and 'sizes sent will’’ be attained. 
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Tlie boxes selected for the small pines measured, over all, 24 by 
b}' 6-| indies. These boxes are a very convenient size for the 14 and If 
poiiiid pines, holding a dozen of each with the stalks cut lietween 14 and 
2 indies in length. With one inch stalks the boxes carried 9 full 2 ft., 
pines conifortably, making a nice pack. 

A great deal of insistanee has been laid upon the desirability of 
shipping pines to the London market with long stalks, and it was niy 
intention, at the start, to send these pines with 3 to 4 inelies in length,, 
despite the fact that pines of this size are nsually marketed without 
stalks. Wlieii, however, I came to arrange the packs and found that by 
accepting 3 to 4 inch stalks I could only pack eight liiiits to the box, I 
decided that it was better, in this instance, to sacrifiee 8 inches of stalk 
which, ill freight and packing were equivalent to four pineapples. 

The boxes were paper lined and each fruit was also wrapped in stout 
paper, wood-wool being used as ‘‘packing.” The dozen packs were in 
tAvo layers with the crown of each successive pine reversed /and with 
the upper layer covering the spaces between the fruit of the lower. The 
nine packs were similarly arranged, the lower layer being of five fruits- 
and the upper of four. 

In some instances the ends of the stalks were dipped in sealing wax 
with a view to ascertaining wdiether this process possessed any beneficial 
effect. Several boxes were sent containing fruit from which the stalks 
were entirely removed, and two boxes of eight fruits each were forwarded 
upon which the stalks were left long and the basal leaves not detached. 

Packed by the dozen in these boxes I estimate the cost of boxwood 
and packing at 9d, per box. The freight by ventilated hold works out 
at lOil. per dozen, and by cool chamber at 2s- per dozen. 

It will, therefore, be seen that if the irnit in any particular stage of 
ripeness arrives successfully, the cost of placing the sarue ivpoii the 
ket is either Is. Id. or 25. per dozen. 

Assuming that the pines realise 5s. per box, the niarket charges and; 
commission will not amount to more than 6|d. At this figure then the' 
total cost by hold stowage is 2s. l|d., leaving a net balance of 2s. 104d.- 
per dozen, and by cool chamber 3s. 34d., or a net return of Is. 84d. per 
dozen. 

The present ruling price of pineapples upon the Durban market 
being bd. per dozen, it will be seen that providing the pines can be- 
successfully shipped, but a very low gross return upon the London market 
is needed to better the prospects of pine growers. 

If tlie pines do not carry or if the fruits realise an unprofitable' 
figure, the loss upon the experiment is not of any .magnitude. Putting 
tiie value at Gd. per dozen, the value of the pines and the railage doep 
not amount to more than £4, or an average loss of 10s. per shipper. 
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The freight and packing works out at £1G^ an amount which is being 
‘defrayed from the Parliamentary Vote for trial shipments of this nature. 

The few Cayenne pines forwarded will be sidficieiit to demonstrate 
vtlieir carrying properties. These were packed in improvised boxes iiuld- 
ing four pines each. I inade no attempt to follow t lie Azores' metliod 
of packing, but at a latei* date I hope to send forwaird a slripment of 
tliis varietjy preferably wlien Mr. Harrison's report upon tliose already 
sliipped comes to hand. 

CLAUDE' PULLER. ' 



The Controller of Excise calls attention to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Excise Act, 1901, which is as follows: — person shall, 
without first obtaining from the Controller the appropriate license pro- 
vided for in the second schedule of this Act, do any of the following 
(things, save as by this Act specially excepted: Keep a still, make stills, 
distil spirits, rectify or compound spirits, sell methylated spirits by rer 
tail, make wine." All present licenses expire on the 31st December, 
1908, and renewal licenses must be obtained from the Controller of Ex- 
civSe, Jameson's Buildings, Pine Street, Durban, not later than the 31st 
January, 1909, Stamps for these licenses are to be obtained at the Post 
Office only. All applicants for licenses must comply with tlie pro- 
visions of the Registration of Firms Act, 1906, before licenses can be 
issued. 


According to tlie Journal ct Agriculture Pratique, it has been found 
that flies have a great objection to the colour bine— to such an extent 
that if themvalls of a fly-infested shed are covered with whitewash in 
which some blue colouring matter 1ms been dissolved, the flies will quite 
desert the place. It is stated in the Journal that a farmer had 170 
cows housed in different sheds;; they wmre pestered with flies, hut lie 
-observed that in one shed, the walls of which hvere of a blue tint, the 
cotvs vvere not ■worried. He therefore added some blue coloiiriiig matter 
to the lime with which he washed the^^ w of his building, and from that 
time the flies have deserted his buildings. The following is the forimila 
used by him for the wmsii:— To 20 gallons of water add 10 fbs, of slaked 
lime and 1 lb. of ultramarine. The tvalls are tvasbed twice during the 
sinmiier, -wlien the insects multiply most and are particularly trouble- 
some. The plan seems worth a trial, and we should be glad to hear Of 
results from any farmers who may experiment in this direetion. 
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The Position of East Coast Fever m 


LIST OF OUTBREAKS DURING DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 


The Chief of the A^eterinary Division (Mr, W. M. Power) furnishes the 
.following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have oeeiirred dur- 
ing the past two months : — ' 

Dundee District , — Outbreaks on farms '‘AYaschbank^’ (west of main 
Tne)^ A^Sheepridge^^ (east of main line), “AYhinstone’^ (east of main 
iine)^ and '^Mountain A^iew” (east of main line). 

Weenen County . — ^Outbreak on farm ‘■'Tvoorn Spruit.” 

Umvoti County . — Outbreaks on farms “Alt. S't. Bernard'’ (Air. li. 
J. van Hooyen’s portion of '‘Eustenbiirg”), and '"Summerfield.” 

Klip River . — Outbreak on farm ''Tylden/’ sub-division of Pooteneas 
• Spruit (west of main line). 

Krantzhop Division . — Outbreak on farm “Sutherland.” 

Umgeni Division . — Outbreaks on farms “Carlton/” Lots 2 and 10, 
“Kingston/’ Lot 33^ “Kew England/” “Alalton/’ “'New Park/” and 
■'“Non Such.” 

City Division.— Outhve^^^ farm “The Cloisters.” 

Lion's River .' — Outbreaks on farms “Eiversdale” (west of main 
line), “Gretna Green” (east of main line), and “Tlriefontein” (east of 
.main line), 

land of Summer Hill Wattle Co., 
D. von Fintel’s portion of “Green Hill/’ H. P. \un Fintel’s portion of 
“Green Hill/’ and Lot No. 10. 

Camperdotvn.—0\xthxQdk^ oil farms “Skiddaw/” “Scawfell/’ and 
“Klipspruit.” 

Upper CmLomamL — Outbreak on farm “Trewirgie/” portion of 
■;tT)riefontein.” 

No record is kept: of outbreaks in Zuiuland, Vryheid, Paulpieters- 
•burg, Babanango/ Ngotshe, Low^er Tugela, Alapuinulo, Inanda, nor of 
those in the 'already infected locations. 


The world’s production of phosphates in 1907 is placed at 4/347,107 
metric tons, as against 4,092,213 tons in 190G. Of this amount the 
United States furnished 1,917,000 tons in 1907 as against 2,052,000 in 
190G. 
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Crown Forests. 


QITAETERLY CONSEli NATION EEPORT. 

The Chief Afforestation Officer reports as follows to the Director of 
the Division of Agriculture and Forestry: — 

I regret that owing to pressure of work my quarterly report, due 
jiridsummer Michaelmas, has not been made, but the effect of the re- 
duction of my Cedara staff of three to two has naturally been felt, and 
certain work hitherto performed must be, if not entirely cut out, neces- 
sarily late. 

In happy contradistinction to last year, the elements have been ;most> 
favourable, and, owing to the mildness of the winter (4 degs. of frost 
being the most registered at the hTursery) and early spring rains, the 
plantation inerements and the condition of the nursery stock have been 
highly satisfactory. I hope to compile for publication shortly lists show- 
ing the comparative inerements of the various species and varieties at 
Gedara and Empangeni, together with figures from private plantations 
where accurate data are obtainable. During May and June brands were 
fired completely round the plantations ; the integral work so urgently 
needed has not been done, the labour vote being inadequate. The re- 
inoval -of the old fence and its re-erection in straight lines has made our 
perimeters more btisiness-like and the danger of fire much reduced in 
eonsequenee. The straightening of the fence increased the forestal area 
eoiisiderabi}', and much of the land so acquired has been broken. No- 
portion of the new areas has yet been planted, but preparation has been 
steadih' pushed on, and December monthly report, which will be put up 
for your information as per Section ? 6, of Circular 1st October, 1908., 
will contain details as to mealie planting therein. The material saved 
by the alteration of the fence has been returned to the farm store. 

Plantation thinning went on continually during xlpril. May, June 
and July, and a large st^ of poles is now on hand. Gomsiderable 
numbers of these are being used for pole drains in the Eeit Sprait Vlei, 
A year hence I anticipate that the quantity of thinnings available will 
be altogether in excess of the Farm requirements, and firewood will be 
aAmilable for Government Departments which now have to purchase 
wood for native and coolie rations. The home arboretinm, nearly 70 
acres in extent, has had all double leads removed, and thinning of al- 
ternate lines in the 3. obliqmy E. gunrii md^ sideroxylon section has 
been done. The thinring^^c^^ 3, plantation too has been 

completed, and the trees now stand 5 x 10 and are canopying very 
rapidly.' 
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Trespassing by natives having become very frequent^ I instituted a 
prosecution, wliicli lead to a conviction, the native, Maeeba, being fined 
10s., or a week. A marked diminution of the offence is the result. The 
purehase of Cedara by CTOvernment closed many paths the natives were 
in the habit of using, and the opening of an Arab store near the main 
gates lias naturally increased kafir traffic. Forest areas are, however, 
being much more respected. Owing to the unreliability of local men as 
forest guards, a boy has been obtained from the Eshowe Division of 
Ziilulaiid, and thefts of wattles and trespass of goats and sheep have be- 
come more or less things of the past. 

The brow of tlie hill immediately below the Orchardist's house, in 
wliich the fruit trees were irreparably injured, has been taken over for 
afforestation, and trees as under at 5 x 5 spacing have been planted : — 

Cupressus hisitanica, 4,700 Acacia melanoxylon, 2,670. 

Sucalyptus occklentaUs, 890. 

The seed of A. melanoxylon sown in the strip south of the Experi- 
mental Plots having germinated badly, the plantation has been com- 
pleted by transplants, some 2,000 being used in this connection. 

Thinning of the avenue pines has been commenced and will be com- 
pleted shortly. ^ 

Lists of trees sent out to Government Departments, sold to the 
public, etc., will be compiled at the end of the year. 


GOi^SEEYATIOIsl EEPOKT FOR DECEMBER. 


The Chief Forest Officer (Mr. G. H. Davies) reports as follows to 
Director, Division of Agriculture and Forestry 

I beg to report for the month of Deceriber, 1908: The Cape Argm' 
of 20th November devoted its leading article to the subject of the dessi- 
cation of South Africa, doing me the honour of reference to my report 
pnibiidied in the October issue of the Xatal AgricuUtiral JaiirnaL It is 
gratifying to note that observers in the Cape Colony, Orangia, ‘and the 
Transvaal concur emphatically Avith me both, as to the fact and to its 
cause (denudation of forests) and that, in reparation, we mnst plant 
afresli. The Home Press is also taking up (he subject of afforestation, 
hut from an economic standpoint: the assistance of the unemployed, and 
the production of revenue from Crown lands. A eountry'that can afford 
old age pensions should certainly utilise all its sml, but here we have a 
different aspect of the problem. Climatic reas^ are, with us, im- 
portant enough to take precedence of the immediate production of 
revenue, and as the veriest serub-forest of natural formation is climatic- 
rdlv more valuable than a plantation of fine timber many times its size, 
^vjnseinmtion of the remnants^of our wild foi^est ahohld be the first care 
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and afi'orestatioii second. Unfortunately^ dnaneial considerations are- 
apt, in a young country, to make it difficult to spend upon necessarily 
niiprodiietive (directly) conservatio]i, or even to sink adequate capital 
in sueli afforestation as would eveiitually repay tlie cost of conservation. 
In Uatal, too, we have fo meet a demand for land for closer settlement^ 
which seems to oblige us to alienate a large number of small wild 
forests that should be 'the finelei of plantations, and which we part with 
in the hope that the poverty of their timber and the inaccessibility of 
their sites will preserve them ‘from destruction. I believe that in many 
cases the bushes recently abandoned are safe from absolute destruction 
for these reasons : hut some are not, and'I do not see why proiyection can- 
not he afforded to ail natural forest, on private as well as on pu])lie land. 
That a really effective forest law was not ‘passed in tire early days of the 
Colony is a huge mis^fortune. What wealth would have been saved !' 
"^Uiat irreparable losses prevented! As 'it is never too late to mend it is 
not too late to take action now: but, ohvionsl}^ the sooner the better. 
In this eonnection. Forester Ball, of Olivier’s Hoek, reports that the 
settlers on the new allotments in the Berg have already begun to sell 
wood from the bushes there. It will be hard to make a living off such 
lands. ■ ^ 

At the Ingwangwane, on the G-riqualand border. Forester Fernando 
reports that 'the Government Land Taluator, Mr. Forsyth, has heeii 
inspecting the Crown lands adjoining the Xalingena and Hi forests, of 
which the beacons were pointed out to him, and also the cash value of 
ihe standing crop of timber. Another visitor, a timber merchant, is 
eoiisidering the erection of saw-mills at these forests. 

Forester Fernando notes the profuse flowering of tlie tmihaha 
{ilalodendnjn eapcnse) this year, and accords it a cycle of five years for 
speciar display. Forester. Ball is equally struck by the l)looining of 
coti/ii/oiia (as the tree he describes must be) and possibly the fine 
show ill thc4 ‘Embxzeni Forest— grandly staged on a mountain side— is 
helped by this flower, so like, at a divStanee, that of the wild chestnut. 
1)6' IS* is not a large tree and would he an ornamental addition to our 
gardens. It prefers the edges of bush, and is'ofteii seen isolated outside 
tbem. It should therefore be easily transplanted or rearefl. Forester 
Fernando also liotes the luxuriance of the hemlock j list now, and thinfa^ 
that visitors to the forests should be \yarned against it— especially cliil- 
dren. With regard to Rhammis p fin aides, mentioned in my report in 
the Xoveniber issiie, Forester Chilvers points out that he named 
Plum,” not '^''Dogwood,” as being deciduous at Ingeli." Ehedergia 
should therefore he substituted. These veriiacuhir nar^^ are 
often confusing, and T)og Plum is 'also known as '^^Fssenwood/’ wdiich 
is also attri])uted to 'Elrhrrr/ia Meyeri and to TricJiilin cmMlra, The 
bark ot E, is, aceording'to Forester Fernando, used by natives as 
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ail eiiietic. and it is probably the same tree as Tricliilia — the only dis- 
tinction between Ekebergia and 'Tricliilia being that the latter has a. 
dry, splitting capsule while the fruit of the former is fiesh}y unopening.. 
Forester Houshoid remarks upon the plentiful growth of seedlings of, 
sneezewood and Cape beech in the Gongoma i3ortion of tlie Qudeni Forest 
this year ; the latter/however, does not succeed Tery W'ell in the interior 
of bush. 

Forester Foster^ wiio sowed some yellowwood seed in various partsv 
of the Xgoiiii Forest, reports that they are coining up. He ‘states that 
his nursery sowings have not been successful but that is a matter for 
the Chief Afforestation Officer. So is, I believe, the thinning of the 
v:attle plantations, but the papers are still in my hands awuiting the' 
completion of the w’ork. It is unfortunate that^ as natives are doing 
little or no luit building or repairing, the thinnings are being mostly, 
cut to waste. Forester Fernando succeeded in selling a little of it^. 
but Iris til inning will, on the other hand, host considerably more in 
(*as]i th.aii Forester Purser''s. Tlie admission of snnliglit may cure the* 
'hilackspot'’ prevale.nt in tlie Ingeli 'plantations. 

File Ingeli forests seem swarming u'ith animal life, and liy the report 
of Forester Chiivers the hunting of last winter 'has not appreciably 
thinned tlie bushbuck. Forester Purser mentions in his report the com- 
plete reversal of parts by three hushbuck chasing his native boy into- 
his own hut. The eland at Giant's Castle have now formed up into- 
large herds/ one of which 'was estimated (by native guards) to contain 
two hundred heady iiieliisive of a great many calves. Forester Symons- 
thinks that several old bulls should be shot to prevent flieir continual 
battles with the young bulls. There is, however, another aspect of the 
matter: the diallenge of the old males is ^Nature's method of securing 
vigorous'* sires. In the ease of animals we intend to tamey however, tliere 
is something to be said for interference 'with this pugnactityy which is 
favourable to wildness of disposition and tends to lower the rate of 
increase. We can do the ’selection of sires ourselves, and so improve the 
biV'ed for doinestic purposes. 

Forester Mason blames the mongrel dogs of the natives as the 
chief destroyers of game ‘in his forests. Tlie present dog tax seems to 
allow too many of these lialf-starved creatures to exist. The native does 
not pay money for nothing, and so must 'get its worth out of the dogs 
someliow — possibly in canine affection. 

zVt Ngomi Forester Foster came twice ’across leopard-killed blue-- 
buck. Cane-rats, of which he saw three, are eom])lained of by the 
natives for their depredations in the 'mealie and mahele gardens. The 
lattei' arc now attracting tlie baboons, who are moving up to positions ■ 
fi’oiu which they can raid the mealies already in cob. The natives'* 
are reported as promising at Hgomi and the result should be* 
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iavouraUe to the rent-roll of that forest, where the squatters have been 
paying up their arrears fairly well of late. As mealies were recently 
£2 a , bag, the green mealies now ready must save the natives mndh 
expenditure. In Alexandra County Forester Itigg reiiorts tJuit nativea 
are ploughing up more land than last year. ' 

While Forester Clark, of Empangeni, reports December weather as 
dry and hot, most other stations return it as very wet. Beyond Vryheid 
1 at Pongola Bush and Ngoini — -and on the west at Ingwangwane and 
Bniwer and elsewhere rivers have been tip and rains heavy. I can speak 
of Bulwer myself as my trip there was spoilt by rain. At Ingeli rain 
fell on 3.2 days, but along the Berg it was drier, Forester Mason report- 
ing drought, and Forester Symons and Moller, at Giant’s Castle and 
Formandien respectively, stating that with them the first half of Decem- 
ber was wet and the latter half dry. Hail was pretty general, a great 
storm doing nmeli damage at Bulwer on the 23rd instant. Fortunately 
for me I had then left that charming resort. 


The preparation of potash as a by-product of sunflower culture is 
one of the industries of Northern Caucasus. The potash is prepared 
by lixiviation of ashes of the .stalks, stems, leaves, etc., of the sunflower, 
ei'aporation of the solution, and calcination of the residue. Twenty-four 
factories in Caueaisia in 190r produced about 12,600 to 16,200 tons of 
potash. About one-forth of the product is u.sed in Bussia, and the rest 
is shipped to foreign countries. 


Moulding WAX.—Wax in a large cake is readily saleable if of good 
quality, but if it is sold in one, two, and four ounce cakes it is niore 
likely to create a demand for .such convenient piece.? of a domestic neces- 
sity. Moulds to give blocks of various sizes are made and used by many 
bee-keepers. By a little te.5ting it could soon be found out what size 
vvould sell be.st, and what form the mould should take to give the recjuisite 
sizes. To make such a block with movable cross piece,? is not beyond a 
bee-keeper who can use saw and plane, or one who is clever with the knife 
and has the necessary patienGe.--"Ivo»’ in Farm, Field, and Fimide. 
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Mm&isff the Farmers » . 

THE ASSOCIATION DHEINC4 THE MONTH. 

;T:iiE present is a busy time of the year in the fields for farmers, so that 
we liave, for the last month or two, had little to report on the doings of 
the associations. This month we have a few reports before iis^ the first 
of which relates to the annual general meeting of the hosetta Co- 
operative Association, Ltd. 


ROSETTA. 

Tlie annual general meeting of the Rosetta (fivoperative Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was lield at tlie Rosetta Hotel on Tuesdav, December 15th, 
1908 :— 


The Chairman (Mr. C. Groom), in" moving the adoption of balance 
sheet and directors" report, stated that the rurnover of the Association 
for the year ending 31st October had been £12,835 7s., an increase of 
over 150 per cent, on the preceding year. Crops had been above the 
.■average and prices during the last tlirea months of the year abnorinaTiy 
high. ■ \ 

Trade had been distributed more widely than hitheifio, an^ it was 
intended to furtlier test the London market by sniall weekly eonsign- 
hients'''',of. new' potatoes. 

In spite of the large increase in ; trade witli Johannesburg and other 
inland markets at very remunerative prices, Durban had been tlie prin- 
cipal outlet for produce, anti the system delivery direct to the con- 
6umer had proved so successful that it was intended to increase the 
number of cash carts and scope of the Association by selling all lines of 
produce and fruit, in addition to potatoes. 

The yea.r had been a most succe-ssful one, and tlie directors had 
pleasure 'in roominending a dividend of 8 per cent. Lieut.-CoL B. 
Crompton supported the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

it was resolved lo increase the number of directors to five, to pro- 
vide seats on the ])oard for the nominees of members of the Association 


or affiliated societies in other districts. 

The retiring directors were Messrs. C, .Groom (chairman), C. R. 
Ileenan, and IV. F. Taylor, the latter not seeking re-election. 

Messrs. C, Groom and C. R. Heenan were re-elected. Lient.-Coh 
B, Cromjiton, Mr. J. W. JolmstoB., and Col, W. Sangmeister (Lower 
Hmzimkiilu Farmers" Society) were elected. 

The retiring auditor, Mr. V. W.‘ Steward, was unanimously ' re~ 
„ elected. ■ , , 
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EMPiilSrGENI, , 

A general meeting of the Empangeni and District Sugar Planters^ 
Club took place on Wednesday, 13t.h inst., at Empangeni. Arnongst 
those present were Messrs. Percy Stott, C. B. Addison, Herman Good- 
man, T. C. Stiirrock, S'alveson, Blake, and Ck S. Paul. Mr. Stott 
presided. 

The question of the reconstruction of the Club was discussed at 
lengtip and it was finally agreed to change the name to that of ^'The- 
Empangeni and District Sugar Planters and Earmers’ Association.’' 

The following new’ officers ’were tiien eDcted President, Mr. C. B. 
Addison : wiee-president, Mr. P. Stott; secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Felix Pieeione; audiffir, Mr. Carey : committee (firith power to add four 
ciliers), Messrs. P. Addison, Salveson, Blake, and G. Higgs. The draft 
rules of the Association, as drafted by the committee, w'ere then siih- 
nn’tted, and adopted witli aniendnients and additions. 

Trajm Links. 

l’’he Chairman stated that at tlieir last meeting a resolution was 
aclopted instructing tlie secretary to -write the Minister for Agriculture, 
complaining of tlie delay on the part of tlie inill proprietors to fulfil 
that portion of their contract in regard to the laying of tram lines to 
convey planters’ cane to the raihvay siding. A reply had been received, 
advising tlie Club to seek legal remedy. Since then, however, Mr. C. 
P.. Addison had constructed a heavy narrow gauge line from a point near 
ilie Unihlatuzi Bridge, through several farms, to his cane. This line, 
though private property, -was laid in such a wmy that it was convenient to 
all the cane farms on tlie ITmhlatuzi Flats. 

M'r. Addison mentioned that the mill proprietors liad stated that 
tliey were not opposed to jmoviding the necessary facilities for the cou- 
Yeyanee of planters’ cane to the mill, provided the planters’ cane offer 
sufficient security for the outlay and payment of interest at 6 per cent., 
but at the same time the mill proprietors tlioiight tlie necessary means 
of transport could he far more economically carried out by the planters 
Themselves.: ; 

Several members thought that no effort should be lost to insist upon 
The mill proprietors carrying out their legal obligations under the agree- 
meni- - ' 

It was ultimately resolved to form a committee to go into the 
whole matter, and to report fully to a special general meeting. 

, HaTIVU WACm55. ' T ' ' 

Mr. Piceiono mentioned that there on the part of some 

of tlie meml^ers to go into the question of seeing what could be done to- 
wrrd.'^ controlling the rate of wages of native labourers employed by 
local planters. , 
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Mr. Carey urged that the planters shotild consider the question 
serioiislAy as the Kafir was being by 'far too highly paid for his services. 
The planters could fix the rates of pay for certain classes of work. - 

Mr, Addison thought the native here w^as not too highly paid, a& 
in other parts they were paid Is, per diem, and the ordinary wage was 
20s. per iiionth, which was certainly a low rate of wage. 

Mi*. C4oodinan said that if such an agreement were made, it would 
hot act beneficially on the planters; besides, if the rate of wages were 
lowered, he thought the hoys would simply stay idle in their kraals and 
•refuse to -work. 

Mr. Stott was of opinion that wages were inclined to be a little 
too high for boys, but did net think any binding rate should be agreed 
to just at present. The matter then dropped. 


East Coast Fever. 


The Chairman stated that the committee had written the Magistrate 
of Mtnnziiii, complaining of cattle from near the Kgoye Mission Station, 
which was an infected area, being allowed to move to the TJmhlatuzi 
Station. The Magistrate's reply, dated 28th iilt., v/as read, in wdiich it 
■was pointed out that no disease existed yet near the Ngoye Mission 
Station, but that the Chxh’s letter would be placed before the next 
meeting of the East Coast Fever Association Board. The committee's 
action was confirmed. It was decided to tipproacb the Goverimient 
with a view to the appointment of an East Coast Fever Board for the 


Unihiatuzi Flats, 


Farm Eentis. 


Mr. Kceione pointed out that with any first-class farm in the tiats,. 
the- Land Board issued building sites on the ridge of a sandy hill, the 
rent for such sites being the same or similar to that charged for first- 
class farms. Further, many planters had, since commencing operations, 
on their first-class farms, discovered in many cases that a larger portiori 
of the land was either too poor for crops, or t.oo moist and swampy, and 
lie thought in such cases the Government should reduce the rents. 

Mr. Stott stated that he thought the Government, when application 
was made for conversion into freehold of any lot, would value the ground 
fer siieii purposes, and naturally take any such defects mentioned by 
the previous speaker into account. 

It was then agreed to communicate with the Government, with a 
view to reductions being made in the rentals of building sites, and por- 
tions of first-class farms which were too poor for cultivation. 

The President, Mr. F, Addison, mentioned that as this body had 
now extended its scope by embracing agriculture generally, any person 
was now eligible for membership, and he hoped the fanners who had, 
not already joined would do so soon, and strengthen the hands of the. 
Association. ^ ''f' 
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SAVEET POTATO GEOAA^EBS ASSOCIATION. 


AA"'e referred some inontlis ago to an important new industry wliicli was 
beiiya' started on tlie Coast — namely, the manufacture of starch from 
SAveet potatoes. SAreet potatoes grow well in many parts of the Colony, 
and there seems to be every prospect of a large industry being built up, 
prcivided farmers rise to the occasion by supplying the raw material to 
tJie factory. AAm note AA’'ith interest that an association has been started, 
liuder the title ot the ‘•“'Natal Sweet Potato GroAvers’ Association^ and 
Avitli its headquarters at Wartburg. A meeting of the Association aaus 
held at the Green Branch Hotel, at Wartburg, on the 22ncl December, 
at Avhich tliere aatis a large attendance. Mr. Miteheson, the manager of 
the Natal Starch Factory, at ITmgeni, wag present, and he gave the 
meeting some idea of the prospects of the industry AAdiich lie represented, 
pointing out the large market avMcIi now existed for SAA^eet potatoes, and 
urging farmers to go in for their cultivation more extensively. ATe 
trust that farmers living in those parts of the Colony AAdiere sweet 
iiotatoes Avill grow and yield a nrofitable return., will seriously take Mr. 
Miteheson’s advice to heart. SAAmet potatoes Avill groAV on any sandy 
soil, and the yield is A^erv considerable per acre, so that no very large 
area need he planted — at first, at any rate,— by each individual farmer. . 

AA^e Inwe recemed a copy of the Pules and Eegulatioug AAdiieli have 
been drawn up for the use of the Natal Sweet Potato GiTwersV Associa- 
tion, and we haA’G pleasure in printing same heiwith. They are as 
follows: — 

Par. 1. — The name of the Association shall be the ‘“Natal S’Aveet 
I-Nitato GroArers’ Association,’^ and it shall liaAre its headquarters at 
AA’artburg. 

Par!. 2.~The object of the Association shall he to forAvard the in- 
terests of sweet potato growers in. Natal. 

Pare B.'~-4IembersMp of the Association shall be open to all bona 
.'"fide, sweet potato giwers, farmers and manufacturers. Tlie cominittee 
ishal] consider and deal with applications for member ship. 

Par. 3.— Members shall pay an annual subscription of five sMllingS/ 
and sueli annual subscription shall become due and payable in advance 
on, the first day ,of January in each. year. : ■ , , 

. Par. 5.— Any member wvho shall be three iiiontlis in arrear Avith his 
subscription, after due notice given, shall not be entitled to any privilege 
of membership until his subscription has been paid. Any member w 
is siix months in arrear with Ms subscription may he struck off the roll 
of membersMp by a vote of the members of the Association then pre- 
sent. No person shall be entitled to vote at any meeting until he has 
paid his subscription. 

Par. 6. — A member may he struck off the roll of membcrsliip by 
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a \ote of the Asscciation for an infraction of the Enles for the time 
being in force, or working against the interest of the Association directly 
or indirectly, or of the Eye-Laws from time to time framed by the 
committee. " 

Par. 7. — The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, 
two vice-presidents and a committee of fifteen members, who shall be 
elected at a meeting of members to be held in the month of January 
of each year. The committee shall have power to fill any vacancy in 
their number caused by death, resignation, or absence of any niember 
from three consecutive meetings without leave of absence granted. 
Any ai^pointment so made shall be subject to the confirmation of the 
next. ensuing general meeting. 

Par. S. — The committee shall have power to transact all business on 
behalf of the Association, and especially: — 

{a) To Collect and disseminate information of value to the 
Association. 

{b) To represent the needs and wuslies of potato growers to 
Government, the shipping companies, agents, dealers, etc. 
(ct) To make, rescind, and vary Bye-La \vs for the government 
of the Association, and for the better carrying into effect 
of its objects, and also Eules for its own government. 

{d) To impose penalties for the breach of Enles or Bye-Laws, 
subject, however, to a right of appeal to a general meeting 
of the Association. 

(e) To appoint ‘’’'offiee-bearers." 

Par. 9.— The committee shall have a meeting whenever deemed 
necessary, and at such meeting five members shall form a quorum. 

Par. 10. — A special meeting of the committee shall be called by the 
secretary, arid held wEenever directed by the president or Yice-presiderLts^ 
or when a meeting shall be requested by two members of tlie coinniittee 
in 'wuiting.' ,, , 

Par, 11.— The amuial general meeting of the Association shall take 
place yearly in the month of January, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
The business of such meeting shall be to receive and consider the report 
of the committee, a statement of receipts and expenditure, to appoint a 
president, vice-president, and committee, and such other business as 
shall be set out in the notice eaUing the meeting. 

Par. 12. — A special general meeting shall be held whenever so 
directed by the committee, or when a requisition signed by not less than 
five menibers shall be received requiring such a meeting to be held. 

Par. 13. — All questio-ns arising at any general meeting of members 
shall be determined by a majority of the votes given by the pemons pre- 
sent and entitled to vote. " , 

Par, IJ. — Ten days’ notice of all general meetings shall be given 
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by post to eaeli member of the Assoeiation^ and no ‘'‘iinportant business'*’'’ 
shall be transacted at any such meetings but such as is indicated in the 
notice calling the meeting. 

Par. 15. — These Exiles shall not be added to, altered or amended, 
save when one-third of the members of the Association are present at 
any general meeting called for the purpose. 

The President and Secretary of the Association are Messrs. H. 
M ortniann, Singleton, and A. Meyer, Wartburg, respectively. 


Exchange Reviews,^ 


WHAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. 


Wn have received a copy of the Transvaal Bnmds Dired’ory, 1907, which 
has been compiled by Mr. J. J. Pienaar, the Eegistrar of Brands, and is- 
sued as the fourth edition of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 17 of the Transvaal 
Department of Agriculture. It contains a complete list of brands 
allotted and registered at the dilferent Magistracies up to the 31st 
December, 1907. The Eegistrar of Brands, in his Introduction, states 
that a fairly large number of brands were allotted to natives outside 
native Locations in the Districts of Zoutpansberg, Waterherg and Bar- 
bcTion. These brands, along with the names and addresses of their 
/respective owners, Iiave been inserted at the end of tlie list of European 
brands appearing under tlie sections of those districts. An article is 
also included in the Bulletin on how to apply for and get brands regis- 
tered, and how to brand. 

G in Gape Colony « 

PhaJaris comrnidata^ ihe new perennial fodder grass to wliieli we 
referred in our November issue, is being tried in Cape Colony, aecording 
to a note wliieh appears in the January niimber of the Cape 

Mr. James Gra}^, of ^AV'averley,” Ceres Eoad, having imported 
fiome seed from Australia and experimented with the grass. Mr. Gray’s 
experience is interesting and confirms the atatements of experiineriters 
ill this Colony. lie sowed the seeds about the end of January last in a 
row about three feet long. It came up in about ten days’ time; it was 
'lept well watered, and by the end of April stood about 18 inches Idgh. 
It was then transplanted, the yield being 220 plants, which wer(‘ 
planted in rows three feet apart, the plants being placet! two 
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i'eet apart in the rows. An ordinary dressing o! kraal manure 
was applied and afterwards a little siiperpliospliate. In August 
Ml. Gray took up one of these plants and planted it on one of the driest 
spots of the fanrg watering it for the first week. A very dry spring 
ensued^ the earth was hard and the hush brown all around it at the 
time of writing (December 9th)^ yet this plant was still green and in 
full ear^ standing about four feet high. Mr. Gray thinks that had it 
not been for the reAianspianting it would have done as well as the 
irrigated plots. Mr. Gray adds that the FhalWis stools planted last 
April are much bigger than his paspalimi planted tliree years ago. 


Miir&gen Content of Soi/s» 

In the Wisconsin Experiment Station Report for 1907 is given a 
-continuation of observations begun in 1906^ on the changes in the 
nitrogen content of a number of clay loam soils under the iiifi.uence of 
continual cropping in a general systein of farm luanagenient. De- 
terminations of nitrogen in the cropped soil and in similar virgin soil 
.are given. 

The results show in general that the largest loss of nitrogen h<as 
ceeurred in those soils which ordinarily contain a rather large percentage 
of nitrogen. In 16 out of 2>1 cases in which the virgin soil contained 
IQ- 2- per cent, of nitrogen^ or over the loss of nitrogen above that removed 
by erops^ probably due chiefly to denitrification and leaching^ exceeded 
500 fbs. per acre. In 31 out of 36 eases in which the virgin soil con- 
tained less than 0-2 per cent, of nitrogen the loss of nitrogen was less 
than 500 tbs. per acre. The average losses were 39- 6 per cent, of that 
removed by crops in 190T and 32'3 per cent, in 1906. The loss of nitro- 
gen about that removed by crops was greater when the soil was nianiired 
than when no iiiaimre was applied. ‘'This seems to indicate that the 
nitrogen added in the form of manure^ as ordinarily applied^ does not 
aeeiimulate in the soil, and suggests the desirability of a vcjy careful 
study of the methods of applying farmyard inaiiurc to determine wluhher 
it siiould be applied in very small quantities annually, or larger amounts 
at intervals of 4 to 6 years, as is the customary practice.^' — 

Me,) 

The Keeping of Appiesm 

Tn Bulletin Ko. 135 of the hTew Hampshire Experiment Station, 
reviewed in No. XLYIII. of - the Experiment Station Record, Professor 
E. W. Morse brings out in a very striking manner the fact that the 
steady loss of weight which fruits such as apples undergo even under 
most favourable conditions in storage is due to a process of breathing 
.similar to that occurring in animals, whereby o.xygen is taken in mid 
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carbon dioxide given out. This breathing or respiration is stated to be 
^'partly a chemical reaction^ and in apples^ like most chemical reactions 
i:i the kboratory, it grows more rapid as the lrn.it becomes warmer and 
is slowed down when the t'rnit is cooled.’' Prof. Morse’s ex[)ei'inieuts 
iiiclicate that these chemical clianges "Takes place from four to six times 
as fast at summer temperatures as in cold storage, and from two to 
three times as fast in cool cellars as in cold storage.’" 

•Tt is frequently the case,” Prof. Morse remarks, ^Tliat wxirin days 
W'ltli temperatures of TO deg. P. oeciir in October, and sometimes con- 
tinue for a considerabb period. Fancy apples intended for long keep- 
ing ill cold storage should be cooled as soon as possible and kept cold, 
ddie breatlhiig process is at tlie expense of ceil contents and iiuist weaken 
tlic keeping qualities as it goes on And this destructive action is from 
'four TO six tunes as fast out of cold, storage as inside it. Another fact 
in conneetion w'itii the respiration is important. It is not stopped in 
cold storage, but simply slowed. Apples cannot be kept indeiinitely, 
but keep about twice as long in cold storage as in a cool cellar.” 

A GMtIe Spi*aiygng Mstchmem 

111 tlie September issue of the Cape AgricnUu^^d Jrju/oud there ap- 
peared a short description, by Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, the Government 
Entomologist, of the Seabury Cattle Spraying Machiiie ; and la the 
reeeinber niiinber. Messrs. Wm. Cooper, B.A., F.C.S., F.Z.S., and Messrs. 
II. E. Laws, B.Se., P.I.O., describe the working of these machines, one 
of V'liieli liave been installed at Messrs. Mm. Cooper ITepliews’ fanii, 
‘''(u}.unhie Park,” near East London, 

The Miadrine consists of a tunnel (9 ft. in length and 6 ft. 4| ins. 
in height), which acts as a passage for the cattle. This tunnel is 14 
iuchc.^ wide along tlie floor, increasing in width gradually to the heigiit 
of A ft. 1 iiicii, where it is 1 ft. 11 in. wide. From this point the tiiimel 
bulges out considerably on both sides, measurmg 3 ft. 3 iiii across its 
widest part. 'When once the beast is in the tunnel, it is almost im- 
possible for it to turn, owing to the bottom portion, up to the h eight 
ol Just over 3 feet, being so narrow. Along the inside of the sides of 
tin tiiiinel are several series eonMstm^ in all of twenty teniiinals of one- 
foot pipes, attached to \vhich. are hemispherical screwcaps, whieli act as 
nozzles and through which the spray fluid is pumped. There are also 
two of these terminals and nozzles in the floor of the machine. The 
spraying fluid is dehvered through the nozzles by ineans of a centrifugal 
pump, working at 1,20() revolutions pfunniinute, fitted a 3J: inch 
suction pipe about 3 ft. (] in. to 4 ft. , long and 2 1 in. discharge pipe. 
The engine driving the pump is a 15-h.p. gasoline, made by Messrs. 
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Eairbanks^ Morse & Go. An electric prod is nsed for urging reluctant 
battle into the tunnel. 


Experiments are now benig carried out to ascertain the efficiency of 
tlie machine compared with that of the ordinary cattle dipping tank.. 
For this purpose, a variety of dipping fluids are being used to discover 
the dilfereiiee in action, if any^ on the cattle "when this new method of 
epraying is adopted^ as against when the cattle are dipped; but from 
tlieir experiments in its use,, Messrs. Cooper & Laws state^ up to the 
present the machine is disappointing. They are^ however, endeavour- 
ing to make such alterations in connection with the positions and num- 
bers of the nozzles,, etc., so that the machine can be so modified as to 
be of practical use to South African cattle farmers residing in tick- 
infested areas. 


Ury /tot of Mo/zom 

According to T. J. Burrell and J. T. Barret^ of the Illinois Experi- 
inent Station, a circular by whom is noticed in Experment^ S 
iror/i', No. XLYIIL, the group of diseases of maize known under the. 
general name of dry rot has become of sufficient economic importance 
during 'the past four years to cause general concern among farmers in 
maize-growing areas in the ITiiited States. The name ‘hlry roF’ is 
derived from the way the cobs are affected in the field. In general the 
husks tend to turn prematurely yellow to sooty^ and the cob becomes, 
partially or wholly shrivelled and much decreased in weight. Some- 
times the cobs remain upright with the husks closely adhering to tliein. 
In other cases the shanks are weakened and the effected cobs hang limp 
from their attachment ot the diseased condition may not be detected 
until the husk is removed. 

The chief cause of dry rot is a fungus^ known as Diplodia mcujdis. 
Cobs infected with this fungus N’shrivel up more or less^ darken in colour^ 
and become light in weight. The kernels are also shrivelled, very brittle, 
and loosely attached to the cob.” There are several other and less im- 
|x)rtant chiefly to fungi of the germs Fusarium, 

•^^In the case of the disease, and quite probably in that of the 

otlier forn.is, the fungus perpetuates itself over winter on the old diseased 
ears [eol)s] and old stalks. It is not usually difficult to find throughout 
the summer in old corn fields, where the disease has previously pre- 
vailed, many pieces of old cornstalks which are infected with the Diflodkir 
fungus.” Diseased eo])s, we read, are fruitful sources of subsequent 
infection and should be removed as promptly as possible. ^^Keep them 
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ill a separate receptacle;, and bxini them as soon as praetieable. In 
addition to this^ in fields where any considerable amount oi: disease Jias 
been found, the stalks slioidd also have attention, wliate^er crop is to 
follow. Soniething may be gained by carefully plougliiiig ihem under 
and leaving them well covered, but burning may be required even if 
this is otherwise bad procedure. Such a field should not be replanted 
to corn [maize] for at least two years."' If the first suggestion is always 
followed and the others are put into practice whenever necessity deniauds 
it; t]i(?se serious losses may, it is stated, be practically prevented. 

Marketing of Ciit*us Frmiis^. 

The ISFoveinber issue of the AgviciMural Oazette of JSfew South 
contains some interesting notes, received from California, on the 
Co-operative Marketing of Citrus Fruits in the IJiiited States. Tlie 
notes deal whoriy with the rise and development of the great C;alifornian 
marketing organisation — the Californian Fruit-Growers' Exchange. The 
Exchange, we read, was founded upon the theory that every niemlier was 
entitled to furnish his pro rata of the fruit for shipment through Iris 
association, and every association its pro rata of the various markets 
K)f the country. The theory reduced to practice gives every grower Iris 
fair share, and the average price of all markets throughout the season. 
Allot] ler cardinal pinvision of the plan was that all fruit should be 
marketed on a leveh basis of actual cost, with all books and accounts 
open for insjieetion at the pleasure of the members. These broad prin- 
ciples of full co-operation constitute tlie basis of the Excliangc move- 
ment. 

The Exchange system is simple, but quite denioeratic, Tlie local 
association consists of a number of growers eontiguouslj situated, wlio 
iinite theinselves for the purpose of preparing their fruit for ruarket 
bn a eo-operative basis. They establish their own brandR, make sueh 
friiles as the}^ niay agree upon for grading, paekiiig, and pooling tlieir 
fruit. Usually tliese associations own thorough It equipped, packing 
fcouses, xAT meuibers are given a like privilege to pick and delivtu* 
'fruit to the packing house, where it is weighed in and pro|)erly 
receipted for. Every grower's fruit is separated into dife grades, 

aceording to quality, and usually thereafter it goes into the comiiioii pool, 
<and in due course takes its percentage of the returns according to grade. 
There are more than eighty associations, the several associations in a 
locality uniting to fornv an Exchange, wM^ serves as a mediuni, and to 
a certain extent as a Imffer, between the associate and the general 
'■.■Exchange. ■■.■• ■'' t y,. ' 

During the fourteen years of co-operation in the marketing of citrus 
fruits under the Exchange systein, the output of the State has inereased 
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from 4,100 in 1892-3 to 31/?'91 ears (ineliiding Northern California 
isliipinenis) during the season of 1904- o, with a prospect of a still 
■further increase in the volume of shipments in the very near future, 
liarketing the fruit for its growers at actual cost, the Exchange has been 
uble to bring about a great reduction in packing and selling charges, 
with the result that the average cost per box of both packing and market- 
ing oranges to Exchange growers has during recent years averaged 
around 35 cents as against 75 cents per box at the time the Exeliange 
was organised, when tlie charges by speculative shippers for packing 
alone was 40 to 50 cents per box, to which was added 7 to 10 per cent. 
'Coniinission on the delivered price. 


Capital is material used for the purpose of producing further 
material Wealth is material ‘used for satisfying wants. Thus, Capital 
may produce further Capital, or it may produce Wealth. 


The preparation of potash as a by-product of sunflower culture is 
•one of the industries of Northern Caueasus. The potash is prepared by 
lixiviation of ashes of the stalks, stems, leaves, etc., of the sunflower, 
•evaporation of the solution, and calcination of the residue. Twenty-four 
factories in Caucasia in 1907 produced about 12,600 to 16,200 tons of 
potash. About one-fourth of the product is used in Ihissia, and the 
rest is shipped to foreign eoiintries. 


Tick Parasite. — Oflieials of the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have discovered that certain 
kinds of stock-infesting ticks in Texas are subject to the attack of an 
and have signified their Vv-illingness to assist in getting 
this beneficdal creatxire established elsewhere. In its adult stage the 
parasite (Ixodiphagm texamts) k d. tiny winged insect, somewhat similar 
in appearance to the parasites which nicst commonly affect scale insects. 
It is not known yet whether or not it attacks the veiy common cattle 
tick of Texas, which is closely allied to the so-called Blue Tick of South 
Africa, but it has been bred from kinds in the same genera as the Dog 
Tick and the Brown Tick. No other true parasite of ticks has anywhere 
been discovered. , - , ; . » i ' ’ 
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Science and the Farmer, 


AOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


Under the ahove heading tve propose to publish each month in 
future short paragraphs on subjects of interest to the practical farmcij 
bii recognised experts in agriculture and cillied sciences, \ 

A perfect rotation should include all those cu'ops wkieli the soil^ 
eliniate., and situation of the farm mil admit of being cultivated at a 
profit. The conditions vdiich inhuenee the species of crops grown are, 
(a) the imtiire of tlie soil. (?>) the character of the climate^ (c) the kinds 
of live stock kept, and systems of management, {d) the demand for cer- 
tain crops and the convenience for marketing them. — Prof, J, Scott, 


In general, it may be said that an abundant supply of pliosphorie 
acid and potash, especially the former, tends to increase fruitfulness, 
hardiness and tinnness of leaves and stems, while an abLindance of nitro- 
gen has a tendency to produce just the reverse conditions; and while the 
plant cannot be at its best without a suitable supply of nitrogen, the 
plants which are grown chiehy for their fruits may be easily injured by 
an anioimt only slightly exceeding a sufficiency. — Prof, L P, lioberts. 


The Situatiox or the Faem. 

The situation of a farm — the altitude of it, tlie climate to which it 
is subject, the aspect, whether toward or away from the sun, and the 
shelter, whether natural or artiheial, with which it is supplied — -is of' 
greater moment than many men seem to be aware of. A fanii un- 
favourably situated in these respects is more or less cold, and tlierefore 
detrimental for stock, and will not produce herbage so varied, and 
plentiful, and nutritious as will be found elsewhere.-~-/Tu/m(UVt/; P, 
ShcJdon..: . , ■; 

AKn:,U.]VSPAYED Sows,. ' 

To the feeder, the buyer, or the butcher, imspayed sows are usually,, 
in one way or another, a cheat, as they than they are 

worth by having a litter of pigs in them, or niay be utterly destitute of 
inside fat, from having recently suckled pigs; in either case they are 
of less value than their appearance would indicate. Spayed sows are 
iiot limiblesoine mates, are as good as they look for feeding 

oivmarketing, and coiiijnahd in all inarkets^^s as are paid for 

none; but ;;flrst-class ' stock.— P.- .P. Gdbvrn, ■ 
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Building up a Dairy Herd. * 

Witli a limited capital it is a good practice to buy second-class cattle 
of the right sort, and ‘‘grade them np/" to use an American term, by 
using good bulls. In this way a man^s herd improves each year, after 
the first two or tliree, and he has the satisfaction of seeing it improve. 
Half the pleasure of farming is missing, to my mind, if a nian^s cattle 
are so good to begin with that he cannot improve them. Besides, if he 
buys second-class cattle at a second-class price, he invests a capitai vvhieh, 
small to begin with, increases under his eyes, as the improvement goes 
on. — Prof, J, P. Sheldon. 

Turnips eor Dairy Cows. 

Butter has often a bad taste given to it through various causes, 
turnips, especially the Srvedisli variety, being the prineipah By far the 
best way we know of to prevent turnips from giving their flavour to the 
milk, is to refrain from feeding the cows with this root before the milk- 
ing, and give them turnips after the milking is finished, so that some 
hours will elapse before the milk is taken from them. S'altpetre put 
into turnippy-tasted milk is said to get rid of the taste. A table- 
spoonful per half gallon of milk of a solution of half an ounce of 
chloride of lime in a gallon of -water, is also said tO' be a certain cure 
for bad-tasted milk. — R. Scott Burn, 

Tilling Potatoes. 

Almost invariably judicious eultiration of potato land is profitable. 
It is secondary to good preparation of the land. The object is not 
primarily to destroy weeds, aithongh this may be a consideration. To- 
day intelligent farmers till to increase yield. Tillage is manuring . . 

but ill its entirety is not neeesBarily a good practice. Tillage destroys 
humus, and as this is one of the most essential constituents of a good 
potato soil, a rotaiion of crops is advised to aid in maintaining the 
supply. Tillage may be overdone, especially deep tillage in dry weather. 
During such a time only sufficient shallow tillage should be given to 
maintain a innleh. — Samuel Frmer, ABsisfant Agronoynist, Cornell 
IJ niversihj, 

S'HEEP EOR Meat Production. 

It is necessary for the particular disposition of flesh and fat pro- 
duction that the breathing power of the animal [sheep] should be 
limited, because a too conspicuous inhaling of oxygen expedites the 
decomposition of albumen, which would be detrimental to the flesh- 
production. The amount of inhaled oxygen is dependent on the 
amount of room allowed for the lungs for expansion. The more con- 
fined this is, the smaller are the lungs, and the coh^equenee is that the 
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loss oxygen can .be inhaled. The actiAnty off the lungs must be re- 
st]*! eted in every way. A sheep, therefore, to be particularly adapted 
for flesh-production, must possess a proportionately small chest, whicli,. 
of course, is invariably the case . — Alfred Ha irlreswortlf . 


Agkiculture and Capital. 

People will have it that agriculture does not ^^pay.’' It does not, 
very likely, on the old lines. But no calling pays better in small hands 
wlien there is plenty of money'- to woilv At with. Only, in all our 
callings— agriculture has been the last to learn the lesson— the rule of 
tlie present day is : you must have plenty of tcorleing capital. It is not 
the food which just supports the life of a beast whieli earns a profit, but 
the extra hundredweight of cake cr meal which lays on tlie flesh and 
fat. It is not mere delving or ploughing of the soil that makes farm- 
ing rernuiierative, Itut the manure put into it. And of sueli fertilising 
niaterial the last bag or Imndredweigbt earns a profit out of all propor- 
tion to that earned by preceding ones. . . Of course, judicious em- 

ployment must be taken for granted. But all knowledge and skill, all 
foresight and ealeulation will be thrown away if we have not got tlia 
moiiej,~Henrp W, Wolff. 

The Value of Statistics. 

Every advance in the perfection of statistics and tlie rapidity of 
collection makes more certain the bargain of every producer and, eon- 
sinner. People have sometimes opposed the gathering of statistics for 
fear that large dealers and s|>eculators may take unfair advantage from 
such information. But a careful consideration will sliow that managing 
of the market depends eliiefly upon want of information on one side of 
tlie bargain. If farmers were as tliorougbly informed as to the crops of the 
world as carefully collected statistics might make theirg no false rum ours 
could mislead them in selling their produce. The evident tendency toward 
inoro stable inarbets^ as shown by" the records of the last twenty yx^ars, is 
accounted for partially, at least, by the more perfect information avail- 
able. If farmers themselves would take interest in furnishing accurate 
estimates of the extent and condition of every product held for sale^ they 
would in the long run reap the highest adYanta^^^ ander- 

standing the supply and demand in the markets of the world. This 
would ,do more to destroy the demoralising force of mere speculation 
than any possible legal enactment. — Geo, T, Fmr(Ai%ld,JhLA), 


^ The wealth of a commimity is judged by its fixed capital ; its thrift 
by its circulating capital. 
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THE ELAISTD AS A FAEM AA^IMAL. 


To THE EdiTOE of THE ‘WgB I CULT HEAL JOURH AL.’’ 

Sir , — 111 yonr last issue, under the heading ^‘'E'otes «anrl Com-- 
ineiits,' I read with interest your remarks about the eland and its valuH 
for draught power and beef. When travelling a few weeks ago in 
Ehodesia I met Mr. A. E. Jelliman, who is farming in the Maheki Dis- 
trict, Mashonaland, and has had considerable experience in catching, 
training, and working the eland for draught purposes. He eaid that 
they were reliable, good workers, free from vice of any kind, and that 
he used tliem in liis carriage in preference to horses. Mr. Jellimaii was- 
ecnfident That the eland is the most valuable animal for work in South 
Africa, and expressed deep regret that they should have been allowed to 
be shot down as they have been in the past. 

Mr. Sawer deserves the highest praise for bringing to prominence' 
the ])raetieally unknown value of tlie eland to farmers and the public- 
generally.— Yours, etc., 

(1. L. COVEYTEY. 

Acton Ilomes. 


"WAPOEITE^^ POE MEALIE GEITB, 


To THE Editor OF THE /"Agricultural JouENALd^ 

SiR,,---Mnicn vsendiiig me a consignment of their celebiTited feidilk^ 
in the spring ot 1906, the South African Fertilizers Co., of Durban/ 
kindly gave me a pocket of Taporite, which was supposed to kill the- 
ground-grub or cut-worm. As T am not much bothered with this grub 
I had no opportunity of giving the Yaporite a trial, but when the time* 
came for tlie top-grul) (which are always bad on my farm) I gave the 
"t aporite a trial, and was so pleased with the result that I ordered 200' 
lbs,, and, so 'as to give it a fair trial, I distributed a lot of it amongst my 
native tenants, who were much surprised ,at the way it killed the gnib, 
and v'lierever I tried it myself it always proved most effective. In 
November, 1906, a plague of caterpillans cleared 4 acres of sweet potatoes’ 
and I did not think of trying Yaporite on them. However, two months 
later, after the potatoes had made a second growth, the caterpillars re- 
turned, when I gave them a light dusting of Yaporite, and two days after 
I found the pest had cleared. 

Last year I tried Yaporite on the beetle pest eating the bloom off* 
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ilie beans with splendid etfeet, but the best proof is to be seen in an 
■eiglit-aere field of 'mealies wliieli are looking just perfect at tlie present 
time which were one inass of grub early last Deeembeiy l}ut a light 
application of \hrporite cleared the grub. 

I also put a small quantity of ■\hiporite in a small liag of mealies 
to see if it would keep out tlie weevil. Twelve months after I opened 
the liag and found every mealie sound and not a single weevil in the 
mealies. I ^am also of opinion that Yaporite is a splendid disinfectant, 
and during the Horsesickness season it would be well to have some in 
small, open tins 'in parts of the stable. This spring I had an oppor- 
tunity of trying Yaporite on tlie ground-grub, which was most satisfac- 
to]‘y. I intended sending you the I'esuli; of my trials with Yaporite last 
:vcar, hut wanted to be quite sure before doing so, and now, after usirig 
it for two seasons, I am perfectly satisfied with its effectiveness, and 
shall get a supply every spring in the future. — Yotirs, etc., 

YTLLIE XICHOLSOY. 

‘^Yhedden,’^ Eiehmond. 

YOTTmGHAM EOAD HOESE FAIE. 


To iniE EdITOE OF TI-IE ^h^GRIGULTUEAL JOUENAI 

Sir,— T he Isottingliam Eoad Earmersf Association has every reason 
to feel gratified at the result of their initial horse fair held here on 18th 
November. The effort was siicee&sfiil in drawing buyers from all over 
South Africa, and, whilst a few reserves were too Ihgli, bidding was 
brisk, and horses to the value of £1,200 changed liands. The demand 
all through was good, showing the fair has filled a want, and the As- 
sociation is in hopes a permanent market for horses has been establislied 
in this district, second to none in the Sub-continent, for the breeding 
and rearing of snch. At the above sale, hacks realised up to 30 guineas, 
carriage pairs in harness up to 59 guineas, draught pairs in harness up 
to 50 guiiiGas, entires up to 30 guineas. 

These horse fairs are to be held every six months, the next one 
taking place in Afay, 1909. We are also holding a stallion sale in 
: Augxist,:"'1909v'';''' ' ; ' 

. Thanking you for the : courtesy of the insertion of this in your 
.widely' read' pages,— I am,, yours, ■.etc.y', f, ' 

■■.WILLIAM; WOOD, ; 

For Horse Fair Sub-Committee of Nottingham Eoad 
. . Farmers,’-' 'Association.' ^ 
^AYoodfieldY Notringliam Eoad, tNatal. 

[We refer to the above matter in our ^^Ndtes and Comments'^ in this 

' issue.]'"'' ''f't , ■'■' ■■ ■ , ■' ' 
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MGLASSE>S EOE HOUSES. 


To THE Editor OF THE '^Agkicultxjbal Journal/^ 

Sir,— In your Beeeniber mmiber we read the interesting artickv 
‘“'Molasses for Horses.'^ 

AYe beg to point out to you that in America the conditions are not 
ut all the same as in Xatal. Adhere you can give 15 lbs. of crude 
molasses to a horse in America, such quantity would produce colic in 
ATatal stock. 

To prevent, this, molassine meal was brought out, and with ha 
anteseptie properties absolutely prevents colic. 

The demand for molassine meal is so great in England that we bine 
not only shipped the meal from here, but also hundreds of tons of 
treacle to be used for the manufacture of this molassine meal. Last year 
the sales in England amounted to 180,000 tons, and it seems a pity 
that Natal farmers are so slow in recognising the value of this meal 

We beg to enclose a brochure by Col. Nunn, the late P.N'.O. of 
the British Army in South Africa, on sugar foods, which may be of 
interest to you and your readers. — Yours, etc., 

E. A. EBSTEIN, 

Managing Director, The Molassine Co. 
(South Africa), Ltd. 


A WmKm PAPEE POE NATAL. 

To THE Editor OF the "^Agrigxjltueal Journal.” 

Sir, — For the past twelve inonths I have^^^b^ to the 

Aineriauh Af/riculfurkt^, and many a tinie E has occurred to me that we 
farmers in Natal sliould be able to support a "^Veeldy^^ issued on similar 
lines. [ can liear you say. Yes! they doiTt support the present monthly 
journal sufficiently let alone a ‘^Sveekly'"’ one. But my contention is lhat 
if the present Agnculfural Journal were altered into a weekly paper llie 
increase in advertisements as w^ell as increased subscriptions would cover 
tlie extra cost of ])roduction. At present the advertisements of your 
Journal are mostly ^^standing ads.” from local firms. If we could get 
a weekly paper I think that every farmer who at present takes the 
Journal, and many others, would be prepared to pay 3d. per copy, Le., 
13g. per annum, for the advantage of getting his farming news's weekly^ 
and reading over the ^Tresh” advertk^ients which would appear in 
your columns under the headings of ^TYanted,^^ ^iEor Sale or Exchange,” 
etc. At present if the farmer wants To advertise his poultry, stock, or 
produce, he has to lesort to several insertibns in a ^^daily,” and, owing to 
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the expense^, lie eaimot always afford to place liis in all the Dur-' 

ban and Maritzbnrg '•'‘’dailies/^ and has to chose one only, and rim the* 
chance of a possible purchaser taking that particnlar paper. Then,, 
again, the weekly reports as to how the crops in various distriets are 
faring, and the market yalues of stock and produce, etc., would indeed l)e 
a h eon to the producer as well as the consuxner. 

The Experimental Farms could be prevailed upon to give a weeUf 
suinmaiy, and from time to time they might suggest to advantage the' 
growing of certain sorts of crops in certain localities and soils, a sub- 
ject whi eh would be of service to all agriculturists. 

1 think tlnit with a little persuasion from yon tlirough your columns,. 
07 in some instances at first yon might have to resort to a personal 
letter, yon eonld prevail on one farmer in each district to give yon. a 
v^eelclfj report as to how the crops, etc., were progressing in his district.. 
This is the American system and a good one. 

At present we receive Vne Agriculiural Journal once a month. Wq' 
read it tlirongh in an evening, it is then put away with the rest, and by 
the time the next one arrives we have practically forgotten the contents 
of the last one. 

I must admit that your Journal as a monthly is excellent, and if 
we can sxipport a Tveekl^^^ as Avell as a inonthly so mueli the better;, 
but if not, then I say that the turned into a weekly 

paper at a correspondingly higher rate of subscription would command 
far greater support than it at present does; and with these few remarks'. 
1 will leave riiy Bubjeet in the hands of those it most interests. — Yours, 
■etc.,' ^ ' 

A FAEMEfi. 


CAUSTIC SODA AND SULTHUE DIP. 


To THE EdITOB OF THE ^^AgEICULTXJRAL JOTJKNAL."’ 

Sir, — Anent the recent discaissioii as to the merits of the Caustic 
Soda and Shlpluir Slieep Dip, T enclose copy of a letter from Mr. T. 
pr. Moore, of Messrs. Moore Bros., the well-known wool mereliants and 
experts, of FTiidderstlelcl. 

I wmuld again draw the attention of farmers and wool dealers to* 
Covernment Notice No. 1068, dated Stii September, 1908, issued by the 
Agricultural Department, Capetown, viz ,: — 

Government has decided to abolish the list of approved dips 
which has hitlierto been published from time to time. The approval 
of tlie Department of ingredients for the eradication of Scab will in 
future be confined to: — 1. Flowers of Sulphur: 2. Caustic Soda.” 

This notice is practically identical with the circular issued by tliC' 
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Department of Agriculture for the Orange Elver Colony in September^ 
1901 .' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Tlie approved formula for making sheep dip is :■ — -5 lbs. Powdered 
Caustic Soda, 98/99 per cent. (^^Thistle’Dbrand) ; 20 lbs. Flowers of 
Sulphur (Brandrams, or equally good) ; 100 gallons water.— Yours^ etc.» 

M. S. PEIGE. 

The following is the letter from Mr. T. H. Moore referred to 
/‘M. S. Price, Esq., P.O. Box 689^ Capetown. 

'M)ear Sir,— Please accept my thanks for the reprint from 
Times which you have bo kindly sent me. 

^'Later experience of wool which has been subjected to the Soda and 
Sulphur Dip only confirms the opinion expressed in my report to the 
(Tovernment of tlie O.E.C., dated September 5th^ 1901. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said in the Press and on the platfonn, I am quite 
satisfied, tliat no farmer need fear any injury to his wool through using 
the dip in tlie manner recommended by the Government.— Yours truly, 

H. Mooke/^ 

ALOE CULTIVATION IN NATAL. 


To THE Editor OF the “Aoricttltural Journal.'^ 

Sir,— I am afraid I cannot altogether agree with the contributioB 
on “Aloe Growing.’’ furnished by Mr. Leonard Aeutt. It is a pity this 
gentleman did not add to his quota of knowledge^ derived from his tour' 
thmiigh/ Maiiritiiis, by visiting the Aloe Estates in Natal. Comparison 
eould then have been made^ and useful information disseminated 
amongst those who are interested in fibre production. 

The latter is a new indtistry in this country^ and^ to grope 

somewhat in the dark in search of many important facts hearing on the- 
growth of tlie Fnrcrca, but we are slowly leaiming useful lessons, wdiieh 
slionld be of benefit to ns and others who embarked in this venture. 

In the light of what we already know, I should therefore he sorry 
to see Mr. Acutfs suggestions taken up by the public, and the Aloe 
treated here as a weed, to be strcAvn broadcast on rocky ridges, and sterile 
slopes, over millions of unproductive acres 1 This proceeding would be 
the vsure prelude to absolute failure, and Aloe-growing, already depressed 
by reason of various wild-cat schemes now happily defunct, would re- 
ceive a set-hack for years. 

Fibre exported from Mauritius is appraised at a very low figure on 
the London market, and ranks mostly as tow, ■worth anything from 
to £22 per ton. This is not surprising, considering the little cultivation* 
or proper treatment, given to the plant there during its growth, and in 
tins connection I may say here that a welLknown London buyer on 
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being slio\? 2 i a sample of clean and carefully bnxslied Fiircrea fibre from 
ISTatal, would scarcely credit that it was ‘^^Mauritius hemp/’ stating that 
it was altogether superior to the island productions, and would be 
worth at least £10 a ton more. The moral of this is : The Aloe plant is 
in no sense different from tea^ sugar, or wattles, and obeys the same in- 
■?ariable law, which is, that it responds to high-class cultivation and at- 
tention in an eqnally high ratio, and depreciates to the same extent ‘when 
it is treated as a weed and foi'ced to take its chance, bereft of any kindly 
husbandry. . 

Were yonr contributor to inspect our plantations in this county, we 
could bring these facts home to him, as they have been impressed on ns, 
by dint of practical experience. This question of cultivation is one of 
ihe most useful lessons Ve have learnt, and another one is, that though 
Aloes may eke oat a miserable or stunted existence on rocky plateaus, or 
where the soil is sandy and barren of constituents necessary to orclinary 
plant life, they fully appreciate good and rich soils just as other crops 
clo, and eaimot be classified with the Wild Aloe {Um.h'laha), The 
latter was no doubt in Mr. Acutffs. mind when he penned his article, 
which we submit was based on wrong premises. 

WTien it is considered that, at the best, 100 fts. of Aloe leaves will 
give not more than 4 per cent, of clean fibre, the vital necessity of the 
piautations being concentrated within as close an area as possible to 
avoid cosily transport to the factory will readily be seen, and the futility 
•of the suggestion to broadcast the bulbils over tracts far apart will 
also be appreciated. The neglect of this very impcrtant fact w^as the 
iiiain cause of the collapse of at least one Aloe coiiipany in this district. 

e wish to give due credit to jmur contributor for Ms well-meant 
and patriotic ideas for furthering the fibre industry in ATatal, but as we 
are eoiivinced that they arc erroneous, and may do harm instead of good 
to the latter, we are impelled to state that Mr. Acutt’s experience on the 
important points alluded to differ widely from our own.— Yours, etc., 

MANYIYG & COLLISOY, 

. Per Claitbu Manning. 


The best seed maize is gathered by taking the best cobs from the 

stalks in the best hills. Go through the field early and make your 
-^elections. ^ 
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Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of December, 190 S 


COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work,* 

TotiL 

Above 

Ground. 

j Below 
j Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Gwt. 

Natal Navigation 

379 

65S 

1,037 

15 

1,1-52 

32,397 0. 

Elandslaagte . . 

346 

629 

975 

' IS 

993 

17,664 11 

Dundee Coal Co. 

294 

445 

739 

33 

772 

13,507 18- 

South African . . 

126 

311 

437 

64 

501 

13,221 15 

N .tal Cambrian 

195 

360 

555 

— 

555 

11,467 10 

Glencoe (Natal) 

213 

453 

666 

64 

730 

11,414 9 

St, George’s 

254 

412 

666 

— 

666 

11 223 0 

Durban Navigation 

16 J 

356 

516 

— 

516 

11,125 0 

Talana.. 

119 

340 

459 

12 

471 

7,037 17 

Newcastle 

8.^ 

414 

502 

— 

502 

6,785. IT 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

85 

215 

300 

15 

315 

i 5,415 12 

Hatting Spruit 

9U 

136 

226 

25 

251 

! 3,687 12 

Ramsay 

93 

216 

309 

20 

329 

f 3,387 2 

West Lennox ton 

67 

129 

196 

— 

196 , 

2,800 1 

Central 

39 

71 

110 

— 

110 1 

1,147 17 

Zululand .. .» 

35 

25 

60 

— 

6U ! 

689 U 

Hlobane 

■ — 

— 

~. 

431 

431 ' 1 

355 13 

Nooitgedacht . . 

2 ' , 

3 

5 

— 

5 ' ■ ' 

10 0 

Vailbauk 

— 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 0 

Dumbi Mountain 

, 

— 

2 


2 

. ,T, 0';, 

Totals .. 

2,587 

5,177 . 

7,764 

701 

8,465 

163,342, 14' 

Corresponding month, '07 

2.629 

5,465 

8,094 

208 

8,302 

*160,684 ',-,12: 

i:-' 



'■ 

Productive Work. 

ITnproduC' 
tiye Work. 

Total, 
Dec., 1908 . 

Total, 
Dec,, :i 907 ..,; 

Above 

Ground. 

Below 

Ground. 

Total. 

Europeans .. .. 

, 185 :,''' 

137 

■■323 

'■■■■'88 

41 U 

'^'\,'':" 404 ''- 

Natives .. : 

880 

3,346 

4,225 

527 

4,762 

' ' 4 , 240 ^ ■■ : 

Indians .. .. 1 

1,522 

1 1,695 

1 ■ 

3,217 

86 

3,293 

', ""' 3 , 65 S^ 


* Cost Charged to Capital Account, 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Marltzburg, 9 th January, 1909 . Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month of December, 1908 : — 

Tons. Owt. 

Bunker Coal .. .. .. 60,837 0* 

Coal Exported . «*' 49,012 ■' 4 ''/f 

Total 109,849 4.-. 


* Includes 2 :0 tons 0 ewL taken by H.M, Warships. , 

* „ LS12 „ 3 „ „ ■ Troopship,' - 

060. mysiTON.'H', V'‘' ''VV ' 

Customs House, Port Natal, 4 th January, 190 * ^ ^ ^ 'I ' 
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Return of Farms at Present untler Licence for 
Lungsickness and Scab^ 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

OWNER. 

Farm,.' 

A. I>. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

T. ICirkne.ss 

W. Wright 

Ctialiontein 

Maggiesdale 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estcoiirt 

Lung.siGknfcss 

K MaiLi.smi 

(Jaleote 

A. C. Williams 

Utrecht .. 

Scab 

<J. Tante - . 

B. & PI. Hattingh 

P, Dclport 

L Schwekkar 

M. Priusioo 

Waterhoek 

Dageraad & Welgeoon 
Mooispruit 

Kalitrantz 

Waterv .1 

H. Van Booyeii 

Ba' anango 

’’ 

Maeholo . . . . 

W. Havttraanii 
Mgantge .. 

M op 

W Liveisag ■ , . 

Uyaug V .... 

Koiiksa . . . . 

Ngcta .. .. 

Drieronteiu 

Lang font e;n 
\erdie.d 

Lingfoiifceiu 
\ erde veld 

VAalbank 

l^andasgrop 

J. G. Speirs ,. 

Iinpendhle 

o'- 

Piuda, V' ete Sobuoii 

-■Purtb,, 

L. Trenor 

Alfred . . . , 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

>> 

llitchins Bros. . . 
»Saiwaaa .. .. 

Yalwayo .. 

Dumas . . . . 

Al’Yango 

Bu.sak . . 

G, L>gan .. .. 

J. Ma .gaan . 
Guhlanu . . . , 

Pelusa 

Thleku 

L cation 

Location 

Ihluku 

Ifsingolvvuni 

T and No. 12 

Location 


[-■•••• ■■■■ 

[ ■ 


J. P’yon . . . . 

M’Nyaugo 

Uy mbi . . . . 

Mlotshwa .. 

Hogg Bvvjs. . . . . 

M. Oiolhier . . 

P in L'ya « . . 

15. M. Ether :dge . , 
John Ryau . . 

A. Pyim 

M. C. Zieimau 
n. M.Rav.. .. 

Majavus . , 

J. aS. Payn .. 

J. J . Oo.-thuis 

J. H Payii.. .. 

Byel ’s Kraal 
li. AI.Raw .. .. 

Byelas, 

Eiij h 

Mitshuma . . . . 

Tiiiuku 

Location 

.Msingopansi’s Kraal 
.>t. Miry’s 
.Slexcel 

Selhurst 

Noruurg 

Paaide Kraal 
Ikayolami 

Orange Urove 

T. Fynn’s Locatio.i 
Phoenix I'ark 

The Gorge 

Burnside 

T, B'yan’s Location 
Eland ■ Drift 

T. B'yriM’B laication 
She pwiilk 

Hoi-e-' ' ' 



ft 

R. ii’anu .. 

F, M/.iii 

Blackr^^nter 

Lot 1, EiKiunbeni 

Lot “B’,” Euquabeni 



■ 1 

E. Al/.izi .... 


. Lion's River 

■n ■ i 

J. T. Ololhie 

S\ hitee ilf 

A. S. Parkinson . . | 

■ Scab . 1 

A. C. Thomson 

K. Greene . , 

Lion’s BSush 

Mansfield 

C. T. Vauj:;..an 

P.iiilpietersburg ,, 

' ■' » . ■ ' ' ! 

-P,- Alien, , . . : . 

C. Libusch gne . . 

■ W., F.- Miirfoss 

J. B. Rudolph . . I 
,:M.,Ureig . . ' : . 

Welverdieiid 

Pivaan 
iilinkwa er 

1 osc i Xvrans 
Jilaiidsberg 

E. WingtieW Stratford 

Newcastle 

Lungsickness 

Acab 

Lungsickness 

Tom Lao e .. j 

G- van Niekevk .. i 
R. P. Botha . . 1 

W, KatzensLei.i . . 

Sbruisvogel Kop 

Rattlekloof 

Lekkewater 

Tow.t Lauds 

C.E. Walker 

Portion of Estcourt 

11. Cadleatid other'^ 
Th^.«s. Hindle 

:N.:U' 'H.:' ■Little;,''",."-:,. . 

Nc » t foutein 

VVi low Grange 
Leighton 

G. Dauiell 

V ryheid 

Scab 

Hlomvendhluni . . 
J. M,. Ivciek more . . 

Du (blereeht 
Hardetiuild 

'A'.: B/''Gdo|jer: ■I-',: 

Nkandbla & Nqntu 


K, Umsinengo 

Mqu^iui 
jSi ga belli 



-■'-'/J'---:" ;'.r 


Mqaziui 
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IiE I’U.iN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Contimted). 


Stock Inspector. 

DiSTRicr. 

Disk ASK. 

OWNFR. 

Farm. 

. J. R. Cooper 

jNkaudh’a & Nqutu 

Seal! 

B. Bunting , 

S. Molife . . . , 

M. Malagwano 

Langa .... 

Linyaza 

L. Molife .. . , 

H. Sutton . . 
Westbrook Bros. . . 

Nqinleni 

Ililadu 

Blood River 

Batsbi 

TeleziHiil 

.Masinkoms 

Davan 

iB. Kluseuer . . . . 

Port Shepst- ne , . 

Liingsickness 

B. Scott . . . . 

Mabi)a 

Murchison 

On Rust 

Holm Lacy 

Thorn View 

Bunie'vS 

Oroeukop 

E. Yarty 

. . 1 

Western Umvoti .. 

1 

! 

Scab 

H. Hansmeyer 

W. J. .‘Slatter 

P. H. Van Rooyen 

P. H Van Rooyen 
t T .1- Martens 

K. Ripley . , . . 

Emt injaneni 


ISliilangaua , . 

Baleni 

Janga 

Patakali & David 

Mangway.o M.8 
! MfuUM.S. 

.Mangwaza M.S. 

Hus everwreht 

: 



Nclat .mbi 
Uzwe'injani 

P.wel 

Zwaartk«»}i Location 

A. Hair . . . . 

City and Umgeni . . 


Unjabo . . . . 

•J. ¥. van Ren.sburg 

1 Ng .tshe . . . . 


Jakob 

T. C. Va Rooyen. . 
Simon . . 

ZaL ager 

Welkom 

Smaadeel 

■J. Stewart 

BergviUe 

LungsicRiiess 

F. R Slockie 

Ibi Vlei 

E. W. Larkan 

Ilmsinsia . , 

Scab 

J. J Strydo vt 

T. H. Dei’ekuid . . 
Am s Nahlovu 

Hester 

omerset 

Na/aveih 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. 

-..Farm. 

District. 

Pinda, Veto ^ Sohuon 

Strathso'n 

Tinpendhle 

Natives 

OHvefonte 

Umvoti 

Natives . . . . . . 

Tetworth 

Lion’s Riv 

.Na'jves ■, , ' ■. . ■ 

Spltzkop 

Vryheid. 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions, 


The follo'w'mg is list of the brands which have been allotted to the sevtol 
infected Magisterial Divisions; — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2- Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2} Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Tryheid, V. 2 ; Ngotshe, H. 2; Daulpietersburg, F. 2; Nongoma, Gr. 2; Mahlabatins, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, X. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2j Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, K. 2; Babanango, O. 2j Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
:area, B. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neckj Fietermaritzburg City, 2 F.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umicomanzi portion), 2 U.j Umgeni Division, west of 
tine, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 
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Meteorological Returns, 


Meteorological Observations taken at Gover?tnient Stations for Motith of December, igoS^ 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATURE(In Pahk. Deos.). 

' RAINFALL, (IN iNCllIfis). ' 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month, 

No. of 
Days. 


Heav’etrain- 
fallin 1 day. 

Total for 
year from 
July Ist, 
1908. 

Total for 
ameper’d 
rom July 
Ist, 1907. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Fall. 1 

Day. 

Ob.-ervatory 

81-9 

67*2 

88*7 

61*6 

3*45 

19 

*92 

7th 


19*62 

19*28 

&l;i!iger .. 

84 •4 

67*8 

1U3 

62 

5*02 

19 

1*44 

6th 


20*90 

22*66 

Veiui.tin 

86*7 

66*8 

97 

61 

4*06 

16 

1*40 

22n(l 

20*66 

19*79 

’Greycowu 

82*9 

54*6 

98 

48 

4*26 

16 

1*15 

1st 


19*37 

18*70 

Lidgetton 

81’8 

55*1 

95 

43 

3*96 

17 

1*08 

22iid 

■: 17*48,. 

, . 

Estcourt 

87 *7 

■ ' 58*1 

98 

50 

1*78 

10 

•35 

iBfc 


12*88,'". ■..' 

18*38 

Bulwer 

' 

. — 

■ — . . 


7*59 

20 

2*12 

22iid 

26*67 " 

■22*74 

Ixopo , . 

' 

, — ■ 

— 

■■ ■■ — ■ ■ 

3*u7 

15 

•69 

22nd 

18-83 

— 

Mid-IHovo 

79 ‘9 

60*0 

97 

63 

3*80 

16 

•67 

7th 


21*33 

21*96 

Port tSiiei.stoiie 

83*9 

61*2 

90 

65 

3*63 

11 

•75 

4 th 


24*56 

18*70 

ITinzinto 

88*1 

59*2 

lou 

55 

2*82 

11 

•84 

6th 


21*59 

17*83 

Richmond 

■■ 79*7. 

58*2 

97 

53 

6*08 

19 

1*20 

6th 


24*99 

23*95 

Mariizburg 

83*0 

59*9 

102 

51 

3*60 

17 

1*10 

22n(l 

16*18 

19*81 

Howick .. 

81*0 

57*8 

93 

■■ 47 ■. ■ 

3*89 

16 

•85 

22nd 

17*57 

21*31 

•BuiKle© 

'87*4 ■' 

69*3 

95 

51 

5*60 

10 

2*42 

7ih 


18*19 

18 *5 r 

Weenea Gaol . . 

96*5 

59*8 

107 

52 

2*67 

14 

1*08 

21st 


15*39 

13*69 

Ghaflestown .> 

78*4 

53*3 

86 

45 

3*86 

15 

*85 

I2tn 


17*43 

17*54 

New Hanover . . 

86*7 

59*5 

100 

50 

3*72 

16 

1*26 

22 mi 

20*31 

22*12 

Krantsikloof .. 

79*0 

62*3 

91 

66 

3*49 

i9 

•64 

7th 


20*05 

. — 

Kraiitzkop 

''.87*8 

7u*U 

95 

64 

3*72 

13 

PCS 

29th 


! 15*55 

«- 

Nquttt.. 

80*2 : 

53*8 

89 

47 

5*88 

10 

1*48 

28th 


18*76 

14 •26' 

Vryhcid 

88*0 

58*0 

101 

51 

4*41 

10 

1*20 

23rd 


21*40 

19*20 

Mtunzini 

86*9 

__ 

101 

■ — ■ 

6*56 

10 

1*76 

17th 


30*98 

29*18. 

Hlabisa 

82*0 

62*5 

92 

55 

4*86 

10 

•95 

16th 


20' 07 

18*40 

UtaoinV>o 

86*4 

62 4 

100 

55 

6*00 

7 

2*37 

30th 


20*85 

19*35. 

Point 

: 



— 

— 

5*35 

19 

1*07 

6 th 


24*08 

22*54 

Mahlabatini .. 

83*5 

19*7 

92 

46 

5*00 

10 

1 *68 

6th 


16*98 

17*20 

Kmpangeni 

88*5 

64*5 

102 

56 

4*00 

3 

2*54 

3.,th 


21*82 

1 

20*98 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Moiith of Decernhcf, jgcS. 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATURE 
(In Fahe. Dbus.) 

1 RAINFALL (In Inciiks), 

Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Heaviest rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 
Year from 
1st July, 
1908. 

Total for 

,'sa'me^ .' 

period 
from July 
Lst, 1907. 

1 Fall. 

(Day..'. 

Adamshurst •• 

99 

45 

2*96 

u 

0*5 

26th 

14*61 

17*01 

Hilton.. 


&j 

4*6j 

21 

0*78 

22na 

18*34 

■21*77 ,■■ 

P.VI B . Botanical Gardens 



4*. 3 

" -aS'''-' 

■, 

22nd 

'■. 17 ■•45 


Mo iin:. Edgecombe .. 

,,,— ., . 

— , 

„*24 

n 

0*59 

23id 

21*47 ,'.■, 

23 43. 

Com tbia . . . . . . i 


■■■,.._-.. ■ ■■ 

■ 3*4' 

■ — , 





Mitkwood Kraal 


,■ , 

P17 

■ ■ . 

... — 


', ■■ 


^ ■'.' 

■'.,." ' ~ ,c. . 

■■ ■, 

3*26 




',.. . . 

■■ ;, A 


Saccharine .. .. .. 


1 , : 

3T5 


■/'■'™. '.. 

. '. . 

, ■ , 


Equeefa 

96 

' 5 

4*0/ 

■' ■■l6'.:,''.' 

1*05 

11th 

'".'■ .,22*81",'. 

■■':■■ ■■""22*86"'' :■."' 

Umjsinbo, Beneva . . . . ! 

— 

. - , ■ — ... . 

4*13 

,,...14: 

1*02 

loth 

; ;'.■- 2l'*,60 ■, '■'■ 

.^"'■22''30. ■■■' 

Riet Vlei , . . . , . ■ 



3*07 . 

:.::''I2C.','. 

1*40 

.,22nd'," 


14*89 

Branxholme .. .. * 

— 

' 


,:":i'7,"",':. 


23rd 

'2'h*4i 

.'■■ '"40*.ul'.'':'.''' 

Winkel Spruit.. .. .. ! 

94 


3*76 

15 

■..0*67''' 

6th 


23*06 

Umhlangeni .. j 

;Cr',:., ,":"'■ a:.. '.V^' ■ ■:'" ", " '1 

90 


P95 

l„','.14; :, 

1*88 

■'ilth'.'' 

.■'' .■'25*ol ' 
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Pound MoUoes. 


Notification is contained in the GovemmeiU Gazette oi the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified 

On the 3RD Februarv. 

(Ixopo Division). — (r) Black ox, white on belly, four white feet. 2) Running 
on the farm Murchison, and reported by Mr. Peel as being too wild to |>e driven to the 
Pound at Ashley. Bay gelding, about 1 5 hands, off hind foot white stocking, near hind 
foot small white patch, a V shaped piece cut out of each ear, small star, and slight blaze, 
two old scars on back, harness marks on chest. 

Estcourt,—[i) Six Kafir goats, no marks. (2) Three Kafir goats, no marks. 

Found straying by Natal Police, Spitzkop, and at present running on Natal 
Police Ground : — Sheep, ew’e, very old, branded C.F. This sheep sutfers from a broken 
leg, and is consequently very lame, and cannot be driven to the pound. 

Mudeti, — (i) Black goat, no marks. (2) Black kid, no marks. 

(Bergville Division). —Chestnut mare, white star on forehead, right hind 
foot white, long tail and mane. 

On THE 17TH February. 

6^ Black ox, branded Z.S. (Impounded December 4th, 190S, by Mr, S. C. 

Van Rooyen, Grey town). 

Hattmg Spruit.— {\) Two white Kafir goats, ewes, tip off right ear, V out tip of left, 
ear. {2) Black Kafir goat,' ewe, tip off right ear and slit in front, V out tip of left ear. 

Moot //2V2r,«-— Running on the farm “ Clifton,” Willow^ Grange, and reported by Mr. 
H, D. Swan, Cross-bred merino ew^e and lamb, grey face, and horns, both ears cut off, vely 
indistinct brand on ribs. 

young black pigs, about three months old. 

Nqutu.—'^z.y horse, gelding, black points, about 13 hands, has had a very bad saddle 
sore, barbed w ire cut mark above knee, near side fore leg, in very poor condition, no 

brands.;:,:'','':.' 

Utrecht.— ^i) Mouse coloured horse, star on forehead, 14 hands, 3 years old, near 
front foot vvhhe, two w’hite hind feet, no marks or brands. (2) Black horse, 14,2, 8 years 
old, sore back, tail cut square, no marks or brands. 

On THE 24TH February. 

—Impounded on Mr. Macleod’s farm, and reported as too wild to be driven 
to the pound at Vryheid, grey stallion, about 13 hands. 

On the 3RD March. 

Ixopo Division).— Bay Gelding, about 14.2, star, near hind fetlock white, slit 
in right ear, branded on left leg. 

Dundee. — (i) Ewe sheep, branded M on right Hank. (2) Lamb of foregoing. , 

Good Hope (Klip River Division), — Grey gelding, branded A.P. on left hind quarter, 
right front leg swollen at knee as if previously broken. 

Ho'mick . — Running on the farm Groote ValHe, and reported by Mr. G. Houston as too 
Ume to be driven to the pound. Bay gelding, about 15 hands, aged, branded R on near: 
hip, and shod all round. 

Richmond. — Black pig (sow). , ' 

Woodstock (Bergville Division). — Rumiin|^ on the farm Laager,” and cannot be-- 

driven to the pound ownng to the Ea$t Coast Feter itegulations, and reported by J. 
Halforty. i) Black and white cow, two swallow tails on ear and one swallow tail on 
left ear. (2 Red bull calf, calf of the above, two stvaliOW imU on the right ear and one 

swallow tail on the left ear. " " ■ ^ t y , 
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Government Laboratory, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSES, VACCINES, ETC 

The following* is the scale of chargees fixed for analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory, A1 erton, Pietermaritzburg* : - 

: ■ ■ ' y . £ «• d. , 

Drinki«ig-\vater Analysis '• 

Chemical... ... .. ... ... 220 

Bacteriological ... ... ... ... 5 5° 

Milk, Analysis ... ... ... ... 0 10 6 

Sputum, Bacterioscopic examination ... ... 0 5 0 

Biological test for Tubercle ... ... ... i i o 

Throat-svvabs for Diphtheria (prepared .swabs obtainable 
on application) ; 

Bacteriological Report ... ... ... 0 2 6 

Urine, ordinary clinical examination ... ... o 5 0 

Quantitative e.stiniation of glucose ... ... 0 10 6 

Biological test for Tubercle ... ... ... i i 0 

Faeces, for Ankylostomiasis ... ... ... o 2 6 

Blood (collecting outfit obtainable on application) agglutin- 
ation test for Typhoid (Widal , Paratyphoid, 

Malta Fever, etc- ... ' 0 5 0 

Tumours and Morbid Tissue : 

Microscopic examination ... ... los. 6d. to 2 2 0 

Post Mortem examinations ... . , los. 6cL to 5 5 0 

Toxicological examinations ... ... los. 6d. to 21 o 0 

X-ray examinations, blood-counts, etc., by special arrangement. 


The following sera, vaccines, etc , are issued at the prices indicated ; — 

■■ ■ d. 


Anthrax Inoculation, per double do.se of two inoculations ... 06 

Anti-Diphtheritic Serum, per dose ... .. ... 50 

Anti-Streptococcic Serum, per dose ... ... ... 2 o 

Anti-Tetanic Serum, per dose ... ... ... 2 o 

Mallein, per dose... ... ... ... ... o 4 

Tuberculin, per dose . ... o 4 

Anti-Vvnene (for snake bitesX per dose ... ... 5 o 

Bine Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses ... ... ... 2 o 

Blue-Tongue Curative Serum, per 50 cub. c- ... ... 3 6 

Quarter Evil VTiccine (in five and ten dose pa kets), per dose 0 3 

Q. E. V., Double Inoculation, per dose ... ... 0 6 


Appliances for inoculations, syringes, etc., are also supplied from the Laboratory. 
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Diamond DHUing. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals oi* water. jParticnlars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the tmdersigned. 

CHAB. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines* 


Employment^ Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
1)0 addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 110, — -Englishman, 39 years of age, gardener by profession, with know- 
ledge of farming, desires employment on a farm. Appears to be a steady and 
reliable man. 

No. 111.— Married man, 36, no cliiidren, desii-es managership of farm. Spent 
five years with Capt, Hayes, and is well acquainted with the management of liorsesj 
including racing horses. States he has sound Veterinary knowledge and uiider^ 
•stands dairy, poultry, pig, and stock farming generally. South African experience^ 
■four years Cape Colony and one year Impendhle Division, Natal. Is prepared to 
work for month or two for board and lodging to prove capabilities, provided 
sound Opening at end of that time. 

No. 1 13.— Age 27, desires to obtain a start on a farm in Natal. Came to 
South Africa six months ago; attended the preliminary classes at the Glasgow 
.and West of Scotland Agricultural College, and has also obtained a certificate for 
Theoreticar Agricultural Chemistry. Is steady, and would be willing to work 
vvithout any salary in order to obtain a practical knowledge of farming. 

No. 115.-— Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
.knowledge of cattle and horses, wislies employmeiit on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116.— Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with liorses and mules all liis life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years- Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farna hapds would do ■well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable • 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to t^uiimend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied -will give satislactk k tb their employers, lie will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any '*^TOner who ,may add^-ess him on the 
-subject.. ‘ ' 
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Government Cold Stores end Abattoirs , 


PIETEEMAEITZBUEG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and otHers that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. ' 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Govemment is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 



Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 250 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 300 
head per month.. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

I Over 

1 300 lbs. 
j weight. 

1 Under 
300 lbs, 

I u'eight. 

1' . 

Over 
300 lbs.- 
weight.,. 




s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

I. 

IS. 

d. 

s. d. 

I. 

Receiving ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

j 0 

3 

0 3 

2. 

Killing* and Cleaning: 

,, 

■2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

i 2 

6 

3 0, 

', 3 - 

Labour ... 

5 * i 

0 


0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1 0 

3 

0 6 

4 *' 

Disinfectants ... 


0 

I 

0 

1 

1 0'' 

r 

0 

I 

i 0 

I 

0 I 

5 - 

Bagra'infir (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

1 2 

6 

2 

9 , ; 

i 2 

3 

2 6 

6. 

Cleaning of Tripes 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 \ 

0 

6 

0 6 

.7- 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 









i 





or po tion thereof ... 

per body 

!'i 

0 

2: 

9 

2 

0 

1 ' 2 ' 

6 

I 

9 

",2 • 6 

8 . 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 


1 ■ 












or portion thereof ... • ... 

per set 

j. 1 - 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

J I 

0 

I 

0 

I O' 


Chilling and Freezing Beef— 


■ \ ' 











9 * 

ist w'eek or portion thereof 

per body 

2/ 

0 

4 

6 

f 3 

9 

4 ' 

O' I 

3 

6 

3 9 

10. 

2nd „ „ ,, 

■ . ■■ 

i ■ 1 ■ 

0 

■ 4 ' 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 ‘ 

3 

3 

' 3 ',', 

1 1, 

3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof ... 


0 

8 

' 3 ■ 

0 

3 

0 

3 

' 0.' 

0 

0 

3 


Chilling and Freezing Oflfal-^ 













12. 

I St week or portion thereof 

per set 

'.'■4 

4 

' I 

V6,; 

I 


I 

:^: 4 - 

I 

4 

l '■ 4: 

13. 

2,nd, , ,, . , if . 

".i* 

■■ T.; : 

0 

I 

,3; 

1 I 

0 

I 

0 

. 1 


} .: :0.. ; 

14. 

3rd and remainingweeks or 









■1 

. 1 


0 'j 



portions thereof 


'■Q,; 

9 

' 4.. 

■■o 

0 

9 

0 

u 

p 

9 ^'j 
V j 

0 9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions- 

•thereof.; \ ^ ..b ..'V,'.: 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

' 2isf December, '1908. , '•• • ' . ^ .''G "/'f 
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East Coast Fever Advisory Committees^ 


^XoTE. — Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Boards : Ubombo, Mapunuilo, Ingwavuma, Mahlabatini, 

JSTdwandwe, ISTkandhla and Hiabisa.) 

ALEXANDKA.— Chairman : W Thompson, Umzinto. Members: H Barley, E 
C Archibald, A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Crookes, R Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J E Brown, F H Boddy, HAM Raw, H Rethman, H C Hitchens, H J R Hateliwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 

BERGVILLE.— Chairman: T E Zimckel. J.P., Bergvilie. Members: P H Van 
der Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Halforty, F Ziinekel, Mbulali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Wm Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H C Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little, 

OAMPERDOWX. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ptidge. Members: J 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C J A Scheepers, W Mercer, L G Wingfield 
Stratford, J W Harvey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W' L 
Stead. Sub-Divisional Boards. — IS! o. 1, East of 'Railway Line from ‘S^pitzkop'^ to 
Railway Line, — Chairman: J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. Members: P J Kingham, 
H Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Meyer. Vo. 2. East of Raihmy Lim 
from West of Government Fence, — Chairman: C J A Scheepers, Tborneybiish. 
Members: W B Turner, W Mills, J F Scheepers, H Xadaukl, G S Phipson. *Vo. S. 
West of Raihvay Lme from Koning Krantz to Killairneif and along Umlaas Mv^^^^^ 
—Chairman: A X Kirkman, Clairmont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown, R God* 
frey, W’' S Meyer, E W Meyer. Vo. Jf. West of BaUicay Line^ rest of 'Division'' 'he-:, 
tween Main iSine, UmJaas Rimr Boundary of R J.— Chainnan t VV L Stead, Thorn - 
ville Junction. Members : F H Meyer, J R Scliwegmann, W' E Schwegmann, W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (Hon. Sec.. Manderston). Vo. 5. West of : Main'.' Line, 
Beaumont, East of Main Mid-lllovo River from Wasilei/s Drift to Umguaranfa 
River. — Chairman: J W Flarvev, Camperdown. Members: T,. G Stvat- 

ford, R Lyne, 0 A Hutton. E H Hayes, F E Groom. No. 6\ Mkhlllovo West of 
Line, rest of Division South of Umlaa< River. — Chairman: B P E^ans. Members: 
J W V Montgomery, J H IMeCullough, J Ballam, J James, H vS Power. 

DUNDEE. — Chairman: F Turton, Glencoe Junction. Members: J C'ampbell, 
J J Grove, H Wiltshire. G M De Wax'tl. Aug Jansen, A J Potgieter, A Cronje, A 
Scliiiid, H Greenhough. Sud-Divisional Boards. — Glencoe Suh-area. — Members; 
F Turton, H Greenhough,"^ W PI Miller, F Schroeder, V Marshall, J T.iauson. J J 
Be Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). Hatting Spruit Suh-arca. — Mem- 
bers: J j Grove. H A J Davil, A E Norman, J Campbell, Rev J Dewar (Native 
interests). East of Helpmakaar Road. — ^Members: A M Cronji, D C Pieters, P 
Meyer, J A Naiicle, A Jansen- West of Helpmakaar Road. — Members: A J G 
Meyer, A P Lund, D C Uys, A J Van Toiider, Jun, A J Potgieter. Members of 
Joint Committee for Ai'ca West of Helpmakaar: A J Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area East of Helpmakaar: A Jansen, A IVt Cronji* 
Area- hetween Main Vrylieid Railway Lines. — ^Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire, C 
M Meyer, Sen, A Spies, Jun, C M De Waal. 

DURBAN BOROUGH. — Chairman: E L Acutt, Durban, ,, Members: H R 
Bousfielcl, R Eenningfield, G Swales, J Haynes, — Arthur, ^ 

EMTONJANENL— Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F W Smith, H J James, 
F W WThite, A W Sjunmonds, R J Ortlepp^ D 0 XJys^ L J Van Rooyen. 

ESHOWE. — Chairman: A Boast, Magistrate. Members: A Moore, G H 
Hiilett, C F Adams, T Parkins, A X Wamtinl:, F J Dickens, H H Thole. 

' : ' FJSTCOURT. — Ward 2. East of Main h Members: 

Magistrate. J Ralfe, J W Haw, J G Hatting, A Fenistom.A B Havilnnd, G M 
ftudolph. Ward No. S. (Boundaries): The Bei^llie M^^teyial Division, Tugela 
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to junction of the two Tna-elas: The Winterton Settlement fence to Vnai Pkiats 
fence nnd Orinoton and Sibliamie’s Location fence, and from there to Government 
Game Eeservef. — Gliainrrm: H T De Waal, Gleniala. Afemhcrs: Pv Gray, M 
Sanderson. R J Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. Ward 'No. h (Estcourt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Mr. Kerr’s farm, then Kalaara's 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. Ahmibers: F C 
Schiever. J Rencken. W Couch, P Male, T L Fyvie. J Hatting’, A W J Hattinsr. 
Tl Vmi No. 5 (Boundaries: Remainder of District West of Line). — Chairman: H 
Blaker. Esteoiirt. Members: W Comins. E B Griffin, H A Wooclruffe, Col. Cromp- 
ton, .T Paissell, A C Robinson, Juri, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWjSr.— Chairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Grey town. Members: D Have- 
manii, A Arewmarch, J A NcI, W T Slatter, A T Handley, H S . Botha. Central 
Board. — Chairman: P Hansmeyer, Greytown. Members: J A Kel, A FTewmarcb, 
W .T S Xewmarcb, T K Taylor, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooyen, E J Van Rooyen, 
A G KeL 

IKAKDA.— Chairman: C R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: R Harrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, E Bore, W Campbell, R Armstrong. 

ELIP RIVER,— Vo. i (A line from Elands Laagte along the Matawaans and 
Jononos Hop to the Berg; North line, Dundee boundary: all West of Main Line) 
Members : C Alitehell limes, R M Gray, L Meyer, J 0 Henderson, 0 Allen. No. 2* 
(O.R.C. line and boundary No. 1) . Alemhers: D Bester, A J Marais, W Allison, 
J Bester, — Brink. No. S (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit to its source in the Berg) .—Members: H A Potgieter, A A Wetherell, B 
Nel, F Van Rooven, H Portsmouth. No. JfCReat of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and West of Main Line) .—Members: W Leathern, H Illing. J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. No. 6 (Whole of Division East of Alain Line). 
—Chairman: J G de Waal. Alembers: R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar. '' , , . 

— Chairman: L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Alembers: L AI J Van 
Robyeh, L AI J Van Rodyen, F E ATan Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsman, A 
Johnson.' . 

Alagistrate. Alembers : Thos Allen, Geo Alartin, E 
Alarriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Tliring, J.P. 

LION’S RIA^ER. — No. 1 (Southern portion of AVest of Main Line). — Chair- 
man: UK McKenzie, Lidgetton. Alembers: R J Spiers, F North, A AfcLeau, J 
Alorphew. No. 2 (ATorthern portion West of Alain Line).— Chairman: G Ross, 
Nottingham Road. Alembers : J Clouston, K Soutar, D Connel, D Smythe. No. t 
(Southern portion East of Alain Line ). — J W Dicks, “Rosebank,” Howick. Alem- 
bers: WAI Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. No. J (Northern 
portion East of Afain Line).— Chairman: H Burgmann. Members: W Afethley, 
G Hutchinson, J J Alorton, B Taylor. (The whole of the members of the Sub- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board witli the, Alagistrate, Lion’s River,, 
as Chairman. ) 

lAIPENDHLE. — Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Alembers; J Afartens, P J 
Loiirens, T C’arter, C W Brooke, J W AIcLean, H Boike, C C Lewis, W S Alborough, 
AA” Harrington. 0 W Roberts, D Tootell. Suh-Committee appointed for Northern 
portio 7 i of Division (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insinga, via Nottingham Road, Alembers: H Boek, C N Brooke, T Carter, J 
Alartens, J \Y AIcLean. Snl-Committee for Southern portion of ImpendhJe. — 
Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Alembers: C C Lewis, W S Alborougli, W 
Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. 

LOAVER TUGELA.— Members: W H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Essery,. 

LOAA'ER UAIZIMKULU.— Chairman: CoL J F Rethman, AMrth Shepstone. 
Members: CoL J R Royston. D C Aitken, J.P., G H Mitchell, J.P., G P Beach- 
eroft, Claude Alanning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
CoL Bru-de-AAMld. ^ 

ArOOl RIA'ER.— Chairman: AAL G. Randle«. Members: J. H. AAhillace, H. F.. 
Cacllp, I?, (h’lrhnid. John Bartholomew. J. AAh Johnstone, C. R. Skottowfs J N 
BoshoJ. J. R. la'mlsay. 

AITUNZINI.—Chairman: Alagistrate. Members: F Green, G M J Gielink, G 
Getkate, \\ Saville, A H Konigkramer. 
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NEWCASTLE . — Isio 1 (to be known as Charlestown-Ingogo District from maim 
line of Railway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm Cloutant West, 
thence along Western boundary of said farm, thence along S. W. boundary of 
Tipperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hamsteacl, Dumferline and Roode- 
port, tlience along the Northern side of the Botha’s Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.C. Boundary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, thence along 
tlie Charlestown Fence to where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, tlienee along the Railway line to Cloutant West). —Chairman :J Vos, 
Charlestown J .0. Members : W J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A H Troiiw, 
Angus Wood. 'No. 2 (Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. I along Rail- 
way line from Cloutant West, including portion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with Government is considered to be West of line, thence along 
Raif Yay line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Kopjeallen, thence 
along Soiithern boundaries of Kopjeallen, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Jngagane River, thence up the Ingagane up to the farm Falixtowe, along Southern 
boundaries of Falixtown, Bv \werton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tathamseamp, Hanover, 
Ellensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel, Stelazies Kop, Mount Blanc, to O.R.C. border fence,, 
thence along O.R.C, boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Botha’s 
Pass). — Chairman: S \V Reynolds. Members: F A R Johnstone, W" Moller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, C Earl, F Meyer, J J Muller, — ■ Van Breda, J Macdonald, J ^ G 
Adendorff, E Sanders. No. 3. Dannlmiiser District (Bounded by Southern District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at Kopjeallen to the Berg, thence along O.R.C. border, 
the boundary between Newcastle a’lcl Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm KopjeaLen),- — Chairman: AV L Oldacre, Dannhauser. 
Members: Geo Friend, B Harrington, L J Muller, J Ecksteen, E Hodson, W AVat- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Ui'quhart. No. 4 (East of Railway Line, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from the Railway Line 
near Dannhauser to the Buffalo River, along the Buffalo River to the junction of 
the Ingagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineander, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle Town Lands, known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Railway Line to' the Magisterial* Division boundary near Dannhauser) .—Chair- 
man: f K Boshoff, Daiinhaiiser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van der 
Westerhui zen, J J Kemp, W Di eks, C Uys. N o, 5 ( the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Line a7id the Buffalo River from the Ingagane and Ineander streams, 
which form the North-AA'estern boundary of No. 4 district).— Chairman: E W. 
Noyce, Boscobello P.O.; members, Geo Matthews, T K Panzera. Central Board . — 
Chairman: S W Reynolds, Newcastle. Members: F A R Johnstone, J Vos, vSen, 
Angus Wood, W Oldacre, W Watson, E W F N Panzera, T R Boshoff, J H 

.van'der AVesthuizen.y 


NEW HANOACER.— Central Board. Chairman: E Newmarch. Members: W 
W Bentley, T C AA^'clluiter. F Reiche, H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, W L’Estrange, A 
F McKenzie, W Meyer. New; 'Hanover Bub’-Gommittee. — Chairman: E Newraareli. 
Members : Jno Moe. W AV Bentley, W Ortmann, T C W^olhuter, 0 J Muirhead. 
Dalton BuT}-Contmitiee.-~-Qi^^ AA^ L’Estrange. Members: A F McKenzie, R 

AV Smith, G Reddinger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer. Bchroeders Bub.. 
Commiitee. — Chairman: F Reiche, Members: H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, G Moe, P 
Rodehorst, H T Rohrs, F Gorden, A Meyer, W Fortmann. 

NQUTr. — Chairman: A Barklie, Utrecht. Members: H Wilkins, R L Flindt, 
W A AAVstbrook, J AA^ F Hall, Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETERSBURG.— Chairman: N J Els, Viljoen’s Rust. Members: J B 
Rudolph, G J Combrink, A Schutte, A Better, P H van Rooyen. 

PIETERMARITZBURG. — Chairman: B Swete Kelly, Pietermaritzburg. 
Members: W, S Crart, 0 A Fawcett, AV E Goodwin, E G McAlister, E E Hodgson. 

RICHAIOND. — Chairman: Masristrate* Members: E E Johnson, J Mapstone, 
G D Alexander, C P Lewis, C Nicholson, AV Comrie, John Marwick, W P Payh, 
A H Cnckburn, Bub-^Division No, ^.----^hainnan: G D Alexander, Nel’s Rust. 
BuH-Di vision No. 5. — Chairman: W OHSeld. Fox Hill. 

REIT A"LEI DISTRICH.— Ohairman: f>. E. Muir, J.P., Elsmore, Mooi River. 
Members: P. Otto, J;P., R. J. A^an K<>byen, B. J. Van Rooyen, J. G. NeL A. 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton (H^n. Becretary). 

SEA'EN OAKS DISTRICT,— Chairman: AV J B Ne^arch, Harden Heights. 
Members: H M Balding, J.P., J Crow,^ J T Marisfia, B B ^ V 
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UMGtE'NI division. — C hairman: E. S. Goodwill. Members: F. S.-lnoenn, 
B. Crompton, 0, Arnold, R. J. Potts, A. J. Tyler, F. J. Smith, A. Wood, P. 
Symonds, J. J. Potterill, W. H. Keytel, C. Liaid. 

UMLAZI. — Chairman: C Henwoocl, Durban. Members: W Pearcer, W Ctillett, 
H Freese, L Jackson, P W Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA. — Vo. 1 District (All farms lying West of the Umsinga-Helpina” 
kaar main road ) . — Chairman : E C Nuss. Members : W W Strydon, J.P., J H 
Nuss. Vo. 2 District — (All farmers East of the Umsinga-Helpmakaar main road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
Lands, and Location lying North of the Mazabeko and West of the Buffalo River. 
— Chaiiman: W H VRiolberg, P.O. Elandskraal. Members: H W Dedekind, J 
Dedekind. No. 3 District— (The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
Umsiiiga Division). — Chairman: A Muller. Members: M J Matheson, H Muller. 
The three Committees to constitute the joint Committee, 

VRYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Yryheid. Members: P Labiiscliagne, 
E E A Babe, G VI van der Westhiiizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter, L M N Nel. 

WEENEN.— Chairman : C G Jackson, AVeenen. Members: C Harding. J.P., 
P J van Booyen. J.P., K Ptottcher. S B Buys, J J-Vermaak, L C Kinsman, J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P B Buys, J Cis son. 


Executives of Farmers^ Associations. 


^ y.EXAXDEA AGRICULTUKAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. — President: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E IV Tlawks- 
wortli, Thos Kirkman, H Basley, J L Knight, B.M. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arbuth- 
not, B C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Belirmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, B Criiiekshank. H D Hawksworth, H E Hawksworth, A F W Hawks- 
worth. B C Hawksworth, J Landers, D McAndrew, F Nelson, (■ A Preston, Dr. 
Bouillard. W A Gilbert. Fred Blarney, Bev B M Ford, S C Hawksworth. J C 
Landers, S F Crookes, J J Crookes. A Lindsav. J A Curie. F B Preston. B 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, G Taylor, H H P Waller, J Ross, Rev W C 
Wilcox, Dr AV H' Tritton., 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: A G Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : C Knox. J.P., L T Trenor, and C A Holwell. Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: H C Hitchins. Committee: C M Etheridge. R Fann. J.P.. V 
Hiteliins, S Aitehison, J.P.. W B Bethman, Dr Case, J.P,, H Pvethman, E G 
Mack. J ' Hogg. 

BOSTON FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. ,W. Riidlaiid. ■ Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H.'.A. Phipson. 

^ /CAirPERDQWN AGRICULTURAT^ SOCTETY.— T^resident: John Moon. 'J.P., 
Vice-Presidents: J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W" E 
Allsopp. 

'■ yCAMPEEDOWN , AND DISTRICT FARMERS’, ASSOCIATION.— President:' 
■John' Moon. J.P. , Vice-President: F-NAIeyer. Hon Secretary: >1 Baker.'bCom- 
.,mittee: 'H Baker, J' Gavin, J W' Harvey, ,J,P., W B Turner, ■ H :,H Hutton, C Baker, 
H-E 'Aleyer,' V . 

. VBWRLESTOWN' FARMERS’ ^;ASSOCTATION.-~M>resident::::''Jolm:nnes^ Vos.; 
Vice-President: — -j Adendorff. 'uBeeretary: W,'" ' J. ' 'A-urnow. '■) Treasurer : v ■ J.' . )0.; 
TThomas. Committee;/ if. O. ''Eksteen,;' J./. P. , Vos, /A.' C.''':Uys,' ' W. ■' G. , .Thomas, D.' 
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Doyer, F, A. R. Johnstone, AI.L.A., G. E. Lane, S. R. Higgins, B. F. Jolinstone, 
A. J. Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R. H. Grea-V3S, Peter Tiiompson, G. MeArtliur, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 

BRONK VLEI FARMERS’ ASSOCTATION.— President : Capt Perceval. 
Vice-Presiflent: Alban Hod son. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Edward Marriott. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : T. P. Smith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Minister of Agri culture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. ^ A. L. 
Jansen, F. Thiirton, and W. Craig. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: J. AIcKenzie. 
Ccmmittee: A. W, Smallie. W. J. H. Muller, G. M. de Waal, B. J, Hiiniann, R. 
Retallaek, H. Ryley, H. J. Head, C. T. Vermaak, PI. P. Walker, J. Dyson, H. Wilt- 
shire, J. Campbell, H. Greenliough, D. W. H. Tandy. 

DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY— 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents: Sir B. W. Greenacre, A. M. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marsliall Campbell, M.L.C., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, C.M.G., M. S. 
Evans, M.L.A., P. D. Simmons, W. R. Poynton, Hon. C. G. Smith, MJj.C., G. S. 
Armstrong, M.L.A.. H. R. Bonsfield. W. G. Brown, C. Hen\^'ood, J. Livingston, John 
Nieol,, C.M.G., XL H. Piintan, R. H. Wisely, V. Seymour, PI. Sparks. Secretary: 
John Morley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J. Bnrman, C. A. L. Bull, D. Doyle, 
Samuel Deane, James Hemlerson, W. Konigkramer, W. T). Kimber, W. J. Mirrlees, 
W Milne, J. Swales, W. J. Tlivompson, C. Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short, 
S. T. Amos, J. McBride, F. M. Hillier, W. A. Stocken, and W. A. Bath. Treasurer: 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. Murray Smith. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Patron ; J H Colenbrander. 
President: J McTntosli. Vice-Presidents: H Westermeyer, R R McDonald. Com- 
mittee: F R W Bfelmier, G Compton, H Freese, W Freese, W Gillitt, PI W Kcenig- 
kraemer, H W Nichols, F Scha?fermann. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Frank J 
Volek. 

EMPANGJr.NI AND DLSTRK T SUGAR PLANTORS’ AND FAB.-MERS’ A'S- 
SOOfATION. — ^President: Col. C. B. Addison. Vice-President : P. vStntt. vSecre- 
iar.v and Treasurer; F, Piccione, P.O. Empangeni. ENeeiitive: P. Acldiaon, G. 
Higgs, — Salveson, — Blake. 

ESHOWE DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: J R Penne- 
father. Vice-President: C F Adams. Secretary: T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
Brockwell. 

GOURTON PARM:ERS’ ASSOCIATION.-— President: W C StockiR Esq., 
J.P. Vice-President: M Sandison, Esq. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick 
B Burnard, Esq. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: A W Smallie. 
Vice-President: Tbos Brookes, Hon Seerctary and Treasurer; R J Hearn. Com- 
mittee: G Queddon,, N Glutz, Wm Craig, W R Quested, W T Heslop, Tlios 
Dewar, A E Norman, D P Campbell, J J Grove, H J Hearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Fendar, J Campbell, J Barbour. 

HIMEVILLE AGKICULTURAI. SOCIETY.— President: Henry G Gold, Dart- 
ford, Underberg. Vice-Presidents: F E Peto, G H Royston, J B Nieholsoin lion 
Secretary and Treasurer: G Palframan, Watermead, Underberg, I&eciitive Com- 
mittee: G Alalcolm, W S Johnston, P McKenzie, F E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Alakolm. Auditors: T C Dearlove and F E Peto. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman: Thos Morton. Vice- 
Chairinan: AI A Sutton. Hon Secretaiy and Treasurer: A Clark. 

INGOGO FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
sidents: G, A. Fimstone and D. A. Druminoad. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G. 
Drummond." , 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: F L Tliririg, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: Col W Arnott, B.M.R-., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Anderson, Thos Alien, J C Auld, H D Archibald, F 8 Beningdeld, 
S Bovd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M„ Wm Foster, Jas T I’oster, C C Foster, 
Geo E Francis, L Gray, A J\I Greer, J.P., J R Greer, Wm Gold, II A Hill, C F 
Harris, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo Martin, W 0:ikes, L J Phipps, T F Remfrv. 
J W Robinson, Jas Schofield, M.L.A., D C Smail, A Stone, W R Way, A H 
Walker, M.L.A,, P D Webb. Hon Secretary: G G Way, Hon Assistant Secretary* 
A G Harris. Hon Treasurer; T Arnott, 
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IXOPO PAKAIERS’ ABSOOTATION.—President: C. K Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
I'resideiits : T. F. Penifry and IL Vause. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo. 
K. Francis, Horiungview, Ixopo. Delegates to Farniei's’ Union: Col. Arnott and 
T. F. Eenifrey, witli W. D. Cainpbcdl as reserve. Committee: Jolin Anderson, \\y 
Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C. Way, James Foster, A. Keith, G. Martin, F, Z> Thriiig, 
A. C. Kirkman. 

KLIP RIVER agricultural {SOCIETY.—? resi dent : Daniel Pester, 
Vice-Presidents: Herman Hting, J G Bester, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer: Edward V Bambrick {Box 90, Ladysmitli)- Executive Committee: A 
Brink, J Farqiiliar, G.AI.G., AI.L.A., W G Hattingli, J G Hyde, Trev Hyde, A I 
Horsley, W Freer, L A Leonard, H Kieholson, H C Thornhill, Herman Illing, D 
Munger, P de Waal, J H Newton, D Sparks, J.F., J T Francis, A W (Gus) Illing, 
G Pinkney, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and ew officio oiRcers. 

KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-— President: Capt M Landsherg, 
Vice-President: P R Vermaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Dr L L Prokseh. 
Committee: C J van Rooven (Albanv), C J van Rooyen ( Wonderfontein) , Philip 
Nel, JAG Alare, L M G van Rooyen; J C Martens. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Graham 
Hutchinson. Vice-President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee: H Nisbet, M A 
Sutton, A J Holmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W J R- 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FilRMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: F van de Waal. 
Vice-President; F G King. Secretary and Treasiirer: H L Frances. Auditor: A 
D Buchanan. Committee: P R Summersgill. F W Holmes, J P Wepenaar, J J 
Harding, Max Cameron. 

LOTENI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : J A Tod. Vice-President: 
1' Garter. Hon Secretary: A Kennedy Stone. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President: W R Hindson. 
Vice-President: A E Foss. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: li Curtis Smith 
(Stanger). Committee: A S L Huiett, F Addison, G Stewart, T G Colenbrander. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRIGUDTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: D C 
Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H Albers and C H Mitchell, J.P. Hon Secretary 
and Treasurer: W J Plows. Committee; C Manning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
F Godwin, J Hutton, H Norden and A Borchard. Hon Secretary, Siiow Committee: 
J W Aiken. Show Committee: A E Collison, A Borchard, F Knoop, A Ringo, H 
F Voigts, J Hutton, C Manning, A J Lugg and H Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. 

^ MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L G Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B B Evans. Hon Secretary: J W V Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary: A L 'Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: Jos MeCullougb. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: R Garland. Vice- 
President: C B Lloyd. Hon Treasurer: H A Rohde. Collector: Capt W H 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scett. Hon Secretary: H B Hall. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos Xbresh. Vice- 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, 0 A Selling. 
Committee: Otto Rottclier, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, Fritz Tor- 
iage, T Braithwaite, Ernest Rottclier, G H Tilbrook, Rev H Rottcher (Hon Life 
Member). ■ 

NEWCASTLE. — -President: FAR Jolinstoiie, J.P. Vice-President: C Earl. 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; O Sch wildcard, C.M.G., New- 
castle. Secretary: Wm Beardall. Treasurer : Ed Nieols. Executive Committee: 
L H S Jones, E Phillips, H C Caldecott, C Watson, G J^anglev, W A Lang, W J P 
Adendorff, J E de AVet, O Davis, S W Reynolds, B Pettigrew, G W Thomas, G H 
Bishop, H R Muir, M 0 Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Chriss Botha, G 
Templar. 

NEW, HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ■ ASSOCIATION. — President: ' G' C . Mae- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C Wattj J.F., and R H Oellermaixn. Life Member; C 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D >Stexvart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Hohls. Committee: F BentPiy, W W Bentlev, 

Edward Boast, E E Comins, G R Comins, 0 Crookes, jun, H Dinkelmann, J Duval^ 
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W Fortmann, Dr C H Herbert, J Hillermann, J H P Hohls, H Jacobson, H A 

J .ight, Or 0 Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Muirliead, J.P., Oswald 
Mnirliead, G- Moe, J.P., J Moe, O Moe, C Oellerinann, F Oellermann, C J Oeller- 
manii, W Ortmann, J C Otto, E Peckham, J.P., J A Potterill, S Pecldiam, C M 
Scott, Pev J Scott, Win Scliroeder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Piby Smith, 
F Thole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Westbrook, 0 Westbrook, T Wolhuter. 

jSTOOBSBERG road agricultural ASSOCTATTON.—President: Fritz 
Reiche, J.P. Vice-Presidents: K Mummbrauer, P Rodehorst, W Dralle, W Wort- 
mann. Committee: W Bartels, F Bosse, IT Brammer, A J Brnyns, H Bniyns, Carl 
Dralle, H Gebers, W Gevers, J H Holley, jnn, W C Holley, G Hillermann, L Koch, 
H Kohler, F E Kuhn, M Maistei% H Mereis, A Meyer, H Meyer-Estorf, H W 
Meyer, K A Meyer, H Misselhorn, W Misselhorn, K Peters, I Pfotenhauer, G Babe, 
G Reiclie, Job Reiche, W Rencken, H Rosenbrock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, K Seele, F J Smith, J Tides, W Witthoft, P Worthmann, A Worthmann, 
F Worthmann, H Worthmann. Secretary: Paul ^detzeii, P.O., Singletree. Hon 
Treasurer: E Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAIM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; B. Greene 
Vice-President: Geo Ross. Secretary and Treasurer: C J King, Nottingham Road. 
Hon Auditor: H Singleton. 

PIETERMARITzImTRGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING.™ President: D P 
Boshoff: Secretary: E G Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzbiirg. 

POLELA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : 
J Tsbister. Vice-Presidents: W H Alhvright, J F iUexander, and PI Brown. Pfon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brown. Executive 
Committee: J Tsbister, W PI Alhvrigbt, J F Alexander, H Brown, H J Gazzard, 
G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: W H Alhvright, F Crossley, 
A Brown, 'with the trustees — J F Alexander, PI E Mingey, and Geo Forder. 

RICPIMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY.— President : John Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents: W P Payn. A W Cooper, J W McKenzie and Clias Nicholson. Hon 
Treasurer: R Nicliolson. Hon Secretary : Tom M’Crystal. Committee: J W T 
Marwick, Evan Harries, R A McKenzie, F 0 Howes, H M Moves, \V Comrie, 
Thos Marwick, J C Nicholson, J W Flett, and E J B PTosking. 

RICHMOND ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCTATTON.—President : Thos Stead, J.P. 
Vice-President: W Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer: W L Stead, New Leeds, 
P.Oh Committee : D Malcolm, J Mapstone, W P Pavne, J James, J Sinclair, W S 
Croxich, H B Boyd, W Middleton, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY OF NATAL.— .President : Sir G M 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. AT ee-Presi dents: W S Crart, Jas King, D C Dick, 0 J Mac- 
farlane, C.M.G., 0 Plosklng, with His Worship the hlayor, ea; officio. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie & Co, 12, Tindier Street, Pieterniaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, P' G Biirchell, W H Cohlev, P H Campbell, R Comins, AV P Gough, E 
S Goodwill, K H Hathorn, K.C., T AV’j Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Mackenzie, 
E.aM.G., Jas Morton, Sir T K Man ay, Jno Moon, AV J b’Brien, P Otto, E H 
Pepxyorth, J F Potterill, A Robinson, Rev J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead, H J Stirton, Dr Oddin Taylor, F AV JamesoR S J Mason. Executive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hatliorn, K.C., and Col E M Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sanders and Plathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCTATION.— Cliairman: P J 
Kemp. Executive Committee: J J Uys, J Z Mooln.in, T J Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J Kemp. Hon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BTGGARSBERG FAPAIERS’ ASSOCTATTON.—President: E C 
Nuss, ViccePresideut and Acting Secretary: Geo B Sannders, Helpmakaar. 

SOCTFJTY.— President: Major T Menne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theimis J Ncl, M.L.A., W J Slatter, AA' L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Ncl, A Newntarch, W Liljc, O Rottoher, S C Van Rooyeii, W New- 
march, E J A?'an Rooyeii, O Norton, I M Nel, J Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard: J M! Handley and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: W K Elite. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W II Gibbs. 

UMVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: P R Botha (J/s son). 
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Vice-President: J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G K 

G-reytown). Auditor: J M Nel. Coniniittee : W d Slattei*, rj (4 Nel., H 4 d’orlagCj 

E J Landsberg, A Newinarcli, P H van Kooyeii, A F Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSO(4^A44ID^L~--;^^r(sid^rnt; W L Old- 
aere. Yice-Presicleiit: G Langley. Hon Secretary: W F B Suthcrlaiul. 

UTRECHT AGRICULaURAL SOCIETY.— Cliainnan: I. Viljnen. Vice-Chair- 
man: B H Breytenbacli. Meiiihers: I Biennaii, M M Ivnight, ,J H hi op per, B C 
Hattingh, T Botha, M Gregory. P L Uys, IT P Breytenbacli. Secretary: G- J 
Slia^ii'e. 

UTRECHT BOEEEN A’'EREENIG1NG.— President: D J A van der Spuy. 
Secretary: G J Sliawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGPJCULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Lieiit-Col 
J Addison. Y'iee-Presidents : Sir Liege Hulett, Kt, M.L.A., W J Thompson, Esq, 
J.P,, J Polkinghorne, Esq, YI.L.A. Committee: Messrs AV H B Addison, G S 
Armstrong, AI.L.A., C Bishop, J.P., I) Brown, sen, J.P., AV Campbell, T C Colen- 
brander, A E Foss, J.P., A S L Hulett, J.P., J B Hnlett, 0 Jackson, G Nicliolson, 
tJ.P., T Polkinghorne, J AV I'erkins, J.P., E Saunders, J.P., (4 Stewart, and J H 
Stansell. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: H Curtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYHEID (AA^ARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— -President : E Dalton. 
ABce-President: J F Potgieter. Secretary: F Kolbe. Assistant Secretary; H 
Lombaard. Committee : Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levetzow, T 
Ries, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

AVEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Allan Stuart. Viee- 
rresidents: R Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de AVaal. Hon Treasurer: F C Scliiever. 
Hon Secretary: E Cautherley. Auditor: S Wolff, Executive Committee: Hon II 
D AABnter, M.L.A., J AA' Moor, M.L.A., D W Mackay, T H Hindle and L 
L’Estrauge. Alanager of Show Yard: S Vaughan. Assistant: A Clonston. 

AA'EENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Committee of Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the AAVenen Agricultural Society and C J 
Offord, G AV Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary: F 
U'autherley, ' 

ZULULAND FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: F AV White. Vice- 
President: C E Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D C 
Uijs, A W Symonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N R Dixon. 

ZIJLULAND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: G H Hnlett. 
Vice-President: C Hill. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: F Brammage, Ginginhlovu. 


{The Editor loill he oMiged if the Hon. Secreturies tDiU supply Mm with U$is' 
of the Escecutives of their Associations.) 


Land and AgHcuiturai Loan Fund. 


The Land and Agrieultural Loan IVnid has iKnh heen established, and the 
Board are prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mort- 
gage on fixed property. Applications must bo made upon speciar printed forms, 
which can be obtained, together with full particulars as to the conditions under 
which advances are made, from the office of the fund. Post Office Buildings Pieter- 
maritzburg. ' ■ , , '’y 

All correspondence should he addressed to tlic Secretary. Land and Aori- 
cii I tiiral Loan Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. ' 
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Experiment Station Notices. 


TEEES FOE SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied 
by Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of 
carriage, from the Government Nursery, Central Experimen|tal Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cu|)ressLis, etc., about 
25 trees in each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, 
will be charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, 
will be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per lb. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the 
Mff€»e*0Statmn and must be accompanied by a remit- 

tance in cash or postal order. Cheques cannot be accepted. 


PUECHASE OF TEEE SEEDS. 


With a view to th^ encouragement of seed production in the Colony, oilers 
are invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for. Not less 
than one pound will be purehaski; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers 
should be sent for identification purposes. Offers should be made in the first 
instance to the Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 


SILYBS POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus alba) can be supplied in any 
quantity, at 8s. 4d. per hundred, on application to the Chief Afforestation Officer, 
Cedara.:' ■. . ■ 

CBXl’EAL EXPEEIMEXT FAEM, CEDAEA. 


In order to minimise interference with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
week, namely, Friday, as a vissitors’ day. 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Farm. A trap will be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the 
guard at Howick Station, on their way down, a trap will be sent to meet the train 
which passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.ni. Visitors travelling by other trains will 
also be met if they will previous^ make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

As the catering involves sucli a strain upon the resources of the School of 
^Agriculture, it has been decided to limit the number of delegates from any one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membership. At least 14 days’ clear notice' must 
be given by Associations, so that there may be time to make all necessary 
arrangements.',. 

In view cf the fact that Parliament has refused to grant tlie necessary funds, 
the cost of railway tickets can no longer be borne by the Department of 
Agriculiure. 

All eomnuinications in connection with proposed visits to the Experiment Fann 
should be addressed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara. 

24th September, 1907. W. A. DEANE, Minister of Agriculture. 
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FEES' FOE AGEICULTUEAL ANALYSIS'. 


It is liereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations 
from tlie Governineiit Laboratory, Central ExperiTnent Farm, Cedara, in accord- 
ance %Yith the following scale of fees, wliicli is subject to revision:-— 


Scale T. Scale TT. 

Fertilizers and Feeding Steees: £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Determination of 1 constituent 0 7 0 0 5 0 

Determ inaticn. of 2 or 3 constituents .. .. 0 15 0 0 10 0 

Complete analysis 110 0 15 0 

Soils: Partial analysis of a soil in relation to 

its fertility 1 1 0 0 10 6 

Complete analysis of a soil . . . . . . . . 2 2 0 1 1 0 

WATER; Irrigation and drainage 110 0 010 0 

Vegetable Produce: Fodders, Ensilage, Grain, 

etc. .. 110 0 15 0 

MiLiv, Cream j Butter: Fat only 0 5 0 0 2 6 

5 , ,, : Complete .... .... 0 15 0 0 7 6 

Wattle Barks AND Tea: Tannin . . ...... 0 5 0 0 2 6 

Cattle Dips: Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 

principal constituents 0 10 0 0 5 0 

Insecticides ; 

Qualitative analysis each constituent . . . , 0 5 0 0 2 6 

Quantitative „ „ „ .... 0 10 3 0 5 0 


Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by Merchants and Dealers, and 
where trade interests are in -solved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by hona fide Farmers and 
Gardeners. , 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Department, and must be 
properly selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis per- 
formed by it; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will 
remain at the discretion of the Department to remit any charges hereunder, 

E., 11, SAWER, 

Director, Experiment Stations, 

November 22nd, 1007. Acting Conservator of Forests. 


Timmm foe mono-eail system. 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of 6,400 feet of mono-rails, with points, 
etc., and four sugar cane trucks, from tlieChiitral Ex pen meat Farm. 

Teiider.s siiould Ise addressed to the Director of Experiment Stations, Cedara, 
and should be mbnii tied with the least possible delay. 


MAIZE SEED, 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following typcis of maize 
arc invited to comnumicate as early as possible with the Director of Experiment 
Stilt ions. Cedara:-— Horse Tooth, Hickory King, Boono County, Golden King and 
Vel low Dent.' ■ 
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Publications Issued by tbe Department 
of Agriculture, 


The following publications, issued by tbe Department of Agriculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
application to the office of the Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
,Pieterma.rit7dnirg. The figures in square brackets {e.g. [1904]) are the years in 
which the various publications were issued. 


No. 


BULLETINS. 


2. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by Alex. Pardy, P.C.S., Analyst. [1902.] 

2a. — “Treatment of Milk and Cream, from the Producer to the Consumer,” by 
E, 0. Challis, Dairy Expert. [1904.] 

4. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, E.C.S., Analyst. [1903.] 
0. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1904.] 

7. — “Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator of Forests. [1005.] 

{Price 2s. 6d., post free.) 

8. — “xAgri cultural Co.operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agri- 

culture. [1005.] 

10. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1905,” by Alex. Pardy, P.C.S., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. — -“Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1906.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as ‘Bluetongue- in Sheep,” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Govt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908] 

14. — “Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farmers,” by F.O. [1908.] 


REPORTS. 


Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, 1902. (Includes Reports of the 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural Journah QtQ.) [1903.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agricultuie: January 1, 1903, to June 30, 

1904. [1905.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1905. [1905.] 

Report of the Secietary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1906. [1906.] 


(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint “NataPs 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905.] 

Fifth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1904-6. [1906.] 

Sixth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1905-6. [1907.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the “Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902, [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1905. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for vear ended 30tli June, 1906. 
[1907,3 

First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905, [1006.] ‘ 

Annual , Report of , the ■ Land Boards,:', lOQO-T,;' '■V:> ■ .'v'v, : ; 
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MTSCELLANEOTTS KEPKTNTS, ETG. 


Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages”: reprinted from Journal,) 


•Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

jMosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. Pearson, Director, A. E, & C. (KeprintecI irom Journal: 1004.) 

Co-operation. By E, T. Aliilleiis, Secretary, Minister of AgTicnltiire. (Reprinted 
'trom Journal: 1907.) 

(titrns Fruit Export. (Reprinted /roin Journal: 1907.) 

NataPs Progress in lOOfi. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper are on the same lines as those in the Annual 
Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

NataPs Progress in 1907. By H. J. Olioles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 
1908). 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila. 

Sisal, Mauritius Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from e/ot/rnaZ: 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leon^ird Acntt, J.P., Tongaat; Member of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907, Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Alatches. By E. R. Sawer, Director, 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 1908.) 

Agrieultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and AAgetables at Shows. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906,] 

Agrieiiltiiral Statistics, Natal, 1905-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agrieultural Co-operative Societies. {Price Is., post free,) 


SOUTH AFH[CAN STUB BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
talue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Cape Colony . . .. A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Tkansvaal .. .. F. T, Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ Oeange River Colony .. E. J. MacMillan, Government Bnil dings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUT H AF RICAN S TUD BQ OE: 

IS obtainable of 

, IV 'MA.SKEW MILLER, 

ADDERLIY STREET, ; CAPETOWN. 


PRICE IQs. 6d. 

A. A. ' FERSSE, ' 

Secretary,. South African Sa'up ;B,ook Association,: 
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NmiaFs Ti-^de In 1900. 


The Hiontlily returns of the S. A. Customs Statistical Bureau for Decem- 
ber came to hand too late to be eonsidered in the January issue of the 
JoimiaL The December returns are alwajvS of especial importance, since 
they give us the first opportunity of studying the trade of the twelve 
months which they bring to a close; and with those we have recently 
received before us we propose to bring to our readers^ attention the main 
points noticeable in the trade of 1908. ^ 

The year 1908 was charaGterised by smaller imports, indicating les- 
sened spending powers, and this is the chief feature of the trade re- 
turns of the year. The decreases in the imports are evident, not only 
in the category of articles of food and drink, but in all classes. (Eeaders 
may remember, from the article in respect of the trade of 1907 which 
we puhlished in our February issue of 1908, that the Customs Bureau 
divides imports into five general classes: I., Living Animals; II., Articles 
of Food and Drink; III., Baw Materials and Articles, mainly Unmanufae- 
turecl; IV., ManufactuTed Articles*'; and V., Articles .Imported Oversea 
through the Post. The important classes are 11., III. and IV., Class L 
comprising only a very small percentage of the grand total.) These de- 
creases are shown fn the following statement:— . 


Value of Merchandise Imported (Oversea) in 1907 and 1908. 




1908. 

1907. 



£ 

£ 

. 1. 

Living- Animals 

27,519 

34.980 

h; 

Articles of Food and Drink ... 

... 1,813,095 

2,221,546 

HI. 

Haw ."Materials, etc. 

518,349 

583.725 


Manofactured Articles 

... 4,081,495 

4,180347 
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These iigures^ it will be noted, refer to imports from countries over- 
sea, and a shrinkage is observable in every class. On the other hand, 
onr imports of South African prodnce increased— amonn ting to £983,206 
in value in 1908 and to £939,193 in 1907. The grand total of imports 
(inehiding gold and specie, and merchandise for Natal and other South 
African Governments) vas £9,335,225 in 1908, as eoiiipared with 
110,262,042 in 1907. 

To readers of the Journal the second of the Bureau’s categories — 
''Articles of hood and Drink” — is naturally of greaiest interest; and 
we niay accordingly now' proceed to exainine individnally some of the 
most striking changes which are noticeable imcler this head. We give 
a full table of the imports of articles of food and drink, comparing the 
figures for 1908 with those for 1907; and from this table it will he seen 
tliat Natal imported less of most of the eominodities shown. The ex- 
ceptions are cheese, raAV eollee, wheat, tea, potatoes and fresh vegetables 
not otherwise cleserihed. These increases— with the exception of wheat, 
■wbicli we shall refer to directly— are unfortunate, to say the least of 
them, but in the ease of potatoes and other vegetables we cannot for- 
J:)ear to go further, and to say that it is simply a disgrace to ourselves 
ns farmers that we should he importing such quantities of these com- 
iiiodities, especially potatoes. Of these latter we imported 2,748,550 Ihs. 
in 1908, as compared with 1,873,132 lbs. in 1907, an increase of over 46 
per cent. ! In the ease of other vegetables, wm imported 806,383 ibs. in 
1908, as compared with 722,671 lbs. in 1907. As regards the imports 
of wheat, the increases are a matter for congratnlation tlian otherwise. 
It wTil be many 3 'ears before South Africa will be in a position to fulfil 
ail iierwrlieat requirements, and in the meantime ive are eoinpelled to 
import our hread-stuifs. The increase in the imports of tvheat 'Should 
be read in coiviieetioii with the decrease in the imports of wdieaten flour, 
for in iiicse ligures we have an indication of tlie progi’ess local 

luiiling is making. We are thus building up a large local iiubnstry, wliicli 
>su|q)iies us with o\ir flour from imported grain instead of importing 
Jioiir tlmt has been ground oversea. The changes in the figures are so 
strikiug that we set them cut here to draw particular attention to them: — 
Imports of lYlicat and Flour, 1908 and 1907. 

1908. 1907. 

lbs. lbs. * 

Whc'at ... 12718739 qiy —An iucfrase of ija p('r ct’/U 

W beaten Flour 47 014.303 60. jq6 —A decrease <>/ 22 per ee/rt 

It wail ]}e noticed in the table w^e give tliat vlmre are noteworthy 
decreases in the imports of bacon and hams, butter, eggs, lard, meat a,nd 
coiidensed milk; and wm wmuld also draw’' attentiou. t{> tlm gratifyiiig cle- 
<?rcase in the imports of sugar of all kinds (1908: 7,55 lbs,; 1907: 
■12,729,535 lbs,)./" "" ■ . ■ ,',4; 
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IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


■Statement showing the Quantities and Value of the Articles of Food imd Drink Imported 
into Natal during the year igoS^ as compared with the previous year. 




VO 

o 

00 

1007. 

Articles. 







Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

j AyUiie. 


.Ale and Beer ... _ ... p-alls. 

^5 557 

12 986 

100 670 

£ 

18,669 

Bacon and Hams ... ... 

lbs. 

2.312.250 

74-570 

2 45 “ -5b 

S7623 

Biscuits and Cakes 
.Butter, &c : 

lbs. 

757 - 

17954 

^43 73S 

22907 

Butter 

lbs. 

40195.18 

210.S05 

4428,148 

210.547 

Margarine and other Substitutes 

lbs. 

982 S93 

30.043 

1 D ! 8, I 07 

33 - 5^9 

'Cheese ... 

lbs. 

j I -593 3 17 

43,126 

^ 545 93b 

' 43 5 JO 

Chicory,.. 

Coffee ; 

lbs. 

39^-147 

3 J56 

563818 

i 4,689 

Raw 

lbs. 

1 ^.858784 

46 758 

2,496, I 79 

- 43-900 

Roasted and Ground 

lbs. 

i -4 7 -b 

810 

37 034 

! 1 249 

Confectionery of all kinds (N.O D ) 
'Corn, Grain and Flour: 

lbs. 

! I 069 3 1 1 

45 ^. 6 1 


50,400 

Maize 

lbs. 

1 . ^ 4‘^5 

9 

1,974 

i 19 

Wheat 

lbs. 

;i 2 718739 

493B7 

551S917 

1 7.9,38 

Wheaten Flour .... 

lbs. 

47.014303 

218, 205 

60 1 9b I 73 

227065 

Other kinds ... 

lbs. 

9-935 365 

53-^79 

11,363 464 

50.895 

Eggs 

No. 

1.425 026 

5,820 

1,799750 

7,870 

Fish : Fresh 

lbs. 

4-433 

1S4 

7 939 

298 

Dried and Preserved ... 

lbs. 

2.794 900 

57 660 

3,061,613 

59 63^ 

Fruits : Fresh, including Nuts 


20 261 


j 37.9S7 

Dried and Preserved (except Dates) 



1,467,683 

1 26,047 


lbs. 

1,072,686 

17 281 

Jams and jellies ... 

lbs. 

760,91 1 

1-2538 

959 402 

I 16.122 

Lard ... ... ... 

lbs. 

483,261 

io.b28 

74 Gi 9 b 3 

1 17,388 

Meats ; Fresh or Frozen ... 

lbs. 

1 7 688. 309 

181,190 

40,655.363 

459491 

Tinned or otherwise preserved 

lbs. 

' 579 45 - 

'9 547 

721,404 

r ^3761 

Milk, Condensed ... 

Ib.s, 

^ 239.744 

72 igy 

4854 048 

1 : 86,425 

Oatmeal and other Farinaceous Foods lbs. 

2.267,183 

263SO 

,■3 082.342 ■ 

i 34409 

‘Rice ... 

lbs. 

'v8 426 70J" 

186 319 

43 094.442 

195004 

Spirits potable ... ... g 

alls. 

■ '.343 IQ2 

137290 

■ 394 335 

157 034 

Sugar of all kinds ... 

lbs. 

7-55^-067 1 

- 44371 

12729,535 

68 210 

Sugar Products ... ... 

lbs. 

C 756%3 ! 

14 279 

1,81 1 620 

* 14690 

'Tea' ;■■■ 

lbs. 

I 589,600 1 

70,895 

S, 182 

4 339 493 

'60 959 

ATgetabl'es' : Potatoes v 

lbs. 

2748550 j 

J-b73 132 

5 963 

Fresh (N.O D.) 

lbs. 

3 o 6 3rS3 

3.1 68 

,722671 

'2 ' 443 : 

Bottled or Tinned ... 

lbs. 

472495 

6 60 1. 

7 'J ^ 579 - 1 

9 . 043 ' 

Wind's of all sorts g 

alls. 

26 466 

20,0Sl 

31 224 , 

21 3S1 

Other Articles of Food and Drink (N O. D ) | 

j 

■ 92271 


104 449 

Total 



I Si 3 095 


2,221 546 


Tliere is nothing further Arorthy of note in tlie import figures, with 
the exception of one item which \Ye shall refer to directly. As already 
■stated, in all the categories there are decreases;, indicatire of shortened 
sjiending powers, but whether this scarcity of money is as inucdi in evi- 
.d'U'.ee in Natal as in the Transvaal we cannot say until the appearance 
ot tlie (risioms Bureau's Quarterly and Annual Elue-Books, since the 
'.returns biefore us do not show the extent of exports for the whole year 
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from Natal to otlier parts of. South Africa. The one special item to 
which we referred above is that of fodder and forage. Last year we 
drew attention to' the fact that oiir imports of this commodity had sunk 
from £29,134 in value in 1906 to £17,585 in 1907, We notice from the 
returns liefore us that there is a further decrease, and this time a very 
large one: from £17,585 in 1907 to £4,184 in 1908. This is most gratify- 
ing, einee it has for long been a standing disgrace to us that we should 
be importing any qnaiitity of forage or fodder at all. 

\Ve may now proceed to examine the fignres relating to exports of 
Sontli African produce. Here we again see increases, although not so 
large as we should have liked. South African produce (exelncling raw 
gold and gold concentrates) to the value of £1,94.3,567 was exported over- 
sea throiigh Durban last year, as compared with £1,762,684 in 1907 and 
£1,181,808 in 1906. Onr exports of South African produce to other 
States in the S.A. Customs Union amounted to £1,868,537 in 1908, as 
against £1,538,126 in 1907 and £1,497,166 in 1906. The significance of 
these figures — with their totals — w shown in the following staternent: — 

Exports of South African Produce from Natal, 



1906. 

1907. 

IC08. 


A 



Over.>:a 

i.iSi.SoS 

1,762.684 

I 942 567 

S.A. 

1497.166 

I 538 126 

'■868537 

Totals 

2.678974 

3300810 

3 81 1 104 


Decreases in oversea exports are noted in the following commodit.ies, 
VIZ,: Horses, maize, fruit, raw" gold and concentrates (prodnce of tlie 
Transvaal), goat skins and tea. One or twn of these are im- 
portant. We have seen that the imports of tea during 1908 nvere much 
larger than those for 1907; and here we find that the exports oversea 
wm'o to the extent of 276,558 lbs. only last year, as compared with 
581,299 ihs. in 1907. These figures w"ould appear to indicate that there 
is something wvrong with the tea industr}^; hut we shall offer no further 
comment until the appearance of the Bnreaifis Annual Blue-Book gives 
us an opportunity of examining the exports to other parts of the S-A. 
Customs Union. The export of uiealie-^ in 1908 fell short of those in 
1907 by about 63,000 muids. 

Toe most notewortby increases in our oversea exports of South 
African jjrodiiee are in ea-.go coal (1907: 56^850 short tens; 190S* 201,098 
shoi-t tons); corn, grain and meal— other than maize (1907: 355,843 lbs.; 
1908: 2,540,215 lbs.); fodder aiid forage (1907: 1,817,239 lbs,; 1908: 

lbs.-— this is espbeially gratifying); whale oil; common eoap 
{1907 ; 1,597 lbs.: 1908; 369,719 ibs.) ; spirits; sugar (1907 : 31,239 lbs.; 
mS: 588^251 lbs.) ;' and wool 4n 'the' grease .(I907nl9,733,887;i1:'s.; 1908: 

lbs. In the aceoinpan}ing table wc give ibe c[uo.ntitics and 
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values of South African produce exported during 1908 -with the iigures 
for 190'7 for comparison. 

EXPORT OF SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE OVERSEA. 


■Statement sho7ving the Quantities and Values of South African Producls Exported Over- 
sea fro?n iVatal durhig the year igoS, as compared with the previous year. 


Articles. 


vO 

0 

GO 

igo/ 

' 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value. 

Animals, living" Horses 

No. 

26 

535 

29 

£ 

7S3 

Do. do. All other 



81 1 


604 

Bark 

lbs. 

55-075 787 

133509 

53.400,026 

'36 S73 

Coal, Bunker ... Tons of 2 

.000 lbs. 

709 976 

572 407 

669.970 

528 093 

Do. Cargo ... do. 

do 

201.098 

142,263 

56 850 

38 242 

Corn Grain and Meal — Maize 

lbs. 

7.-^. 12 1,926 

J63 500 

85-732 742 

171 169 

Do. do. All other 

lbs. 

2540.215 

5747 

355 843 

760 

Fodder and Forage 

lbs . 

5-323 642 

1 0,004 

1,817.239 

+ 271 

Fruit, fresh and dried 


2.1 17 


3,025 

Hair Angora 

lbs. 

1-3195636 

47*375 

1,125,957 

51,090 

Hides and Skins ; 

Hides, Ox and Cow 

lbs. 

5 533 625 

1 16,673 

4 278 345 

106.123 

Skins, Goat 

Do. Sheep ... ... 

lbs. 

III 198 

1.364 

151,192 

2,876 

lbs. 

1,582 803 

27,821 

1,4^3631 

34 341 

Matches 

gross 

' 4.951 

795 

4338 

6n 

Oil, Whale ... ... 

Soap, Common 

galls. 

1 10,369 

8.853 



lbs. 

369,719 

3,508 

T3» 465 

’ 597 

Spirits of all sorts ... 

galls. 

221.994 

9,602 

1 12 564 

3,846 

Sugar ... ... 

lbs. 

588,251 

2,438 

3 L 239 

253 

'I'.ea: 

lbs. 

276,558 

9394 

584,299 

20,147 

Tobacco ... ... 

lbs. , 

9 802 

525 

6,192 

1,203 

Wool, Sheep’s (sGoured and washed) lbs; 

543-138 

32828 

530,211 
19 733 887 

..:3365r- 

Do. do. (in the grease) 

lbs. 

23-574-042 

626 652 1 

603 604 

Other Articles of S.A. Produce 



23S46 


' ^9522 

Total 

... 


1,942 567 


1,762,684 

Gold, Rawt ... 

ozs. 

265,416 

994566 

322 533 

I 200 596 

Do Concentratest ... 



17,841 

, 33 02 1 

GRAiND TOTAL (OVERSEA)* ... 


2 954,974 


2,936.301 


It will be noticed that the decrease in the Grand Total of Exports is due to the 
smaller quantities of Gold exported, 
t Produce of the Transvaal. 


Froni the comparative table of shipping we notice that the total 
tonnage of cargo landed dnring 1908 was 436,651 tons, as compared 
with 479,482 tons in 1907 and 563,791 tons in 1906; while last year 
608,073 tons of cargo were shipped, as against 472,159 tons in 1907 and 
298,233 tons in 1906 — ^healthy signs indeed, from the farmer’s point of 
view, showing that we are exporting more and importing less* We do 
not, of course, believe in diminishing ipiports over an indefinite period. 
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but at the present stage of the Colony^s progress our object is to export: 
as iirueh as we can and as far as we are able beeoine self-supporting*. 
Then as our wealth increases so may our imports of gnods, which at blie 
present time are regarded as luxuries, increase. What these hgiires tell, 
of tlie diversion of shipping, to Del agoa Bay, howeveig is another tale, 
which, does not concern us here. Certainly the decreases in the qnan-- 
tities oi cargo shipped, which are noticeable in the figures we have 
quoted above, are due to a coneiiderahle extent to tlie diversion of trade 
to tiie Portuguese port, and thus represent reveiiiial loss to this Colony:, 
lait this Journal is concerned more with the realisation of latent wealth 
—which is the end of farming— and froin our view point, therefore, the' 
returns which we iiave been examining contain matter for congratula- 
tion rather than otherwise, indicating as they do further progress on tlie* 
part of most of the producing industries of the Colony. 


The Maixe Crop in January t 


Jx our last fesue, in reporting upon the state of the maize crop of the* 
C )iori}^ and the prospects on the 31st Decemher, we showed that the 
condition of the crop on that date was or between 'tfair” and 
^average/' and calculated therefrom that the prospects were for a ero|f 
giving an average of i-7 miiids to the acre for the whole Colony. 'We 
q,re glad to be al)ie to announce in this issue that the prospects of the 
(.rop luive nnprovcd considerably, and that the condition of the mealie 
(rop o;n the 31s t January wa.s 3-1, or very slightly al)ove t]:ie average of 
; lie preceding live years. This gives a yield of 5-34 miiids to the acre; 
and nmltiplving the acreage which we estimated last month— 166,000 
acres— we get a probable crop of about 886,000 inuicls, or 106,000 miiids 
mere than we estimated last month. 

As we stated last month, we use the hgures 1, .2, 3 and 4 to repre- 
sent the condition /Toor,'^ ^"Fair,” ‘"^Average"" and Above the Average^^ 
as reported by our corresponclents; and bearing the significanee of these 
figures in mind the folloAving results will doubtles.s prove of interest to 
the reader. WA m.:iy first, however, again explain our method a little 
Tiiore cleaTiy, taking the condition represented by the figures 2*7 as an 
example. The figure it will be remembered, represents the con- 
dition described as ""Fair/' whilst ""3"' represents ""Average"^ condition. 
Thus 2*7 will represent an condition of from ""Pair^h to ""Average/^ 
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] 3 ut a little nearer ‘TlveragV’ than "'Tair/’ This does not mean, of 
course^ that all the crops in that Division may bd devscri],)ed as 2*d in con- 
dition. Ill fact; it may easily be that not a., single field is of siieli con- 
dition. The meaning is tiiat^, taking the crops as a R'/io/r, their eon- 
clition is something a little more than midway between "‘fair'’ and 
‘^‘averaged' o 

Onr results for January^ given for Magisterial Divisions^ are as 
follows (A?e print in brackets^ for purposes of comparison, .the/.eonditions 
for December): — ' ' ■: , ; , c ■: 

Low'er TJmzimkulu, 3 (December, 2*7); Alexandra, t (2’5); UmMzi, 
3 (?■): Inanda and Indwedwe, 4 (3); Lower Tiigela and Mapumnlo, 4 (2 ) ; 
Inipendhle, 3 (3); Alfred, 4 (3); Ixopo, 4-25 (2'4): Eiclimond, 3 (2-5);, 
lliiigeni, 3-5 (3); Aew TIanover, 2-7o (2); Lion^e Elver, 3 (3); Umvoti, 
3*2 (3-7); Krantzkop, 2 (3); ITnderberg, 3 (4); Polela, 4 (3); Bergville, 
2-7 (o); Estcourt, 2-9 (2'7); Weenen, 2 (3); Klip Eiver, 2-6 (2*8); Um- 
singa, 2-5 (2); Dundee, 1*7 (2): Newcastle, 2*9 (3); Vryheid and Ngotshe, 
2 (2-o); ITtreeht, 4; Esbowe and Mtunzini, 2-5 (3); Emtonjaneni, 3-4 (2). 


Mr. G; C. Mackenzie, of Buccleueh, has been appointed a member 
of the In atal Land Board nntil the 30th June, 1910. 


The General Manager of Eailways notifies ns that, on and after the 
1st March, 1909, the regulations affecting the bags used for the convey- 
ance of mealies will be strictly adhered to w., bags must be new and 
doubly sewn; and of not less than 2-| Tbs, in weight. Bags not coining 
up to this standard will subject the exporter to the loss of the special 
rate allowed on this traffic. 


The General Manager of Eailways announces that the extension of 
the dSTatal-Cape Eailway from Greighfon to Eiverside (Gape Colony) will 
be opened fox all classes of traffic, except live stock, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4tli^ 1909. The Cape Government regulations prohibit the ac- 
ceptaiice of live stock at Eiverside Station- All traffic will be handled 
at Eiverside free of charge, excepting traffic otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in Goods Tariff Book No. 22. The General Manager has also 
notified that, with effect from the 15th February, the rates on goods 
traffic to and from Eiverside Station will be reduced. lull details of 
the revised rates may be obtained on 'application to Station Masters. 
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Agi*iGultui*al Shows^ 1909m 


At the end of the present issue we publish^ in accordance with our 
usual custom; a list' of the shows which have So far been fixed to be held 
this season in Natal, Cape Coldhy, Oiange Eiver Colony, and Transvaal. 
Otir information at tliis early stage is necessarily brief, but we shall be 
able to naake our list more complete in future issues of the Journal as 
further information comes to hand. We take this opportun% of thanking 
the secretaries of those societies who have been good enough to forward 
us in formation ; and we shall be glad to hear from the secretaries of the 
remaining soeieties as soon as the dates of their respective shows have been 
feed. 

Gmg*dBm 

llany of our readers— especially those (and there are many of 
them) who are just starting farming — ^will welcome the new feature 
which we are enabled, through the kindness of Mr. (jleo. Carter (of 
Messrs. Carter & Co., the weli-known seedsmen, etc., of Maritzbiirg), 
to introduce with the present istiie, viz,, a series of monthly ^^T^'anii and 
Garden Notes.*’ A glance at the notes in the preseiit issue will give 
some idea of their scope, and they will be seen to contain iisefnl infer- 
Illation for the farmer and gardener. 


AgriBMmra im Hurngmi^ym ■ 

On 'JanuaiwMltb aStd' iS!th;"Ptof, London M. Douglas delivered two 
lectures oh the subj eet ' of 'Hungarian Agrictdtiife at the 'University of Edin- 
burgh, as a result of a recent visit ‘vShic^^he had paid to Hungary. He wished 
to express, first of all, his’ indebtedhehs 'toHrs' Exeelleiiey, Dr. Daranyi, the 
Minister of Agriculture, for much ' hssistahee with the preparation of the 
lectures and also for the illustrations,’ which consisted of a large number 
of lantern slides prepared from photographs, and also a collection of agri- 
cultural products of an ’ interesting kind. The lecturer described ’the fea- 
tures of Kimgary and its exact' position in connection with the other 
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■ cosiutiies in Europe^ and also pointed, out that it was subject to great 
fillet nations in temperature, these being very high in suininer and very 
low in winter : both extremes. in their own way, suspending — to a ia.rge 

■ extent — agricultural operations. 


Budapest is the capital of the country, and is a magnificent modern 
city. Amongst its splendid institutions and colleges it possesses the 
Eoyal Hungarian Agricultural Museum, which is said to be the largest 
institute of its Mud m the world. ’The large estates in Hungary form a 
feature m these are owned partly by private individuals 

and also by the State. Of recent years, however, they have been to some 
•extent broken up into small holdings which now occupied some 15 million 
acres of territory. The principal industry carried on under the Board of 
Agriculture was that of animal breeding, and involved the specialization 
of the breeding of horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, but the 
greatest of all these was the industry of horse-breeding, w^hieli is carried 
• on at the State farms at Mezohegyes, Kisber and Babolna. The lecturer 
was able to give a large n imber of illustrations of the various English 
thoroughbreds, Arabs and otlier horses which are used to improve the 
native stock, and went on to. point out that this horse-breeding industry 
was very important to Hungary, inasmuch as the . annual export aniountecl 
to li million pounds sterling. 


The principal crops grown in Himgary were wheat, rye and maize, 
but tjiere were many others wdaiQh were also cultivated, such as tobacco, 
which was a. Stale monopoly, and which was being largely fostered and 

• developed. Dairying w^as afiected, not only by. the breeding of cattle, but 
the breeding of milk-giving sheep, the milk of which was used in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. Buffalos were kept, as were the 
Hungarian native cattle, very largely for the purposes of draft oxen, and, 
while they were slow in movement, their use was considered economical 
on the farm. Wine-growing was an industry by itself, and it has attained 
to great dimensions in Hungary. Hungarian wine was not very well 
known in Western Europe, but it was very largely consumed in the 

• country itself. The wliole industry, however, was so great that it would 
not be possible to deal with it, exc^ff as a special subject by itself. 


The control of the rivers and the reclamation of the land were al^o 
interesting subjects, and it had paid the State to build retaining banks 
along the principal rivers, so as to save the farms adjoining them from 
floods. On the whole, ‘it might be said that the progress which had taken 
place in Hungary during the last ^5 years h^d placed if in the highest 
rank amongst civilised nations. ' “ • ' 
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Gomferamee of Sheep^Bree^et^Sm 

The Department of Agricnltnxe has been notified, by the Secretary of 
the l^ational Sheep-Breeders'" Association (Mr. A¥. W. Chapmaii, 4,.: 
Mowbray Honse, ISTorfolk Street^ Strand^ London^ A¥.C.) that the Tenth 
International Conference of Sheep-Breeders will be held on Monday^ !^lst 
June, 1909, in the Guildhall^ Gloucester, at 4 p.ni,, by kind permission 
of His AAorship the Mayor and Corporation of the City of Gloucester, the- 
day before the opening of the B.oyal Agricultural Show at Gloucester. 
The subject for discussion— ‘'^How can we Improve the Sheep Industry?’^' 
— -is one, of world-wide interest; and Mr. George McKerrow, Pewaukee, 
AAuseonsiii, H.S.A., has consented to open the discussion by reading a 
paper on the subject. 

The Secretary of the hlational Sheep-Breeders’ Association notifies 
that his Council would be pleased to welcome representatives from any 
societies interested in sheep-breeding; and he also states, that his Associa- 
tion has powers under its Memorandum and Articles of Association to* 
admit into afiiliation foreign and Colonial Sheep Societies, an oppor- 
tunity which has already been taken advantage of by several societies. 
The terms of subscription for such societies are £1 Is. a year for each 
member of the Council nominated by the society affiliated, with a niaxi- 
niiim of four representatives from any society— this being the limit of' 
Tcpresentation allowed any affiliated society. Copies of the miles, etc,, 
cun be obtained on application from the Secretary. 


ImpoH of SiJkwai*m Gaaoaitss mto Arg&mimem 

The following translation of a decree enacted by the President of the- 
Argeiit.ine Eepublie, dated oth ISTovember, 1908, relative to the introduc-- 
tion of cocoons of silkwoimis into ihe Eepublie, is published at the request 
of the Consul for the Eepublie, Durban: — ‘^‘MTiereas it has become con- 
venient, as reported by the Commission appointed to study the condi- 
tion of the sericultiire , (silk husbandry) industry of the Argentine Ee- 
publie and to advise, as to ihe best measures to follow for its implanta- 
tion and growdh, to forbid the introduction of cocoons of silkworms at- 
tacked with disease that may become a clanger to the aforesaid industry: 
The President of the Argentine Eepublie deerees: Art. 1. — Whereas it is- 
forbidden to import cocoons of silkworms that may be infected with 
disease, allowing only those which bear certificates of soundness, issued by 
competent authorities and legalised by the Argentine Consul nearest the* 
place of origin. Art. 2 . — The present decree will some into force as 
from the first day ^ 0 Pebruary, 1909, to wdiieh effect regulations will be- 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. Art. 3.-— Coniiminicated, , 
given, and published in the hTational Eegister." (Signed) Figuehoa 
Algorta; (Signed) Pedro Ezcurra"'" 
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Gliicorym 

Mr. T. W. Turner, of. 117;, Prince, Edward Street; Durban, lias 
favoured us with a copy of a circular which he had addressed to eliieory 
growers in various parts of the Colony. The present has been a some- 
what extraordinary season for chicory, and Mr. Turner, who is a large 
purchaser of the dried root and who has had a considerable amount of 
experience with the plant, oEers some useful and timely hints to growers. 

Under ordinary conditions/^ he remarks, ^'chicory does not run to iiowei 
tlie first year. The present season has, however, been of such an extra- 
ordinary eliaracter, that there is a tendency on many farms for a portion 
of the crop to prematurely run to flower. The roots of chicory that liave 
thrown up a flower stalk are useless for drying, and should be fed to the 
stock at once. Plants which show a tendency to . shoot up should be pulled 
at once to save them, cut in slices about 4 inch, and dried. These, though 
not first quality, would be purchased by me if guaranteed free of the 
roots that have long stalks.” 


PBspalam on the GoBst« 

A correspondent at Isipofu, via Uintwalnmi, has supplied the 
Director of the Division of ilgriculture and Forestry with some interest- 
ing information embodying the results of trials made by him with 
Faspalwn dilMatum. He writes as follows Tift er raising the plants 
in a seed bed, I planted out some on untilled land, and some on cultivated 
land. The former I found did not thrive, the native grasses crowding 
it out entirely, in fact I cannot now find it. That I planted on worked 
land has dones splendidly. It was planted after mealies, after second 
hoeing, rows 3 feet apart and plants 2 feet apart in the row. It has 110 # 
covered the ground entirely and is killing out all weeds. The growth is 
Yigoi'ous, and it is green all the year round, even when all other grasses 
seem dry and brown. 


^T have long since come to the conclusion/’ Mr. SawePs correspondent 
continues, 'That Paspalum is likely to prove a nuisance on the coast. When 
animals are used for tillage, and feed on Paspalum, they drop the seeds 
in cult ivated land, and when it gets a hold I find it hard to destroy — in 
fact, nothing sliort of uprooting, piling, and; burning seems to keep it 
under. Some years ago I planted some land with sugar cane. 
Paspalum made its appearance during the cultivation of the cane; I 
had the grass uprooted and laid with the roots exposed. When eutting 
the eane I found that in spite of a perfect canopy having existed for 
two years, tlie Paspalum was still growing luxuriantly. I ^ have also 
traced Paspalum some miles along the road, between my place and the 
railway. 'Station.”"/ '/ ..//,;,/,.'/"■■■■■ '' 
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Amt&mmMlism anif Farmiitgm 

111 this issue we reproduce two illustTations, for which we are iii- 
debted to the Gas it etn aw;, published at Madison^ WiseousiU; U.S.A.;, 
showing further developments in the application of autoiuohilism to 
modern farming. We have had simiiar iiiiistratioiis in past issues, and 
we tliink the subject is one of interest to farmers in this country, es- 
pecially on account of the difficulties of transport eousequeiit upon East 
Coast Fever restrictions. We do not say that jnechanical tractors can 
take the place of oxen for long journeys and over -sonie of onr hills, but 
for short distances wvhere the road is not too heavy it is probable that 
such tractors would prove, of value on many farms. In addition to use 
for traction purposes, machines can be obtained for stationary nse as 
well, as occasion may reqiiire—snch as for driving chaff -cutters, thresh- 
ing machines, inealie shellers, mealie mills, etc.— thus serving a double 
purpose. Additianal interest is lent to these machines by the efforts 
which are being made to develop the manufacture of alcohol in Natal 
for industrial purposes, articles with reference to wiiich have appeared 
in past issues of the Journal, The engines which we pourtray in our 
present issue are driven by gasoline pow'ar, but gasoline engines can, 
wm lieiieve, easily be converted to use alcohol. Wc should thus be able 
to raanufaeture our own fuel, so that no oversea purchases beyond tlie 
impor.atioii of the tractors themselves would be necessary. 

TBsimg Phi^sphs^iesm ' 

The Commissioner of Mines (Mr. Chas. J. Gray) sends us the 
fcllowing notes on testing for phosphates wiiich will be found valuable by 
tf.ose interested in the discovery of mineral phosphates, deposits of wiiicli 
are to be found in many parts of the Colony :— (1) Place a drop of 
dilute nitric acid on a qiiece of glass (preferably a microseope slip) to- 
wards one end from the centre. (2) Place a very small drop of aminonia 
solution towax'ds the other end. (3) Scrape a little powder from tlie 
somple with a penknife and place it in the drop of nitric acid. (4) Place 
a very small amount of powdei'ed ammonia molybdate in the drop of 
ammonia, (5) Heat the piece of glass from beneath, say over a candle 
femie, and let the drops of ammonia and nitric acid run to- 

gether, and tjien continue heating tilF the slide is nearly dry. (6) If the 
sample contains phosphate a yellow precipitate will be formed wiien the 
drops mingle or later during the: cmioentration of the solutions owing to 
heating. jjxiist be distmctly 

greater thanihe a^^^ of ammonia, otherwise a precipitate may be formed 
not due to phosphate. (&) Do not mistake the yellowish white deposit 
the molybdate drjs np for a phosphate precipitate. The drying 
molybdate deposits at the edges of the drops, while the preeipitate^^^w^^^^^^ 
is a very distinct yellow, forms in the liquid. Notes: (u) pieces of glass 
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tubing are very convenient for placing' the drops on the glass. After one 
end of a tube has been placed in the liquid; the finger held over the other 
will prevent the liquid dropping out prematurely during removaL (&) A 
solution of ammonia moMdate may be Used instead of making the solu- 
tion on the glass for each test^ but a made-up solution does not keep weli^ 
losing its strength and becomingt charged with a yellow sediment, which 
iTiav possibly be iiiistaken for the phosphate precipitate if it gets on the 

_Z_' 

Fmo'ils Mitoh Gowsm 

The question of the best feeding of milch cows is one of perennial 
interest to the dairyman. Food has a close relation to the milk output 
and to its constituents as ^vell as to the condition of the eow„ and it is 
worth the dairy farmer^s while to study the nature of foods and to test 
the effects of the provender he gives his stock by the results in the milk- 
ing shed. Dalgetjfs Revieiv in a recent issue has a brief but interestihg 
article on this subject. The Review points out that, by knowing the 
chemical elements in the various kinds of food, the fanner can better 
supply those substances that his cows need to enable them regularly to 
give their full measure of good milk. Protein, for instance, our con- 
temporary reminds us,, makes blood and tissue, and is one-fourth of the, 
solids of the milk, and carbohydrates create heat and energy, and the 
fatty matter in the food will produce fat both in the animal and in the 
milk. Consequently, the Revietv continues, to know the value of foods in 
relation to these properties in them must be useful, and differences 
in them is very marked. Green lucerhe, for example, contains per ton ?8 
ft. of protem, 254 Tb. of carbohydrates, and lb K fat; while bran has 
244 ft. of protein, 772 ft. of carbohydratee, and dO^^^ft fat ; green peas 
and oats, 30 ft. of protein, 142^^^^ carbohydrates, 4 ft. of fat; and 
cotton seed meal, 744 ft. of protein, 338 ft. of carhohydrates, and 168 fth 
of fat to the ton. 

It is evident that the condition of the cows and the quality of their 
milk supplies must Ke affected; by the differences in these foods, and a 
careful adjustment of them in the daily ration may produce very bene- 
ficial effects. When the co^vs are feeding on rich natural pastures, and 
the grass or hicerne are abundant, a healthy, well-bred cow will give its 
fair complement of milk, but even then it may be benefited and stimulated 
by an occasional ration of bran or com chop, the latter having 158 ft., 
of protein, 1,334 ft. of carbohydrates, and 86 ft. of fat to the ton; or a 
cottonseed meal or some other food abundant in those vital elements that 
tend to make it productive; and when the pastures are brown and scant,, 
and it l>ecomes a necessity to provide artificial food for the stock, for 
economy’s sake, as well as for the purpose of keeping up the milk supplies, 
it is of great importance to know the variant value of foods. Of all hays,. 
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lueerne stands the highest^ containing 200 K>. of protein^ 792 lb. of carbo- 
hydrates/ and- 24 Ib.‘ of fat to the' toil. Oat‘ hay may be richer in carbo- 
hydrates and fah and red clover in fat^ but for protein it stands in the 
top place. And there are many other valuable foods^ such as com stover, 
ground barley^ oil meal ' eake^ each with its distinctive qualities, and pos- 
sessing in various proportions those substances that build up flesh and 
energy and supply the lacteal ducts with their flows of millv. The best 
foods may not make a poor ill-bred cow marvellously productive, but they 
wdll give to every cow in the herd the fullest chance of doing well up to 
its capacity and inaking it a source of profit to the owner. 

Filler fmifi Stalks m 

In coimeetion with the article on ihe subject of the raanufax'tnre 
•of paper from maize stalks which appeared in our last issue, the fol- 
lovriiig memorandum -which the Commercial Agent has received from 
the United States Department, of x\griculture at Washington -will he 

read with interest. 

The memorandum states :~^^That good paper can be made from 
eorii [maize] stalks wab proven long ago. Tlie G-overnmenhs present 
experiments which are being carried out by the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in co-operation are mereh’ to obtain authentic 
data on this subject and to determine if possible just what is necessary 
to make the maniifaeture of paper pulp from corn stalks a eommereial 
success. The . corn stalks thus far experiment ed with have been those 
grow'ii locally during the season of 1907. but there is no reason to •sup- 
pose that the material grown in the corn belt wmiild not yield Jhilly as 

good a prodnet. 

'‘The stalks are received at the laboratory in bundles wdiieh are 
opened out and shaken to remove loose dirt. They are then cut into 
short pieces ami wuslied to remove as much field dirt as possible, am] are 
then reaciy to put into the digester for cooking. Before the regulai* 
cooking process is commenced the stalks in the digester are exti’aeted 
several times with water aiid live steam under 10 to 25 pounds ])ressure. 
This removes much soluble material containing, most of tlie nuf. ritioiis 
matter originally present in the stalks, and alter partial evaporatio!i of 
the extract it eo old probably he used as cattle food. After the extrac- 
tion with wmter is completed, the caustic soda is added to the mate rial 
in the digester and the regular cooking process' is proceeded with,. The 
cooks made have varied from' several hours at 95 pounds steam jiressure 
clown to one and a half hours at 110 pounds, and the canstie soda used 
has been from ten to twenty-five jDer cent, of the bone-dry stalks re- 
moved. It is found that the best results are obtained by usirig about 
15 to 10 per cent, of caustic soda and cooking about two hours after a 
■pressure of llOv ..pounds is reached, i' ' 
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After the eook is completed the fibre is blown out of the digester 
into a vat with a false bottom which allows the wuiste liquors to drain 
awa^n The material is washed in this vat with hot water until the waste 
liquors^, which are very dark brown, are removed, and it then goes to a 
specially constructed screen which separates the pith cells from the 
long lihre. This process is necessary as the pith cells tend to make the 
paper harder than is desired to many grades. The fibre, after separa- 
tion of the pith, ie found to he long and strong and could be used for 
nearly any grade of white paper as it is found to bleach easily with seven 
to, twelve per cent, of bleach. It could also be employed in the un- 
bleached state for wrapping paper, and with the addition of ground 
wood for the production of cheap printing paper. The pith pulp in 
its dry state is very hard, and in some ways resembles horn; it has 
limited water and grease proof (qualities, which might make it of value 
in certain grades of wrapi^ings. Its remarkable bending qualities vhen 
slightly moist would probably make it serviceable in the production of 
box board. 

. ""’rrom the results of these tests already completed it is safe to co-’i- 
clude that one ton (2,000 tbs.) of bone-dry stalks will yield about as fol- 
lows: — Food extract, 300 lbs. ; long fibre, 300 lbs.; pitli, 600 lbs.; -waste^ 
.800 ibs.^^ ' 

E^st CoBsi FBwes* RegalattioitSm 

Since we went to press ufith onr last issue regulations in eonneetion 
with East Coast Eever have been made by the Minister of Agriculture 
under Q-ovemment Notices Nos. 62, 74, *^5, 76 and 77 of 1909. The 
first of these notifies, in eonneetion with Government Notice No. 614 
of ,1908 (whereby the Minister proliibited the movement of cattley with 
the exception of slaughter cattle under certain conditions, within Sub- 
division ‘TmpeudhleSoxitlv,' of tbe Magisterial Division of Impendlilo, 
and whereby be defined the boundary of that Bub-division), that tlie 
boundary of Sub-division ‘^Tinpendhle South, in so f.ar as the boundary 
on the West and hjorth is concerned, has been amended as follows:— 
On the West and North: Prom the Dmkomaas Eiver by the eastern and 
norihern hoiinclary of 138” to the corner beacon of ^'^M.G. 5,” 

thence by the eastern boundary of; ^‘^W.S. 1,” thence ])y tbe southern and 
eastern boundaries of ‘"M.G. 3/^ thence by the sonthern and eastern 
boiiiidaries of northern portion of 40,” thence by the eastern and 

northern: hoimdarios of ^W.a.,” thence by the eastern ])ouiidaries of 
''Belmcah” and ^'MAt. 6,” thence by the southern boundary of ‘^T.P. 34,” 
thence by the southern and eastern boundaries of “F.P. 37,” thence by 
the northern boundaries of ^"Woodhouse No. 1,” "■’AVoodbou-e No. 2,” 
and '*]). 2/’ tlience ])\ the western boundary of ^' 1 '), 4,” tlicnce by the 
western boniidary of ‘•'AVakcfield” to the boundary bet^veen Tmpendhie 
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and Lioifs Ewer Divisions. The boundary on the North and East, and' 
on the South, reiiiains as defined in Governniont Notice No. Bid, 190<S. 


By Government Notice No. 74, the Minister of Agriciiltiire orders 
that from and alter the 22nd B'ehnxary no movement of cattle shall he 
allowedAvithm that portion of the Magisterial Division of Utrecht vvhich 
lies to the east of a line imnning from the Transvaal the 

hvestern houndaries of the nndermentioned fams and terminating at 
the Buffalo Eiver; — ^^Natiwhoek/' "Uihanon/^ ^^Mooiplaats/' 'hArrarat/' 
'^Waterval/’ ""'Altemooi,'^ ‘’'^Tweekloof/^ ^Uangverwacht/'’ ^^Uitval,’’ ^TOt- 
deht,*^ ^‘^Noyeshoom/' ^^Vaalbank/^ ^^Tigerfontein,” ^'Tvudelfontein/''’ 
'■'Taardepoort,” 'AVaaihoekA t^Klipspruit/^ ‘^Ueliiky" ^^Euigtefonteiii''^ and 
^^Eersteling.''^ Notwithstanding this prohibition, however, healthy cattle' 
may be moved from one place to another within the said portion of the 
Dvision, for immediate slaughter, on permit granted by a member of 
the Advisory Cbinmittee/for the Division, or by a person appointed hy 
such Gommittee as a Permit Officer, and sneh removal shall be made' 
wiiliin the time and according to the directions. eontained hi the permit,, 
and not otherwise. Permits for the removal of slaughter cattle by rail' 
from any railivay station in the said portion of the Division must be' 
obtained from the Minister of Agriculture, and will he issued sahjeet 
to such conditions as he may see fit to impose. In terms of Act No.. 

1903, any person disobeying this order is liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing £100, or to impiisonment, -with or without hard labour and with or 
without the option of a fine, for any period not exceeding six months. 

Government Notice No. 75 declares that the farm knowm as Lot' 
49, or ‘AYiEiamsoii,*’ the property of Mrs. Black and Mr. James Geldart, 
situated in the Lion's Eiver Diiision, shall, for the purpose of the East 
Coast Fever Acts, be deemed to be a portion of the Magisterial Division 
of Impendble, and all restrietions or regulations wiiieh now or hereafter 
niaj be in the Magisterial Division of Impendhle shall, in like 

manner, be in force as regards that farm. By Notice No. 76, the Min- 
ister of Agrieulture excludes Sub-division No. 3, Gainperdown Divisioiiy 
from the operation of the Order given in GGvernmenf N^^ 
of 1908, whereby the Minister ordered that' alb cattle in the Magisterial 
Division of Gamperdown wnre to be forthwith branded. By Govern- 
ment Notice No. 77, the Minister orders that no movement of cattle 
within Native Locations, and Native Eeserves situated in Districts in 
which the movement of cattle has been prohibited, or in Districts in 
wliieh such iiioreiiient may hercafter be prohibited, shall ^ allow^ed to 
a greater distance than twm iniles^^^ ft they have been previously 

pastiirocl or Avaicred except under permit granted by an officer appointed 
by the Minister for Native Affairs for the purpose of issuing such permits. 
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Maixe Values and Exporiaiion. 

HOW PEICE-LBVELS' FLUCTUATE. 


By H. J. Gholes, F.S.S. 


’The price of a commodity^ as doubtless everyone is aware^ is fixed by the 
relation between supply and demand: the greater the supply the lower 
will be the priee^ and vice versa the smaller the supply the higher the 
priGey With^^^^M mind it will be of interest , to examine 

diagrammatically the relations between exportation and local ^ices ag 
^observable in the maize market; and additional interest wilF attach to 
such an examination by reason of the. recent advance in the local price of 
maize — due either to over-shipment or to ^^eornering’^ of the market (as 
has been alleged in the daily press). In this study I shall be doing no 
more than illustrating well-known facts of particular local interest at 
ihe present time by methods well-knowm to students of economies. 
Economic problems are^, up to a certain pointy more easily studied with the 
:aid of geometry than^ perhaps/ by any other method. Where the limita- 
tions of plane geometry prevent the adequate treatment of some of the 
many complicated questions involved in the science of economies^ the extra 
facilities oifered by solid geometry may be requisitioned. 



■ In our examination of the factors which govern the fluctuation of 
price-levels we ^aii use of diagrams, commencing with a simple one 
'.and advancing to €o:^p!ex- ones as the ^ problem itself becomes 
plex by reason of the f resh & have to be taken into considers- 

iion as we advance in onr study.’ In th^e diagrams^ throughout, prices 
are measured on OX (see Pig, I.), on an ascending scale from 0; whilst 
'O Y is used as a basis of measurement for the grain. The same lettering 
is used throughout all the diagrams’. ’ j 

A demand curve is drawn relative to the axes OX and 0 Y ; and in 
order to explain the function of this curve we may draw an ordinate at 
Ar-~4,e., at right angles to OY and meeting the curve at P. The vertical 
height of P represents the price per muid of OA muids of mealies un- 
affected by any outside factors. The smaller the available supply of 
mealies, the greater will naturally be the price. If the, available supply is 
OS, the price per muid will be seen to materially increase— to T, The 
•curve CC is not supposed to be an accurately plotted curve of demand — 
nor is it necessary that its accuracy- should be more ’ than , approximate. 
'The shape and direction of a curve 'hf SemaM vari^. mfarallv. ^h -,^ 
commodity to which it refers; and' ip 'this- parti^||^r case the cn^ 
be found to represent the conditiom well for our |)urpq^ ^ 
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In Fig. I. we may consider a country in which there are neither ex- 
ports nor imports of mealies. The extent of the crop is indicated by tho 
distance of A from 0; and the price per innid is shown by the point of 



Fig. I. 


intersection (P) of the ordinate from A with the demand curve. OH is- 
taken to represent the amount of grain required for onr own local eon- 
snmption. It will be evident — as shown by tlie diagram — that, if tlie' 
available stocks in the country were only sufficient for onr own require- 
iiients (OH), the price would he much higher than if- a larger supply of 
grain than we required were available (compare the relative heights of 
■K'.andP).' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

What happens -in the case of a shortage in a crop is shown in 
Figure IL „■ ■ 

In this diagram OA, as before, represents the actual crop; anil A^^ 
is taken as indicating the relative extent of a normal crop— or what OK- 
would have been had not certain factors, drought; untimely rains) 

intervened. As OA represents the available stocks in the country, we must 
inclnde imports by adding them to the right of A^ — shown in Al, The 
effect of importation is seen to lower prices ; and the more grain imported:' 
the lower falls the price of the commodity. , 

’ n. 

When we come to consider exports, we must, in fixing the point Ar 
trke our imports (for home eonsuniption) into consideration: that is to^ 
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say, we must, as before, add these imports to our production^ which will 
bring A correspondingly further to the right — away from 0. 

"We measure our exports along AO, from A towards 0. Let AM, in 
Figure III., represent the total exports for the season at any given date;, 
then OM will represent the quality of mealies still left in the country,. 

Irrespective of certain factors, which will be considered later, it will 
be observed that, with the movement of M towards 0 corresponding with 
the increasing total of exports, the local price is automa-tically raised up 
the curve. V^en M coincides A (in other words, when there is 
no export) the demand is only a local one; but directly M shifts towards- 
0 — ^that is, as soon as the demand created by the opening up of an export 
trade is felt— the rise along the curve effects a rise in prices. It does not 
matter wdiat the oversea price may be, except that the rate at which M 
shifts to the left is governed in direct ratio by the. excess of that price 
over the local price. That rate will gradually diminish as the local price 
approaches the oversea price, for there will be a slowly increasing tendency 
to cease exporting, as a result of the enhanced home prices. (Of course^ 
while export is going on, local consumption is proceeding, but this fact 
cannot be taken to influence the price of the remainder, because wants are 
being satisfied— the local demand is decreasing.) 

Supposing that the oversea price is E, the price which will be realised 
for the goods exported will be EhT in excess of the local price (MIST). The 
position may be expressed in a different way, in order that its significance 
may be better understood. If IST is the local price and E the oversea price, 
it must be evident that we are receiving for our grain a price , equivalent 
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t\) that which the goods would fetch were there no export and were the 
actual local supply to the extent of OS only. 

'■ X . ' 



The position of R, of course, gradually changes, according to oversea 
market conditions. Doubtfur American, European, and Argentine crop 
prospects been gradually raising E ; and whilst ITataTs supply is 
too small itself to affect E, we nevertheless benefit by any increase in 
prices oversea. 

To indicate changes in the position of E — in oversea prices— we draw 
another curve, YY (see Pig. III.), representing the oversea demand. It 
v/ould seem, from the fact of our drawing this curve that the deinand 
which it represents is related to out own stocks— indicated by OA. The 
only real relation it does bear to any part of the diagram, however, is to 
the price-axis OX. With the movement of M away from A prices go iip 
— not on account of the volume of our exports, but because the trend of 
the London curve is upwards by reason of conditions extraneous to NataL 

III. 

We have now to include a factor which we have been compelled so 
far, for the sake of clearness, to leave out of consideration. . This factor 
is the potential value of HM, which varies with E. It will be. evident 
that as exportation proceeds all the remaining maize that is available for 
export will bear an enhanced value. This theoretical price, if not as high 
as E, will he much higher than the local price; and although it will not 
necessarily he realisable locally it will nevertheless enhance the local price 
to a certain degree. 
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This mfluencing factor and its relations to the ISTatal *and oversea 
curves may be represented graphically by another curve — shown dotted in 
Figure IV. In fixing this curve we must take 'a point on the oversea 
curve where it would be cut by an ordinate from 11, at which point the 
new curve will intersect the oversea curve. The reason of this is that 
we do not, in the ordinary course of things^ export grain that we require 
for lioiiie eonsumptiou ; and in order to prevent such an export^ prices 



must go up — whidi they will do automatically — to a point at least eor- 
responding with the oversea price. 

ISlow,, after the new curve has passed K its trend must be upwards, 
in order to keep it above the ovensea^ curve, but its tendency will be to 
seek, as far as the presence of the. oversea factor will allow/ the normal 
Ifatal curve. We thus get a curve something like that shown hy the dot- 
ted line above K in Figure TV. The section between Iv and N” must be 
more or less arbitrary, hut the form shown will probably approximate 
faudy closely to the real eonditicns. A straight line joining the points 
S and V seiTcs as a usefxil gu^^ the nepessitx^ for the upward curve 

out of the straight will be understood, in as much as the bend constitutes 
a respdhse to the att^^^^^ the oversea curve. The proximity of this 

curve to the oversea one will probably, it may be remarked in passing, be 
governed by such conditions as Government assistance and facilities or 
otherwise offered by freights, etc. 

^ The Natal price would, of course, be more advantageous than the oversea 

price, from which latter, freight; etc.* have to be deducted. ? 
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IV. 

A consideration of the effect of crop conditions in each of the other 
South African States would form a further and highly complicated field 
of study ; but for our present purpose we may treat the rest of South 
Africa as a whole. 

There must be a demand eniwe for )South Africa ontside Nataly the 
height of which above our own keeps up our prices to an appreciable level. 
Large crops in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony very considerably 
affect this curve, and in 1907, when the export scheme was started, the 
prices of mealies in Natal would have been ruinously low had we not had 
a new market opened for ns overseas. The same year there had been 
large crops in both the aforementioned Colonies; and had the large quan- 
tities of maize which we exported remained in the Colony the effect, with 
a limited overland market, upon our prices may be imagined. 



In Figure T. a curve (WV^) representing the South AMcan^^^d 
(outside of Natal) has been drawn. ' AM now ineludes exports to the rest 
of4he South African Customs Union in addition to exports to ■England. 
The ordinates in respect of the South African and oversea exports must, 
if an at all true conception is to be conveyed, coincide, cutting the demand 
curves of those’two markets at © and E. The relative prices at the same 
date are thus at once determined, as also the Natal price (N). 

A point which has probably struck the reader in connection with the 
home and oversea curves is the position of their point of intersection re- 
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lative to the ordinate at H — ^the home consumption point. In other 
factor governs the position at which prices in hTatal and London (say) 
’wordsj what factor governs the position at which prices in iSTatal and 
.London (say) are the same? 



In Figure VI.^ when M reaches prices will be equal, and it will 
not pay to export. Beyond that point M cannot go; foiy although 
London prices may be steadily increasing, the London curve cannot, from 
the nature of things, again cut the Natal curve, so that it will be more 
profitable to keep our mealies at home. 

Of course, an importation would shift Ml to the right again, but an 
importation is not likely to be large enough to make prices so low here 
that it will pay to export again. 

' In the second case — where the point of intersection is, primarily, on 
the left of the consumption point — reference may be made to Figure IV. 
In this case it will he possible for M to shift more or less rapidly to the 
left, until consumption-point is almost reached, when the Natal price at 
that point will be forced to rise, and export will automatically cease. The 
Natal curve will thus take a more or less sudden turn upwards from a 
point just before the ordinate at H, as already explained. 

NOTES ON THE CTJEYES. 

A few words on the curves which have been used in this article may 
serve to make their functions a little clearer. It will be remembered that 
OH* represents the quantity of maize required for home consumption. 
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'Now in drawing tlie curve CC — ^wMch is to represent E’atal market con- 
diiioiis- — we nriist .remember that to the left of the perpendicular HK the 
curve must rise with increasing steepness^^ on account of the fact that as- 
oiir supplies of corn diminish below the quantity normally required for 
local consumption prices will very rapidly go up (see segment KC of 
curve CC). To the right of HK;, however^ the curve is not so steep, as- 
tlie more grain we have above our normal requirements the lower will 
fall the price — but the price will fall only comparatively gTadually. 

With regard to W, it will be noticed that this curve more nearly 
approaches a straight' line than CC does and its slope is not so great.. 
This is on account of the fact that the oversea market conditions which it 
represents are subject to changes which can only be prodnced by very 
large quantities of grain. For example, the production or the export of 
SM inuids of mealies would produce far more appreciable changes jn the* 
Katal iharket than in the London market — more even than the diference 
between the slope of the. portions of CC and VY subtending S'M really 
indicate. (As a matter of fact, VV in reality much more nearly ap- 
proaches a st.raight line— for such a short distance as OY — than I have 
shown, but I have been obliged to give a pronounced’ slope to YV in 
order to make clearer the facts which the diagrams are to bring out.) 
Again the quantity of grain in Fatal below our own requirements, whilst., 
having an important effect upon our prices, enhancing them greatly, will 
have no appreciable effect whatever upon the London market—see the' 
curves CC and YY to the left of H. 

The curve W^Y (representing the whole of the South African market) 
is iriiich the same as CC, except that it is not so readily influenced by 
Fatal conditions. As can be readily understood, the" diminishing of 
A’atal stocks will have a more and 'more pronounced effect upon South 
African prices generally. 

COFCLITSIOF, 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the beneficial effects which the 
recently organised expoiiation of maize will have upon the general trade- 
of the Colony. Everyone who has given the matter thouglit will have 
perceived the necessity for export in order (a) to convert into hard cash 
the snrplus of onr crop over and above the amount we require for home 
consumption, and (&) to keep prices up to a moderate level ; and this will’ 
bo evident from the foregoing digrams. 

The writer does not pretend to have touched upon the question of 
maize export except in a few of its aspects; but many though the imper- 
fections of the present article may be, the w’’riter trusts that he has, at any 
rate, 'given readers interested in economies an idea as to how economic 
problems can be graphically represented and solved ; and if his treatment 
of the. relations between exportation and local prices arouses some interest 
iiy this iiiethod of econom study, he will be satisfied. 
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Maize-’Stover. 


By J. H. Liliekthal. 

WiNTEE-EEEDiNG seems to have reinained an unsolved problto in Fatal, 
judging from the difficulties more or less erery year to get stock over the 
time when the natural* grasses are without food value. As a stock-raising 
coimtr\’, with its staple maize, it is surprising that the stover is not 
utilised as it should be. Wherever feeding is done and maize can be pro- 
duced, this is the principle roughage in the U.S.A. Apparently in Fatal 
much money and labour have been expended in the introduction of foreign 
grasses, which as a whole have not given the expected results. The 
CtS.A., both north and south, especially the latter, have a large number 
of forage plants which thrive admirably ; these are mostly raised for hay 
^md haled for market, and maize-stover takes their place for feeding on. 
the farm. Why stover has not taken its proper place in Fatal, the only 
answer can be that it has remained unknown; one comes to this con- 
clusion, from surmises that in the U.S'.A., maize is cut down to escape the- 
frost and to combat the stalk-borer. The "prairie farmer, who produces 
maize for grain, would -have no profit had he to cut, shock and husk his 
maize at a market price of, say, 25 to 30 cents per bushel, with labour 
from $1 to per day on lands costing from $100 to $150 per acre, even 
if he averaged 100 bushels per acre. Early fall fi'osts affect the maize 
crop in the north more or less every year, and, except through cultivation,, 
steps for hastenitg maturity are not taken. 

Timbered lands in the Corn Belt are mostly used for grazing. In 
texture and colour they resemble the subsoil of the prairie; both ieechy 
and liable to washes on account of their broken surface, these soils are 
pastural : and, perhaps also through their sheltered x^osition, have become 
the home of the feeders. Only beef produced with grain is- appreciated by 
the consumer: the objection to grass-fed meat is the shrinkage in cooking.. 
Large self-feeders are placed in the pastures and filled with ear-corn and 
shelled grain ; the cattle can help themselves at will, often standing knee- 
dee}) in the grass — ^which not infrequently is mown for hay while the 
animals are in the paddock. Here and there a com and coh mill may be 
observed, also large galvanized tanks to sprout the maize before feeding, 
but the bulk is handed to the cattle as whole and dry grain, with hogs 
following to live on the droppings. Fatnrally the pastured land becomes 
very rich in time, and then is cultivated with maize; not only the* pro- 
duction of this is used for feeding,, many farmers purchase largely from 
the prairie and have their own elevators. While as a cash crOp white 
varieties are preferred, the feeders mostly raise yellow maize, Although 
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it has "been proved that colouring matter does not affect nutrition. The 
practice of hiring the standing maize-stalks for pasture from the prairie- 
farmer has long since been done away with, partly owing to the maize- 
stalk disease, but more serious is the effect of tramping of stock during 
wet weather upon ciiltiyation. To prevent the prairies from becoming 
Compact, not only the stalks are ploughed in but also red clover is sown 
ior this purpose; when one maize crop follows another, which rarely 
happens, the stalks are burnt, for otherwise the ground would become too 
loose.' 

When we learn that stover contains more than one-third nf feeding 
constituents as compared with coh and grain, the cost of production being 
nil, the only expenses the labour for cutting and 'shocking, which in Natal 
falls at a time when other work is not pressing, the economic value is 
realised. The waste in feeding, said to he 30 per cent. — ^which the stock 
refuse to eat — appears at first glance high, but it must be considered that 
ihese tests were made in combination wiih grain rations. Tables show- 
ing feeding trials are right enough as a guide for fattening and .dairying*; 
for the purpose of keeping stock in condition during the winter months, 
observation may be worth more. In 1906 draught oxen were kept during 
the winter on stover only, particular care being taken that all ears were 
removed ; doing light work seven hours per day the animals remained in 
condition. The following spring grass was plentiful; no paddock avail- 
able near to cultivations, to work the oxen the customary nine hours in 
the field and bring them in from any distance, the then prevailing labour 
gave trouble. Stover was still on hand, and the oxen were handed it 
liberally while kept in the kraal during the night; the^only time on the 
y)asture was in the middle of the day, less than two hours. This was kept 
up till dth November, when the stover was finished. Some of the oxen 
were actually fat; while a team on the same ground, doing the same hotrre 
and less than one-third of the draught, but out at night on ^he pasture, 
were rather the reverse in condition. That the maize from which the 
stover had been taken was eat at a ripe stage was proved, when seed was 
selected from the ears in preference to those husked from standing stalks 
after frost. The right time for cutting with the greatest advantage for 
both stalk and ear is when the grain has glazed. 

Harvesting is best done by hand-cutting; the maize-harvester and 
binder is iiseful when a large area has to be cut down quickly, as when 
frost may be expected. The sheaves can well remain from four to five 
days on the ground before shocking, with the additional advantage that 
they, are lighter to handle. Against the use of the harvester and binder 
are the price 'and complicated nature of the: machine. Further, the cost 
of twine, which in Louisiana came to 40 cents per acre, and as the 
Southern States plant maize wide apart with one stalk to the hill, the 
'Cost would be higher still in the Corn Belt with closer planting and 
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tcoarser stalks. The accompanying sketch was taken from a home-made 
implement met with in the broom corn centre of Illinois. It is used fox 
clearing the land from stalks, and as broom corn is tough, much re- 
sembling Kafir corn in its mature stage, it should answer well for cutting 
maize. Farmers approve of this implement, and evidently after this 
iiome-made pattern, manufacturers turn ‘ out machines on three and four 



aa.i aa, Knives — in this instance made from old cross-cut saws, 

h. Bolts holding* knives in place. 

Piece nailed over top forjstrength. 

virheels, which, running lighter, are also devised to prevent the horse from 
getting against the knives when turning; a maize-cutter on two wheels 
is made with rails in front and on sides to prevent operators falling 
.-against the knives. Simplicity and cheapness are the consideration in 
regard to the cutters against the harvesters. 

Whenever labour is obtainable in the TJ.S.A., harvesting is done by' 
hand with the maize-knife, preferably by contract, payment being per 
•Blioek of fourteen hills square. The labourer, going to tha centre, twists 
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four Mils- crosswise for a standard^ and procaeding from this cuts with a 
cjowuward stroke surrounding stalks about eighteen inches above the* 
ground; when a quantity is gathered against his left arm. it is deposited 
against the standard. When the shock has half its diameter; he ties wdth 
m.aize stalks and again when finished: binder-twine; tar-rope or baling- 
wire is preferred for this last tying. The knife has usually a straight 
handle and a curved blade ; with the down stroke men are said to have' 
cut their legS; and this is much more likely to occur here with the careless^ 
Ivafir and the feeble Coolie. To cut with a pull; maize-hooks are made 
from old scythe bladeS; and can also be ready purchased. Both knife 
and hook leave a high stubble; which in the IJ.S.A. is of no concern;, 
the land is seeded with small grainS; for which five-row drill machines 
fitting between rows of standing maize are used; when these small grains 
are to be harvested; the maize-stubbles have decayed and are no obstruc- 
tion to the mowing machine. Hov/ever; when another maize crop should 
folloW; these stubbles would be objectionable; in ploughing some would be 
located at a depth from which the cultivator would drag them up and 
from under the row would tear out the young maize plant. The best 
way of 

Haryesting in Natal 

is with a sharp hoe; as used by the natives in clearing their fields from 
weeds. Care should be .taken that all operators are on the same sides of 
the rowS; that stalks fall straight and in one direction; cutting level with 
the ground. Each day all stalks should be gathered before sundown into* 
heaps convenient to carry to shock or lift up to wagon; thus these heaps 
can be left for several dayS; but if rain occurs they must be turned to* 
prevent iiioulding. A few of the blades will be lost; but as the bulk of 
the feeding value is in the stalks, it is of no consequence considering the 
gain ill lighter handling and rapid proceeding of cutting. As it is not 
likely that the stover will be handled to stock on the field; but in a 
paddock or stock-yard; it should be hauled to a place near and may then 
be put up in continuous rows, approximately the diameter of a round 
shock of fourteen Mils square. Provided that it is not left after many 
rains in spring it will keep well. No tying as with round shocks will be- 
necessary. The above-mentioned stover used till November was put up 
in round shocks and had several heavy rains on it; to the last it turned 
cut, both in aroma and colour; like the best field-cured hay. The same* 
shocks in the great hmnidity of the States along the Mississippi wO'iild 
have been in danger of moulding. Now the question ariseS; shall .we uso 
a shredder? '■ , ■■ ■ .: •' 

The North American farmer mostly feeds his maize as a whole; ears 
and stalks. T^ is termed fodder. This until conditions of weather- 
do not permit work outside; and then for housing the feed the shredder is 
required; the^ waste in feeding stover shredded remains; hut this turned 
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into barn-yard manure makes the handling easier than with the remnants 
■of whole stover. Yes^ some feeders assert that if for this latter, purpose 
only they would get the shredder. Both housing of stover and bedding 
■ of stock would be of little or no accouht in hTatal^ and only the husking 
the shredder does would be of value; but, as stated previously, farm work 
is not pressing at that time of the year, and since husking pegs can be 
purchased locally there is little more trouble in removing the ear from cut 
stalks than from those standing in the held. Eurther, it ought to be 
well borne in mind that the .cost of shredding is even somewhat higher 
than the expenses of preparing stover. There are many appliances in 
connection v/ith preparation and handling of stover; most of these devices 
were the result of extreme scareity of labour and dearth of same, so they 
need not be mentioned here. The appearance of shredded stover is 
similar to that of haled hay, as compared with shocked stover 
and stacked hay ; it has a dead colour, probably caused through 
close packing. Men who keep horses at livery have stated that the baler 
presses the life out of hay; perhaps a similar change takes place as does 
■with oats when crushed for feeding. Wliole oats possess a peculiar, 
stimulating body called Avenin, which is lost when crushing the grain; 
chemical study was not able to reveal any substance of this nature; never- 
theless praxis knows it exists. 

Silage. 

The waste in feeding silage is said to be five per cent.; but, added to 
this, the quantity lost in the silo, which with the greatest care cannot he 
avoided, it would probably approach the waste of 30 per cent, in dried 
stover. Eield-curing is the oldest and best method of harvesting. Other 
systems originated in humid and rainy climates and where the sun is not 
’powerful enough at all times of the year when crops are ready to be 
preserved. 

As a guide as to how much stover the farmer should prepare for his 
stock, it may serve to mention that in Europe a cow can be kept in com 
dition with 30 lbs. of good meadow hay daily, without other food. It 
is estimated that one ton of mixed hay is equal to three tons of maize- 
stover in feeding ^'alne, or one ton of lucerne hay is equal to four tons 
of 'stover; that in both its composition and digestibility maize-stover 
closely resembles timothy hay, and the edible portion of the stover has a 
nutritive value fully equal to that of timothy. 

The hTatal Government's second estimate of last yeaEs maize crop 
was 820,000 muids. Supposing this had been raised at five muids per 
acre, with a yield of one anti a half tons of stover, would give a total of 
246,000 tons. The statistics for 1905 give .273,376 head of cattle in 
pos-sessiou of Eiwpeans, and, as this includes calves, the 246,000 tons of 
stover would give over six pounds of valuable roughage per day to each 
grown animal throughout an entire year. 
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Fish rnammm. 


By Loudon M. Douglas, 

Ledurer at the College of AgricMlhire, JJJdinburgli, 


Thp: euoxnioiis quantities of fisli which are landed on the shores of the* 
United Kingdom continue to increase year by year^ and contribute very 
largely to the food of the people. , Fish, in the complete state as taken 
from the water, are in daily use throughout the country, and the handling 
and distribution of these make up a gigantic industry, and indirectly give 
rise to many industries of a subsidary character which are associated with 
the fish trade. 

A large proportion of the fish caught, however, are not utilised at 
once, being cured or otherwise treated so as to delay the period within 
whieli they must be consumed; hence it becomes necessary to free such 
fish from offensive or useless portions which would interfere with their 
proper handling. ‘ In such parts as Aberdeen, Fraserburgh, Grimsby and 
many others, such residues amount to a huge bulk of material which has 
either to be utilised by soiiie process of manufacture, destroyed by burn- 
ing, or taken out to sea. 

As a matter of fact large quantities are utilised for industrial pur- 
poses, and fish ^^offal” has therefore become an article of considerable 
value. In addition, however^ large quantities of fish are condemned nt 
various markets as being unfit for food, and these are also added to the 
raw material utilised for manufacturing purposes. This is more especi- 
ally th§^ case at the Billingsgate Market, London, which from its great 
size is more likely than any of the others to be the dumping ground foi' 
questionable fish from many quarters. 

The utilisation of these residues in a scientific way was begun in 
1862 by M. Eohart, who commenced the drying of the refuse heads and 
backbones of Norwegian cod on heated floors, after they had been sun- 
dried on the rocks. He subsequently ground the material obtained with 
mill-stones into a fine powder, and in this state it was long known to the 
market as Norwegian fish guano. 

Subsequently, however, the process of manufacture was improved, as 
it was seen that the demand for fish guano was likely to increase owing to 
the failure of Peruvian guano supplies. Farmers preferred guano to 
artificial manures, and, in the absence of the natural product from Peru, 
they favoured the preparation from fish residues. 

In this manner the demand for fish guano has increased, and at the 
present clay continues greater than ever. 

To make 1,000 tons of fish guano it has been computed that 7,000,000 
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i-oci heads would be necessary, and to obtain these 50,000 tons of fish would’ 
need to be caught. Such numbers strike the imagination as being: 
gigantic. They are, howevei, not extraordinary when the actual facts are 
examined, as the harvest from the sea is reckoned in millions. 

There are two principal kinds of fish guano, namely/ that prepared 
from white fish such as cod and haddock, and the other ^fiierring guano,’^ . 
prepared from residues from gutting, and. kippering herrings. But the 
herring residues contain a large percentage of oil, which is a serious 
barrier to the making of guano. The oil has first of all to be pressed 
out before the residues become available, and even then the product is- 
niuch inferior to the guano prepared from white fish. 

There is quite a number of fish guano works in the United Kingdom,^ 
and these are distributed pretty well over the whole country. The newest 
of these has been recently started at Fleetwnod under the style of The- 
Fleetwood Fish Meal Coy., Ltd., and their product is of a very fine 
quality, and can quite well be used for cattle-feeding purposes — feeding- 
mixtures with a certain proportion of fish meal being quite common on 
the “Continent. 

The factory at Fleetwood, which was designed and equipped through- 
out by Messrs. William Douglas & Sons, Ltd., of Putney, London, who' 
have Iiighly specialised the manufacture of the various products derived 
from fish residues consists of a large rectangular building, of light 
structure and sheeted principally with corrugated iron. The land of 
equipment necessary in such a place will be best understood by describing 
the process carried out. - . 

The fi,sh residues a first of all hoisted to the top floor, where the}^ 
are passed through a ^^Douglas’^ cutter, which is so rapid in action that it 
can get through many tons of material in a day; it is difficult, in fact, to; 
utilise it to its utmost capacity. This machine speedily reduces the 
material to a pulp, when it falls by gravitation into a 48-feet hydro- 
extractor, in which the excess of water present is removed instantly. 
Mfiien it is considered that the moisture present may amount to 60 per 
cent, and over, it wall be seen how very desirable it is to remove — as can 
easily be done by a specially constrncted hydro-extractor — a considerable* 
portion of this, at least one half. The subsequent drying benefits to that 
extent.' 

When the residue has been partially dried it is then lowered and 
conveyed to one of the driers, of a construction which has been found to 
ansswer the purpose well. These driers are 12 feet long ond 6-1 feet in. 
diameter. In the middle is fixed a rotary spindle to which heavy atms are* 
attached. One end of the spindle or shaft projects, and to this driving 
gear .is attached, so as to rotate the arms slowly. The driers are steam 
jacketed and are capable to drying the semi-dried material into an im- 
palpable powder in from six to seven hohrs. The quantity they hold i& 
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from 30 to 40 ewts. each, and with a little experience it is*quite easy to 
'gauge when the process is complete. If too much heat is used the coloiTr 
'land quality of the product will deteriorate. 

The most important attachment to a guano or fish meal drier is that 
which deals with the Tapoiirs. The odours which arise from :fish-drying 
'are most offensive, hut they can be controlled almost entirely by the 
application of a forced exhaust produced by a fan and which causes tiie 
vapours to pass into a large volume of water, where the condensable 
vapours are absorbed, and the non-condensable vapours, are held in sus- 
pension and may be run away in the waste water at once. 

The time taken in drying has been a constant drawback in connection 
with these driers, many of which of somewhat similar design* have been 
erected in various parts of the country. The adjustments, however, which 
"these particular appliances possess enable them to reduce the time taken 
to a minimum. 

The plant will be seen to be very simple, as, besides the apparatus 
mentioned, all that is required is steam and in.otive power. 

The mechanical equipment of a modern fish meal or fish guano fac- 
tory, therefore, consists of: — 1, Steam engine; 2. boiler; 3, ^“^Douglas’^ 
fish cutter ;■ 4, hydro-extractor ; 5, driers; 6, vapour condensers. 

If this plant can be arranged on three floors so as to take advantage 
of gravitation, then economy of working is complete, and a perfect pro- 
duct will be the result. 

Fish guano is sold on analysis and its value is estimated according 
to its constituents. The following is an analysis of a fair sample:— ■ 

Phosphate of Lime 1T*28 per cent, 

• Mtrogen equal to Ammonia 10*50 per cent. 

Water .. .. .. 18*98 per cent. 

The guarantee in this particular case was :~ 

Pbosphate of Lime . . . 17*00 per cent. 

Ammonia ...... .... , . . . . . 10-25 per cent. 

Water .... . . . . 19*00 per cent. 

■so that the bulk was well equal to the guarantee. The prices vary con- 
siderably, but may be set down as averaging IGs. per unit for ammonia 
and 9d. per unit for phosphate of lime. On that basks, therefore, the 
guano in question would he worth about £6 per ton, which represents a 
very large difference between the maw material, costing 10s. to' 15s. p# 
ion, according' io, locality. 

The business is indeed a very profitable one when well managed, 
and there are many ports in the LTnited Kingdom where fish guano fac- 
tories could be put down with every prospect of converting fish residues, 
which are at present simply waste, into a highly remunerative prodmi. 
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Lucerne on Sanit^^fieGlainteti Areas, 


RESULTS OF DURBAN EXPERIMENTS. 


IV .E have been favoured by the Town Clerk, Durban^ with the following 
•e(jpy of a report which the Inspector of hliiisances has made to His ‘Worship 
the Mayor and Town Goiineillors on the results of the experimental culti- 
vation of lucerne and other fodder plants on the sand-reclaimed land^ 
Eastern Vlei^ Durban: — 

His Worship the Mayor and Toivn Council. 

SiPtS, — In connection v/ith the experimental cultivation of .nieerne 
and other fodder plants on the sand-Teclainied land, Eastern Ylei, by 
order of the Council, and commenced in March of last year, reports were 
submitted on tlie 20th July, and o.gain on the 1st October, on tlie progress 
of the experiment, and I think that by this time such information has 
heen obtained as will warrant extended cultivation to five acres for the 
present year. An early decision is desirable, as the preparation of the 
land is necessary within the course of the next few weeks if a larger area 
is to be cultivated. 

The land, originally;, was low-lying, wet, inclined to be swampy, and 
'Covered with rank grass and sedges. During the year 1906-7 the land 
w^as covered over and reclaimed with siind from the Ocean Beach hills to 
:a depth of five feet or thereabouts. Eor the said experimentar cultiva- 
tion a small portion of the sandy land was fenced, and divided into plots. 
Eoiir plots were manured with decomposed stable manure, and four plots 
remained without manure or other fertiliser. 

Hos. 1 and 3, manured, and 5 and 7 not manured, were sown 
with melilotus. 

Plots ETos. 2 and 4, manured, and 6 and 8 not manured, were sown 
’With lucerne. 

All plots were sown in drills, 18 inches apart, on the 20th March. 

Plots Hos. 1 and 5, melilotus, and 2 and 6, lucerne, were specially 
•watered for three months after sowing. The remaining plots received no 
watering or other attention. 

Hot winds in April, and the fine drifting sand, injuiiously a.ffected 
•the young yegetation, more especially the melilotus, and all the un- 
manured plots contained some permanent blanks. 

As the melilotus has not ratooned after cutting, it may be left out of 
^consideration as a plant for further cultivation. 

The following show the results of the experiment, the weights given 
Ibeing those of the crops when cut and green: — 
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Melilotus. 

Plot 1 : 8^ square yards. Crop cut August 15tli to 29tii, 326 it)S. 
Plot 3 : 123 square yards. Cut August 26tli to S'eptember Srd^. 
329 tes. 

Neither plot ratooned after cutting. 

Plots 5^ 108 square yards^ and 7, 156 square yards^ were allowed to- 
go to seed. The nielilotus is now dead, and it appears as if the seed 
wdncli fell on the ground is not going to grow to any considerable extent., 

Lucerne. 

Plot 2: Manured^ and watered three months., 109 square yards, re- 
duced to 100 square yards by a heaYy rainstorm in April : — 

Lbs. Weight. 

213 
193 
231 
256 
275 ’ 

241 
170' 

Total ... ... 1,579 lbs.. 

Plot 4: Manured, not watered, 110 square yards: — ' 


When Cut. 

Lbs. Weight,. 

August r I ... 

130 

September 14/17 

221 

October 20 

25S 

November 20 

325 . 

December 12 ... 

300 

January i ... 

240 

January 22 

159 

Total 

,, ... 1,633 lbs. 


Plot 6 : Not manured but watered for three months^ 100 square yards:: 

'When Cut. ■ . 

August It ... 

September 18 ... 

■ October 27 

"\Novt mb -T : 24 . . ... 

December 14 ... 

January .3 

' '' Total' 


Lbii. Weight. 
,56 
54 

177 , 
130 
151 
IZ]. 

692 lbs.. 


When Cut. 
July 14 
August 
September 23 
October 26 
November 26 
December 20 
January ii 
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Plot 8: ISTot manured and not watered, 134 square yards: — 
When Cut. Lbs. Weight. 


August II ... 

... ... no 


September 14/17 

191 


October 27 

213 


November 23 

220 


December 16 

251 


January 5 

204 


Total 

1,189 lbs. 

Total Weights. 

Equivalent Weight per Acre 
Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

Plot 2—1,579 lbs. 

... 34 2 I 

II 

Plot 4— 1,633 lbs. 

32 I 2 

4 

Plot 6 — 692 lbs. 

14 19 0 

5 

Plots — 1,189 lbs. 

19 3 I 

22 

Total 5,093 lbs, 




Total area: 14 perches 21 yards, or about one-eleventh of an acre. 

The Ineerne produced looked of quite as good quality as that on sale 
in Durban, but it may be that it has not the same feeding value as stuff 
Hvhich has not had such a forced or rapid growth. 

The crop, 275 lbs., taken off Plot 2 in November, was dried suffi- 
ciently for baling, and made sweet hay, but it then weighed only 50 ibs.,, 
having lost 225 lbs* in the di 7 ing process. 

The price of green lucerne in Durban, to be supplied all the year 
round, is three shil^ per cwt., but the market is limited. As the 
requirements of all the Corporation departments for lucerne hay, fodder 
and grass hay ainounts to about 490 tons per annum, there is, however, a 
considerable present outlet for green and baled lucerne. 

It may be asked why the lucerne was cut so frequently. The answer 
is that during the earlier crops, and up to and including October, the 
lucerne was cut when it was falling over or showing signs of withering 
underneath, and since such month the crop has been cut Ivhen breaking 
into flower.. ' .. ' , 

The roots of the lucerne are now over 2^ feet deep, and have not 
yet reached the original vlei surface, 

I w^as not prepared to find that lucerne wmuld grow profitably on 
what appeared to be sterile sand, but it is proper to bear in mind that 
in reclaiming the land quantities of the ashes or decomposed town rubbish 
from the banks at the depot were also removed with the sand-hills, and it 
seems to me that it is this ash or decomposed refuse which gives the land 
iuS fertility, and produces wliat everyone must admit a growth of surpris* 
inff'Ju'mriance.^: :'L ■ i 
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It Avill be remembered that the remainder of the reclaimed laiid^ up 
to the depot road, was coYered with a coating of town refuse, laid down 
and spread as collected to prevent the sand from drifting and to pro- 
mote vegetation. These objects were fully effected. 

There are 15 acres of such reclaimed land available for cultivation. 

The strong fencing required for enclosing the suggested five acres 
will cost about £20, and implements of cultivation £6. 

It will be necessary in any operations to ensure that the land is pre- 
pared and maintained in such manner a.s will prevent the sand from drift- 
ing, and for that purpose the surface must be top dressed with manure^ or 
wdth a coating of the ashes before-mentioned, abundance of which ashes 
are available and close at hand. 

I beg to recommend the suggested cultivation to your favourable at- 
tention, which cultivation can be carried out by this department. 

With regard to other agricultural experiments, lucerne sown on the 
Western Ylei reclaimed with sand was a failure; the seed, which was sown 
early in April, germinated, but did not continue to grow. Some sugar 
cane planted on the Eastern Vlei unreclaimed vlei land was also a failure, 
owing to the continued heavy rains following the planting, and drainage 
of the land being impracticable. Some mealies on the same kind of land 
are also poor. Teosinte, sown on the reclaimed Eastern Ylei land, and 
iri. the same enclosure as lucerne and melilotus, is, however, very promis- 
ing, and has already produced a great weight of green fodder, as follows : 

Plot hTo. 9: Manured, 142 square yards. Sown October 29th, cut 
as required between the 22nd December and the l^th inst., 1,387 lbs. 

Plot 'No. 10: Manured, 162 square yards. Sown October 9th, cut as 
required between December 7th and the 19th inst., has given 2,473 lbs. 

The plots have been cut twice and three times respectively. 

Teosinte has a leaf like the mealie, but stools very well, some roots 
having as many as fifty stalks. It appears to be a good green feeding 
stuff, and would probably be suitable for ensilage. 

I am indebted to Mr. Herman Konigkramer, of Westville, for 
kindly letting me have the teosinte seed, who has had it under cultiva- 
tion for the past few years with most encouraging results.— Yours 
obediently, 

(Sgd.) W. C. DOIJGHEBTT, 

- * Inspector of Nuisances. 


riiougli it is well known that poultry need sharj) grit to grind their 
feed, yet many a flock is deprived of this necessity. 
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A Much~Neglecietl Manure. 


By Arthuk E. Dixok^ E.G.S'., M.E. 


All soils contain more or less iron as a constituent bnt iron is not 
always in a form to be readily taken up by growing plants. This being 
so^ a crop that requires much formation of green chlorophyll requires iron 
sulphate. 

Chlorophyll is a substance of primary importance in every plant, 
giving rise in the first instance to starclq woody fibre^, fats and carbo- 
hydrates generally. Where soils are deficient in these ingredients or 
where iron is not in a proper form of root absorption it must be added. 
No amount of phosphates or nitrates or ammonia will replace this in- 
gredient. Half a hnndredw’'eight to the acre is a most beneficial mannre 
for mealies, beans, potatoes^ sngar cane, and all crops heavy in sugar 
and starch. 

Maize or such plants as are solnble in dilute acids or alkalies re- 
present those constituents which are readily digestible in the bodies ^ of 
animals. These crops are highly benefited by the application of sulphate 
of iron. They are:- — 


Maize in 

soluble carbohydrates 



68*5 

Oats 

do 

do 



53*^^ 

'Wheat, 

do 

do 



68 m 

Wheat Bran 

do 



49 '8 

Barley 

do 

do 




Rye 

do 

do 



63 'o 

Lucerne 

do 

do 



33'47 

Potatoes 

do 

do 



21 *36 

Peas . 

do 

do 



52-5 

Turnips 

do 

do 



5*3 

Swedes 

do 

do 



7*3 - 


Generally speaking, when your crop is yellow and sickly it is lacking 
sulphate of iron, to give it a vegetation and to inerease the percentage 
of albuminoids and soluble carbohydrates, therefore giving you a more 
valuable food. Take for example a potato crop. The crop was dressed 
after a w^et day with J cwt. of sulphate of iron (mixed with 5 parts of 
sand so as to SOW evenly). This yielded 9 tons of potatoes. The same 
amount of ground was tried with 2 cwt, of kainit and only yielded 6 
tons. Those who have visited the great potato-growing lands around 
Ingogo will find the soils rich in iron compounds. This when manure^ 
are added shows the beneficial results, as sulphate of iron is a strong 
antiseptic. It has been proved by tobacco growers that a mixture of — 
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4 Parts of Sulphate of Potash 
I Part of Iron Sulphate 
I Part of Ammonium Sulphate 


has proved the best toaniire for the tobacco plant, 
tobacco plants give — 

Iron Oxide 


As the ashes of 
6*30 


Potash 

Lime 


30- 69 

31- 89 


tlie using of lime and iron increase the leaf and adds to the quality of 
the ash. 

Sulphate of iron as an antiseptic can be used as follows : — 

^ Parts^o/water [ t)estroying‘ insecticide on vine and mildew. 


Iron sulphate destroys the potato disease^ acting on the cellulose walls 
of the liyphoe of this fungoid growth. It also destroys wheat mildew 
and the smuts and parasites of most cereal crops. It is therefore advisable 
for farmers to steep their seeds four hours in a ferrous solution about 
1 per cent, strong before using. This will rid them of any spores or 
parasitic fungi. 

Half a pound of sulphate of iron dissolved in one gallon of water 
applied to farmyard manure before using will often give good results for 
inueh of the spores/ and parasites lie dormant till the spring and then 
infest the crops from the use of manures holding germs. 

If you have an excess of iron sulphate on your land the antidote is 
easy : It is simply to add lime. Iron sulphate is not a stimulant but a 
direct plant food, and if mixed with 5 to 1 of sand to have it distributed 
evenly and sown over the crop after rain when well out of the ground, 
the result will be marked. As it is not a costly manure it ought to he 
largely used in hortm as w^ell as agriculture. 


^^Sbuth x4.friea was a wonderful agricultiiral eoiintry. He believed 
til at the Transvaal would one day become a famous cotton 

country. When the undeveloped resources of South Africa were culth 
vatedyit was going to be one of the great agricultural countries of the 
world., but that would depend ripon the farmers, and still more upon their 
sons. None of their difficulties were insuperable, provided that their 
physical and intellectual energies were exerted to the iitmost .^^ — Lord 
Bell)orne at SielUnhoscli, 28th January, 1909. 
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Rice and its Cultivation. 


By J. J. Bohe. 

ItiCE with husk is called paddy^ which is used for sowing purposes as well 
us for feeding to cattle and poultry^ and after the removal of the cover- 
ing is styled rice^ which does not germinate. Thus runs the order — ear^ 
padd}g raw rice (husk and bran are simply removed^ used for making 
pastry^ also it goes by the well-known name of table white rice); boiled 
rice (paddy Ijeing boiled, dried and pounded) and cooked rice for im- 
mediate use at table. Hence paddy-ciiltivation^ paddy field, paddy 
inerehaiit, and rice dealer are respectively termed. 

It is against English idiom to say butter and bread but bread and 
butter ; so the phrase rice and curry follows the vSiiit. 

Origin of Paddy. 

At Oriza, in the valleys of the Himalayas and in some other parts 
in India, the wiki paddy has been growing from tiiiie iiimieniorial, and 
even at the present day, poor people gather the same species with a kind 
'of net at every harvesting season near the giant of mountains. 

The grain in question has a long tail about two inches in kngth, 
the male sign is at the bottom, and the female mark appears on the 
top. Each shoot has a single sign. The rice is red, and it has 
peculiar, delicions taste indeed. 

Some treatises afilrih that the paddy at present iiixdsr cultivation 
ought to have originated from the aforesaid wild kind, though the 
varies in size, taste, flavour, nourishment, and colour, according id the 
.nature of soil, water, clime, and of the .mode of culture mainly. 

On account of the Orizan stock, the cultivated paddy is known by 
the appellation of Oriza sativa. Apart from this, other authorities statL* 
that some varieties of paddy have short tail, others bear none at all, the 
sign of male and female is found on each shoot, so on these grounds the 
different adopted kinds must have owned some other species that is ex- 
tinct now. It requires further deep research in future to clear the 
doubt; at any rate it is an admitted fact, according to botany, that tlio 
paddy under plough is akin to a jungle parent. 

Spread of Paddy. 

It is to be noted from the preceding that paddy originally sprung 
from the Indian soil, and it spread do China in 2822 b.c. Kioe eom- 
meree was transacted between India and Borne, when the latter was in the 
zenith of her prosperity. , ‘ , w 

The introduction of paddy to foreign lands is as follows: — -The 
Arabs, through the intercourse of trading, took paddy ,, to Persia and 
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Arabia^ from these countries first to Egjpt^ and then to Sicily, from there.' 
to Spain by the Moors. We find during the 8th century paddy made its 
first appearance in Spain, where at the beginning of the 15th century its 
eiiltivation was widely encouraged by the Government, but in 1523 it 
■was discontinued through sonie misconception similar to the contempt 
for potato use in the olden days. Again in 1662 it was revived to grow 
on high grounds as well as outside of towns. Thence paddy was taken to 
the Straits and to some islands. In 1521 Charles V. of Italy introduced 
paddy into his dominion. In 1647 Governor Barkeley brought 100 
measures of India-paddy from England to Virginia, but it did mot settle 
steadily on the American shores till 1694, when a ship on her voyage from 
India was driven by hurricane near the coast of Carolina. The captain 
gave some paddy to one Mr. Smith to be sown in a suitable spot in his 
garden. In 1745 Carolina-paddy began to spread largely over the New 
World. The rice is larger, whiter and more nutritious than other kinds,, 
so it excels them all, though its being of Indian source. This marked 
excellence speaks for its excellent, advanced culture. In 1718 and 1772 
two varieties, one for high land and the other for low ground, were sent 
from Goehin China to America. Indians raise patches of paddy here 
and there ill Natal too. 

It is almost superfluous to pass further remarks on the extensive 
cultivation of paddy in Asia, and about its spread to the other four Con- 
tinents. To be brief, paddy grows splendidly in the north of tlie 
Eastern Hemisphere as far as 45 deg., and south 38 deg., and in the 
north of the Western Hemisphere up to 36 deg., and south 38 deg., from 
60 to 80 deg. of warmth requires to make the grain ripe, more heat does 
no injury, yet less checks the process. Paddy thrives well on an elevation 
between 7,000 and 10,000 feet above the sea level, also it gives harvest 
near coasts where the tide rises about 2 feet. 

Utility TO Mankind. 

cereals, rice is a more staple food to man than any other 
grain, indeed it is article of diet to 54 per cent., or more than 

half of the population in the woiid. According to statistics, rice 
consixinption is advancing by degrees among the nations of Europe. A 
dish of good rice and nicely prepared curries, is a treat to a European 
who is accustomed to Eastern life. All about the coolness of the fields 
where paddy sprouts, the green-carpeting verdure of this blessed grass, 
the pleasing sight of harvest, and its untold usefulness to human beings,: 
have been beautifully sung by Indian poets-laureate of repute. 

Steelixtg Value OF Ageioulture. 

There is a false sentiinent, especially among the majority of the 
'^^dsing generations^ to look down upon agricidtural pxirsuiis as a. mean 
occupation or only a waste of time. 
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The plough is nobler than the quill ; as the greatest South Indian 
poetess says that the food procured by serriiig is not so sweet as that of 
the plough, I dare say that the plough in a literal sense is the supporter 
of the State. Ancient chronicles inform 113 that the dawn of ciYilisa- 
tioii started on the banks of rivers, where the husbandman tilled the 
ground and "^east Ms bread upon the waters/’ Hay, the progress of 
nations in civilisation can be measured by the amount of attention given 
by them to the cultivation of the soil. Savages may manage to exist 
without use of the hoe or the plough, but so long as they neglect the land^t 
so long will they remain in barbarism. 

hat does it signify the boast of the Arjran’s pedigree: “The term 
Aryan in modern Sanskrit means noble, of good family. The word is 
probably connected with ^he root Ar which, in both Greek and Latin 
means plough, and appears in English in the word ear-tli, literally what 
is ploughed, from an old English word To ear,’ meaning to plough. The 
Aryanis perhaps used this word to distinguish themselves, as an agricul- 
tural nation with a settled home, from the ^Yandering Tartars that 
surrounded them.” 

In short, it is the boimden duty of every civilised person to encourage 
the advaiieement of agriculture, for “the prosperity of a country depends 
much on the agricultural resources and its commercial transactions/’ as- 
Adam Smith says in his “Wealth of Nations.” “Agriculture,” observes 
Washington, “is the most useful, the healthiest, and the noblest employ- 
ment of man,” 

I have briefly described the leading details of paddy, and the general 
benefit accruing from agriculture, which to some may seem trivial/ but 
wliieli to tbe industrious, generous lover of Nature are the most im- 
portant. Many know that there was once a famous man by the nanae of 
Dr, Johnson, but few are acquainted with his works * likewise all are 
aware that agriculture is very essential, but only a small minority pay 
due attention to its development, and sunport it as it deserves. 


Animal food is a stimulating element in the ration of the fowls- 
and in winter must be supplied artificially. This may be done in a 
limited way by saving up the meat scraps from the table or the refuse 
from butchering, but the most satisfactory way to do is to buy a bone* 
cutter and grind up bones, meat and all. 
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A Year Among the 

Orchartls of Nova Seotiam 


By Cecil H. Hoopee 


'{A Paper Bead before the Royal Horticultural Society^ London.) 


(Coniimied.) 


Touno orchards, say for tlie first 12 years, generally liaYe some crop 
:groTO in them such as early potatoes, maize, beans, and other hoed crops. 
These crops need cultivation during the early part of the season and are 
removed about the middle of July or first week in August. Buckwheat 
and oats are also grown but are not as satisfactory, as the land cannot be 
thoroughly worked. Some space is allowed around the trees so as not 
to grow crops directly over the roots of the trees. For these crops bone 
meal and muriate of potash are usually sown in the drills. 

In the older orchards the land is generally uncropped, but frequently 
harrowed. I have seen orchards almost weedless, due to this frequent 
cultivation. In some cases after the trees are about 12 years old clover 
is sown and left down for three or four years and mown for hay. This 
is, however, exhaustive unless some fertilizer is used. 

OuoHARD Cover Crops or Green Manuring. 

The object of cover crops or green manuring is to gather and return 
vegetable matter to the soil, and to protect the ground from the effects 
•of severe frost, especially when unprotected by snow. 

For this purpose the orchards are very thoroughly cultivated during 
the earlier part of the season; and after the close of active growth, about 
July or August, the surface is shown wdth some crop which will grow 
quickly and be large enough to protect the soil during winter. 

Crimson clover (TrifoUum incarnatum) in parts of Canada and the 
United States, where it stands the winter, is found admirably adapted 
to supply nitrogenous vegetable matter to orchards at a little cost; it is, 
however, rather a risky crop in FTova Scotia, 

Mammoth clover is found to be the next best, sowing 14 lbs. per acre ; 
tares, lucerne, eoininon red clover, peas, buckwheat, rye and oats are also 
employed for this purpose. A fair growth will be obtained the same sea- 
son, wliieh is ploughed in early the following spring, in order not to retard 
the spring growth of the trees. These crops help to keep down weeds, and 
where successfully grown enrich the soil at less cost than with farmyard 
manure. Where clover and other plants of the leguminous family are 
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.growB^ nitrogenous manures may be omitted, as these plants have special 
power to take up nitrogen. 

Summer vetch is also excellent and when nitrogen is not important 
and weeds (especially couch grass) are to be smothered out, rape and 
buckwheat are excellent. 

Spraying pob Fungi and Insects. 

In Canada both insects and fungi, where they do exist, appeared to 
me to be more plentiful and more destructive than at Home. Canker in 
.apple trees is, however, very rare. Woolly aphis is not common, and it 
it said to have come from Europe, and that Europe did not derive it from 
America. 

For horticultural purposes insects may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Those that chew their food, such as caterpillars, and (2) those that 
■feed ])y sucking the juices, such as scale insects and aphides. 

The chewing insects may be destroyed by distributing poison over 
those parts of the plant upon which they feed. 

In Canada spraying is almost universally practised ; useful piinips are 
manufactured for the purpose, provided with a paddle to agitate the 
liquid. The pump is usually fitted into a paraffin barrel, the hose pipe 
is 10 to 15 feet long, often lengthened by a light bamboo tub rod, 6 to 10 
feet long, in order to reach high up into the trees. The spraying nozzles 
:are mostly of the Vermorel pattern. In the past year or two a new style 
of nozzle is being used, in appearance much like a large Vermorel. It 
has the advantage of being lighter to handle and less likely to catch on 
•the branches of trees as it is being moved about through the top in spray- 
ing the interior of the tree. It is also less lilmly to clog^^ Several manu- 
■faeturers have nozzles of of this style cn the niarieet, iiotably the Goulds 
‘Company of Seneca Falls, New York; the Friend Company of Gosport, 
'New York; and the Deeming Company^ of Salem, Ohio. The barrel is 
mounted on a cart or low wagon (^‘^sloveffi^) and drawn by a horse through 
the orchard, taking two or three persons to drive, pump and direct tlie 
spray. In some cases orchards are sprayed quite early in spring to clean 
the bark of the trees from scale and moss, using about 6 tbs. caustic xdek 
potash to 50 gallons of water, or this may be applied to the trunks with 
a vegetable fibre (not hair) limew'ash brush, either at this time or in June. 
For spraying with stronger potash solutions, men sometimes wear old 
mackintoshes, riibbei' gloves and strap a mackintosh over the horse. This 
■potash spraying is strongly to be recommended. 

Powdered caustic potash is sold at most grocery shops in Canada, as 
it is used for soap making, a 1 lb. tin costing about 5d, These are very 
convenient for spraying purposes. 

Spraying for fungi, Black. Spot or Scab on apples (Fusidadium den- 
dricum) may be done before the blossom or foliage opens, in order to kill 
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the spores; for this, copper sulphate alone (2 to 4 it>s. to 50 gallons of 
water) can be used, without lime^ as there is no foliage to burn. The* 
first spraying jointly for insects and fungi is done when the fruit buds 
begin to unfold^ but before the flowers expand^, and should cease before 
the blossoms open. This is to destroy the spores of apple scab fungus and 
to kill the iarvas of winter and bud moth and apple weevil. . The second 
spraying- is given immediately after the petals have fallen; this is speci- 
ally to destroy codlin moth caterpillar, and if caterpillars are numerous 
or black spot shoAvs on young fruit or leaf, the spraying should be repeated', 
say oiiee eA'ery two or three weeks. 

The mixture in common use is the Bordeaux mixture, as the fungi- 
cide, Paris gueen as the insecticide. 

To save time, for the former, stock solutions of sulphate of copper- 
and lime are made separately, the Paris green is added direct. 

The formula eominonly adopted is : — 


Copper sulphate ... 
Quicklime 
Water ... ... 

Paris Green 


For apple. 

4 lbs. 

4 lbs. 

40 gallons ... 
4<.zs, 


For plum and peach., 
3 lbs. 

3 lbs. 

... 40 gallons 

... 3 


Copper sulphate is readily soluble in cold water, and still more so 
in hot. The solution is made by hanging the crystals, contained in a 
sack or basket, in a barrel of water, near the surface, so that it is just 
covered by the water. Tessels of wood or earthenware should be used for 
dissolving the sulphate. Dissolve 1 lb. of copper sulphate per 1 gallon 
of Avater for a stock solution: thus, take 40 lbs. for a 45 ballon barrel. 

Take one barrel of lime, which should be freshly burnt, place it in a 
barrel, and pour, say, four gallons of water on it to slake it, afterwards- 
add enough to make it into a creamery mixture like putty, then pour on 
a little more water to exclude the air and prevent change in character,, 
then cover the mouth of the barrel to prevent evaporation. 

a 40-gallon barrelful of the spraying mixture fill the 
barrel half full Avith water, then take four gallons of the copper sulphate* 
Bolution (4 fts.), dilute with four or five times the quantity of Avater. 
iNext take some of the lime putty, mix it with water, and add it to the* 
solution, straining it through a funnel-shaped box Avitli a copper wire 
mesh strainer at bottom. In order not to add an unnecessary amount of' 
lime, thereby risking the clogging of the machinery, it is advisable to test, 
so as to ascertain whether the sulphuric acid has been neutralised by the 
lime. For this purpose a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium (half* 
ounce in half-pint of water) is used. Take a spoonful of the mixture* 
from the barrel, in a white saucer or a glass, and add a few drops of the 
ferrocyanide solution. If a reddish brovim colour appears the mixture 
needs more lime; if there is sufficient lime no discolouration takes place. 
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Next weigh or measure out about ^ or J fb. of Paris green^ put it in 
a cup^ and make into a paste with water; add this to the mixture in the 
barrel. 

In Nova Scotia^ Paris green is sold at most of the hardware stores in 
•cardboard boxes^ containing 1 lb.;, costing about 9d. It may be tested for 
its purity by ammonia^ which should dissolve it completely;, producing a 
deep blue liquid. 

When Paris green is used alone without the Bordeaux mixture it is 
always advisable to add an equal or double quantity of limC;, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the soluble arsenic which may exist and might injure 
the foliage. 

To spray twenty-year-old trees, planted fort}" to the acre, costs for 
materials 2s. to 4s. per acre per application, and takes about 1-J to 3 
gallons per tree to spiray thoroughly on both sides. It takes double the 
quantity to spray when in full leaf that it does before the blossoms open. 
About four to six applications are generally needed. 

Professor L. H. Bailey tells us that with a 300-gallon tank drawn by 
two horses, with three men, one drawing and pumping, the other two 
standing on the rear platform two or three feet above the tank directing 
the spray, each with a hose pipe^ the pump having an automatic stirrer ; 
with this rig five acres of full-grown apple trees can be thoroughly sprayed 
in a day. 

Por currant and gooseberry caterpillar, white hellebore is used either 
as powder or if used as a liquid 1 oz, to 3 gallons of water is recommended. 

The trunks of old trees are sometimes scraped with a short-handled 
triangular hoe or box-scraper, to clean of! loose bark and moss, the dwell- 
ing places of the bark lice, and the winter quarters of the Codlin moth; 
this is usually done about AprH^ 

Insects, the food of which consists only of the sap or Juice of the 
plant, and which thrust their beaks through the epidermis of the plant 
before they begin to suck in their food, are unharmed by any poison on 
the outside of the plant. This class of insect, to which scale and aphis 
belong, can only be destroyed by some substance which is applied to the 
insect itself, which enters the pores of the body and so kills it. 

For apple bark scale (Mitylaspis pomorum) the following mixture is 
used, either in winter or about the middle of June, when the young lice 


are hatching out 


Paraffin" ■ 

2 g-allons 

Rain Water ... 

I ,, 

■ "„:'Hard Soap' 

... ... ... ... i lb., or 

' Soft ''Soap';'' ■ ..." ■ 

' ... ■ ... ... i quart. 

; The": soap .and. water 

are boiled together, then paraffin is added. The 

mixture 'is' well stirred.;' 

For use one part of the mixture is added to nine 
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of water and applied to the bark, either as a spray before the leaf openS’ 
or with a brush in siunmer. 

Dr. Fletcher recommends a solution of washing soda, so strong that 
no niore will dissolve in the water, then dilute the soap to the proper con-' 
sistency. 

To counteract mildew cn the leaves of gooseberry bushes potassium 
‘Snlphide, 8 ozs. to 25 gallons of water, is employed. 

Feuit Teee Bakbihg. 

The placing of bands of sticky material to imevent the ascent of the 
female winter moth, in America called the Canker moth, is practised to 
some extent in ISiovd Scotia, though it is generally considered that if 
spraying is thoroughly done at the right periods, grease banding is not 
necessary. 

The substances chiefly used are bands of tarred roofing paper painted 
with printer's ink, or castor oil and resin applied direct to the tree. Pro- 
fessor Craig recommenclecl, for winter use, 2 lbs. castor oil to 3 Tbs. of 
resin, warmed together but not boiled, applied warm ; and for spring use, 
2 it)s, castor oil to 4 lbs. resin. These mixtures are applied after scraping 
off loose bark, either direct or on the surface of paper. The band is 
placed about two feet from the ground and about six inches wdde, and 
is put on at the end of October or early in hTovember. 

Grease banding seems specially useful in the case of large trees,, 
which it is difficult to spray thoroughly. 

Apple Picking and Packing. 

'Idle kind of ladder commonly used for apple picking is one fairly 
broad at the base, but the sides of which at the upper end terminate in a 
point. They are liked, as they can be conveniently placed among the 
branches. The baskets used are of a rounded shape, with swing handle, 
holding a little more than a peck. These are convenient for emptying 
the fruit gently into the barrels, in whicdi they are removed from the 
orchard wdthout sorting. Fallen apples are picked up and sent to Halifax. 

^ barrels of apples are placed either in a special apple packing 

heuse, or more generally in the cellar under the barn or house, ready for 
sorting and repacking. The apples are sent over to England, chiefly 
between the end of September and the end of March. For sorting, the 
apples are poured out of the barrels on to a table, usually about five feet 
long and three feet wide, with a ledge all round four to five inches high, 
•covered with carpet, felt or sacking. The sorting divides the apples into: 

2nd, smaller, but of good quality, both shipped to England. 

3rd, scrubs, which are sound, bat scabbed, ill-formed or other- 

; "■ ‘ " 4th, rotten, ' for ' pig’ 
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Sometimes the extra gcod apples are picked out as specially' 
‘‘hSelected/^ 

The Fruit Marks'^ Act^ which has come ia force since I was in 
Canada, provides for four grades: — Fancy^ Yo. Yo. 2, and Yo. 3^ and, 
defines the size and quality of the first three. 

The barrel most commonly used in Yova Scotia is made of fir staves 
with birch hoops^ holding about 120 lt)S. fruit and costing lOd. Barrels- 
with staves or maple or elm with elm hoops are used to a lesser extent, 
but are commonly used in Ontario and the IJnited States. These holdi 
about 150 lbs. of apples and cost Is. 

In packing, the bottom and bilge hoops are first nailed, then a thin, 
layer of wood wool called ^^Bxcelsior^ is placed at the bottom, next a sheet' 
of white paper the same size as the end of the barrel. A layer of' 
^headers’^ is then laid; these are apples of average size, those best coloured, 
being chosen. These are placed stem downwmrds. The barrel is then; 
filled by carefully emptying in the fruit, using hinge-handled baskets. The' 
barrel is gently shaken each time the fruit is added, so as to pack the fruit 
closely. It is filled one to two inches above the rim. In order to ‘get' 
the apples tightly packed so that they do not move after packing and be- 
come ^"^slaek’^ in travelling, a round board lined with sacking or saddler^s- 
felt is placed, padded side downwards, on the top of the apples; the- 
barrel is rocked on the floor if of cement, or if not, on a heavy plank.. 
The apples thus shaken and pressed sink to about the level of the rim ; any 
spaces are filled with small apples, then another piece of white paper is^ 
placed on the apples, the chine hoops are knocked up to loosen them, to - 
allow the lid to enter the month of barrel, then the lid is laid on, and: 
the screw or lever press is applied to the barrel to press the lid into posi- 
tion; followed by the tightening of the chine hoops and nailing of tile- 
head and hoops. 

The name ot die apple, together with the owneFs name and address,, 
are stencilled on the top of the barrel; the name of the salesman on the 
bottom. ' 

The cost of sending over to England— London or Liverpool— from*, 
the Annapolis Valley, via Halifax, is about:— 

Rail... ... ... (6o miles) ... ... is. 3d. 

Steamer ... ... (2,450 miles) ... ... 2s. 6d. 

3s. gd. per barrel ! 


The salesmaiTs commission in London is usually five per cent. 
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Notes on Fruit Preserving. 


A. E, Dixon. 


Horn to Keep Fruit , — The French are great on fruit experiiiieihSj, 
.and they have been trying through Max de Nansoiity how to keep fruit. 
The best test was to wrap in silk paper and bury in dry sand. The fruit 
were fresh in appearance, with natural odour and flavour, after six 
niontlis’ keeping. In stubble and straw fruit rots very quickly, while in 
.shavings it mildews, and dry sand has proved the best preserver. 

Powdered Oorh as a Preservative . — Tests have been shown that 
powdered cork acts well for packing fruit. A bed .of cork is placed at the 
bottom of the case, and the fruit and cork are disposed in alternate layers, 
with cork on the top. Care should be taken to well fill in the open spaces 
to prevent friction. Fruit has thus been kept for a year, and when un- 
packing for sale plunge the fruit into wuter to freshen the appearance. 
50 lbs. of cork goes to 1,200 lbs. hf frnit. The cork serves to keep the 
fruit sound against cold, heat and humidity. Grapes, mandarines, 
tomatoes are often packed in this way. 

Gfushed Fruit Preserving . — Add to each pound of fruit one pound of 
'Sugar. Place on fire and bring to a boiling point, stirring constantly. 
Just before removing add to each galSm of pulp one ounce of saturated 
.alcoholic solution of saleeylic acid. Put into air-tight jars until wanted. 


The number of bushels of shelled grain in a given lot of husked 
mealies may be calculated if the following procedure be adopted : — Two 
eubie feet of ground, sound, dry maize will mak a bushel of shelled 
grain. Therefore to find how much grain is contained in a barnful of 
husked maize find the cubic contents of the barn and divide by two for 
ike mnnber of bushels of shelled grain. Suppose the barn tO' be 30 feet 
long, 12 feet wide and 8 feet high and packed with husk maize. 30 
X 12 X 8 equals 2,880 cubic feet. Divide by t’wo, and you get 1,440, 
■which will represent the number of bushels of shelled grain in the 
harm , ,,, '/:i' 




Plate A. 


Thom Basketworm* 


Thorn Basket worm. 
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There are quite a large num'ber of insects which in 
their larval stages inhabit small portable domiciles.. 
The majority of these are the caterpillars of mothsj 
and amongst them few have more interesting ancl 
diversified habitations than the Bagworms^ or, 
they are called by English and iVmerican writers,, 
Basketworms. 

The majority of these insects which one meets with 
belong to the family PsycMdae, which derives its name' 
from the Greek 'psyche, a butterfly ; a name the ancients 
also applied to the; beaiitifLil hiaiden beloved of , Gupid.; 
Perhaps there is lio more expressive nor deseriptive a 
term for these insects, however, than the Zulu^s w- 
Moliamlamnd’lihoane; which, being interpreted, means- 
The one who goes about in his. little house* True in- 
deed’ the natives apply the. word .equally to tho^e 
aquatic insects we- know as Caddisworms; but, as a 
popular term for these creatures, it is none the less- 
applicable and is certainly more significant. 

Amongst other ease-bearers, mention may be made 
of that; ferocity in miniature, the apM^ lion, and the- 
American Hummock moth, the caterpillar of which 
inhabits a shell built up of its own excreta. 

insect eases are usually composed of spun silk to’ 
which for extra protection particles of foreign matter- 
are added exteriorly, commonly parts of the plants 
upon which they . feed. The Caddisworms use small 
chips of: stone and twigs and the aphis lions the dry 
skins. purpose^ whilst one of 
the Bagworms, ebmmonly, found in Maritzburg, has an 
evide# penchant; ’ 

Perhaps the ihosi.r remarkable feature about the- 
Psychidae is the fact that the adult males are wingecl 
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■whilst the female^ at maturity, is a most degenerate creature, no more in 
fact than an animated bagful of eggs. 

It is very curious, in studying the development of these insects, to 
see the parallel growth of the two sexes, to a point alike in all essential 
respects, ultimate in climax and anti-climax. The two caterpillars, 
structurally alike, grow steadily through the better part of a year to 
full size: both pupate— -one to emerge with complicated and wonderfully 
improved anatomy, able to fly, with eyes, feelers, legs, antennae and body 
clothed in velvet pile — the other to degenerate into a more or less naked 
maggot, blind, iiiouthless and footless, lacking even that degree of 
specialization it possessed in its earlier form. 

There is scarcely a phase in the development of thcvse insects which is 
not of some peculiar interest, so that, to avoid too much generalization, 
as full an acconnt as possible is given later of the more proniinent 
■amongst our local species, the Wattle Bagworm. 

Although all are most degenerate, the females of one species may 
not be so lowly as another- — thus it will he seen later that this sex in the 
Wattle Bagworm is at maturity in truth but a worm, but in others the 
female, whilst being degenerate and lacking "wings, possesses legs and is 
;ahle to leave the hag. The male insects of course visit the females, 
and, in such cases as the last mentioned, copulation occurs outside the 
bag, the female subsequently depositing the fecundated eggs within its 
recesses and dropping to the ground dead. Where the female is verinh 
form, of course, she cannot leave the bag to meet her spouse, and;, 
furthermore, she so lies in the bag that her head is presented to the open- 
ing. Now the abdomen of the male is capable of great extension and the 
oreatiire is able, whilst clinging to the outside of the ):)ag to pass its body 
in through the lower opening and up beyond the female and so aecomplisli 
file grand object of Nature. 

A further curious feature which has been ascertained in connection 
with the is the occurrence in certain species of asexual repro- 

duction. In other words, for a certain mirabor of generations colonies 
nf these partieiilar species comprise only agamic creature>s giving birth to 
progeny of the same character without the influence of tlie male insect; a 
condition of affairs more cmninonly met with among^st the Apliides, 

Bagwoms as a subject are interesting hecanse of the diversity in 
file ornamentation of their structures. They also present a fairly large 
Tange of sizes from the small, simple structure of the Privet Bagwbrm, 
half an inch long and ornamented with hut the vsmallest particles of bark, 
to the huge Australian and Brazilian form of wliieli an illustration is 
'given on the preceding page. 

The building of the bag is. amongst the eaidiest efforts of th 
batched larva. It commences, as vrill b in detail later, in tlm 

form of a silken collar about the neck of the infant caterpillar. ThiB is 
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added to from the front, the silk being spun, as in the ease of the Silk- 
worm, from the insect's month, and, as it is added to, it is pnshed back- 
wards over the body. 

The portions of leaves and twigs which give the bags their character- 
istic and widely divergent appearances are applied as the strnctnre of the 
bag proceeds, and, in many cases, the caterpillar has to project ■ most of 
the body to apply the finishing touches. 

The Peivet Bagwoem, to which mention has just been made, is a 
small, simple form taken upon privet hedges in Maritzburg. The moth 
is a very small creature with grey wings. The native host plant of this 
insect is unknown. The bag is grey or browm in colour, and interesting 
because as a rule a ridiculous little twdg is stuck on near the extremity 



to represent a tail. 

Gieson's Wattle Bagwoem, observed by Mr. Gibson, the Resident 
Mag'isti’ate at Mahlabatini, \Yhere the species has been 
taken upon the cultivated wattle and gives promise of 
becoming a pest, is peculiar and interesting because 
of the thread-like neck by which the caterpillars sus- 
pend the bag when about to hyber- 
nate. Otherwise the bag is of simple 
structure. 

The Wandbeing Bagwoem is a 
creature of solitary habits met wit 
in all sorts of extraordinary places. 

Presumably it feeds upon grass, in 
view of the fact that it is seldom found 
without several haulms attached to its 
bag, its wandering habit is perhaps 
due to its specializing in this direction. 

The Lictoe's Bagwoem is not a 
common creature although this form 
of bag is met with in several coun- 
tries. It is so designated because the 
bag is completely protected by a 
palisade of uhiformly cut twigs so 
arranged that the bag resembles the 
f sesces of the ancient Roman Lictor. 

The Webbed Basketwoem con- 
struets a domicile of somewhat hexa- 
gonal form by placing short lengths of grass haulms 
transversely around the bag and so giving it a marked 
resemblance to a small basket. When young it feeds 
upon grasses, but later affects shrubs, and has been 
.early stag-e.' taken npon the grape, plum and apricot. When . 


The Wandering" 
Bag-worin. 




W 

The Lictor^‘5 
Bag^worm. 
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this stage the bag being fuHy designed for its purpose^ the caterpillar 
spins a Aveb all over the exterior, forming a strong coat of grey silk. 

Thr Thorn Basicetworm is perhaps the largest species found in 
Natal, and it forms a particularly handsome 
basket fx’om the large white thorns of its host,, 
which are arranged as a neat encircling pali- 
sade about the outside of the bag. The earlier 
stages of this insect have not been observed 
so that one cannot speculate upon the con-r 
struction of the completed bag with any 
degree of certainty, but from appearances the 
caterpillar must at some time of its growth 
reconstruct its pi-emises on a large scale and 
no doubt is compelled' to get out- 
side the , bag to place the com- 
ponent parts of the palisade with 
that precision and nicety in which 
they appear finally . 

The u-Mahambanendhlwane 
is a small form commonly found 
in the grass with its basket 
constructed of evenly-cut grass 
haulms upon similar principles to ^ Maham 

The Thorn Basketworm. Lictor’s BagWOrm. It -would banendhlwahe’ 

appear that this insect super- 
imposes one edifice upon another^ the tail part of the basket 
resembling the upper, except in point of size and freshness of the* 
material of which it is constructed. The Native cognomen has been 
applied to this form because it is the species usually referred tb.. 
Curiously enough, it is believed that if cattle eat these bagworms they 
are poisoned and die foaming at the mouth. Of this the Natives of 
Natal, Zululand and the Transvaal are fully convinced, and like some- 
other Native siiperstitions it is well rooted in the minds of many 
farmers. There is no evidence to support, the contention, and what 
experiments have been made show that the inseGts had no such ill- 
efiect.':' '' /■' ' . , ^ 

THE WATTLE BAairOEM 

Since the publication of the writer’s;", first report, in which the- 
original account of the natural history g 1 the Wattle was given, 

the wattle indtistry has assiimed an importance practically speaking 
second to none ni the Colony. Further, it is an industry of which each 
new year sees some greater development. To the local grower, with liis- 
trees free from the one hundred and one insects which feed upon wattles 
in their . native habitat, Australia, the Bagworm,— until he grows ' ao- 
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CListomed to it,- — appears a considerable menace to this indiistr}^. How- 
ever^ as a pest^ it is no worse to-day than it was twelve years ago; and if 
occasionally it does assume alarming proportions^ it never becomes ab- 
solutely ruinous. Perhaps one year it is more prevalent than another^ 
or perchance it does some havoc in a young plantation, but, dii no way 
does it threaten nor impede the steady and forward development of the 
industry. 



Female. Male. 

The Wattle Bag-worm, male and female bags. 


Like to the foregoing species, this is a South African insect and its 
original and natural host plant is the Thorn tree. It is a well-known 
fact that, in their natural environment, insects seldom become injuriously 
predominant. This is, of course, not always the ease, as, for example, 
the Colorado Beetle in America and the Mealie Grul} in South Africa, but 
it holds good in a general way through oid; the Insect World* 

The mealie-grub has become an injurious factor, first, because of a 
superabundance cf food supplies, and, secondly, because the *loea] culture 
of the nlealie cloes not interfere with that course of events wdiich would 
occur were the plant growing in a state of Nature. The original hosts of 
the ineali e-grub were of African origin, and most probably impho 
(sorghum) and amabele (Kafir corn). 

In a wild state these plants would be eaten down too much to be 
plentiful, so the increase of the insect would be limited by food supplies-; 
fuidher, of course, the plants would be scattered and not growing by tho 
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acre. Again^ the stalks and roots would remain in the soil and provide 
winter quarters for the hybernating caterpillars. It is liere that by leav- 
ing the mealie stalks in the lands throughout the winter tlie grower leaves 
matters in as natural a state as possible, ddie mealie-griib,, tlierefore., lias- 
become a pest primarily because an abuiidanee of food su]:)plies larrinits 
a numerical increase which Nature iK3\'er eonteinplated, and furtlier be- 
cause^ more nourishing food tends towards a greater issue ; secondarily, the- 
sysiem of cultivation provides for the hybernation of the grubs in excess 
of their requirements so that a far greater number live over from season 
to season than could occur in a state of Nature. Nowadays, it is prac- 
tically beyond the influence of its natural checks as not only has it found 
ii. tlie new host a more nourishing food plant but one wliieli provides it 
with, a greater degree of protection from frost, parasites and other iin- 
piopitions contingencies of its dormant period. 

The adoption of the wattle by the Bagworm provides a somewhat^ but 
not u'liolly, parallel case. Food supplies' are more abundant and trees 
are cdoser together^ but no greater degree of artificial protection from 
natural drawbacks is enjoyed. Consequently, as the Bagworm increases 
nuiiiericailv', so its increase is more or less set of! l)y the reaction of 
Naturexs cheeks and the increase of parasitic and predatory enemies. 

Later, in discussing the details of the development of this insect, 
there will be mentioned a remarkable liabit displayed by the newly 
hatched caterpillars which can only have for its objective the more 
thorough dispersal of the species. It will be shown that as a result of 
tin’s habit the only means the insect has of ensuing its distribution is of 
a. passive nature and entirely due to accidental transportation by some 
other active agent. Where the power or instinct to .migrate is lost, its 
place is not uniisiially supplied by the instinct to secure transportation by 
exceptional means, as in the case of the .Bagworm. We see sometliiiig of 
this i.n stiulv'ing ticks. These creatures have but little Jiiigiaitory 
i)istinel and do not, as one might reason ably stippose, prowl ahoui in 
seaivli ol: hosts ; but they have exceptionally devchqitHl th(W to 

catch on to every moving object brushing against then i, and fiirtlier they 
have the extra provision of being able to live without food for extensive 
periods-— about six months in the case of ordinary ticks and several years 
in' the ea^e' of fowlTicks. 

Findheiy^ whenever the continuance of a species is so left to cliance,. 
Nature provides for adverse eireumstaiices by giving to these her creatures' 
great powers of reproduction. Thus such small aiiiraals as ticks produce 
fronrtwo to twmty thousand young, whilst the Bagworm lays about 1,(> 00 
eggs. It is most obvious that thei'e is a ruthless disregard for life in 
Nature^s ways. For example, 300 Bagworms amongst an acre of wattle 
trees would to the praetiea^^ mean nothing. If only 100 of these 
were females, however, their grandchildren when fulhsi^ed wonld, on a 
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most reasonable estimate, when laid out upon the ground cover 12, acres 
of land. Instead, however, of there being a few hundred to the acre there 
are always thousands, and but a very small proportion of their progeny 
indeed come to maturity. Tiie life of a Bagwonn is one series of disasters : 
the bulk are destroyed almost as soon as they are born; of what are left 
the majority die or are destroyed before they have designed a full-sized 
domicile; and of the full-sized bags, as a rule, only 18 to 20 per cent, con- 
tain living insects. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the natural history of the Wattle Bagwonn 
from original investigations. The young 
caterpillars hatch and leave the maternal 
about the second or third week of 
j lijlllll September (this occurs a few weeks earlier 

* lji Hhlpp coast). In this stage they are tiny, 

; t|' iji'lyyil'l black caterpillars only ahoiit one twenty- 

' r i fourth of an inch in length. Upon eiuerg- 

I , ' Jlljillll 1 from the hag they display iimisiial 

I ‘ Is j iii 1 activity, hut do not nmrmence feeding' iiii- 

[ mediately. For several days they seeiu coii- 

^ ' r about, suvspendiiig theniselves 

ii }ifi|w! mid-air by silken strands like spiders. 

J j Jii Should they by chance come in eontaet 

i u R/ImI . wdth some ad]hcent object, they 

1 ' j/ijlij I'fji' silken span thus formed and use 

1 a ladder, up and down which they 

‘ travel in a purposeless manner. Often a 

great colony of young worms may he ob- 
served on a wide ladder between tw'o 

Young Bagwonns disporting on branches, the strauclfi being as much as 30 
silken ladder just after hatching’ . i b . y . , . 

fro u eggs inches and more in lengin. This peeiilia? 

feature is actually the iiisecds’ 

wards tlispersiou, and it is because of it alone that Bag worms are broiight 
to a new plantation either from the native hushes or other w'attles. 

These silken threads, on which the new-born caterpillars disport them- 
selves, are glutinous and easily broken, so that they cling readily to 
any passing object breaking thrGugh them. So it is easy to conceive 
some bird or insect carrying off a score or more of the young caterpillars 
still struggling on the broken strands. The feasibility of this has often 
been deinonstrated by breaking through the strands wdtli a stick, and 
larvse have been so transported fbr a mile or more. 

tired of freedom or with 
the development of appetite, those caterpillars which have escaped an un- 
timely end and find themselves favourably located, -settle dowm to tlie 


silken ladder just after hatching 
■ fro:u eggs- 
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eoustraction of their infantile cases which, upon completion, are more or 
lest replicas of that from which they themselves have not long emerged. 



a h c d € £ 

Young Bagworm constructing its bag. 


The first thing the young caterpillar does is to encircle its neck— or 
rather the region one may so designate— with a narrow silken collar. The 
first part of the operation consists in gnawing off little fragments of the 
leaf surf aee^ which are fastened up with freshly spun silk. In 20 or 30 
minutes a narrow strap is completed, and this is fastened down with silk 
■at each end to the leaf surface. After a detailed inspection it now places 
itself astraddle of its work, and, bending the head down, dives under- 
neath, so that it turns a somersault and for a moment lies upon its liaek 
strapped down '^‘under the chin^^ to the leaf. Presently it turns over on 
to its feet again so that the strap lies over the back of the body. Work 
now recommences and soon a small narrow collar encircles the neck. 
Prom now onwards the structure of the bag is simple for the wldtli of the 
collar is gradually increased by adding silk and fragineiits to tlie anterior 
margin, and as it grows in depth it is worked bade further and further 
over the body so that in the course of th,i‘ee or four lionrs the little 
creature is completely encased. Three or four hours more are given to 
the finishing touches and the strengthening up of tlie fabric with an inner 
lining of silk. When finished to the entire satisfaction of the maker — 
and if one observes them carefully for the six or seven hours the wliole 
operation takes one is greatly impressed with the creaturevs fastidiousness 
—oi! it marches on lifers journey, for good or ill, witli its back cocked up- 
right over its head with the perfect self-assurance of many of God's small 
'.Creatures. ■■ ■ 

As the caterpillar grows, so from time to time when occasion demands 
the size of the bag is increased by additions to the anterior margin. Quite 
a month passes before sufficient growth is made need a hag more than 

hatf-an-ineh in length, and for another 
month this is^ •scarcely in creased in size,. 
.'At ;the.:end':''':of two' .months ...alterations 
and improvements arc effected in the 
Fully-grown caterpillar, female, appearance of these l‘nhitatioiis-“*-*'rn.uch 
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longer pieces of leaf are now cut off and attached to the exterior, together 
with bits of twigs and seed-pods. These additional ornaments make the bags 
look very much larger. They are not, however, completed for another month. 
After the middle of January, although the worms feed as much as ever, 
the bags are not further enlarged. Tending continues until the cold- 
weather sets in about May, when the bags are webbed tightly to the twigs 
and the mouth closed. In webbing the bags up the twigs are usually 
eBeircled with a strong band of silk, and as a consequence when the spring 
iiush starts twigs often become cohstricted and break in the wind at these 
2 )oinfs. An examination of the bags at ' this time will show some much 
plumper than others, and the caterpillars in the bigger bags are propor- 
tionately bigger than those in the smaller. The former are females, the 
latter males. Having reached this stage the male caterpillars, turning the 
Head towards the lower opening of the bag, at once transform into pupsa ; 
the female caterpillars, on the other hand, hybernate without changing 
tlieir form, and it is not until late in July or early in August that the 
change into the pupa stage oecurs. In the case of the females the pupa 
Stage lasts for two or three weeks. Shortly after the females transform 
the adult male moths emerge from the bags. Preparatory to emergence 
tlie chrysalis wriggles itself half out of the opening and so the male is not 
impeded by tlie l)ag in any way in its final and most hazardous 
change of form. At this stage in some districts the males ara 
eagerly songht for by little insGctivoimiis birds— Ihe little '^'silver eye^^ 
of the Thorns— and nothing is more interesting 
than to watch these little feathered ilrlngs closely 
serutmising and examining one l>ag after another 
alert to capture an emerging male or expectant 
female. 

If, during August, the bags are opened and 
examined it will be -seen that, before entering the 
pupa stage, the caterpillars have spun cocoons of 
silkoii texture within the bag, and within these in- 
ner cocoons the eggs are deposited by the females. 

These measure three-hur.dredtlis of an inch across, 
and some 1,600 are deposited by a single female. 

The larvm, when full-grown, measure from J iMch 
to 1 inch ill length. The body Is of dark brown 
colour, except the head iHoraeic seg- 

ments, the former being mottled with I'ed, aticl the 
thoracic segments with three broad, longitudinal 
bauds of a dull, white colour. The chrysalis of the 
male is of a dark red-brown or almost black colour, 
about three-fifths of an inch in length, and is of 
lionual appearance. , 
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Male Moth of the Bag worm. 


The adult male is a <smari browiiivsli; 
)moth;, with transparent^ wasp-like wings 
The body^ which measures a little over i 
iiieh^ is clothed, as if with velvet, by many 
hair-like scales. Across tlie expanded wings 
the measurement is about one and one-Jifth 
inches. The abdomen is capable of irLUch 
extension. The chrysalis of the female 
stout, conspieiiously segmented, of a reddish-brown colour and about 
seven-teiitlis of an inch in length and three-tenths in width. The head 
of the caterpillar is rudely indicated and the posterior is pointed and, 
‘turnisiied ivith a small orihee. 

The adult ik'inale is a maggot-like creature. The region of the 
head and thorax is brown, and of a corneous nature, terminating in 
two points, all the organs, such as legs, month parts are aborted. The 
six true legs are represented by small, conical papillas, the largest being 
those on the first thoracic segment. The first thoracic segment is fur- 
3iished with a pair of lateral protuberances, the apices of which are trun- 
cate. The abdominal segments are clothed with a downy hair, and tlie 
last ends in a tubular sexual organ, which it is possible the insect passes, 
through the opening in the pupa-shell to cohabit wdth the male. 

Other than upon acacias and mimosas, these 
Bagworms are seldom found feeding; they will, 
however, be occasionally met with upon apple 
trees and oaks, particularly -when growing in the 
vicinity of wattles. In such eases, of course, the 
appearance of the bag is considerably modified l:>y 
the portions of leaves of oak and apple used in 
its decoration. 

Gomparatively speaking, few" Bagworms reach 
maturity. Prom my observations of two seasons 
it appeared that about only 18 per cent, of 
the full-sized bags found in a plantation eon- 
taiiiad full-grown insects. The females produced 
are more numerous than males, but at maturity 
there is a fairly even number of both sexes alive, 
from every 100 bags upon the trees only 14,400 

1,600 eggs for nine bags only, 9 per cent, of adult females being left. This 
is small compared with a possible 150,000 should the 75 per cent, of females 
come to maturity. The destnrction of 82 per cent, of the Bagworms dur- 
ing the last stages of their growth (for no notice has been taken of the* 
deaths in the earlier stages), is dim to several causes. The larger numb 
suceumb to parasitic fungi, others to ichneumon and dipterous flies. Oe- 
casionally, too, another enemy, at present unknovm', plays a most im- 



A Bagwona which lias 
fed upon Apple rohage. 

Calculating roughly,. 
are produced, ke.. 
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portant role in destroying these insects. This is not the work of the 
small bird to which allusion has already been made. What this enemy is 
1 ain inuiijle to say^ but it secures the Eagworm intact, tearing or cutting 
a neat circular hole in the side of the bag just large enough to extricate 
the worm. 

Speaking of newdy-liatched worms, I feel certain that a great number 
never reacli the first bag-making stage,, falling victims to many untoward 
eireiinistances during the time which elapses between emerging froni- 
the maternal bag and when they commence to furnish a home for 
themselves. Treatment 

In the ease of attack upon a few trees, spraying with Paris green or 
arsenate of lead and water, or hand-picking, should control the pest. 
Where a large plantation of grown trees is affected, however, I fear that 
the profits upon wattle-growing are not sufficient to warrant treatment of 
this sort, if indeed any, unless, of course, its existence is threatened. 
This is, considering the number of natural enemies from which the Bag- 
worin suiters, even in seasons favourable to its increase, hardly to be ex- 
pected. Should the pest appear in large numbers in young plantations, 
where the trees are well within reach, a profitable plan to adopt would be 
to. liand-piek thoroughly and burn the bags collected, or else spray with 
arsenate of lead. 


Irrigatioii reekiins ari^d wastes; makes a prosperous country; causes 
the desert to blossoin and overcomes the destructive effects of the pai'ch- 
iiig southern winds; insures full erop-s every season; improves land at 
each subinergence, and consequently does not wear out the soil; jnc- 
duces support for dense population; miiitiplies the productive capacity 
of soils; destroys insects and worms and producer perfect fruit; creates 
Avealth from water, sunshine and soil; makes the farmer independent of 
the rainfall; ... makes the production of the choicest fruits povssible, 
and prolongs the liaryest period of various cimpe if so desired; affords 
a sure foundation for the creation of wealth; lessens the clanger of 
floods; utilises the virgin soil of the mountain regions; . . . insures two 
or more crops annually in the low altitudes; will increase three-xoid the 
value of iands having rainfall; keeps off the early approach of Jack 
Frost; improves the quality and increases fully one-eighth and some- 
times one-fourth the size of fruits, vegetables and grains; makes farming 
prolltable ill xvaste places and forever forest alls the inroads caused by 
the ghost of drought; and will finally solve the great labour question 
and fortify against the alarming increase of city populations . — DitU 
^Yikox Farming'^). 
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Maiare foi* the Metmfeeture of Alcohol, 


A POSSIBLE INDUSTEY FOE NATAL. 


Thb manu.factnre of industrial alcohol upon a large scale is one oi' 
j^'^atal's coming indiistries. For years past methylated spirit has been 
turned out in some quantity on our sugar estates;, hut its manufaeture 
has never assumed any very great degree of iniportanee. Articles on 
the subject j as well as on the use of alcohol in automobiles' of all kinds, 
to take the place of gasoline, etc., for illumination purposes, have ap- 
peared from time to time in these pages, and the pos>sibilities before 
the industry have repeatedly been pointed out. 

Little, however, has been said regarding the manufaeture of de- 
natured alcohol from mealies, although this grain forms one of our 
staple crop‘S-.. Here, surely, is an opening for our surplus mealies that 
-are too poor to export, and liere would be provided a fresh opening for 
mealies that would furnish another stimulus to the cultivation of this 
important grain. 

In America, the great mealie-country of the world, commercial al- 
cohol is made on a large scale from mealies, rye, barley and other grains; 
.and one of the most striking stories of the use of this article from the 
‘experimental stage to its comniereial use is told in an interesting article 
wliieii appeared recently in llarpe/s WeeJdy. Illinois is one of the great 
.mealie-growiiig States, turning ont over 115,000,000 muids of mealies 
a year — -and (he visitor can believe it as he travels tlirougli tlie endless 
monotony of mealie fields. Every little railway station — and no inatter 
how little— lias its platform for loading mealies into the cars on the 
gidings, and long rows of crilis to receive the maize contrihiitiiiii of local 
farmers to await shipping facilities. 

and everything. It is food, clothing and rent. 
It is to Illinois what steel and coal and iron are to Feiiiisyslvaiua, wliat 
rice is to South Carolina, Avhat tobacco is to Iventiieky and cotton to 
the Gulf States. 

And as you go on westward the picture does not change, in Iowa 
the mealie cux)p amou^^ three hxindred and seveiity-thr .million and 
odd hushel’S; in Xlissouri it is two millions and a quaiier and in Nebraska 
■a little more, with other States, turning in their additional millions to 
the cormnon hopper. 

This maize Avhen harvested goes many ways. St. Louis grindB a 
lot of it. Iowa feeds it to the hogs, and ships it to Chicago ai id the 
Ba# in that form. As a of fact, there are more lunids of meaties 

fed in Iowa Than are grown there, but a vast quantity of inealie pro- 
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ducts of other States finds it way into Illinois; and is ground up in tho 
giant distilleries of Peoria, • 

Maize explains Pepria; in, a way. The town , lies on the of 

the Illinois river, in the inidsf of what is declared^ and rightly, to be 
in sunimer-tiine one of the hottest sections in the United States. Peoria 
was there when folks 'travelled by stage and water, and to this day is 
not touched by the main line of any railroad. The Epek Island and 
the Alton put in branches, there^ ancl over these millions upon millions; 
of bushels of mealies and a mass of . other grains, principally rye and 
harle}:', are trundled into Peoria. It is the distilleries, seventeen a:!! 
told, that have made Peoria famous. It is the centre of spirit manu- 
facture, for it is; or has been until the last few years, the very heart 
and geographical middle of the mealie belt, and the other grains are 
not so far distant as to involve an. excessive haul. This is the economy 
of manufacture, to he near the raw materials. 

One of the biggest and most thoroughly ecpiipped of the great dis- 
tilling establishments of Peoria was the x\tlas— a sky-scraping collection 
of brick buildings in the, outskirts of the town, with a row of mighty 
steel stacks towering np into the sky. 

When the knowledge of what Germany and the other European 
countries were doing with denatured alcohol began to he disseminated 
in this country, when its, Mg utility for purposes of heating, lighting,, 
rnotiye po’wer and commercial manufactiire were made known, the Atlas 
T)istiliery stopped maldng whisky. The last gallon of the national stimu- 
lant was shipped out from its doors some three years ago, and to-day, 
instead of contributing its thousands upon thousands of barrels of 
strong drink, its mills are grinding grain, its cookers and vats and stills 
are seething with the processes that go to the making of denatured 
alcohol. , . , 

The Atlas has ceased to be a drink-maker, and is helping to turn 
Avheels and heat houses by the ;new cheap agent and assisting the cun- 
ning works of commerce and the arts. 

establish^ used, something over three million 
bushels of mealies, 7*.ye and barley,, and the long trains, grain-laden^ 
drawn in by the raihoads from various sections of the fanning eonntry, 
are taken over its sidings and up to the unloading sheds at the side 
of one of the tall buildings. . ‘ 

Pi'om the ear doors it is -shot down through a grating at the side 
of the track under the’ loijg .shed.. Underneath this is a hopper from 
which the flying carriers, whisking up and dowm on their swiftly-moving 
belting, take it up into the big storage receptacles high in the roof. 

Thence it is delivered as needed to the groaning mills, and all the 
air is resonant through the long days, with the sound of the grinding., 
W'hen ground it is transferred to the ^^cookers"*^' in an adjoining rooihi 
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vast metal receptacles that themselYes look like big boilers. Here in 
the shape of mash the grain lies for an hour, and then is forced by 
Tacmim pressure into a vat, where a revolving beam keeps it constantly 
agitated and through which with only brief delay it is pumped into the 
fermenting tubs. 

These are gigantic wooden affairs, with their tops away np in the 
shadows under the roof. Here the grains lie for seventy-two hours. Un- 
derneath the iron-grated floor of the gloomy house where these tubs are 
croArded together there is a Imge cistern, into which the mash drops 
from the tubs. From this cistern, after a short period of retention, it 
is pumped into a beer-still. At this stage of progress the mass is known 
to the distilleryniaii as ‘'heer.’’ 

While it lay in the fermenting-tnhs the yeast was introdneed, so 
that now, when it reaches the beer-still, it is in a lively state of fex*- 
mentation and vapoi's are thrown off, which are the fix’st material re- 
sults of the changes it has undergone. In-side of the still when these 
vapors rise to the top they are condensed into high wines, which are 
dx'awn off, w'hile the mash, with its remaining moisture after all the 
liigh wines have been collected, is carried aAvay to' the feed-hoiise. 

Now that Nature's niysterioxis work of chemical extraction lias been 
perfected, modern ingenuity takes the grains in hand to see what can 
be made of them. Here is where science achieves her finest triumphs 
and becomes the true servant, for it is in the saving of every atom of 
waste, the conversion to profit of things already used and which former 
ages considered of no worth, that latter-day inaniifaetnres makes its 
surest margin of gain. Millions have thus been added to the wealth, 
of the world in the past decade. 

When the mash, .now' known as ‘^slop,^^ heavily saturated with mois- 
ture, is iirst taken to the feed-house it is subjected to heavy pi’essure 
and all possible liquid squeezed out of it. The residxiiim of ( iu:; grain 
is then dried by being run through heated eliambers and over spiral 
evaporators and packed as feed for cattle. 

There still remains, however, the liquid, and this upon examination 
was found Lo be high in nniritive elements. After sundry experiments 
a meehauicai iiiethod was obtained of converting this into solid form, 
.and now it comes out from the final stage of reduction in the shape of 
a thin, breadstuffy browm sheet which when it first leaves the coinpres- 
sing-rolicrs has the appearance of : crepe paper. Added to the dried-out 
grains before mentioned, about four pounds to the bushel, there results 
a iiutritioixs cattle feed, which wet down wntli mealie stalks and other 
solid fqdder is one of the most ellective of milk-prodncers, showing as 
high a« thirty4^ per cent, of proteids, fourteen per cent, of fats, 
{forty: per cent, of carbohydrates, and from twelve to foufteefi cent, 
•of fibre. This utilisation of the fluid residtxnin^^^a a 
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poHiid l;o the value of the feed. Thus the last elements of worth in the 
grain are saved/ and preserved in this go back through the ixiedimn. 
'Of manure to the land to make more mealies. 

This is a digression^ in a way/ but meantime the work of in akin g 
•denatured alcohol goes on without interruption. The high wines which 
were solidified from the vapors thrown off from the mash in the beer- 
vat are again vaporised by means of steam coils and lech'siilled in a 
similar fashion^ after which they come out in the shape of akolr.L 

It is at this stage that the real making of denatured alcohol i(u 
tliese several chemical and manufacturing processes begin. The pure 
.grain alcohol is carried over in long pipes from the distillery to the de- 
naturing bonded warehouse in another part of the great plant and stored 
in an immense tank. 

All along one side of the place are huge, white-painted wooden 
tanks, and at the head of the line a weighing4ank with scales attached, 
into which the pure alcohol is drawn for measurement, and where w'ood- 
aleohol and benzine are added before the denaturing process begins. 
Pipes lead to each of the denaturing tanks, one tank being reserved 
for each of the formulas at present prescribed by the G-oveniment. 

' Uncle Sam keeps serupulons watch of the manufacture to see that 
no pure alcohol escapes to any quarter without paying its due portion of 
tax/ and that all is used in the denaturing processes which render it, 
nominally at least, unclrinkable. 

What is known as the ^^complete^^ denature is made up of ten gal- 
lons of w^ood-alcohol to o^^^ hundred gallons of grain alcohol and the 
further addition of one-half gallon of benzine. This is the mixture as 
it is weighed in the w^eighing-tank and cast otf thence into the other 
tanks where special formulas are prepared. Off at one side of the- ware- 
house is a room ill which are stored all the materials used in the dif- 
ferent ‘Commercial denatures. Plere are benzol, bezme, ether, cam- 
phor, pitro-ii aphtha, caustic soda, castor-oil, oil of nicotine, ammonium 
iodide, sulphuric acid, pyridine, cadmium iodide, and a multitude more 
which are kept under lock and key and accounted for by the store- 
keeper, emd which are added in prescribed quantities in the various 
tanks to theUkoniplete.’' 

When these denatures are finished the barrels are rolled up and 
filled from 'the tanks, and the gaugers keep record of it all. To dis- 
iiiiguish the denatured alcohol in shipment from the ordinary alcoholic 
products, green-painted barrels are used to contain it, and for the ship- 
ments to the great chemical manufaeturing houses of the East steel 
drums are employed.', ''V''"";:, 
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Thts Position of Enst Const FevSrm 


LISTS OF OlTTBltBAKS DIIBING JANUABY AND FEBRUARY. 


The Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of oiithreaks of East Coast Eever that have occurred dur- 
ing the period 21st January to 20th Eebriiary:- — 

Dmidm Di^/ricC— Outhreahs on farms “Diervlakte” (north of Vry- 
held line). ^'Gowrie'’ (east of main line), ^‘"Evansdale” (east of main line). 

U/nvoU Distriot^^ on farms '^^Midclieton/^ ^‘^Good Hope/'^ 

^^mtzicht;^ 

UfrecJil — Outbreak on farm ^^Groot Vallei.^’ 

CH}/ Division. — Outbreaks on farms Seotland^^ (cattle of In- 

dian), '^^Camp Driftif (cattle of Indian). 

Umgeni Dmsion.~^PlesBi^^ ^%ittletoaV (this farm, 

tiiat portion of Uingeni Division ■which, for East Coast Fever, is con- 
sidered in the Magisterial Division of Eichmond). 

Outbreaks on farms; “Ellers ^^Shawswood/^ J. M. 
Bucbanatfs portion of ^*Stoeklands/^ 

Gamp on farms -'^Sterkspruit/'^ A. hlewland^s per- 

rioii of ‘'^Valsch Eiver.^^^^ 

Weenen County. — 'Outbreak on farm MCelvin (Trove/^ 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial Divi- 
sions:— The whole of the Province of Zuliiland, the whole of Victoria 
County, Vrylieid, Bahanango, Ngotshe, Panlpietersburg. 


A Simple Test foil Lime in , a Soil.— Tako a few shovel- 
fuls of soil from different parts of the field or orchard and 
dry, pulverise, and mix thcni thoroughly together. Take a/ few 
ounces of this, powder, and reduce to ashes on an iron shovel over 
a fire. Put these ashes when, cppl into a glass tumbler and mix with 
them as much water as it will take to, c.ovei: them. Stir this with a glass 
rod or wooden stick, huh^upt ;With,.anyt]ung metallic. To this paste add, 
an ounce of liydrochloric acid,, which is commonly sold as niuiratic acid, 
or spirits of salts, the mixture hclng stirred all the time. If a fairly 
brisk effervescence takes place, it may be taken for granted that the 
soil contains a fair percentage of lime, but if little or no offer cescTUicc 
takes place the soil contains little or no lime. — Bulletin No 6, Depart-^ 
meiit of Agrieiilture, Tasmania. 
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Among the Farmers. 


THE ASSOOIATIOHS DUEING THE MONTH. 


KBANTZKOP. 

'The Ivrantzkop Farmers’ Association held their annual general meeting 
* on the 23rd January^ with the jnesident (Mr. M. Landsberg ) in th e 
'diair. There were present among others, Messrs. 0. J. wnn Eooyen (L’s 
son), P. J. Nel, J. 'T. Martens (D. J.’s son), A. W. Ambler, J. P.VeI, W. 
F. J^uss, P. J. Nel, L. M. J. van Eooyen, Jnn., Cl. T. Yan Eooyen, J. F. 
Clark, L. J, E"el (L.’s son), F. E. van Eooyen, J. H. van Eooyen, P. E. 
Vermaak, L, M. J. van Eooyen (Scottsdale), L. AI. van Eooyen (J.'s 
•son), 0. J, van Eooyen (Albany), F. H. Yiiss, E. P. Alarteiis, and G. T. 
van Eooyen (secretary). 

President’s Eeport. 

The following report of the President was read by the secretary:— 

Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in presenting to yon my second 
■annual report. 

The Association has now been two years' in force and we have a fairly 
;gdod niembersHp. ' 

During the past year three special general meetings were held, at 
’whieh there was an average attendance of 25 'members. One committee 
..meeting^Was 'also. held. ■■ 

The Agricultural Union, 

■ We do not all recognise the good work that has been done and is 
being done by the IsTatal Agricultural Union, which is a powerful force in 
working out the destiny of the agriculturists in the Colony. We cannot, 
however, have it too clearly driven home to us, that if individual members 
of agricultural associations do not take an active interest in their respec- 
tive associations and if farmers’ associations such as ours are not properly 
supported the Union’s power will be more or less weakened. We must see 
that every member of our Association has a good opportunity afforded 
him to state his views, and that the views of our Association are brought 
before the Union in proper form. If members will only think, they will 
■see how valuable a privilege it is to ha\e the views brought forward at oui 
meetings. This Association was represented at the Congress by Mr. G- 
T. van Eooyen and myself, the results of which I have already reported 
■'to you in the meeting held in Jnne. 

East Coast Fever, 

In regard to this terrible disease, the outlook, which was dark when . 
iwe held our last annual general meeting, is very much darker to-clay. 
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The disease has now come very close^ the latest outbreaks being on farms- 
Siitheiiand and Elandskop;, while the disease is ravaging in the Nyoniyezwe- 
Location and coming as far down as PauEs Mission Station, at tlie' 
'^Stikitikid' Gentlemen, let ns therefore endeavour by every possible 
means in our power to prevent as far as possible the calamity which 
threatens to destroy our sole means of cultivating our farms. I iirmiy 
believe that the best known means of preventing the disease reaching us is 
to absolutely proliibit the movement of cattle in our Division excepting' 
those whicli are removed for immediate slaughter. This, no doubt, piitS’ 
us to a great inconvenjence, but if, by enduring these comparatively small 
iueonveiiiences wm are able to save our oxen to draw otir ploughs, etc.,, 
and our cows to supply us with milk and butter, we vail be amply repaid 
for whatever inconvenience we may have endured. So long as we can 
have our oxen for farm woik, I donT think onr farming operations wilt 
be much inteiTerefl with. But if we lose them I must confess I see small 
prospect of our being able to do much in the way of producing crops. Let 
ns not therefore become apathetic in our endeavours to fight the disease, 
but let us be very vigilant and erect fences and barriers wherever possible,, 
and if we observe such fences as hard and fast boundaries we may hope to 
save our cattle for* at any rate a .few more years. I also recommend the 
cleansing of cattle from ticks, as it is well known that our greatest enemy 
is the tick. To destroy it altogether would be im|30ssible, but I think we 
can go a longAvay if we continually clean our cattle. Since wm had our 
last annual general meeting the Minister of Agriculture has abandoned 
the flglit against the East Coa-sf Fever and has handed matters over to^ 
Advisory Boards, ])ut the disease is still spreading. I really think, 1h3\v- 
e\’C‘r, that through tlie pro.m]3t steps and good managemcjit of our Advisory 
.Boord, wdio have worked so well for tJie good of all, that the disease lias 
not spread more in our Divisio]!. Let us one and all do all we can to 
help tlie Advisory Board and think that we arc one of the Board in- 
dividually. 

Mealies, 

The general outlook for the future from a inealie-growers point, of 
view is hopeful in spite of . the East Coast Fever. The consoiner, both in 
England and on the Continent has finally u'ealise^^ that the South Africaii' 
menlie is the best grown, so it remains for the farnier but to put some- 
thing ill the ground when he will gather from his haboiirs results that will 
1)0 eiTiiiienthy satisfactory from a financial -point of view, and Natal vshould 
take its proper place as one of the big niealie exporting countries. I 
hope, gentlemen, that notwithstanding the severe^^ back in hailstorms, 
etc., the farming community have experienced this season, we will go 
forward witli redoubled efforts. Dn the ; whole tliis district has rnade 
wonderful progress in mealie-growing. The quantity of menlic^s reaped 
and tl'ie yield per acre are steadily increasing. To-day we have the finest 
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and most np to date implements and machinery that the world can pro-^ 
dnce. Considering that stock-farming is greatly interfered with by Tick 
Fever Eegnlations, I would urge it upon every farmer to plant every 
available acre with mealies and apply fertilizers as much as possible and 
as far as his resources will admits and I am sure^ gentlemen^ that your 
ineonies will be doubled notwithstanding the ravages of East Coast Fever. 

The Wattle Industry, 

To-day, gentlemen, we have in our Division alone over 5;,000 acres of 
wattles, and many more acres are stilt being put under cultivation. At 
the present time we have a very unreliable market, which causes us great 
anxiety at times. A meeting of wattle-growers called by the Minister of 
Agriculture was held in Maritzburg during hTovember last to consider the 
advisability of having all bark graded and a Government mark put 
thereon before being exported. In my opinion, gentlemen, I consider this 
was a step in the right direction, and I attended the meeting. But the 
Wattle Growers-’ IJnion were opposed to such a step and many difficulties^ 
were pointed out. We should not, however, be discouraged at their de- 
cision. We in Krantzkop must combine and export our bark direct. I 
consider our bark in this Division is of a. very high class, and I am sure? 
we will not be long in establishing a sound and reliable market oversea, 
if we combine and work honestly together in exporting only high class' 
bark, while the inferior and young bark can be exported as such. The? 
CGntinually falling prices in dSTatal should urge us on to it, as in England 
eorresponcling reduction does not take place, and all our profit is going tO' 
the middleman* namely, the wattle-buyers in Hatal. Both the secretary 
and myself have had oommunieations from abroad, which I lay on the 
table for inspection, with a view of exporting bark direct and our future 
prospects seem very favourable. : ^ 

Sheep Farming, 

It is a pity that more of our farmers do not go in for sheep farming, 
which has undoubtedly proved to be a very prosperous pursuit. With 
Tic-k Fever threatening ns from all sides, I consider we should go in 
more for sheep and improve our flocks. Native sheep-stealing, which was- 
brought up by a member at one of the meetings during the 3 W, is very 
prevalent, and he was perfectly correct in stating that it is very difficult 
to detect this everlasting evil. The detective scheme winch is carried 
on ill some of the Divisions is very expensive though the Government 
are prepared to meet iis half way with the expenses, but the small flocks 
we liave in this Division does not justify us to spend £10 or more a 
icon til in detecting the evil, Beveral acres of Paspaluin b.ave been 
]dointcd by different farmers, and it, has .proved to be a verv valuabler 
'winter grass. . ^ ..'m 
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The Lalour Question, 

Amongst other hopeful and promising prospects in eonneetion with 
agriculture is the fact that native labour is abundant. I am amongst 
those who firinlY believe that we have in the native race a. siifficieiit and 
adequate supplv of labour for all requirements of the Clolony's industries. 
If this labour is not properly utilised there may be some groinnls for 
saying that our labour supply must be supplemented by the introduction 
of the Indians, but I think ibis is a most dangerous expedient of getting 
over a teniporary difficulty and will end only in future diffiiculty and 
trouble, and our native problem, which is very difficnlt of solution, will 
he ten times worse to deal with if we have a large and iinpoverished native 
population for whom we can find no employment. 

Kranizhop Railway. 

I cannot hold out any hope that onr railway line will be built soon. 
Tlie petition lias not been presented to Parliament yet, but as soon as 
they assemble' the petition will he there. I believe the Governnient have 
•raised a loan for the construct, ion of railway lines, A Cominission was 
appointed, but they unfortunately took no evidence regarding our line, 
as I am certain we are justified in applidng for it. Even if we leave 
our wattle out of the cpiestion, we have still a valuable asset in our li\u 
■stock, and we will only then realise the amount of money there is in 
oream. I know from good authority that twenty -five coavs can easily 
bring £18 to us in one month. 

Fertilizers, 

The secretary is endeavouring to induce farmers to co-operate and 
get tlieir bone dust or other fertilizers through the Association in bulk. 
In this way we may be able to get it cheaper and long terms of credit 
until the farmers have reaped their crops. Those who are anxious to do 
this must hand in their names to the secretary and the quantity re<|uirerl. 
He will tlien communicate Avith the merchants, and if the exeeutive com- 
mittee consider the prices sufficiently low the Association can then 
purchase such fertilizers at the reduced rate. This has been merely 
suggested, and I trust this meeting will give it their earnest considera- 
tion. It in ay happen that it would not be necessary to do this, as there 
are great hopes that the fertilizer which is being dug out and eruslied at 
Weenen may prove to be a great success. A test has been made and it has 
so far proved to be a valuable fertilizer. 

Financial Position, 

As you Avill see from the treasurer’s statement of income and ex- 
penditure we ha A^e a balance on hand of £13 6s. Id., Avlricli is very satis- 
factory. Many members are in ainear with their subseriptions, and they 
liaAn had to be struck of! this list of members according to the Rules. 

During the year a syndicate rvas fonnecl to experiment on a euro 
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lor Tick Fever. I imnaediately called a committee meeting to encourage 
this syndicate but nobody attended. Myself and the secretary then took 
it upon ourselves and gave £6 towards it^ as I considered every body 9 ! 
farmers like our Association must encourage a move in this direction. 
What is £6 if we consider the amount of capital in the live stocky and 
we really thought that we were doing the best for our Association. But 
on a general meeting being called our action was criticised and set asid.e;, 
and myself and tlie secretary have, refunded the amonnt to the Association. 

We have now got a stand which the Government granted us for the 
purpose of building a pnblic hall. We cannot^ however, proceed with the 
building at once, but the stand was secnred in ease we required it, which 
1 am sure we will build on sooner or later. Our Buies and Regulations 
have been registered, but we have not yet ,got the title deeds owing to the 
absence of tlie Governor. 

1 must conclude ]:>y tendering my tlianks to all office-bearers, com- 
mittee and u] embers for their willing support and kindly help in the 
working of our Association, and in partienlar to our honorary secretary, 
Mr. G. T. van Eooyen, who, although a young man, proved himself an 
enthusiastic and competent worker. * ? ‘ 

Gentlemen, in electing me for two years in succession as yoxir pre- 
sident you liave honoured me, and I trust that my efforts in endeavouring 
to promote the welfare of our Association have given satisfaction. 

The Presidents report was unanimously adopted, as was also a state- 
ment of income and expenditure read by the hon. treasurer. The follow- 
ing office-bearers were then elected President, Mr. M, Landsberg, O.O. ; 
vice-president, Mr. P. R. Vermaak * cominittee, Mr. J. P. ISTel, Elandskpp; 
Mr. C. J. van Eooyen, Albany Mr. L, M. J. van Eooyen, jun., Dr. 
Proksch, Mr. E. P. Martens, Mr. C. J. van Eooyen (L.’s son), Mr. J. A. 
G. Mare and Mr. F. E. van Eooyen * secretary and treasurer, M-r. 6 . Tk 
van Eooyen. ' ■ ^ , ' ' y / : f ' ' : . , 

After a little further business the proceedings tenninated. . ^ 

ITOODSBEEG. ' ‘ ' >> 


The Xoodsberg Eoad AgTieultural Association held its annual general 
meeting at Wartbxirg on the 29th January, with Air. Fritz Eeielie, JJh, 
the l.hesident of tlie Assoeiation, in the chair. The attendance was not 
as lai-ge ns on former occasions on accoxxnt of the state of the xveat])er. 

Piesidekt's Address. 

The Secretary having read the ihinxites of tlie previous meeting, the 
Presi < I eni delivered h is anmxal report as follows : — . ’ 

Gontle'nen,— I have the pleasxxre; of presenting herewith my annual 
report at the close of the eleventh ffnaneial year of the ISToodslierg Eoad 
Agricxdturah 'Associatiom k ’ , "Vyk , -k, .ym 
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Last year again oiir Association has not held the annual show to 
which we once used to look forward with pleasure^ d)ut under present 
circumstances the abandoning of the sliow was no doubt th(3 wisest 
course to adopt. With Last Coast hbver in front of us, and with liinited 
funds in hand we should have faced failure in attenipting to hold tlu3 
show all tlie same. A good show or no show at all has been our motto 
from the beginning. It does not seem likely at present that country showvS 
on the okl lines Vvill snceessfnlly be held for some years to come. Besides;, 
nidi the present iinaneial state of the Colony;, it is hardly reasonable to 
ask Government for the accustomed subsidy to the show fluids^ and the 
private subscriptions can hardly be expected to improve. 1 advise all 
members of our Association who are eager to exhibit to support the 
Maritzburg Agricultural Show^, and there to try for s access in conipeti- 
tion with ihe whole Colony. There are some difficulties to overcome in 
placing your exhibits on the Maritzburg show to the same advantage as 
you are used to on our local show, but a prize awarded there will be the 
more valuable to the successful exhibitor. 

During the year we had a proposal before us to dispose of our Show 
ifall, but eventually better counsels prevailed, I airi pleased to say, and 
cur Show Hail was left standing, although there may not be special use 
for the building at the moment. I with others should niiieh have de- 
plored the falling of the hall, and the end of the i\.ssociation, which no 
doubt wmuld have gone hand in liand. 

Oiir foremost and principal thought during the year centred in the 
approaching East Coast Fever, and I regret having to chronicle the out- 
bread of the disease in several parts of the Magisteiial Division, althoug’u 
the central sub-division is still free as far as we know. Several meetings 
of our Association liave especially dealt witli this cjuestion, and the local 
Advisory Boards have not had altogether an easy tinie. Altiiough the 
Minister of Agriculture liad promised to give tlie Advisory Boards a free 
hand, in tlieir districts there have been frequent occasions for frietion, a.nd 
after all the Advisory Boards are not the institutions they ought to 1)6. 
Their only use at present is to enforce proper fencing and to see to the 
destruction of ticks, which seem, more numerous at present than for tlie 
last few years, especially after the sharp and sudden frosts the winter be- 
fore last, whicli also no doubt killed a good number of insects and thus 
helped to keep our orchards free from them during the following siimnier. 

Our xTssoeiation also took shares in the Eacover S 3 mdieate, which 
had been formed at Ladysmith, for the financial support of a veterinary 
surgeon who was said to have found a remedy for East Coast Eever, whieh 
was to prove by trial on a larger scale. Our Association and others 
wnllingly came forward, but in the end the management of this concern 
never infonned us of the resu^^^^ despite different enquiries made 

by our seeretaiy. I strongly protest against this action, and I am rather 
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surprised at when looking at the names of the gentlemen who pro- 
moted the syndicate. I thought better of them! 

These remedies are nsnally brought before the public with much' 
bustle and end in dead silence. There eertainl}^ is no cure whatsoever yet, 
.and very unlikely that one will be found. The only safeguard is the 
prohibition of all movement of cattle (including the movement of 
^slaughter cattle from infected farms, which unfortunately the Agricul- 
tural Department will not enforce) and the stamping out process, if this 
had properly been taken in hand at the beginning. No single in-contact 
•beast ought to have been moved from an infected farm. Much time, 
labour and money has been wmsted already over this deadly disease, and is 
still being wasted, the only benefit perhaps going to cattle dealers, who 
must make good profits at the prices they pay at present to the I'ariiiers, 
who are at their mercy. 

The only advice -whicii reasonably can be given in the matter is a 
thorough fight against the ticks, which should be reduced to the possible 
minimum, and in the meantime fences to be kept in proper repair and 
farms guarded. 

Good progress in agriculture is being made in our district, and tlie 
■extended operations nowadays compare very favourably in every respect 
with former years. The mealie-fields get larger every year, and the cul- 
tivation shows a marked improvement, the results being accordingly 
'.'Satisfactory." 

Early last season the grub in the mealies was bad throughLOut the 
district, but after w^e got over that stage, the local conditions were more 
favourable than in most parts of the Colony, and most farmers reape<l 
good crops, which with the good prices of mealies were very >¥01001210 
indeed. 

Kafir corn has not had the same attention given to it as formeriy, 
and a considerably less quantity is now being planted. The price offered 
for this article is certainly mo inducement to extend its cultivatfim in 
preference to mealies. 

More attention is now paid to the feeding of stock and to the im- 
provement of the natural pasture by planting better grasses, the most 
favoured of which so far is Paspalum. There are few farms in the dis- 
trict, I believe, where yon donT find this grass cultivated to some ex- 
tent, and no doubt it takes a lot to beat. Another grass which of late 
was brought to our notice is Fhalaris hut even on small 

experimental plots where it was planted in this district, very little or no 
satisfaction lias been obtained as far as I know. Unless better results 
are 'shown at further trials w^e shall soon have heard the last of it. 

Cream is now being sent regularly to NeFs Bust from several farms, 
.and one cream separator after another finds its way into the district^ 
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and this Just at the time when we are seriously threatened with tiie loss- 
of our cattle. We seem only now to realise the value of them. 

I have to mention in these notes a new association wliicli lately lias 
been foiiiied in the district— the “Natal Sweet Potato Growers'' Associa- 
tion^'^ and I trust that it wdll receive ail possible support from those who 
are specially interested in this portion of farming. The priiicipai aim 
of the Association^ I understand^, is the establishiiient of a starch factory.- 
and if the promoters are willing and able to supply the necessary money, 
tlie hrst step towards ultimate success will have been reached. I heartily 
wish all possible success to this Association. Certainly sufiicient sweet 
potatoes are grown^, or^, at leasts wdll be grown^ in the district if a factory 
comes into existence to keep it fully supplied. 

The piiblic roads of the district are^ thanlcs to the retreiiehment in. 
idle P.W.D,^ in a pitiable state^ and travelling along the main road is ])y 
no means a safe thing and dangerous to life and limb at night. Although 
transport by ox-wagon is a thing of the past, we still have to carry our 
produce to market, or at least to the railway station, and Government 
ought to keep the roads in reasonable repair. This, of course, is not our 
o]ijy complaint, but it is one of which we are daily reminded. If we were 
a more eaiitaiikerous and noisy community w-e should perhaps have more' 
attention paid us by the Government, but as it is we give them too llttln 
trouble and annoyance. 

No visit to the Go\'ernment Experimental Earni has been paid this 
year b\' our Association, and, in fact, 1 don't think we are tvanted there.. 
With the present railway service it wuuld take us three clays to make the 
Joiirne}' to and fro, and 1 much doubt that under tliesc circnmstanees it 
will lie worth our while going thei’e. Tliis, I find, is also the general 
idea, aiicl tio effort has been jnade to o\’ercome the obstacles in our way. 
Wiien the question was raised in one of our meetings a year ago, iilo 
iirmuber of our Association was anxious to go. 

Before concluding, I wish to tliank our secretary for the work he has 
done Vviilingly and well during his term of office, as -well as all mernbers 
ol' the Association who have taken an interest in the welfare of tlie As- 
hracation, and I hope that the good feeling amongst the niembers to wiiich 
v'C‘ have been accustomed will ever continue to our nrutiial benefit. 

Treasurer's Eeport. 

Then the treasurer, Mr. P. Vietzen, presented the balance-sheet and 
j'cad his financial repor t :~ 

“Mr. President and Gentleiuen, — I have much pleasure in sxibmitting 
te yon herewith balance-sheet for the eleveirth financial year ending to- 
day ami (Tosing with the amount of £329 lls. 7d. in yonr AssociatioiPs 
favour. ' 

“The financial position of the Association may be looked upon as a 
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sound one, altliougli I • am • sorry to state a considerable decrease in the 
niembersliip lias taken place. I do hot think it necessary to iiiTther 
analyse the different items of income and expenditure, the nature ot 
which, the balance-sheet duly audited, will clearly show. 

'^The sum of about £11 is still outstanding against ineinbers'' sub- 
|3criptions for 190? and 1908. 

‘‘‘The meetings of the last year wmre, on the whole, w^ell attended, and 
I hope that the interest in tlie procedings of ail the Association's business 
may not relax this 3 ^ear.^^ 

After a little further business a vote of thanks to the chairinaji 

terminated the proceedings. 

EICHMOND. 


On tlie IStli January the Eichniond Agricultural Society held its 
annual meeting, with the presklent (Mr. John Marwick, J.P.) in the 
chair. Among tliose present w^ere: Messrs. Chas. Nicholson, A. W. 
Cooper, J.P., T. Marwick, E. E. Johnson, Frank Nicholson, C. P. Lewis, 
E. Nicliolson, H. M. Moves, W. P. Payn, J. C. Nicholson, C. E. Simes, 
James Haekland, and Cecil Williams (hon. secretary). 

The office-bearers for the ensuing year having been elected, the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. E. Nicholson) read his report, wdiicli was adopted. The 
president then delivered his annual address, as follows:— 

Gentlemen,^ — ^The year 1908 having passed, and my term of ofBee 
having expired with it, it is my duty to furnish you with a report^- or 
resume of the business of the Society during the year. 

As you are all a’ware, our ahow was abandoned at the last moment,, 
partly on account of the East Coast Fever restrictions, but principally on. 
aeeoimt of the apathy shown by the local farmers wdth regard to the 
show^, the majority neglecting to prepare exhibits, pleading as their ex- 
cuse the restrictions caused by the East Coast Fever Eegulations. 

l\'Tiiie willing to make liberal allowance for your feelings in conse- 
quence of the East Coast Fever cloud, I cannot but feel that your apathy 
has a more depressing effect than the disease itself. Agricultural societies 
in other districts held their shows as risual, most of them being very 
creditable exhibitions, notwithstanding the East Coast Fever, and I see 
no reason wdiy this Society should not have done the same; hoAveyer, -te 
no show was held, I have nothing to criticise, that being the usual custom 
with retiring presidents. I, therefore, cannot do better than “'retire oiff' 
the all-absorbing topic ^J5ast Coast Fever.^’ 

As you are aware, the disease is now, unfortunately, in two separate- 
places in our MagisteriaP Division. Government has seen fit to remove 
all the infected and ^h'n-contaeP’ cattle from the place where the outbreak 
occurred at Mid-Illovo, a course of procedure which will, 1 hope, prevent 
the spread of the disease in that Toeality; but, unfortunately, the disease- 
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lias since appeared in the ISTeFs Bust area of this Division, and, judging 
-by the information already received, I fear this is a rather serious out- 
break, East Coast Eever having apparently been in existence a.mong the 
cattle there for some time, unknown to the owner. 

On the 20tli December, 1908, the Minister of Agriculture prohibited 
all .movement of cattle in this Division. I consider this to have been a 
wise proceeding on his part, and hope that he has not delayed too long 
in taking such action, but as we were unable to make up our minds to 
ask that the movement be prohibited, the Minister was obliged to take 
.the matter into his own hands. I am confident that had he waited until 
those amoug us, who were in favour of stopping the movement of cattle, 
had gained sufficient adherents to form a majority, it would never have 
been enforced; even now, when the disease is actually in twm portioius of 
the division, the majority of the inhabitants are grumbling at being 
obliged to keep their oxen oft the roads. 

I do not anticipate the ruin of anyone, nor even the reduction in 
-quantity of the produce sent to market, by reason of the prohibition of ox- 
transport; as long as have our oxen with which to cultivate the land, 
•and to produce crops, we shall devise some means for getting our produce 
to market; it is better to have the produce to sell, even if we experience 
some difficulty in getting it to the railway, than to be without either oxen, 
or produce; it is the fact of being forced out of the old groove that is 
causing the farmers to clamour so loudly, and to predict that all kinds of 
terrible things are going to happen to them, now’’ that the inoveinent of 
cattle is stopped. 

As the stoppage has taken place at the slack time of the year, we 
-shall have time to arrange for the transport of our biggest crop of mealies 
by the time it is ready next winter, and once started in the new groove, 
few farmers will return to the old one, even when East Coast Fever lias 
become a thing of the past. 

The recuperative power of IsTatal, and its farmers, is extraordmary. 
It is only eleven years ago that we were all in a ^ffilue funk*’’’ about being 
"^Viped out” by rinderpest; if we are only loyal to ourselves, and our 
neighbours, and co-operate in strictly carrying out the Bast Coast Fever 
Eegulations, we have nothing to fear, and I hope in eleven years time we 
rBhall be able to look back upon East Coast Fever with tlie same feelings 
that we now have for rinderpest. 

The mealie crop throughout the district was fairly good, and thanks 
to our being able to export to Europe, prices were good also. AVe natur- 
ally ^Teel a bit sore” that the price jumped up as it did, after wc had all 
practically sold out. . The East Coast Fever cloud, and the probability of 
the roads being closed to ox-transport, materially assisted in making 
farmers clean out their crops as they did; but the price being tTight” 
was the main factor. Had the price been low, the fanners would bavo 
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- made, tlieir sales ^';dail out/^ on the chance of prices hardening towards 

.:lhe.end of, the year. : . . . : .... 

The native crops were pooiy and I thinks with very few exceptions^ 
natives are buyers of grain at the present dime. The majority reaped 
sufficient to Iiave fed themselves^ but during the winter and early spring 
they sold their mealies to the nearest .European or Asiatic storekeepers to 
buy luxuries, such as. sugary biscuits^ beads^ ete.^, etc. Judging by ap- 
pearances, I do not think the native will ever have to be taken into con- 
isideration as a producer of grain; he will more often than otherwise he 
a purchaser. The days of unlimited virgin soil are past. When a na- 
tive’s fields are foul with w'eeds, he cannot now leave them to break up 
new ground, and clean, new land is the only kind of ground to which 
he ever gives a chance of producing a fair crop of anything; moreover, I 
.am conyincecl that even were he given unlimited virgin soil, the present 
day native would never have two years of plenty in succession; the lean 
years will always alternate with the fat ones, as, whenever a native reaps 
a full crop, he spends his days in drinking it, and in consequence cannot 
spare the time to plant a fresh one. 

Taken all round, tlie last season was a good one, and the present, so 
far, promises to be better from an agriculturists point of view. A large 
area has again been put under mealies in anticipation of fair prices, and 
.were it not for the Bast Coast Fever cloud the farmers^ prospects would be 
.good, indeed. I wish here to remind farmers of the necessity for making 
libei’al provision for the feeding of their cattle during the next winter, 
..as there will be no chance of sending any of them to winter in the thorns; 
they will all have to remain on the farms upon which they are now 
running; and as nearly every farm in this district is fully .stocked, it will 
'be a serious matter for the man who has neglected to grow sufficient win- 
ter food for his cattle. 

At the risk of being accused of "^^Blowing my own trumpet,” I as 
president of this Society, must draw your attention as cattle-owners and 
agriculturists to the services rendered by the East Coast Fever Advisory 
Board. Your thanks are due to the members of the Board for the time 
..and trouble they have freely and ungrudgingly given in your interests, to 
say nothing of the expense which members of such a body eaunot avoid 
incurring. It is easy for people to grumble, and find fault with what is 

- done ; but you will usually find the principal grumblers among those who 
are ignorant of the circumstances, and who have never taken the trouble 
to ascertain the exact situation but who Jump to conclusions and blame 
•everybody but the proper persons— themselves* 

Gentlemen, in retiring from the presidential chair, I v;ish to thank 
. you for the honour you have conferred upon me by electing me to the 
position ; I also tender my thahks to the members of the committee for 
the support and deference I have received at their hands, ' “ ' 
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Aithoiigli the show was not held, nearly all the preparations in con- 
nection \yith the same were completed, when the decision to cancel it was 
made. 

Yonr thaiihs are due to the hon. secretary and the lion, treasurer, also 
to the inembers of the committee, who did the work. 


UUEBAN AND COAST. 


Tile eleventh annual general meeting of the Durban and Coast 
Foiiltry Chib was held on the ^ioth January. 

xk report of the proceedings was published in the 8.A, Foultry 
Journal and Kenml Gazette of the 15tli instant, from which we make 
the foliowing extracts: — 

Mr, IL M. Fletcher, the Secretary, read his annual report and bal- 
ance sheet. In the former he congratulated the club on securing the 
services of Mr. Short as president for the past year, and stated that to 
that fact was largely due the strong position in which the club was 
placed at the present time. He stated that the thanks of the cliih were 
due to those who had generously assisted by their donations to the prize 
fund, ancTto Messrs. A. Drew, J. F. Pearce, T. N. Price and others who 
had iili helped to make the annual show the marked success which it 
iiiidoiibtediy was. Eeferring to the show, he said the weak point was 
undoubtedly the fancy pigeon section, in which the entries were very 
sniaE indeed, the truth being that during the last few years fanciers of 
this section have decreased almost to the point of extinction on the 
coast, but if those in Maritzhnrg and llowick, m which districts some 
of the best stock in South Africa is kept, would give their assistance to 
the next show it would add immensely to its attractiveness. The poultry 
section was supported to almost exactly the same extent as in the pre- 
vious years, whilst there was a considerable increase in the number of 
Komars on exhibition. 

ITmiing to the financial position of the club, the Secretary stated 
that b}' careful management the club had been enabled to wipe off ‘Several 
outstanding iiabiiih^^^^ including an amount of £26 16s. lOd. due to the 
Dickinson Charity Fund, and the year ended with a substantial balance 
in hand. The niembership ox the eluh had increased from 81 to 13T, 
and there was every prospect of a eonsidei'able accession of new mem- 
bers in the near luture. The homingv section the club had made eon- 
siderahle progress auring the year and its position was mu eh more satis- 
faetory than had been the case for some time past. This was shown 
by the mimber of rings^^^^^w^^^ have been disposed of, vk.: m) eiub, 400 
produce and 250 ^^Dickmson,^b and considerably more could have been 
sold had they been available. 

^ Treasurers statement of accounts, which was read by the 
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Secretary, showed that the revenne of the club from all sources amoimted 
to £266 18s. 7d. and the expenditure £239 3.s. 5d., leaving a balance in 
hand aniouiiting to £27 15s. 2d., whilst, including the cash in hand, the 
club has assets amounting to £200 3s. 4d., exclusive of members^ 'Sub- 
scriptions, etc., unpaid, amounting to £26 16s. The liabilities of the 
club amount to £5 9s. lid., which discloses a very satisfactory condition 
of si!' airs. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the I'eport, claimed that 
much had been done by this and other poultry clubs to raise the stan-v 
dard of poultry kept in the Colony. He referred to the fact that the 
importation of eggs into the port was decreasing, hnt drew attention 
to the extreme variation in the prices of eggs sold on the Durban mar- 
ket. The lowest point touched was 8d. to 9d. for good quality eggs in 
the month of September, whereas at Christmas the price had advanced 
to as high as 2s. 6d. per dozen. He contended that the lower price was 
not a profitable one, and that it was the legitimate business of a poultry 
club to devise means whereby the price should be maintained at a rea- 
sonable rate somewhere a])out midway between the two extremes. He 
also suggested that more should be done between the annual shows to 
justify the eluVs existence in the way of lectures on both ^"^faneV’ and 
utility questions. He referred to the last Conference of the S.x\.P.A. 
and to the steps that were being taken to establish District Unions, but 
regretted that so far the Hatal clubs had not been able to estalDlish their 
•branch.,,;' 

The ejection of officers was then proceeded with. Mr. Wallis Short 
was unanimously re-elected President, and the following as Yiee-Presi- 
dents:— Messrs. Frank Stevens, C.M.G., W. J. Mirrlecs, C. F. Clarkson, 
b\ A. Smart, A. Drew, S. Swayne, W. Chapman, D. P. Bennett, W. II. 
Logan and W~ H. Eoyston. The Committee was elected as follows: — 
Messrs. Ivettle, W. J. Eoyston, Fry, Carngati, Woodward, Pearce, Teague, 
Duke, A. E, Flowers and B. Wilson. Mr. H. M. Fletcher was uiutni- 
mcusly re-appointed Secretary and Mr. Wayne as Treasurer to the club. 


While you pause and hesitate, the man who decides has an advan- 
tage over yon that you cannot gain in many years, if ever.^^^^ ^ 


sticks to one breed from 3 mar to year, through all 
its up and downs, is certain in the long run to enjoy the fruits of his- 
constancy. A good pouitrjmian can make a good success with any breed. 
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Sciest&e a«ri# the Farmerm 


NOTES OP INTEEEST BY PAEMIYG EXPEETS. 


Under the above heading we propose to publish each month m 
future short paragraphs on subjects of interest to the practical farmer^ 
by- recognised experts in agric'uUure and 'allied sciences. 


Ie common salt be sown broadcast on the stiff est clay, the solvent power 
of raiu-wateiv\vill be increased many fold, and a largely increased qnan- 
iity of both potash and other snbstanees required for plant food will' 
be set free and inacle available for such food . — John McKeague (^^Prac- 
tical Irrigation''). ____ 

Scientific farming may he said to consist in part in filling, the soil 
with cheap and refuse potential plant-food, and in taking it out of the 
soil as finished products so skilfully that the supply is kept equal to the 
deinancl, and this with profit to the farmer and benefit to the land. It 
is one thing to put potential plant-food into the soil, and quite anotlier 
to get it out profitably. — Prof. S. P. Bober ts (''Fertility of the Land"). 


There can he no doubt that many valuable sows have been utterly 
ruined for breeding purposes, by over-feeding on corn [mealies] and 
meal, which, alone, possess too much heat-pro diicing and too little bone 
and muscle-forming material to supply tlie needs of the animal economy. 
On this account, sov's vslioiild not be allowed to run wfitli fattening hogs 
kept on corn but in pasture, and allowed plenty of sop, made of equal 
parts of shorts, corn meal [luealie meal] and wheat bran. — F. I). Coburn 
(''Sivme Husha/ridry"). 

Co-OPimATIVE Bankieto. 

Wherever co-operative banking has as yet penetrated, it is speci- 
fically the poor districts rather than the wealthy that have shown tliern- 
selves eager to take it up. The man who has got a little, and has be- 
come accustomed to old, hum-drum ways, fails io detect at once the ad- 
vantages wliieh co-operative hanking ofier to him. His tolerable faniili- 
arity with business, which* ought, as one would think, to lead him to 
seme upon it with readiness, and discover in it many benefits, does not 
help him. in his stolid submission to the existing order of things. The 
nigm tvho lias next to nothing, to whom £1 may he a boon and a 
treasiire, w^ho sees op crowding in upon him, bvliieh, if 'sitiall 

to others, are great to him, naturally has a naiieh quicker eye .^ — Henry 
".IF: 'Wdff>(''Co~operative''B^ankin^'Jr'^ V'" ■' " ' " 
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Ensilage. 

The secret of making satisfactory silage is careful control of tern- 
]:eratiire, and this is obtained by regulating the pressure. In a silo the 
greater the pressure^ and the inoi'e quickly it is put on, the ^^sonrer” is 
tlie silage; if a -sweet prodnet is required it is often necessary to fill 
gradually and press very lightly^ so as to allow the temperature to rise.. 
In a stack;, on the other hand^ prompt and heavy pressure is necessary, 
(‘Specially in the ease of a snccnlent or very damp crop, to prevent the- 
temperature getting at once too high. — J. 0 , M^orion (''The Crops'''). 


Sand. 

Pure sand consists almost entirely of small grains of silica or quartz, 
and is not a plant food. Plants cannot use it. It is insoluble in water- 
and in acids, and has no adhesive tendency; hence, acting as a divider- 
in the soil, it makes the land easy to work and facilitates the passage- 
of roots in search of food, and also allows the assimilation of irrigating 
waters. The amount of sand in the soil varies from eight to more than 
ninety per cent. It absorbs very little moisture or other fertilising- 
material in the air, but retains heat much longer than any other soil.' 
constituent .— Wilcox ("Irrigation Farming" ). 


The Eollee anp its Uses. 

Tlie roller, in its relation to sc)il moisture, is an implement whose- 
vahie depends largely upon local conditions. There is no tool which 
recjuire-s more judgment as to its proper use. On light, loose, sandy or 
graveily soils, where every eEort must be made to solidify and pack the 
particles closely together, 'the roller must he used repeatedly. The difll-- 
eully with such soils is that the spaces between the grains are so large- 
that the water is permitted to pass through freely, and is- lost by per- 
colation. The capillary openings are so large that there is very feeble 
rise of the water to take the place of that used by plants and lost by 
evaporation. The roller lessens the size of these pores in solidifying the: 
soil, and the capillary force is then strong enough to draw the water' 
10 the surface.-^. IT. Baiky ("Principles of FrwiTGrotoing"). 

Diseased Potatoes FOB Stock. 

When the potato is attacked with disease, it is the flesh-forming- 
eonstituents that are destroyed; these are converted into ammonia, and 
hence the offensive small which is emitted from diseased pota.toes. The 
starch, etc^, rGniains iiitact, and advantage isctake^ of -this by employing- 
diseased potatoes in the maiiufaeture of starch. Diseased potatoes may, 
for the same reason, be turned to account for feeding animals, parti- 
cularly swine. In order to do this, it is necessary to thoroughly cook 
tlie potatoes either by boiling or steaming — ^the latter, when practicable^. 
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being the better way — and then pack the cooked potatoes into donr- 
barrels or casks, raTnining them well down, and sprinkling some salt 
occasionally through the mass. When the barrel or cask is filled to the 
top, it must he closed irom the air, and the potatoes will keep l‘or some 
tinie lit for use. — Olvpliani Pringle {''Live Sf^och of the Farin ')- 


Ebue DIES non Bee-Stings. 

‘ It is difficult to tell which are the best remedies for ■stings. There 
is so much diflereiice in the effect upon different indiridnals, and upon 
different parts of the body, as well as in the depth a sting reaches, that 
remedies effectual in one instance will he useless in another. Am- 
monia, soda, or salt and soda mixed, and slightly moistened, are pro- 
bably as efficient as anytliing. Camphor, taken internally, seems to 
possess a virtue when the sting is severe enough to cause blotches upon 
the skin, as well as when applied externally. When stung in the throat, 
drinking often of salt and crater is said to prevent vserious consequehces. 
Whether any of these remedies are applied or not, it is hardly necessary 
to‘ say tliat the sting should be removed as ‘SOon as praeticahle. In do- 
ing this, it should he observed that as the poison sac is yet attached to 
the sting, it should be attracted in such a way as not to force any more 
of tire poison into the wound. The sting may often he scraped off with 
a knife-blade, and the part he squeezed a little to force tlie poison out. 
It is umpiestioiiable tliat the system becomes accustomed to the poison 
in 111110, and little annoyance is experienced by practical bee-keepers. — 
L. C, Boat. 

Secretion OF Milk. 

W'iien the milk fails off in quantity, the first thing to suspect is 
something in the feeding or tlie -watering. A cow will often fall off in 
milk when changed from dry feed in the spring, too suddenly or iiliruptly, 
to grass, Tlie grass acts upon the liowels as a laxative and diuretic, and, 
in siimiilatmg other organs, interferes with the secretion of milk by 
changing the currents of the circulation. It may not follow that a 
change from moderately good to more stininlating food will always pro- 
duce an inerease in the milk; if too suddenly made, the change inay 
easily reduce the flow of milk for a time. In the same way the increased 
feeding will often so stimulate the milk organs as to cause them to pa&s 
blood into the milk ducts nnehanged, instead of elaborating it into 
glandular cadis wdrich produce the milk, and then the milk is mixed with 
blood. This result may also occur from any undue excitement of the 
circulation of the udder, such as excessive exercise in ruiining; or from 
bruising or pra^ire wiaen a cow lies upon a well-filled udder; or from 
contact of the udder with damp or wet ground at any tirne, or wM^^ a 
cold floor in the winter . — Henry Stewart C'Dairyman's Marmar), 



£ri*ors 


OwmG to a somewhat extended absence fi’oin headquarters I liad no op- 
portunity of reading tb rough the proofs of tlie notes puljlislied last 'iiontli. 
In eonsecjiieiice thereof a number of typographical errors and omissions 
wall not have escaped, readers' notice. Fortunately none were of par- 
ticular importance; attention is, liowever, drawn to the following: — 

Page y 9, last paragraph, sixth line, for '■‘def oiled'’ read “defoliated.'' 

Page 80, second last paragraplp, fiftli line, for ‘^repitlity'’ read 
''hapidity.’’ 

Page 85, fifth paiagraph, third line, for ‘■’^three” read ^dhere.” 

Page 86, seventh paragraph, first line, for ^fileviatioiF’ read “deriva- 
■tion.’V'' 

Page 81, fifth paragraph, second line, insert ^^ottles” after “glass- 
stopp'ereddh, ; ■■ . d, 

Golden Beetle^ 

The Golden Beetle, as it is commonly called, wliicli has for years past 
been very prevalent and destructive in orchards about Bsteourt, has more 
iTcentlj been complained of from the neighhourhood of Yryheid and 
Eiehmond, This insect, as a rule, appears in vast iiuin)K.Ts either in 
December or early in January, at t adding the ripening fruits and destiNov- 
3iig great quantities. It is particularly qrartial to apricots, peaches and 
■plums., 

I have not had great opportunity, of maldng any fiill enquiry into tlie 
life-history of this pest, and because of this have delayed publisliing any 
'aceoimt.o.f ',it. 


From the information at my disposal it would seem that the insects 
appear each year with, unfailing regularity once they have become known 


in a plantation of fruit trees. This fact, in conjunction with a few field 
observations and numerous enqiurie'=s, brought the conviction that the 
bceth^'s actually breed in the precincts of the orchard and not in tlie veld 
as commonly supposed, and, furthermore, the numerical increase often 
'co.'uplained of was directly traceable to this circumstance, ; 
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I have taken Avhat I believe to be the larvae in the soil aroiiiid the 
bases of trees usually infested^ but have not been succcvssful in niy efforts' 
ta carr}^ these through to maturity. My conclusions^ subject^ of course^, 
to confirmation, are that the female beetles deposit their eggs in the soil 
of tlie oiehards. (The fact tiiat they are so distended with eggs as to 
be cliinis}" and incapable of great flight points to this conclusion being a 
natural one.) tPhe young grubs — much like small cockchafers — find 
noiirishiuent either upon grass roots or upon the roots .of the trees them*- 
selves. (There is always plenty of grass in the infested lands.) The 
growth of the grubs takes place during sumraeiy and it wonld appear^, 
from the fact that they disappear from the superficial soil in the winter^ 
that they hybernate and pnpate more deeply down in the soil. 

Among the suggestions put forward for mitigating this pest have/ 
been the spraying with arsenic compounds and the 'collection of the' 
bi'oties, the latter being effected by placing sheets upon the ground under 
infested trees and jarring the beetles down on to these in tlie very early 
n'orriing before they have become active. 

Exception has been taken to both these treatments because one' 
poisons the fruit (it wonld be practically ripe when sprayed) whilst the- 
otiMU' derh;roys it by throwing it from the trees, so that I may say the- 
few fruits saved from the beetles are apparently of more value than tlu^ 
getting rid of the pest. As a general rule the beetles foregather upon a 
few trees with ripe fruits and continue their depredations as the fruits on 
other trees reach maturity. Such a state of affairs naturally suggests 
spraying even at the loss of the ci'op upon several trees, and I am glad to- 
be a]:)Ie to say iliat one fruit-grower at least has been entirely suecesvsful 
in destroA'ing the swarm of beetles winch appeared in Iris orchard recently. 

The fruit, plums in this case, were sprayed with arsenate of lead 
(Swift’s), and tliis stuck to the fruits so that tliey Iiad either to be de- 
si roved or waslicd clean of ihc poison. 

As if bearing out my conclnsions regarding tlie localised developnient 
of the pest, another farmer, who has been worried with these beetles for 
yearg, tells me that they have greatly diminislied in inim])ers since he has. 
turned the pigs into the orchard and allowed them to root about in it. 

— — ■ 

Mosqmit&esrn 

House also are xisually abundant during Marcb, and are 

likely to be particularly so this year. The environment of the home- 
stead should be carefully searched for the puddles, cess pits, tanks and 
old ])ottles and cans in which they may be breeding. The last-mentioned,, 
of course, can be emptied of their contents whilst the surfaces of other' 
■ .places ' call he treated ' quite dnexpenmAmly with /paraffin. ' 
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Os^ohai^iB Noiasm 


March. 

It is hoped to publish under the above heading a series of monthly 
notes upon matters of current interest, and more particularly such 
orchard work as is usually necessary or recommended for the month. The 
writer is painfully conscious that the notes will present many short- 
comings, but he trusts that they will receive a kindly reception and that 
his readers will contribute towards their utility by drawing attention to 
discrepancies, errors and omissions, so that in time a correct and reliable 
orchard calendar for NataTmay be evolved. 

Before the end of March most of the deciduous fruits will be disposed 
of because this season has been a particularly early one. But I think it 
will 'be found that, if ever anything is to be done in the export of pears 
and apples from ISTatal, it is only the late ripening varieties that it will 
pay to grow for this purpose. It is quite true that Natal-grown fruits, 
when they reach the local market, present a most unhappy appearance. 
This is due, perhaps, to hail scars, but more generally to blight and want 
of attention to the handling and packing. At the same time it is con- 
siderably enhanced by climatic conditions, our wet, hot summer tending 
to early ripening and the production of fruit of a more than ordinarily 
delicate texture— so that even with the greatest care it is liable to con- 
siderable injury between orchard and market. 

It is well known to every housewife that fruit picked wet with rain 
or soon after a fall of rain will, when preserved, readily ferment, and 
similarly the constant advice given to pick fruit only when dry is based 
upon the fact that under other circumstances it is so easily himised and 
decay so rapidly sets in upon the bruised areas. 

Late apples and pears, more particularly tbe latter, should not be 
gathered before they are mature ; but when the right time for picking does 
arrive the work should not be neglected. Even with apples, which can 
as a rule be left to hang longer than pears, the risk of an early frost 
should not be taken. As a general rule, late apples should be left upon 
the trees as long as possible, and picking commenced when full maturity 
is indicated by the fruit beginning to fall to the ground. Of course 
apples keep longer if picked before they are fully ripe, but such fruit 
never possesses the rich flavour and crispness of that which is fully matured 
upon the tim Fiirther than this, there is some evidence that immature: 
fruit is more liable to develop ’^'bitter pit” after picking than is the 
ripened fruit. This disease is, however, common enough in apples, par- 
tieularly certain early and mid-season varieties even when fully ripened 
iipon the trees. This in trouble, although not peculiar to South 

Africa, would appear to be very pronounced under our conditions and 
give? promise of proving the most potent drawback to the industry, Tta 
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cause seems to be remarkably obscure^ and unfortiniately no treatment 
lias, as yet, been devised to remedy it. The "'Tulip,” or '"Dutch I'^ulis,” 
is said to be immune to tlie disease, l)ut more detailed data upon this point 
is required. It will probably be found that in certain soils and iinder 
certain conditions various kinds are more subject to '"bitter pit'’ than are 
others, and evidence in tlT|s direction is most desirable. 

Apples and pears must always be picked Avith the greatest care and 
bruising from any cause strictly avoided. The fruit should be picked 
dry and iiever immediately after a fall of rain if it is intended for market 
or for keeping. It should also be gathered cool, subsequently being kept 
as cool as possible and on no account should it be exposed to the blazing 
rays of the sun. Pick into baskets or sliallow boxes which have been 
lined ndth dry grass hay and carry the fruit from these into tlie packing 
house : with pears it is preferable to place some grass liav between each 
layer of fruit. Never Upon any account pour the fruit frcni one recep- 
tacle to aiiotlier; this is a most careless procedure and the cause of much 
.mischief ; regrettably enough, an all too common piaetiee.- 

Most fruits require a certain amount of curing or drying off before 
packing. In this Colony this will generally have to be done in sheds, 
hilt when the weather can be relied upon and orchard thieves are absent 
the fruit can be left under the trees in the orchard for twenty-four hours 
protected by some liay. 

The first- consideration in packing for market is the conscientious 
rejecting of all fruit struck by fly, blemished by hail or otherwise bruised 
or injured. This can always he used for jam-making and other house- 
hold purposes. Every care should be taken to see that every fruit in a 
box is iiniforrn — this is, all graded to the same quality and ripeness 
and all of the same equal size; further, the box should, of course, 
contain only one variety. If the fruit is to travel any distance 
each should be wrapped in paper and the box should l)e paper 
lined with iieTliaps a little woodwool in the bottom. If tlie grower wishes 
to secure the confidence of the buyer he will be absolutely honest in his 
packing, he will have a neat little design printed on Ills wrappers, his 
boxes will be bright and clean and clearly stencilled, showing the number 
of the contents, the grade and the name of the friiit. 

In packing apples the fruit must be placed regularly in tiers and 
the layers so arranged as to send out a 'TulP^ box, the contents of which 
cannot rattle or shift about in transit. The lid should press down upon 
the fruit .--o as to "firm” the package. On no aecouiit must woodwool be 
used behveeii the fruits. 

Generally speaking, pears carry best in boxes of a single layer, and 
the more quickly the fruit is inclined to ripen up and become soft the 
more incumhent is it upon the grower to market these fiaiits 
layer boxes. Sufficient woodwool should be placed over and. iinder^ &^ 
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fruit. Pears are always worth wrapping. They should be laid upon their 
sidesj and a very nice pack can be obtained by placing tlie heads of the 
second row between the necks of the preceding and so on in succession 
until the stalks of the last row nearly reach the further end of the box; 
when it can be neatly finished off' by reversing the last row. Of course 
all pears do not call for single layer packings and some can be marketed 
in boxes of two and three tiers. 

After the fruit has been harvested^ orchard lands should be ioloughed 
over. This breaks the soil hardened during picking and eimbles one to 
plough earlier in the spring. It is undoubtedly better and more profit- 
able to put the orchard under bare fallow or a cover crop for the winter 
than to let the lands set hard. The common practice of awaiting for the 
advent of spring rains is a very bad one. 

Black tares, green field peas and rye all make good cover crops, and 
wliere their planting is practicable they should be put in as early as pos- 
sible, The idea of putting in a cover crop is not, of course, to harvest a 
snatch crop but to improve the soil by green manuring, the crop being 
ploughed in. 

There are very few of our orchard soils that cannot be improved by 
liming, and March is a suitable month for making a dressing — say 1,000 
pounds to the acre. Lime im|)roves the soil in many ways and exerts a 
benefleiai influence upon the growth of fruit trees. Its great influence 
lies in its sweetening effect— or the eorreeting of any acidity-— thereby per- 
mitting the growth and general activity of the nmlitiide of orgauisiiis or 
bacteria which flourish in a sweet soil and whose beneficial influence 
rendeiis it the more suitable to plant growth. ■ • ; 

If any extension of the orchard is contemplated, now^ is tlie time to 
prepare the land and order the trees for setting out in the early spring. 
Land pn-pared thorough^ no\v vvill make ail the difference in the long run ; 
£ind, wdiilst it is preferable to w^ork the soil for a twelvemonth before 
■setting out fruit trees, still it is better to get the soil turned over now for 
n(?xt spring plantings than to wait until just bMbre planting, or, wmrse 
siill, plant the trees in holes in the veld. 

Gitrus orchards need very particular and early attention and any 
spraying or fimiigation for scale insects bo imdertaken at once. 

If fumigating is not contoniplatecl, groovers should make up their minds 
to spray liberally with resin wasb. By liberal spraying it is meant 
several or at least two sueeessive applications at intervals of Bvo to tliree 
W'ceks at most and regular treatment of such trees as continue infested. 

In all practical work in I^atal resin wash stands out as our most 
effective scalecide, and no one who has used it thoroughly doubts its 
effectiveness and economy. 

All the ingredients for prepsiriug the following forrhula can be cdu- 
venientlv purchased from the Kata! Soap Works, Durban, , wdbo have,, madb 
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special arrangements for supplying the required quantities to 
growers. 


Eesin Wash. 


Eesin (ground) 24 pounds. 

Caustic Soda (98 per cent.) 5 pounds. 

Eish Oil (not cooking oil) ........ 3 pints. 

Water^ for final bulk 100 gallons. 


fruit" 


Boil ingredients in 15 gallons of water, using a 20-gallon Kafir pot, 
for two or three hours. If any tendency to boil over add a couple of pints 
of hot water. Strain and dilute to 100 gallons with cold water. 


Advice, 

Never add cold water to cooking mixture. The stock solution will 
keep, but the wash is best used as soon as made. An hour^s boiling gives 
a mixture which may be used, but it will not prove as good as one 
thoroughly cooked. 

If any sediment forms, cook up again. 

A further matter for orange growers attention during March is the 
gathering and destruction of the yellowing oranges. These fruits are in- 
variably ^‘^struck^^ by either fruit-fly or attacked by the moth. Left, in 
ihe ordinary course of events, the insects in these fruits come to maturit}^ 
and attack the main crop as it ripens later and are a potent source of 
mischief. The moth breeds to a great extent in the small red or China 
guava, and every citrus- orchard should be free from China guavas and 
Icquats, if these two pests are to be kept at all under control. To get rid of 
such citrus fruits it is a good plan to dig a fairly deep pit in which they 
may be deposited ; at least once a week a layer of soil four inches in depth 
siioiild be deposited upon the fruits. This will efiectively prevent the 
e.i^ergeiice of any insects which may reach maturity, and the following 
season the contents of the pit can be used for manure. 

Those who have been at all troubled by peach aphis should search for 
hyhernating colonies- — ^now on and through the winter. These colonies 
may usually be found by watching the movements of any ants, and as 
often as not it will be found that the ants have carefully protected the 
small colonies by covering them with shelters of triturated matter, leaving 
only small openings as a means of ingress and exit for themselves. 

Early attention should also be given to woolly (U phis, because during 
this month winged individuals appear amongst those on the trees and 
these creatures carry infection further afield in the orchard. 

The several severe hailstorms which have already occurred this 
summer have doubtless accounted for a good deal of injury to fruit trees, 
and these should receive special attention, more especially where any 
injuries occur among young trees. 

Small hail scars usually heal over in the course of two or three 
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seasons ; but;, as often as not^ they are as much the source of niiscliief as 
more extensive injuries. In apples, they become the seat of canker or are 
aggravated by woolly aphis^ and peach trees are invaded by fungi which 
set up decay in the woody tissue. Where larger areas are injured they 
pnly mean an aggravation of any of these troubles. 

It is a wise plan to always aid Kature in the repair of these damages;, 
and with a little judicious help parts that otherwise would remain open 
for years or even permanently can be healed completely. All that is required 
is to trim up all rough edges with a sharp knife and then paint over the 
wound with ordinary lead paint. Care must be taken to see that the 
paint is fairly thick and does not run;, as otherwise it will do more harm 
than good. When carefully applied it forms a waterproof dressing to 
the wound and effectively prevents the entrance of the parasitic organism 
so likely to set up decay. 

It is an extraordinary thing how frequently the tarring of wounds or 
putting rings of tar around the tinmk of fruit trees is recommended by 
one amateur to another. I have met three cases in the last three months 
where this absurd measure has been employed and with the usual disas- 
trous results. Naturally the man that recommends tar has never used it, 
and the one that adopts the specific never tries it a second time. Dame 
Experience keeps an expensive school and her lessons are usually bitter,, 
but they are very valuable 1 

Those who intend putting in antunm buds to make growth the follow- 
ing spring will give the matter their attention during the month, and 
-citrus growers will be getting in readiness for dealing with the early fruits 
of their orchards. 

According to a recent issue of the N.S Wales Agricultural 
out of 400 varieties of apples tried at the Wagga Experimental Station 
only those enumerated below recommend themselves as the result of tlie, 
experiment:— 

Apples. 

Early, Mid-8easo7i, 

Early Joe. Erampton. 

Eeinette Jaime Hative. Yates Nonpareil. 

Chemise de Soie Eouge. Eome Beauty. 

Late. 

Missouri Pippen, Granny Smith, Yates, Statesman^ Protliis Winter. 

This fact is very interesting as indicating the difficulty confronting 
-an intending planter owing to the wide variety of sorts presented for his 
choice, together with the fact that one sort will do well in one district 
and not in another, a difficulty more intensified because it is impossible 
to obtain any definite information as to how the majority behave under 
any of our local conditions. . , , 
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Erom experience also gained in New South Wales the ‘■'‘California’’ 
and “Elberta” peaches are found to be well worth a place in the orchard. 

Speaking of peaches reminds one that a great many “Crawfords'’^ 
have been sent up from the Cape during February to Maritzburg and 
Durban, and as much as sixpence apiece was being asked by one retailer 
in Pietermaritzburg. 



F arm and Garden Notes. 


By Geo. Carter, F.E.H.S. 

FARM WOEK FOE MAECH. 

Many of the farmers in the uplands districts have suffered very severely 
from rhc recent heavy and almost incessant rains. Many crops must 
have been spoiled entirely. But this is not, perhaps, the most serious 
part. The very wet weather has prevented the sowings, usually made 
in L eoruary, of many winter food crops, and those who have been nn- 
fortunate enough to lose the proper season for sowing are asking them- 
selves what it is possible to do now to provide food for the stock during- 
Iho winter months. 

The ease is not cjuite so hopeless as it appears at first sight, as- 
there are many really good fodder plants which, even sown now, will 
make good growth before the winter sets in. , Dwarf Essex Eape is re- 
uiarkaoly quick in growth, and often ready for use in two months fioin 
tlie time of sowing. Some of my farmer friends are now sowing a small: 
])roportion of White Mustard with the Eape, about one pound in ten, 
believing that it prevents “bloat."’’ In the eastern O.E.C. many of the 
farmers are sowing the same proportion of ThonsancMiead Kale with the 
Rape. There can be no doubt that Kale is -a much better drought resister 
than Rape, and a plant yielding far more food per acre:, owing to its 
large size; but Rape is of far more importance at this late season — we* 
niust have something of quick gTowtli. 

Amongst the Cereals grown for winter green food, I think Speltz: 
has a future before it in Natal and the high veld generally. About 
hall a dozen farmers, mostly in tlae Balgowaii district, tried a little last 
wiirterYand I have heard- It .^eexns to standi 
drouglit far better than Barley I'h^ even Eye, and so^ 

iar has not had a speck of in it. The food value is a little better 
.tlian ginen:WTveati but does^^^^n^^^ quite equal Barley. But, then, food 
volues generally have to take a second place where winter green'fopd& 
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are considered. What we want is quantity of green food in a healthj 
condition iirst of all. If we can get the highest food Yaliie at the same- 
time all the better. 

I strongly suspect that this plant introduced into Natal as SpeltZ;, 
or Spelt; is not the true Spelt at all; but what is properly called Einmer.. 
This wijitcr 1 intend to have a trial under close observation to settle 
this point. Enmier is much the hardier .plant of the twO; and very 
much appreciated in certain semi-arid parts of the U. S. A. It would be- 
in teresting to get a little seed of both winter and summer varieties of 
tine Jfninier for trial at Cedara and in some of the dry portions of NataL 
1 commend this suggestion to the Director. The grain is not miichi 
ajtpreciated in America; but the green plant is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity in dry regions. 

bowings of Wheat; Eye., Barley Wheat and Barley should be con- 
tinued during Marcii and April. Algerian Oats- intended for both win- 
ter grazing and cropping in October and November should go in early 
in larch. In the midlands; where there is a little land available, there 
is still time for a catch crop of Buckwheat; but this should not be sown 
where frost is expected before the end of May. It generally ripens seed 
with US in ten weekS; and eleven weeks is ample time for a full crop 
ill the warm midlands. Millet may still be sown in such districts as 
Caiuperdown for ‘^diay*' crop only. 1 strongly recommend a trial of the 
■*Goldeh''‘ variety for this purpose. I put in four varieties of Millets 
on December 12 last; one of which was the ^^Golden.''’^ Bed Pearl ripened 
ten days ago. White Pearl is ripe to-day (February 18th). Japanese 
will be ready in five days more. The “Golden^^ in ten days. The ^^Gol- 
deiF’ variety; therefore; takes about five or six days longer than J'apanese^ 
but there is uo coinparison in the yield of fodder. The Golden Millet 
is a clear foot higher than Japanese; and the quantity of broad green 
leafage IS remarkable. Judging from present indications; the yield of 
seed will be quite four times as much as any of the others. I will make 
a later report altput this plant after the trial is complete.' 

Those who have Pas^alum dilatatum this year should now add 
a little white clover to the field. It is very little use sowing the clover 
at the same auie as the Faspalum, The latter is so slow in germinating 
(generally taking from three weeks or a month to appear; even in the 
best weather) thar the delicate young clover plant; which germinates 
quicklv; cannot get the shelter it requires; and it perishes. But when 
the Pas pedum is well up; say; two months after sowing; the White Dutch 
Clover may be sown broadcast in favourable weather and rolled in with 
great success. The addition of eloyer is now quite common in Australia 
and jubt a few of pur own farmers huye already found it a splendid ad- 
dition to the Paspalum field. One would think that the Pasgdliim would 
choke it out; but such is np't the case. 
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2^ow let me tabulate tlie work which may be done in March in seed- 
rsowiiig : — 

Hape, Dwarf Essex: In drills or broadcast, d to i> Iks. per acre. 

Speltz: Let every farmer try a little this winter. 

Eye, Winter, about 50 lbs. per acre, broadcast. 

Barley Wheat, about 70 lbs, per acre, broadcast. 

Earley, Early Cape, about 70 Vos, per acre, broadcast. 

Wheat, for winter grazing, and an after crop of grain, about 70 lbs. 
jer acre, broadcast. 

Oats, Algerian, 75 lbs. per acre, broadcast. 

Buckwheat, Midlands only, a catch crop on vacant lands, 10 lbs. per 
.acre, broadcast. 

Millet, preferably ‘-CTolden,^^ as a hay crop only, 20 lbs. per acre, 
broadcast. 

White Clover. Added broadcast to the new Paspalum field, say, 
-5 lbs. to the acre, and rolled in. 

THE HOME GAEDEN. 

March is probably the best month of the year to look after the 
Strawberry bed. Where good varieties are already established the old 
plants will now have thrown good, runners, and these runners should 
have several good plants attached. To rene-w, take the two young plants 
nearest the parent plant only (throwing smaller ones aw’ay) and put 
these into well-trenched and manured ground at a distance of two feet 
apart between the rows and one foot in the rows. If this is done at 
once, while the ground contains plenty of moisture, the young plants 
will get well established before the winter, and will yield a splendid crop 
of fruit from September until the end of the year. To those who have 
no Strawberry bed, I say make one this March. ¥0 fruit gives greater 
satisfaction or does better in ail parts of Natal, and the attention re- 
quired is very little. Probably the safest and hardiest variety is the old 
Eed Alpine, which, with us in Maritzburg, keeps on bearing profusely 
from mid- August until the end of January. Another really good sort 
is President Schlaeter, not quite so prolific as Alpine, but the fruit is 
larger and richer in colour, not in flavour. For an extra early variety 

think the best is King of the Earlies, which starts to bear in Maritz- 
burg in July. These three are fairly hardy anywhere. 

A Strawberry bed can easily be attended to by the ^‘lady of the 
house’" if the farmer is too busy. Plenty of Strawberries make a de- 
hghtful addition to the household menu. Here is a recipe, which is not 
generally known, for the ladies While preparing the fruit as for mak- 
ing Jam have pan on the fire containing the usual ingredients for a 
sugar and water syrup. As soon as this boils put in the Strawberries; 
and take off the pan it boils up again. The Strawberries 
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barely have time to cook. They keep all the rich, natnral colour and 
:s;iape, ajid the flavour is such intensified. Serve with cream, of course. 

The following seeds may be sown in March: — Curley Xale, Early 
• Savoy, Carrots, Turnips, Cauliflower (midlands), Herbs, Lettuce (Cos 
varieties), Parsnip, Kadish and a few. Peas for succession. Get the Onion 
.seed bought in for sowing early next month, and look at the Potato 
Onif)ns to see if some of them are not ready for re-planting. Some of 
Them arc sure to be sprouting, and these should be the ones- to put hack 
. for next year’s supply. 

In the flower garden succession sowings should be made of such 
.standbys at Phlox Drummondii, Candytuft, Calendula, Dianthus. Lupins 
(the dwarf varieties, tall ones being too coarse for a good flower garden) 
'Will bloom very well if sown now. Stocks may still go in for August 
.blooming. March is the best month of all for solving Pansies in the 
midlands and warmer highlands. They will commence to bloom in Jane, 
. and will continue to throw good large flowers right up to the hot weather. 
'Get a good seed; there is no -satisfaction in a second-rate Pansy. 


The t'dieial organ of the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
-•says: — ^Peports from FTova Scotia indicate that the exports of appleS“” 
:from that province this year will be the largest on record. They will 
probably amount to '>00,000 barrels. 


Hens’ eggs are pieftrable to pullets' eggs for hatching purposes, for 
. as a rule the eggs from hens are larger and contain stronger germs 
'Which give more vigorous chicks. On the other hand, pullets are 
.to produce the larger xtumher of eggs. 


The General Manager of Railways announces that, with effect from 
the 25th January, 1909, South African grain which has been exported 
oversea and re-imported into Natal will be charged at the railway rates 
: applicable to ‘^fimported” grain in local traffic between Natal stations. 
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Exchange Reviews, 

WHAT OTHERS ARE THINEING AND DOING. 


A liEPORT iroin Java states that a sugar jiiaiiufacttirer has succeeded iin 
producing a good fertiliser from a mixtux*e of waste-niolasses^ ash from, 
the furnaces/ hlterpress-niud and well-dried pen manure^ says the InUf^ ' 
national Sugar Journal for January. In fact, it contains everything that 
the cane- takes out of the soil, and only the sugar/which, as everybody 
knows, is formed from Ihe constituents of the atmosphere, is dispensed! 
with. This .new fertiliser bears', the naxne of •hnolaseinder’^ and contains 
(rj2 per cent, of nitrogen, 0,98 per cent, of phosphoric acid and Tl? per* 
cmn. of potash^; and in the cpming planting season pxtensive experi- 
mem s are to be made with this new method of restoring to tjie land 
the elements witlidrciwn from it by the cropping. 


MislBS Bind! HarsBsioknesSm 

The question of the ^Tmmunity of Mules against Horsesickness” is ■ 
discussed by Dr. Arnold Theiler, C.M.G., Government Veterinary Dae- 
terieJogist of the Transvaal, in the Jannary number of the Transvaal- 
Agriculiwal Journal^ and the following conclusions are drawn: — (T) The* 
exj-evi; uee in practice has shown that an inoculation of mules wich a.ny 
cf the virus used protected against death to the extent of 1*3 per cent,;. 
(2) the immunity is by no means absolute; (3) breakdowns varj^ in the - 
different districts, and even in the same locality; (4) in the Laboratory 
“it was possible to break the immunity given by almost any virus with i 
bl‘)od obtained from immunised animals thar. died from horfec.-ickness 
after exposure, ‘‘‘All these facts prove the truth of tlie observation 
made by the South African farmer many years ago, and wh.ich he sums 
up in his remark that % horse may be salted for one district or for one: 
loeality, and is not salted for another.’ ’’ 


KernetSm 

.In Bulletin Wo, 133 of the United States Bureau of Plant Indiistry 
-Mr. Prank Ra])ak, Expert in Drug-Plant Investigations, points out the 
possibilities of the manufacture in the United States of oils from peach,, 
aprifot and prune kernels. '^Large quantities of kernels, especially of 
the apricot, are exported annually from the United States at low prices 
to foreign countrie.s and the products manufactured fTpm them are re^- 
furiicd to this country.'’ He“ points out that, from the standpoint pf 
relative composition, both the fixed and the volatile oils which pan be^ 
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prcducecl from kernels oi peaelies, apricots ' and prunes eoiiipare very 
favourably^ and in some eases are almost identical, willi the oils on tlie 
market obtained from the kernels of sweet and bitter almonds. ‘‘Tlie 
physical and chemical properties correspond in a striJ^isig degree to those 
of the almond oils and point to an extremely close relationship/^ 


The processes of extraction and distillation of fruit-kernel oils are 
stated not to be particularly complex and are such that the expense of 
maintainihg and operating in establishments or canneries which are al- 
ready equipped with steam and other power would be comparatively 
-small. Attention is also called in the Bulletin to the value of the press 
cake, or kernels from which the fixed and volatile oils have been ex- 
tracted. Important economic use might be made oL’ these extracted, ker- 
nels as stock foods or as fertilisers, owing to their high content of nitro- 
genous matter. 

.Malslffre m SoHsm 


In the January Tra?isvaal Agricultural Journal, Mr. Robert D. Watt, 
M.A., B.Sc., the Acting Chief Chemist, tells of an experiment he made 
in September with regard to the moisture content of soils. In the he- 
giniiing of September his attention was called to the 2^dry land^'" winter 
wheat plots at Skinner^s Court. .One half of the plots looked much more 
vigorous and healthy than the other half. The only clifferenee in treat- 
ment had been that the plot which was .looking best had been harrowed 
orice some time after the wheat was sown^ whereas the other part had 
received no form of cultivation. 


On the 4th September he took sam[>les of soil from each plot, and 
determined the percentage of moisture present, vdth the folio mng re- 
sult Top 12 inches, 8'66 per cent. ; 12- inches to 24 

iiiebes, 12'28 per cent.— average, 1047 per cent. Ifarrowed soil: Toiy 
12 inches, 9*92 per cent.; 12 inches to 24 inches, 10*94 per cent.— - 
average, 10'4B per cent. There was thus only a slight difference be- 
tween the amounts of water in the two soils to a depth of tv\m feet, and 
the smaller percentage of wmter present in the soil ■which had been har- 
rowed wonlcl be more than accounted for by the larger quantity of -water 
uvhieh must have pas^sed through and been ^Transpired^^ by the larger 
crop. There -was, however, one per cent, more moisture in the surface 
soil where the land had been haf rowed. As very few of the roots 
readied a depth of more than a, foot, the slightly higher percentage of 
moisture in the surface soil in the case of tim harrowed plot doubtless 
accounted directly or indirectly for the increased crop. 
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ConsGrwinff Smil 

In a long and interesting article in the same issue of the Transvaal 
Agriciiltural Journal, Mr. William Macdonald, M.S.Agr., Dry-Land 
Agronomist, discusses “‘•'The Conservation of Soil Moisture.''^ He points 
out that the first step in conserving moisture is to put the soil in such 
a condition that it will permit the rain to enter freely and into a good,, 
deep reservoir. Water exists in the soil as free, capillary, or hygros- 
copic, hut free wniter within eighteen inches of the surface is harmful 
to the growth of cultivated plants, whereas capillary water is the direct 
eouree of their supply, and should be conserved by all possible means. 
Capillary action, the author goes on to shov^', depends upon the fineness 
and the closeness of the soil particles. Consequently, in loose, coarse^ 
sandy, or gravelly soils capillary action is weak, whereas in fine and well- 
compacted soils it is" strong. If the capillary pores in the ‘Soil are con- 
tinuous from the moist sub-soil to the surface, the moisture rises rapidly 
and passes off into the atmosphere by evaporation. .When, however, 
these pores are made larger near the surface, the upward flow of thef 
moisture is arrested. This can be done by light siiif ace cultivation,, 
which produces a ^^soil mulch/^ But as soon as the soil becomes baked 
or encrusted the capillary eonnectioii with the air is renewed, and til- 
lage is again required to re-establish the soil mulch, and so conserve the 
moisture in the soil. 

A report on the results of experiments in the manuring of wdieat 
in the Western Province of Cape Colony is contributed to the February 
issue of the Cape Agricultural Journal by Mr. A. H. Hards, the x4ssistant 
to the Government Agriculturist. Several facts are clearly demonstrated 
by the resnlts,. The first is that basic slag on the wdiole did far better 
than superphosphate. The percentage of grain to straw was far better 
whG’'‘e basic slag wms used in con junction with other chemical fertilisers, 
as compared with superphosphates. In fact, in one case it comes very 
near the ideal of 50 per cent, grain and 50 per cent, straw. Basic slag 
not only supplies phosphates, hut also 40 per cent, of lime, which tends 
to sweeten the soil and reduce it to a better mechanical condition, where- 
as sup erpliosphate does not have this most desirable effect. It is clearly 
feliowm, i'or this reason at least, that nitrate of soda when used alone is 
of no value, as it resulted in a gain of only Is. 4d. per acre over an 
average of 9 plots. This small return would not compensate for the 
iroiible taken and expense incurred in applying it. The same applies 
to the combination of nitrate of soda, and sulphate of potash, where ui 
aetimi loss of ?s. 5d, was incurred per acre over an average of 9 plots. 
But where nitrate of soda w'^as used in eonjunetion with phosphaterp a 
decined increase was obtained. A combination of manures thus appears 
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io be the best, not only from the point of view that it tends to inaintain 
the fertility of the land for a greater period, but it also gives the bigger 
profit. ' " 

Without doubt kraal manure is the best fertiliser that can be used 
in the Western Province from every point of view, but unfortunately its- 
general use is barred owing to the fact that it cannot be obtained locally 
in suflieieiit quantity, and when run dowa from the Karroo the initial 
cost, plus railage, transport and handling, makes it prohibitive. 
will be noticed,^" Mr. Hards concludes, ^^that when nitrate of soda was' 
used 311 excess of the other ingredients there was a tendency for the crop^ 
to go down to rust.'^ 

Circular Ho. 20 of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry cleals- 
with an electrical resistance method for the rapid determination of the 
moisture content of grain. The experiments-, as recorded in the Circu- 
lar, liave so far been confined to wheat. The electrical resistance of 
wheat containing 13 per cent, of moisture is fifty times that of wheat 
containing 15 per cent. The temperature of the grain must be deter- 
mined. The results of the experiments indicate that the moisture con- 
tent can be detennined by this method with a probable error not ex- 
ceeding 0'3 per cent. Measurements can be made rapidly, requiring only 
two or three minutes. The apparatus is portable in character, so that 
measurements can he carried on in cars or elevators as well as in the- 
laboratory. The use of this method in connection with other grains and' 
gTai3\ products is, it is stated, now being investigated. 

A Carreat Pump M 

Various devices have been contrived to induce the current of a. 
stream to deliver a part of its water at a point above, from which it can 
flow by gravity to the land on wdiich it is to he used. A new device,, 
patented by Robinson and Gaylor, of Therniopolis, Wyoming, floats in 
the Big Horn River at Thermopolis, and has, according to the Pacific 
Rural Press, fox several weeks thrown a 6-ineh stream of water to thG- 
top of the river hank 22 feet high. The stream will irrigate a 160-aere 
farm. If land lay higher this machine could irrigate it, as its eapaeity 
is a (bincli streain 52 feet high. Machines of various sizes inay be made, 
depending upon the volume of water desired and the height of the banks. 

The machine in use consists of a wheel or drum 16 feet long and 
6| feet in diameter, made to revolve on a metal axis. To the outer sur- 
face are fastened longitudinal paddles, making a total diameter of 
feet. The whole is supported and floated on a pontoon contrivance, the^ 
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paddies r-ateliijig the eurrent of the river and supplying power on the 
sjiiple principle of an undershot water-wheel. The centre around tiia 
ails is simply a hollow cQxe, and has no part in the work of the lift. 
Between this core and the outer surface of the dTurii is a spiral water 
elianiiei extending longitucliiuiliy thereof. This ehannei has an open 
niontli or intake at one end extending slightly bejond the outer »iia- 
meter of the drunp and so arranged that it faces in the clire<:hioii of 
rotatjon and waii dip a given quantity of \mter at each revolution of Jie 
vdieek At the opposite end of the spiral channel is an onllet consisting 
of a pipe which is connected to and discharges through the axis at one 
end; wliich is made hollow for .the purpose. Attached to this by a 
SYvd veiled arrangeiTient is a 6-ineh discharge pipe, the ouler end of which 
is elevated to the height to wdrich it is desired to raise the w'ater. The 
iiita!:e. oeing; submerged only a portion of the timej lakes in only a pre- 
scriijed qiiaatity of water. As the wheel revolves^ this water seeks the 
lowest part of the spiral ehannei, and is follorved in turn by a given 
amount of air until the intake is again submerged. Thus' the process 
is repeated, the special channel being filled with successive quantities 
of water and air. As it advances in the channel and the rcvsistance be- 
comes greater the air becomes more compressed, the ehariDel being so 
arranged as to maintain the proper proportion of water and air through 
its entire length. The revolution of the spiral channel and the con- 
sequent compression of the air causes the w'ater to be discharged wbih 
great force through the outlet by what might be called pneumatic hy- 
draidie pressure. 


Success is wdthiii the power of every business man ; the paths that 
lead to it, the means of gaming it, are as varied as the uatures that 
:seeknt. 


Ton eair’t get a good hatch unless the eggs are fertile and very 
vitaL TJoiiT blame, the in cuhator for poor hatches if the fault is in the 
'.rigour of" the flock., 


The ofiieial designation of Dr. Wilfred Watkins-Fiteliford, hitherto 
'.Assistant to' " the" Xi,overnment.;;Bacteriologist mii.d G-overnraent Analyst> 
has been altered to that of Government Pathologist. 
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Correspondence M 


WHEIT IN THE GOUETON DISTEICT. 


Mr. E, E. Sawer^ tlie Director of the Division of xlgTiciJtiire and Fores- 
frj^ lias reeeived the following letter from Mr. W. Park Grav;-— 

SiRh— "N' ot having finished threshings, I was unable to send yon par- 
ticulars sooiter of a, crop of wheat grown by me. In April last year^ 
with diiiieiilty^ procured 100 itvs. of seed^ called locally ^huist-proof 
wheat.’' This was planted in the end of April and was spread over 
acres of ground. The soil was fairly rich and in good condition and re- 
ceived one irrigating during the winter. . The crop was cut during the 
last vreek in Aovemljcr, and yielded l)ags of 200 Ihs. each, ghdng 
practically 12 bags to the acre. In May I planted a fivrtlier 100 Fs. of 
seed, over -I acres of vca*y poor soil. This was cut in Deeeniltcr and pj'o- 
dueed bags to the acre. Algerian oats were planted alongside of the 
wheat and were rea.pecl three weeks earlier, but only yicdded 3 bags of 
150 lbs. each to the acre. Algerian oats growing in amongst the wheat 
.and alongside rusted badly, hut not a speck of rust could be found in 
the wheat. The straw is very coarse and thick, -some of it measuring 
quite of an inch in thickness 12 inches from the gTouiid: this evidently 
is an advantage in giving strength to vnthstund the 

I intend planting a large acreage next season^ as I am of opinion 
that it will prove a very profitable crop to grow.— rours, etc,, 

■. ' :w.:PAiiK'DEAY.::'i': 


MACHUSTEEY AT SHOWS. 


To THE Editor or the ’^^Aurictjltitral Journal.^'’ 

Sir, — 111 the December issue of the Jo appeared a letter by 
B, B. E. rc niacliineTT at shows. Your correspondent makes a sugges- 
tion to the effect that the agrieiiltiiral societies should give a jirize to 
the implement in the best or worst condition, after having been in use for 
two seasons, and having been over not less than 300 acres of land. I 
fully agree with the suggestion, and consider it would be the very l)est 
test that could possibly be given to any agricultural implement. Take 
ploughs: I have ivoiimd several different makes in my time, and wl^ilst 
many of these will do s|fien did woidc for a time it invariably happens that 
after one or two seasons, after perhaps having gone over 200 to, 300 
■acres, tlic im}deiueat fails io give satisfaction, and >some defect or parts 
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that need improYement is noticeable, hence the manufacturer reaps the 
benefit at the farmer’s expense. 

A plough after having been over 300 acres would prove conclusively 
its good or bad qualities. I have had a plough of good appearance and 
in every way look as if it could have done first-class work in any soil^ yet 
this plough in the first 30 acres proved itself quite unfit to do satisfac- 
tcry work^ and I had to cast it aside at a dead loss. Another one showed 
up a defect in first 20 acres, and had to be improved upon by me, by 
If. eking the parts with wire. All these things are very annoying, and I 
have now' learned from experience never to buy machinery of any kind 
unless it is a brand that has stood the test of many years, and can be* 
backed up by the opinions of farmers who have used them. 

Ill these days of keen competition and rapid improvements in agri- 
eultural implements, farmers need to be very careful in buying new or 
improved implements unless it is one that has stood the test of some yeai*s. 

I have alwmys considered it would prove a good investment for agents 
or manufacturers, if when putting a new plough on the market, one such 
inqfiement was handed over to some practical farmer, in say each 
Division, in order to advertise it, and to be used by the farmer for say one. 
or tw^o years, the farmer to pay for it at the end of this time should it 
stand tlie test and give satisfaction. The impfiement could be exhibited 
at show^s, and any improvements or defects noted; but no doubt this- 
would be looked upon as ‘‘too talP an order. — Yours, etc., 

Bergville. GOUNTEY BUMPKIN. 


PINEAPPLES, PA PAWS, ETC. 


To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural Journal.^’ 

Siu, — I crave the indulgence of a little space in your valuable 
Journal to insert the following notes which may, I trust, be useful to your' 
farming readers. 

It seems that Natal pines are apjireeiated in the London market, 
tliough the price is dull here at present. But unfortunately .the culture’ 
is very defective in this Colony as far as I have seen. Simply to stick 
suckers in the ground and leave them to the mercy of weather will not 
produce a good specimen at all. I mean pines ought to be planted in 
beds. In making beds the soil requires to be w^ell broken, and be sifted 
with a rake. Beds may be made wide enougli to admit two suckers and 
length to one’s fancy and the position of ground. 

There must be drains between the beds, otherwise they will be washed 
awTij. Nowy and then every bed should be thorouglily loosened, witliout 
forming a crust. Suckers that grow on the stem are better suited for 
pi ‘lilting than those on the top. Lately I noticed in a Ceylon paper that 
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a Jamaica planter derives a handsome income by exporting excellent 
pines. Hence advanced culture will be productive of large delicioas 
kinds, and the crop will be 99 per cent. 

Some time ago there was an inquiry in the local press as to how to 
convert a male papaw tree into a female. The method is very simple: 
the natives of Assam top young male trees, and this progress changes the 
sex. The cut niusfc be slanting, facing either north or south, just to 
avoid rain getting inside, and the rays of the sun. Raw papaws will 
jnake a dish of splendid white curry with shrimps, and first-class pickle 
mixed with vinegar, mustard, salt, and powdered dried chilly. 

The other day fibre in the banana plant was hinted by a gentle- 
man in the Mercury, The discovery is as old as hills, as in Ceylon 
the fibre is used in thatching and other pnrposes and it is made into soft 
cloth. 

In short, pineapple and papaw have digestive power, and banana has 
more starch ('some 47 per Icent.) than any other fruit. Nutritious, 
;sweet, cheap bread could be made out of banana flour, the recipe of which 
was piiblislied by me in the Mercury, — ^Yours, etc., 

J. J. DONE. 

Lanka Lodge, Bella ir. 


LUCEENE CHLTTVATIOISr. 


To THE Editor OP the •^Ageictiltural Journal.’^ 

Sir,— Can you advise me about lucerne for the coast? My soil here 
is a rich black stiff soil — granite foundation— but all on steep hillsides. 
Does lucerne necessarily require to be on a flat ? It would be rather ex- 
posed to wind : would that matter? — ^Yours, etc., 

C. S/M. 

P.O. Imbizana, via Port Shepstone, 

[We referred the above enquiry to the Director of Agriculture and 
Eorestry (Mr. E. E. Sawer), who replies as follows: — The profitable cul- 
tivation of lucerne in South Africa is practically confined to deep alluvial 
viei soils containing re-deposited lime, and I am unaware of any case in 
which steep hillside of granite formation has proved a satisfactbry situa- 
tion for this crop. Depth of soil is hardly likely to be adequate, nor is 
the amount of free lime likely to be sufficient to meet requirements of 
this legume- An analysis of Mr. Manning’s soil would place us in a 
position to afford definite advice, but I do not contemplate being able ta 
give a favourable reply.] 
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Meteorol&gicml Returns. 


Meteorological Observalio?is taken at Govern?nen/ Stations for Month of January, igog. 


STATIONS, 

TEMPERATURE (IN Paiih. Deos,}, j 

RAINFALL (In Inches). 

Means for Month. 

MaxU 

mum 

for 

Montiu 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Mouth. 

Total 

for 

Moniii. 

51o. of 
Days, j 

lleav’st rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 
t'eur truui 
July 1st, 
1903. 

Total for 
ame par’d 
rom July 
1st, 1907. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Fall. 1 

Day. 

Observatory 

76 ’0 

77*1 

90*3 

63*6 

4*61 

23 

*80 

lUh 

24*23 

21*22 

stanger 

85*3 

69-4 

107 

63 

5*38 

17 

1*56 

13 th 

26*28 

29 *26 

Veruiam ' .. 

87-8 

69*0 

103 

- 62 . 

4*48 

17 

1*18 

13 th 

25*14 

22*32 

■ Oreyto-vvii 

srr 

56*0 

95 

45 

10*99 

15 

2*18 

13tlr 

30*36 

25-77 

Lidgetton 

81*0 

56 ’0 

93 

4.3 

10*62 

19 

1*51 

28tll 

2S'05 


gjEstcourt 

83*1 

59‘1 

98 

52 

6*91 

14 

1*75 

13th 

19*79 

20*93 

Bulwei* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9*81 

23 

3*33 

11th 

36*48 

29-00 

Ixopo . . 

— 


- — 

_ 

4*79 

19 

1*30 

12th 

33*62 

' 

Imbizana . . 

81*6 

66*4 

93 

58 

4*10 

13 

1*58 

3i8b 

28-03 



Port Shepstone 

SG*9 

62*5 

95 

55 

3*06 

9 

•90 

31sfc 

27*62 

21-12 

Umziiito 

SS-9 

59*4 

94 

55 

5*23 

,13 

1* 2 

I2th 

26*82 

30-16 

Bichmond 

80*9 

59-7 

96 

46 

9*15 

17 

2-92 

11th, 

34*14 

. ■ 26*57 

Maritzburg 

83*7 

61-5 

98 

53 

8*53 

19 

1*46 

4i h 

24*71 

„ 23*24 

Howick 

80*i) 

59-0 

91 

52 

9*83 

18 

1*95 

20th 

27*40 

25-10 

Dundee 

78*9 

61-0 

92 

51 

11*22 

12 

2*46 

Util 

■ 29-41 

1 21-62 

Weenen Gaol .. 

89*7 

61-0 

lu3 

• ■ 57 

9*08 

17 

1-71 

l*2th 

24-47 

! 20-86 

Charlestown . . 

74*2 

54 '8 

87 

47 

9-32 

20 

1-46 

otb 

27-75 

i 21-24 

New Hanover , . 

84*4 

60*4 

98 

51 

8-37 

21 

1*00 

1 I3rh 

28*68 

i 26*88 

Krantzkop 

84*7 

72-0 

97 

69 

7*14 

i5 

1*17 

1 nth 

22 -6 9 


Nqutu.. ■ 

76-4 

53’5 

89 

49 

10*12 

19 

3 ‘6 7 

lirh 

28-88 

1 IS'64 

Mtuiizini 

S4’i 

60-4 

98 

50 

8*53 

lu 

3 *00 

20 th 

39-51 

i 3 4 ‘66 

Hlabisa 

81*9 

61 -4 

90 

55 

12*99 

15 

3*14 

20th 

33*06 

1 20-85 

Melu.oth 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

6*21 

22 

1*06 

•2 1st 

22*1') 

IS -94 

Ubombo 

81-4 

64*2 

95 

59 

14*03 

13 

3-0O 

2 1st 

34 88 

22 '50 

Point 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4*22 

19 

•5U 

il3A20 

28-30 

27-17 

Krantzkloof . . 

81*5 

05*7 

95 

53 ! 

5*82 

21 

1*23 

Util 

20*87 

— , 

Mahlabatini . . 

82*5 

51*3 

89 

46 ' 

8-6.3 

1-4 

2 *32 


25-61 

2U-33 

Eiupangeni 

89 ’5 

69*3 

i 

97 

6U 

3Ti) 

6 

1 i-M 

! , 

2i,ith 

27 ‘t)! 

27-98 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month if January' ^ igog. 


STATIONS. 

TEM PERATURE 
(In FAHft. Begs.) 


RAINFALL (Tn 

Lnches). 


Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Miniinuin 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Heaviest vaiii- 
fall in l day. 

Fall, : Day, 

q’U:a,lfor 
Vea r f r< an 
ist July, 
190,8, 

Total tor 
same 
period 
from July 
ut, i9o;. 

Adamsiiurat' .. .. 



7*70 

14 

lT.,i 

3rd 

25-21 


Hilton,. . , : 

95 

48 

1 -til 

19 

3*11 

2v;Ui 

23 -95 

30*98 

Ottawa ' . . 


__ 

5*0. 

■ '5' 

1-67 

Uth 

3n'U 

,-27*85, 

Mouii '-.Edgecombe 




4*54 

, U 

1*10 

11 th 

25 '99 

29 ‘43 ' ' 

.Comabia , ' . . " ' 

■ 

■ ... 

4*86 






; ' 

22-19 

,,Milkw*ood Kraal, ' 


' ■ — 

. 4*18 




■. ' 

i 17*U 

..Blackbu 'n, ' ■ . .. ■ ■ , 

' ■ 

' ■ 

4*32 








! 19*1!) 

-Sactdiarine ' ■ . . 

• ■ 


4*8 1 







21) *10 

Equeefa , ■ 

97 

64 

4*32 

12 

1*30 

13th 

,36*13 

2!) *43 

XJmzinto, Beneva ' ... 


■ w- ' ■ 

■ 4-48 

13 

1*23 

Uth 

35 -98 '' 

29 

Harden Heights' ' 


' ' 

7*70 

16 






New Ilaiiover , ■ 

■ ™ ' 

■ . — » 

12*95 : 

21 

1 tl!» 

Nth 

4 ' *37 

■ 

Umhiangem .. .. 

95 

' ■ ' 

■ 3*28 

14 

0*65 

-Uth 

35-79 


.Branxholrue ' ' .. , 



1;95 

21 

1 *9'9 

Mh 

,, ' 42-37 

'' ,5 3-74.' 

Cedara— Hill Station , , 

88 

4S'' '■ 

: 9*39 

22 ■ 

2-27 

i 2dt"i.', I 



Vlei'Stiti 'ivv,; ' 

02 

. ■ 47'.: ■ 

■■■ 8*30 

21 . 

: 1 -s? 

20th 1 


■ 26*80,''' '■■■ 

Wi like I Spruit. , , ' 

80 

62 

:■ ' 3*89 : 

' 'la'd 

0*77 

^ iL.h I 

'■ 25*7(.> 

3,O'*6,0 

Wee 'eu ' 

98 

u7 

9*59 

11 

I’SU 

i 4t h i 

. , ■' 


'Giant’s Castle.. ' ' 

75*6 

■ i 4*J . 

11*32 

• 26 

2*51 

l2ih ' 

28-50 





UOAIi ANli LaBOUK ReTUEN. 
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Goai anti Labout^ Re^at^nm 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of January, 1909 : — 


COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Productive Work. 

Gnprotluc- 
live Work.* 

Total. 

Above 

Ground 

Bdow 

Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Cw , 

Natal Navigation 

377 

616 

993 

5 

998 

26,133 0 

Elandslaagce . . 

334 

697 

1,031 

3S 

t,U53 

15,766 19 

Glencoe (Natal) 

253 

420 

673 

70 

743 

13,607 9 

Nutal Cambria, 1 

217 

411 

628 

3 

631 

12,406 6 

Dundee Coal Oo, 

26 J 

458 

718 

22 

740 

11,283 IS 

St, George’s 

241 

370 

611 

— 

611 

10,351 13 

Durban Navigation 

165 

385 

550 

— 

550 

9 933 0 

South African . . 

05 

248 

343 

33 

376 

9,346 3 

Talana • • . . > . 1 

152 

371 

523 

17 

540 

8,032 19 

Newcastle . . 

* -67 ’ 

39S 

485 

— 

485 

6,388 4 

Natal Steam Goal Co. , 

•«9 

214 

303 

17 

320 

4,732 11 

Hlobaue 

01 

196 

287 ■ . 

58 ' 

345 

4,106 7 , 

Ramsay 

• 98 

216 

314 

20 

334 

' 2,666 19 

West Lennoxton 

55 

124 

180 


189 

2,531 3 

Central 

38 

62 

100 

— 

100 

1,037 10 

Hatting Spruit . . ! 

15 j 

67 

72 

74 

146 

951 8 

Zululaad 

- 25 

23 

48 

— 

48 

302 0 

Ballengeich . . . . I 

, — 

— 

— 

78 

78 

253 0 

VrvheicU 

4 

4 

8 

— 

8 

32 Oi 

Dumbi Mountain 

' - 

■ — 

2 

— 

2 

2 0 

Totals .. 

2,608 

6,270 1 

7,878 

419 

8,297 

139,864 15.' 

.Corresponding tuonth, '08 

2,303 

4,792 , 

7,095 , 

• ' j 

234 

7,329 

130,815 7 



I Productive Work. 








Unproduc- 

Total, 

Total, 


Above 

Be.ow 

Total, 

tive Work. 

Jan., 1909. 

Jan.,. 1908*, 


Ground. 

Ground. 


■' ■ 

■ . 1 


Europeans 

1'' 193' j 

ISS 

328 

63 

391 

373 

Natives 

: 985 

3,456 

1 4,441 

258 

4,699 

3,663 

Indians 

I 1 430 

1,679 

1 3,109 

98 

3,207 

3,293 


* Cost Charged to Capital Account. t December retufrii 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Depaftment, Maritzburg, Sth February, 1909. Commissioner of Mines. 


REirURN OF COAL BUNKiERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return o Goa bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the montib of January, 1909 


^Bunker Cbal .. 

Coa Exported , , , , ,, 


Tons. 

57,031 

40,640 

Cw». 

0 

13 




Total 

9L671 





Iiicfludes 4^5 tons taken by H*M. Warskips.' - .J 

Cus toms House, Port Nata is Februar 1900. Collector of CustcNmsu 
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Retu rn of Farms at Present under Licence for 
; Lungsiokness and Soabm 


Stock INSPECTOE. Disteict. I Disease. I Ownee. 1 Faem. 


. P. Craw 
. B. Koe 


A. C. Williams 


Lacl^rsmith . . Scab 

Portion of Estconrt Lungsickness 
Scab 


H. Van Eooyen 


Babanango 


J. G. Speh’s 
L . Trenor 


! Impendhle 
Alfred . . 


A. S. Parkinson 
Cp T. Ymghm . ' ' 


Lion’s River 
Panlpietersburg i*. 


T. Kirktiess 
C. 'Wortmann 
Cooke Bros. . . 

A. W. J. H ttingl 
R Mattison, 

B. cV. H. Hatiingfi 
P. Delport 

L. Schwekkar i 

M. Priiisloo 

S Giobler .. 

H. A. Potgieter 
W. du Plessis 
XJninaiig 

C. Webb . . 

M. van Booyen 
M HaLtingh 
Umbanja 

J. P. Botha . . 

Mgantge 

Mtop 

W. Liveisage 
Uyanga , . 
Konksa 
Ngcta 

C. P. Lau entz 
L. Potgieter.. 
Hende 

P. C. Scheepets 
C. ^aTl Eooyen 

G. van Eooyen 
Andrias 

L. Lai uschagne 
Pinda, Vete & Sobu 
Shlwaua 
Yalwayo 
Bnmas 
M’Nyango 

XJy mbi , , 
Mlotshwa . . 
Hogg Bros. . . 

M. Clothier . . 

Ttiin Fyiiii . . 

E. M. Etheridge 
John Ryan . . 

A. Fynn 

M. C. Zietmau 

H. M* Raw .. 
Majai^us 

J. Sr Payn . . 

J. J. Oosthuis 
J. H. Payn . . 

By cl i’s Kraal 
H. M. Raw . . 
Elijjih 

Mashuim . . 

R. Fanu 

F. Mziz 
E. Mzizi 

J. T. Clothier 
J, J. Oosthuis 
Swenyas 

G. Larkan 
Injongaved .. 

M ding was . . 

C. Knox 
Sigumu 

A. C. Thomson 

B. Greene . . 

P. Allen . . 

J, B. Rudolph 
R. Craig 
Wm. Craig , . 


Ct alfontein 
Rensburg Drift 
Cypherfontein 
Kup.aagte 
Calcote 

e ageraad & W elgeoon 
Mooispruit 
Kalkrantz 
Watervul 
Schuin’s Hoek 


Boschhoek 
Grootvlei 
Spitskop 
V erdieiid 

Langfonbein 

Verde veld 

Vaalbank 

Pandasgrop 

^ ydgelegen 

Gelykuate 

Aanclasgrap 

Rooipuort 

Paardepoort 

M.l.iboora 

Friskewacht 
I Furth 
Lc cation 

Location 

Thluku 

Location 

iVIsingopansi’s Kraal 
Mary’s 
Slexcel 

Selimrst 
Norburg 
Paa,i de Kraitl 
Ikayolanii 
Orange Gro\e 
T, Fynn’s Location 
Phoenix Park 
The Gorge 
Burnside 

T. Fynn's Location 
Blands Drift 
She -p walk 
Hope 

Blackwater 
Lot 1, .Enquabeni 
Lot '‘F,” Enquabeni 
VV hi tec iff 

Harding Town Lands 

Blackwater 

Antioch 

Rydal Mount 

Lots 

Knoxwood 
Lot F. 

Lion’s Bush 

Mansfield 

Welverdiend 

Bosch Krans 

Frischgewagd 

Elaudsberg 



Faems UNDER Licence. 
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BE rUilN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued), 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

Own r. 

Farm, 

B. Wingfield Stratford 

Newcastle 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

G. van Niektrk 

R. P. Botha 

M. Katzenstein . . 
Manning &> broods 

Rattlekloof 

Lekkewater 

Town Lands 
Geelhoutboon 

€. E. Walker 

Portion of Estcourt 

H, Cadleand other •» 
Alfred Carter 

Cfaas. B. Lloyd 

N. C. H. Little . . 

Scoutsfontein 

Glendoone 

Hitcote 

Leighton 

G. Daniell 

Vryheid 

fccab 

Hlomvendbluni . . 
J. M. Koektmore . . 
E. Mblalose.. 

W. Schultz, H. Tsher- 
pia & H. de Lange 
Swikwana . - 
R. Manaze . . 
Thomas ife Mahawlo 

Dubblerecht 

Hardetaald 

Metzelfontein 

Hardbetaal 

Nouibkedacht 

AansLool 

J. R. Cooper 

Nkandhla Sc Nqutn 


L. Mloyi .. 

S. Mboyi 

B. Bunting . . 

S. Molife . . 

M. Malagwano 
Langa 

Linijaza 

L. Molife . . 

H. Sutton . . 
Westbrook Bros. . . 

L. Msimango 

Charlie 

C. M Sekosana . . 

M. Ndhlovu-. 

U. Ndhlovu.. 

M igabeni 

Mqazini 

Nqiideni 

Haiadu 

Blood River 

Batshi 

Telezi Hill 

.Masinkoms 

Dawin 

Mlilane 

Masi'djeni 

Dalaza 

B. Klusener . , 

Port Shepstone , . 


B. Scott . . 

Murt-hison 

E. Tarty ... ... 

Western urn voti t. 

■ M-. 

E. Tarty 

Gert van Rooyen . 

Black water 

Pinedale 

K, Riploy > . 

Emtonjaneni 


JBaleni 

Mfuli M S. 


Janga 

Patakali & David 
Ndat^'mbi 

Mangwaza M.S. 
Rusieverwreht 



>» 

TJzwelinjani 

Paw'ei 

aitshsheweze 
Bambelela . . . . 

Protest 

J. F. van Rensburg 

Ng.^tshe . . . . 


Jakob .... 

T. C. Ta Rooyeii. . 
Simon , . . . 

Zalrtager 

Welkom 

Smaaldeel 

J. Stewart . . i 

Bergville ... .. i 

Lungsickness i 

F. R. St ockie 

RtinTlei 

E. W. Larkan 

' i 

Umsinga . , . . 

Scab 

;; . 1 

»» 

J.J.Strydoui .. 
T. H. Dedekuid .. 
Amos Nahlovu 

E. Dubois . . 

T.L. Whelan 

E. Dubois .. .. 

Oyugulangans 

Gogo .. .. 

Hester 

^ome^set 

Namreth 

XJitval 

Martin 

Tergelegeii 

Umsinga 

Sumshoek 

B. May ne . . . . | 

Eastern Umvotiand 

It 

L. M. J. van Ro yen 

Seotsdale 

Krantzkop 


P.R. Botha.. .. 

J. .1 . van Rooyen . . 
W. W. Mare 

J. L. F. Martens .. 
P. J. NeZ .. 

R. P. Martei.s 

L. J, Nel ’ .. 

L.L.Nel .. .. 

Olivefou ein 

Bra tzkop 

Doorahoek 

Broedt r’s Hoek 
Ongegund 

Jammerdal 

Wilgegund 

IVIaresdal 

M. W.' Bowles ' , ' 

Ixopo . . , ■ ■ . , ! 

ti 

.- Ilf 

Ngevana 

Bogwan * . . . 

Genisaoi 

Magewana .. .. 

Nod^wen^w .. 

Ncopo .. .. 

Tuquza'.. ... 

Putiza .. .. 

Nduba 

Njunga 

Arundel' 

Klepat 

WaWley 

South Hills 




Makafana . . 

'WAveiiby'''.c '■■■ 
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EETUBN OF FAEMS UNDBE..LICENOE iContmmd). 


Stock Inspector. 

District 

DISE/SE, 

OWNER. 

,Parm. 

E. W. Bowles 

Ixopo.. .. - 

Scab 

Dumdum 

KoLston 




Nijaye 

\Va verity 




Umeuyana .. 

Kolston 




Maneansika.. 





Unvakabhe. . 

Iprisugval 




Umbabahi .. 




Kebe 

Location No. G 




Luzi 

Location 




Sabexa 

Springvale 



,, 

Janj^a 

Location No, 6 




G. Way 

Herdstone 




NjoyttaV'a .. 

Lot 29 




Theiwana . . 

Lot 55 




Samtombi . . 

Emeiald 




Gungatshl .. 

Location No. 3 




G. Thomson.. 

Valalialla 



,, 

G. H. Cooper .. | 

Avetary 



>> 

D. B. Hardman . . 

Ellington 




H^W.Watton .. 

Rocky Halton 

! 


' j ■ 

Turana . . 

Lot L.H. 




Mandemba .. .. 

Lot D.U. 




Tebenga 



MANGE IN HOE8BS EXISTS -AS UNDER 


Owner. 

Farm. 

District. 

Pinda, Veta & -Sobuon .. 

Strathsonn 

Jmpendhie 

Natives . . . . 

Olivefontein 

Uuivoti 

Native,s - , . . 

T tworth 

Lii n’s River . 

Natal -Po ice . . . . 


(ireytown 


Pound Mottoes, 


Notification is contained in the GoTernmeni Gazeffe of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live-stock on the dates specified : — 

On THE 311U March. ■ ■ • 

ffillo?! — Three wether sheep, branded 0.0. on rump. 

■Miiden . — Light brown mule roare, branded V.R., H.D. and T. on left hip; very 
■.wild."" • 

^V’^«/2^ -~-White he-goal, no brands or niarks, 

Umstnga '. — White sheep, no' brands or, marks. 

OilJ THE 17 TH March. 

ii)(?«wj^m/^,^Reported by E. 0. Collis, Defice Farm, as too wild to be driven to the' 
pound Brown filly, no brandv 2 hind feet white, white streak on nose, 2 years old. 

—Four Kafir goats, no brands or marks, except that three have a V-shaped 
clip on the left ear and one on the right ear. 

i '''' f:;-0N ; THE- .7TH April. , 

g on the Farm, Short's Retreat, and reported by J, B. 
to -the pound -r-^-Dark- brown, -mule gelding,-, indistinct' , hr, 
rand,' near quarters. -" ,V 





AGEICTJLTUBAi AND "OtHER ShOWS. 
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Agricultural and! Other Shows, ISOS, 


' Dundee (Dundee x\gricultu3:al Society). —Show, loth and i ith June. J. McKeiizie/; 
Box 105, Dundee, Secretary: ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

■ Greytown (Umvoti Agricultural Society .—Date not feed. H. Gibbs, Box . 24, 
Grej'town, Secretary, ^ ■/ ' 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society).— Date not fixed. E. V. Bambrick#;- 
Box 90, Ladysmith, ^ 

Kew Germany (Durban County Farmers’. Association •.—No separate show contem- 
plated ; but it is intended to join the Durban and Coast Society Tor the purpose of making 
complete exhibit of Durban products. 

Pietermaritzburg (Royal Agricultural Society). — Show, 17th, iSth and 19th June.. 
Dud, Eadie & Co., Secretaries, 

Pietermaritzburg (Natal Poultry Club). — Show, 17th & 18th June. A. J. Peters,, 
Box 197, Secretary, 


Umzinto (Alexandra Agricultural and Horticultural Association)., — Show, 8th July. 
George Lamb, Box 68, Uinzinto, Secretary, 


Camperdown (Camperdown Agricultural Society). — Show, 23rd July. Messrs.. 
Walker & Burchell, Camperdown, Secretaries. 


Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry . — 14th, 15th and 
1 6th July. J. Mori eyj 399, Smith Street, Durban, Secretary, 


Harding (Alfred County Farmers’ Association and Agricultural . Society 
23rd June, H. G. Hitchins, “ Hluku,” Harding, ' 

New Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association . — ShoWy 30th July 
Stewart, New 'B.o.noYtXy Secretary. ■ • ^ - 

SOCIETIES HOLDIlSfG NO SHOWS. ^ ^ ^ 


-Show,. 
W. D., 

J 


Byrne Farmers’ Association ; dEshowe District Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Road 
Farmers’ Association ; Donnybropk Farmers’ Association ; Ladysmilh Farm ersJ Association;. 
Hatting Spruit Farmers’ Association ; Boston Farmers’ Association ; Little Tugela Farmers’ 
Association ; Umvoti Farmers’ Association ; Highflats Farmers’ Club ; Vryheid' Agricultural 
Society ; ..Garden Castle FVnners’ Association ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association 
Seven jDaks Farmers’ Association. 


OTHER S0UTH;”AFRICAN SHDWS. 


The following dates have been feed foF'ALgfricuitural Shows in other parts * of South 
Africa outside of Natal : — ' . ' ; , 

Caj^e Cato/iy.—Cra.dock, 1 6th & 17th March ; Grahamstown, i8th 19th March ;, 
Kiiigwuliamstovvn and East London (conibined Show at TGnfwifliamstown , loth &: nth 
March ; Middelbufg, 2nd & 3rd March ; M olteno, 2nd & 3rd March ; Oudtshoorn, 7th & 
8th April; Port Elizabeth, 23rdy 24thy25th & 26th. March ; Wodehouse, at Dordrecht, 37th 
March.^ ^ ^ 

Ora/^e J^iver Colo/iy. --Bloemfontein, i6th, T7th & iSth March; Edenburg, 32th 
March; F’auresmith and Jagersfontein (combined), 9th & loth March; Frankfort, 4th 
March ; Harrismith, 3rd iSt 4th March Heilhron, 31st -March & ist April; IQoonstad, 
loth March j Senekal, 5th March ; Thaba ’Nchui«-3rd March ; ^ Vredc, 10th March ; Win- 
burg, 9th ^'^lOth March;'):;' , 

—Barberton, in July; Carolina, I'dth March; Heidelberg, 7,th April;. 
Marico, date not yet feed; Pretoria, ist, 2ini & 3‘rd April'; Standerton, j24th M*arch 
Wit watersrand, at Johannesburg, 14th, r5th, j6th & 17th April; Wolmaranstad, 
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Brands Allotted to Infested Magisterial 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — ^Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Xongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatini, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, X. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Esliowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, E. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J, 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H, 


Government Laboratory m 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSES, VACCINES, ETC. 


The following is the scale of charges fixed for analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory", AHerton, Pietermaritzburg : — 

Drinking-water Analysis *. 

Chemical...' 

Bacteriological ... ... 

Milk, Analysis 

Sputum, Bacterioscopic examination 
Biological test for Tubercle 

Throat-swabs for Diphtheria (prepared swabs obtainable 
on application) : 

Bacteriological Report 
Urine, ordinary clinical examination 
Quantitative estimation of glucose 
Biological test for Tubercle 
Fseces, for Ankylostomiasis 

Blood (collecting outfit obtainable on application) agglutin- 
ation test for Typhoid (Widal;, Paratyphoid, 

Malta Fever, etc. 

Tumours and Morbid Tissue : 

Microscopic examination ... ... los. 6d. to 

Post Mortem examinations ... ... los. 6d. to 

Toxicological examinations ... ... los. 6d. m 

X-ray examinations, blood-counts, etc., by special arrangement. 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

21 


The following sera, vaccines, etc., are issued at the prices indicated 

Anthrax Inoculation, per double dose of two inoculations 
Anti-Diphtheritic Serum, per dose .... 

Anti-Streptococcic Serupi, per dose .... 

Anti-Tetanic Serum, per dose ' ... 

Mallein, per dose... ... ... 

Tuberculin, per dose ... .. 

Anti-Venene (for snake bites), per dose 
Blue Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses ... 

Blue-Tongue Curative Serum, per 50 cub, c- 
Quarter Evil Vaccine (in five and- ten dose packets), per dose o 3 
Q. E. V.,: Double Inoculation, pbr dose ... o 6 

Appliances -for inoculations, syringes, etc., are also supplied from the Laboratory. 


d, 

6 

0 

o 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

6 
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V 0 DHIUngm 


.•Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
.available for hire for boring for either minerals' w water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 



Employment Bureau m 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
•who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 111. — ^Married man, 36, no children, desires managership of farm. Spent 
ffive years' with Capti Hayes, and is well acquainted with the management of horses, 
including racing horses. States he has sound veterinary knowledge and under- 
■stands dairy, poultry, pig, and stock farming generally. South African experience, 
four years Cape Colony and one year Impendhle Division, Natal. Is prepared to 
•work for month or two for board and lodging to prove capabilities, provided 
sound opening at end of that time. 

No. 113.— Age 27, desires to obtain a start on a farm in Natal. Came to 
South Africa six months ago; attended the preliminary classes at the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural College, and has also obtained a certificate for 
Theoretical Agricultural Chemistry. Is steady, and would be willing to work 
without any salary in order to obtain a practical knowledge of farming. ' 

No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
iknowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal {English 
preferred) as a handy man, "with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
■services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
imonths. 

No. 116.— Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
^employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing^ to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No.' 1 17.— Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
:seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
-surveying and minifig experience. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm-hands would do -well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzhurg, who constantly, 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
Tates. Ensign Anderson pledges - himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfactF ’'^, to their employers. He will be 
pleased to en-fcer into correspondence with any %rmer who may address him on the 
-subject. 
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Government Golei Stores ant! Abettoirs 


PIETBBMARITZBUEG. 


It is notiBed for the information of Planners and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattie at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattie owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this, 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban,, 
at the charges noted below. As the.Goveram^^nt is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 




Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 230 
head per month. 

For maxinium 
number of 500 
head per month. 



Under 
300 lb.s. 
weig’ht. 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Under 
300 IbvS. 
weight. 

Ovtv 

3o®ibs.- 

weigiu.. 



S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. d.- 

I. Receiving ... ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

’2, Killing and Cleaning ... 

Of 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 0 

3, Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

4. Disinfectants ... 


0 

i 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

X 

0 

I 

0 I 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 6' 

6. Cleaning of T ripes ... 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 


6 

0 6 

or po, tion thereof ... 

8. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 

per body 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

I 

9 

2 6- 

or portion thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing Beef — ^ 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

J 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

9. 1 St week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 9 "^ 

10. 2nd ,, ,, ,, 

r I. 3rd and remaining weeks or 

ff 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 3 - 

portions thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing Offal— 


0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 


0 

3' 0 , 

1 2. X St w^eek or port ion thereof 

per set 

I 

4 

I," 

6 

1 

4 

I 

4 

1 

4. 

I 4 

13, 2nd ,, ,, „ 

14, 3rd and remaining weeks or 


1 

0 

X 

' , 3 '' 

I 

0 

I 

0 

i 

0 

I 0 

portions thereof ... 


0 

9 

1 I 

. 

0 

0 

9 


9 

0 

9 

0 9-' 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
therebff 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores- 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, . 

2 1 St December, 1908. 
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East Coast Fever Advisory Committees^ 


(Kote. — Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial DiTisiong 

have no Advisory Boards : tJhombo, Mapumulo, Ingwavnma, Mahlabatini, 

Ndwandwe, Nkandhla and Hlabisa.) 

ALEXANDRA. — Chairman: W Thompson, Umzinto. Members: H Bazley, R 
C Archibald, A Blarney, H Reynolds, G- J Crookes, R Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J E BroAvn, F H Boddy, H M Raw, H Rethman, H C Hitchens, H J R Hatchwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 

BERGVILLE. — Chairman: T E Zunckel, J.P., Bergville. Members: P H Van 
der Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Halforty, F Zunckel, Hbulali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER.— Chairman : Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Win Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H C Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little. 

CAMPERDOWN. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge. Members: J F 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C . J A Scheepers, W Mercer, L G W^ingfield 
Stratford, J W Harvey, • B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead. Sub-Drusional Boards. — V o. I. East of Railway 'Line from to 

Railway Line. — Chairman: J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. Members: P J Kingham, 
H Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J PI Meyer, H A Meyer. No. 2. East of Railway Line 
from West of Government Fence. — Chairman: C J A Scheepers, Thorneybush. 
Members: W B Turner, W Mills, J F Scheepers, H Nadauld, G S Phipson. 'No. 3, 
West of Railway Line from Komng Krantz io Killairney and along Umlaas River. 
— ^Chairman: A N Kirkman, Clairmont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown, R God- 
frey, W S Meyer, E W Meyer. No. Jf. West of Railway Line, rest of Dlm*io?i he- 
tween Mairt lAneLVmlo^^^^ River Boundary of No S . — Chairman ^ W L Stead, Thorn- 
ville Junction. Members: F H Meyer, J R Schwegmann, W E Schwegmami, W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (Hon. Sec., Manderston). No. 5. West of Main LinCy 
Beaumont, East of Main Mid-Illovo River from Westley’s Drift to Umguaranta 
Pitier.— ^'h airman : J‘ W Plarvev, Camperdown. Members : L G Wingfield Strat" 
.ford, R Lyne, O A Hutton, E H Prayes, F E Groom. No. 6, MidMllovo West of 
Line, rest of Division Boiith of ZTmlaac /tiwr.-— Chairman : B E EA’ans. Memhers: 
J W V Montgomery, J H McCullough, J Ballam, J James, H S Power. 

DUNDEE. — Chairman: F Turton, Glencoe Junction- Memhers; J Campbell, 
J d Grove, H Wiltshire, G M De Waal, Ang Jansen, A J Potgieter, A Cronje, A 
Schuid, H Greenhough. SuB-DmsiONAL Boards. — Glencoe *S'hh-or€a..~-Members : 
F Turton, H Greenhough, W H Miller, F Schroeder, V Marshall, J Laiiseii, J J 
De Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). Ha/ frag Epruit Rwh-arca.— Mem- 
bers: J J Grove, H A J Davil, A E Norman, J Campbell, ReA’ J DeAvar (Native 
interests). East of Eilpmalkaar Road. — ^IMembers: A M Cronji, D € Pieters, P 
Meyer, rj A Naude. A Jansen. West of Helpmahaar Road. — Members: A J G 
Meyer,' A, P "Lund V D C Uys, A J Van Tonder,. Jun, A J Potgieter. Member S/ of'; 
Joint Comini ttee for Area West of Melpmakaan A J Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area Hast of Hc/pmafcaar: A Jansen. A CroBji. 
Area between. Main Yryheid Raihoay Lines.— -Membm'S, W Craig, H Wiltshire, * G 
M Meyer,. 'Sen,. A Spies, Jun, C M'De Waal. .■ 

DURBAN BOROUGH.— Chairman: E L Acutt, Durban. Members: H R 
Bousfield, R Benningfield, G Swales, J Haynes, — Arthur. 

EMTONJANENI.— Chairman: Magistrate.' Members : F W Smith, H J James, 
F W White, A W Symmonds, R J Ortlepp, D C Uys, L J Van Rooyen. 

, ESHOWE, — Chairman: A Boast, Magistrate, Members; A Moore, G H 
Hulett, C F Adams, T Parkins, A T Wantink, F J Dickens, H H Thole. 

ESTCOURT . — Ward 2. East of Main Line. — Chairman: A Stuart. Members: 
Magistrate. J Ralfe. J W Haw, J G Hatting, A Peniston, A B Havilnnd, G M 
Hudolph. Ward No. 3. (Boundaries): The Bergville Magisterial Division, Tugela 
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to junetion of the two Tu,£relas; The Wintertoii Settlement fence to Vaai Plants 
fence and Ovington and Sibhamie’s Location fence, and from there to Go\.^ernment 
Game Keserve). — Ghairir?m: H J De Waal, Glenisla. Members: K Gray, M 
Sanderson, E J Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. Ward 'No, Ji (Estcoiirt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Mr. Kerr’s farm, then Kalaara’s 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. Members: F G 
Sehiever, J Rencken, W Couch, P Male, T L Fyvie, J Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
Wcfrd 'No, 5 (Boundaries: Remainder of District West of Line). — Chairman: H 
Blaker, Estcourt. Members: W Comins, E B Griffin, H A Woodruffe. Col. Cromp- 
ton, L Russell, A C Robinson, Jun, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWN. — Chairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Grey town. Members: D Have- 
mann, A Kewmarch, J A Kel, W T Slatter, A T Handley, H S Botha. Central 
Board. — Chairman: P Hansmeyer, Greytown. Members; J A Nel, A Kewmarch, 
W J S Hewmarch, T K Taylor, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooyen, E J Van Rooyen, 
J G Kel. 

INANDA. — Chairman: C R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: R Harrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, E Dore, W Campbell, R Armstrong. 

KLIP RIVER. — No. 1 (A line from Elands Laagte along the Matawaans and 
Jononos Hop to the Berg; North line, Dundee boundary: all West of Main Line) . — 
Members: C Mitchell Innes, R M Gray, L Meyer, J C Henderson, C Allen. No. 2 
(O.R.C. line and boundary No. 1). Members: D Bester, A J Marais, W Allison, 
J Bester, — Brink. No. S (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit to its source in the Berg) .—Members: H A Potgieter, A A Wetherell, B 
Nel, F Van Rooyen, H Portsmouth. No. // (Rest of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and West of Main Line). — ^hlembers; W Leathern, H Hling. J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. No. 6 (Whole of Division East of Main Line). 
— Chairman: J G de Waal. Members; R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar. 

KRANTZKOP. — Chairrfan: L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Members: L M J Van 
Rooyen, L M J Van Rooyen, F E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsman, A 
Johnson. 

IXOPO. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members; Thos Allen, Geo Martin, E 
Marriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Tliring, J.P. 

LION’S RIVER. — No. 1 (Southern portion of West of Main Line). — Chair- 
man: U K McKenzie, Lidgetton. Members: R J Spiers, F North, A McLean, J 
Morphew. No. 2 (Northern portion West of Main Line). — Chairman: G Ross, 
Nottingham Road. Members; J Clouston, K Sou tar, D Gonnel, D Smythe. No. S 
(Southern portion East of Main Line). — J W Dicks, ‘‘Rosebank,” Howiek. Mem- 
bers: W M Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. A^o. 4 (Northern 
portion East of Main Line). — Chairman: H Burgmann. Members: W Methley, 
G Plutchinson, J J Morton, B Taylor. (The whole of the membei-s of the Sub- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board with the Magistrate, Lion’s River, 
as Chairman. ) 

IMPENDHLE. — Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Members: J Martens, P J 
Lourens, T Carter, C W Brooke, J W, McLean, H Boike, C C Lewis, W S A1 borough, 
W Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. JSub-'Oommittee appointed for Northern 
portion of Division (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insiiiga, 'Via Nottingham Road. Members: H Boek, C N Brooke, T Carter, J 
Martens, J W McLean. Bub-Committee for Bouthern portion of Imperdhle. — 
Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Members: C C Lewis, W S Alborough, W 
Harrington, G W Roberts, D TootelL 

LOWER TUGELA. — ^Members: W H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Esserv 
A S L Hulett, J Brown, W 0 Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU, Chairman: Col. J F Rethman, North Shepstone, 
Members: Col. J R Royston, D C Aitken, J.P., C H Mitchell, J.P., G P Beaeii- 
croft, Claude Manning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borcliard’ T Stapleton, 
Col. Brii-de-Wold, 

MOOI RIVER —Chairman : W. G. Randles. Members: J. H. Wallace* H, F. 
Oadle, R. Garland, John Bartholomew, J. W. Johnstone, G. R, Skofctowe, J. N. 
Boshoff, J. R. lindsay. 

^ Magistrate. Members: F Green, G M J Gielink, G 

Getkate, W Saville, A H Konigkramer. 
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NEWCASTLE. — No I (to be known as Charlestown-Ingogo District from main 
line of Railway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm Cioutant Westj, 
thence along Western boundary of said farm, thence along S. W. boundary of 
Tipperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hamstead, Dumferline and Roode- 
port, thence along the Northern side of the Botha’s Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.C. Boundary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, thence along 
the Charlestown Fence to where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
G-ate, thence along the Railway line to Cioutant West). — Chairman: J Vos, 
Charlestown T .0. Members: W J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A H TrouWy 
Angus W’ood. No, 2 (Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. 1 along Rail- 
way ihie from Cioutant West, including portion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with (Government is considered to be W'est of line, thence along 
Raif way line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Kopjealien, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Kopjealien, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Ingagane River, thence up the Ingagane up to the farm Falixtowe, along Southern 
boundaries of Falixtown, Bi \werton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tathainscamp, Hanover, 
Ellensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel, Stelazies Kop, Mount Blanc, to O.R.C. border fencCy 
thence along O.R.C. boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Botha’s 
Pass). — Chairman: S W Reynolds. Members: FAR Johnstone, W Moller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, C Earl, F Meyer, J J Muller, — Van Breda, J Macdonald, J 0 
Adendortf, E Sanders. No. 3. Damiliauser District (Bounded by Soutliern District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at Kopjealien to the Berg, thence along O.R.C. border, 
the boundary bet'ween Newcastle and Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm KopjeaLen). — Chairman: W L Oldacre, Dannhauser, 
.Members: C4eo Friend, B Harrington, L J Muller, J Ecksteen, E Hodson, W^at- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Urquhart. No. // (East of Railway Line, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Division# from the Railway Line 
near Dannhauser to the Buffalo River, along the Buffalo River to the junction of 
the Jngagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with tlie Ineander, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Ne^wcastle Town Lands, known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Railway Line to the Magisterial Division boundary near Dannhauser). — Chair- 
man: f K Boshoff, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van der 
Westerhuizen, J J Kemp, W Dicks, C Uys. No. 5 (the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Line and the Buffalo River from the Ingagane and Ineander streams, 
which form the North-Western boundary of No, 4 district).— Chairman: E W, 
Noyce, Boscobello P.O.; members. Geo Matthews, T K Tsuizem. Central Board.-— 
Chairman: S W Reynolds, Newca'stle. Members: F A R Johnstone, J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, W Oldacre, W Watson, E W Noyce, F N Panzera, T R Boshoff, J H 
van der Westhuizen. 

NEW HANOVER.— Central Board. Chairman: E Newmareh. Members: W 
W Bentley, T G Wolhuter, F Reiche, H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, W L’Estrange, A 
F McKenzie, W Meyer. Neto Hanover Su'b-Gommit tee. — -Chairman: E Newmareh, 
Members: Jno Moe, W Pcntley, W Ortmann, T C Wolhuter, 0 J Mliirhead. 
Dalton Suh-Gommittee. — Chairman: W L’Estrange. Members: A F McKenzie, R 
W Smith, G Reddmger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer. BcJtroeders Bui).. 
Gommiftee. — Chairman: F Reiche. Members: H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, G Moe, P 
Rodehorst, H T Rohrs, F Gorclen, A Meyer, W Fortmann. 

NQUTU.— Chairman : A Barklie. Utrecht. Members: H -Wilkins, R L Flindty 
W A Westbrook, J W F Hall, Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETERSBURG.— Chairman: N J Els, Viljoen’s Rust. Members: J B 
Rudolph, G J Combrink, A Schutte, A Bester, P H van Rooyen. 

PIETERMARITZBURG.— Chairman : B Swete Kelly, Pietermaritzburg. 
Members: W S Grart, C A Fawcett, W E Goodwin, E G McAlister, E E Hodgson. 

RICHMOND.-— Chairman: Magistrate. Members: E E Johnson, J Mapstone, 
G D Alexander, C P Lewis. C Nicholson, W Comrie. John Marwick, W P Payn, 
A H Crckhiirn. BuhDivision No. 2 . — Chairman: G D Alexander, Nel’s Rust. 
Biih-Di vision No. 5 —Chairman : W Oldfif^ld. Fox Hill . 

REIT YLEX DISTRICT.— ^Ghairnmn: D. m Mi^^ J.P., Elsinore,. Mooi River. 
Members: P. Otto, J.P., R. J. Van Rooyen, B. J. Van Rooyen, J. G. Nel, A. 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton (Hon. Secretary). 

SEVEN OAKS DISTRICT.— Chairman: W J S Newmareh, Harden Heights., 
Members: H M Balding, J.P., J Crow, J T Martens, H Mayne, S W Cadle. 
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UMGENI DIVISION." “'Chairman: E. S. Goodwill •MeinberB: F. Sehroenrij 
- B. Crompton, 0, Arnold, il. J. Potts, A.. J. Tyler, E. J. Sniith, A, WTrod, d. P. 

' Symoiids, J, J. Potterill, W. H. Key tel, C. LiiikI. 

UMLAZl. — Chairman: C lienwood, Durban. Members: W Pearcer, W Giliett, 
H Preese, L Jackson, F W Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA.— Vo, 1 Districi (All farms lying West of the Unisinga-Helpma- 
Isaar main road). — Chairman: E C Nuss. Membei*s: W W Strydon, J.P., ' J H 
Nuss. Vo. iS Bis f riot — (All farmers East of the UmsingarHelpmakaar inaiu road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
^ Lands, and Location lying North of the Mazabeko and West of the Buffalo River. 
; ■ — Chairman: W H Wliolberg, P.O. Elandskraal. Members: IT W Dedekind, J 

■ Dedekind. Vo. S District — -(The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
, Umsinga Division). — Chairman: A Mnller. Members: M J Matheson, H iMuller. 
, The three Committees to constitute the joint Committee. 

■ VRYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Vryheid. Members: P Labuschagne, 
B E A Rabe, G M van der Westhuizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter, L jM N Nel. 

WEENEN, — Chairman: C G Jackson, Weenen. Members: C Harding, J.P., 
P J van Rooyen, J.P., K Rottcher, S B Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman, J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P R Buys, j C’s son. 


Executives of Farmer's^ Associationsm 


ALEXANDRA ACtRICULTUEAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCTA- 
TION. — President: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E W Hawks- 
worth, Thos Kirkman, TI Basley, J L Knight, R.j\I. Hon Secretary and Treasurer’: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arbiith- 
not, R C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Behrmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, R Criiiekshank, H D Hawksworth, H E Hawks worth, A F W Hawks- 
worth, R C Hawksworth, J Landers, D McAndrew, P Nelson, C A Preston, Dr. 
Roiiillard, W A Gilbert, Fred Blamer, Rev B IM Ford, S C Hawkswortli. J C 
Landers, S F Crookes. J J Crookes, R A Lindsay, J A Curie. F B Preston, R 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P Waller, J Ross, Rev W 0 
Wilcox, Dr W P Tritton. 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A G Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: C Knox, J.P., L T Trenor, and C A Holwcll Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: H C Hitcbiiis. Committee: C VF Etheridge, R Fanii, J.P., V 
llitchins, S Aiteliisoii, J.P,, W B Retbman, Dr Case, J.P., H Rothman, R G 
'Mack, J Hogg. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President : Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. W. Riidland. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H, A.'' Phipson. 

CAMPERDOWN AGffilCLTLTHRAL SOCIETY,— President: Jolni Aloon, J.P. 
Viee-Presiclents : J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary : W E 
Allsopp., ' • ’ , ■' 4 

...'■CAMPERDOWN AND ^ DISTRICT , 'FARMERS’' ASSOCIATION.— President::. 
John Aloon, J.P. Vice-President: F N Mever. Hon Secretary: J Baker. Com- 
mittee: H Baker, J Gavin. J W Harvey, J.P., W B Turner, H H Hutton, (J Baker, 
H 'E''., Mey.er, '■ 

C.SA'RLESTOWN " ■ FARMERS’ ' ASSOCIATION.— Presid.entr Johannes Vos. 
.Vice-President:.. ■ — Ad.end'orff.,'''.' .Geeretarv :■ ; ■''■W.', 'J. " .CurnoV..'"' ' Treasurer; J. 0. 
Thonias.'..Com.imttee:,'H. .0, :Eksteen,^X P,.' ..Vos," J..'"0. Uy.s,."W.^ G. Thomas, D.' 
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Doyer, F. A. R. Johnstonej MX. A., G. E. Lane, S. R. Higgins, B. F, Jolinstone, 
A. X Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R. H. Greavas, Peter Thompson, G. McArthur, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 

DRONK VLEI . FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President : Capt Perceval. 
Vice-President: Alban Hoclson. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Edward Marriott. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : T. P. Smith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. ^A. L. 
Jansen, F. Tliurton, and W. Craig. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: J. McKenzie. 
Ccmmittee : A. W. Smaliie, W. J. H. Muller, G. M. de Waal, B. J. Humann, R. 
Retallaek, H. Ryley, H. J, Head, C. T. Vermaak, H. P. Walker, J. Dyson, H. Wilt- 
shire, J. Campbell, H. CTreenhough, D. W. H. Tandy. 

DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY.— 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents: Sir B. W. Greenacre, A. M. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marshall Campbell, M.L.O., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, M. S. 

Evans, M.L.A., P. D. Simmons, W. R. Poynton, Hon. C. G, Smith, M.L.C., G. S. 
Armstrong, M.L.A., H. R. Bousfield, W. G. Brown, C. Hen wood, J. Livingston, John 
Nicol,, C.M.G., H. H. Puntan, R. H. Wisely, V. Seymour, H. Sparks. Secretary: 
John Morley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J. Burman, C. A. L. Bull, D. Doyle, 
Samuel Deane, James Henderson, W. Konigkramer, W. D. Kimber, W. J. Mirrlees, 
W Milne, J. Swales, W. J. Thompson, C. Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short, 
S. T. Amos, J. McBride, F. M. Hillier, W. A. Stockeii, and W. A. Bath. Treasurer: 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. Murray Smith. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Patron : J H Colenhrancler. 
President: J McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H Westermeyer, R R McDonald. Com- 
mittee: F R W Boehm er, G Compton, H Freese, W Freese, W Gillitt, H W Koenig- 
kra^mer, H W Nichols, F Scha^fermann. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : Frank J 
Volek. 

EMPANGENI AND DTSTRICT SUGAR PLANTERS’ AND FARMERS’ AS- 
SOOIATION. — President: Col. C. B. Addison. Vice-President: P. Stott. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: F. Piecione, P.O. Empangeni. Executive: P. Addison, G. 
Higgs, — Salveson, — Blake, 

ESHO WE DISTRICT F.ARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: J R Penne- 
father. Vice-President : C F Adams. Secretary: T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
Brockwell. 

GOUKTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION .-Chairman: M Sandison. Wce-Clmir- 
man: R Gray, Hon 'Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick B Burnard, High- 
held P.O. Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, J Woods, C van der Merwe. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: A W Smallie. 
Vice-President: ThOwS Brookes. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: R J Hearn. Com- 
mittee: G Queddon, N Glutz, Wm Craig, W R Quested, W T Heslop, Thos 
Dewar, A E Norman, D P Campbell, J J Grove, H J Hearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Pendar, J Campbell, J Barbour. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAI. SOCIETY.— President: Henry C Gold, Dart- 
ford, Underberg. Vi ce-Pi'esi dents : F E Peto, G H Roys ton, J B Nicholson. Hon 
Secretary and Treasurer: G Palframan, Watermead, Underberg. Executive Com- 
mittee: "G Malcolm, W S Johnston, P McKenzie, F E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Malcolm. Auditors: T C Dearlove and F E Peto. 

HOWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman: Thos Morton. Vice- 
Chairman: M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : A Clai'k. 

INGOGO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
sidents: G, A. Fimstone and D. A. Drumniovid. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: C. 
Drummond. '' J ' 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : F L Thring, J.P. V^ 
Presidents: Col W Arnott, B.M.R., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Anderson, Tbps Allen, J .0 Anid, H D Archibald, F 8 Beninajfield, 
S Boyd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M., Wm Foster, Jas. T Foster, C C Foster, 
Geo E Francis, L Gray, A M Greer, J.P., J R Greer, Wm Gold, H A Hill, C F 
Harris, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo Martin, W Oakes, L J Phipps, T F Remfry. 
J W Robinson, Jas Schofield*, M.L.A., D C Smail, A Stone, W R Way, A K, 
Walker. M.L.A., P D Webb. Hon Secretary: G 0 Way, Hon Assistant Secretary.* 
A G Harris. Hon irreasurer : T Arnott, 
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■IXOPO PARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: C. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: T. F. Remfry and R. Vanse. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Oeo. 
E. Francis, Arorningview, "ixopo. Delegates to Farmers’ Union : Col. Arnott and 
T. F, Reinfrey, with W. D. Campbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W. 
Oakes, D. Campbell, G-. C. Way, James Foster, A, Keith, G-. Martin, F. Z. Thring, 
A. C, Kirkman. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Daniel Bester, 
Vice-Presidents : Herman Illing, J G Bester, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer: Edward V Bambrick (Box 90, Ladysmith). Executive Cominittec: A 
Brink, J Farqiihar, C.AI.G., ALL.A., W G Hattingh, J G Hyde, Trev Hyde, A I 
Horsley, W Freer, L A Leonard, H Nicholson, H C Thornhill, Herman Illing, D 
Alimger, P de Waal, J H Newton, D Sparks, J.P., J T Francis, A W (Gus) Illing, 
G Pinkney, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and ess officio officers. 

KRANTZKOP FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION, — ^President: Capt M Landsberg. 
Vice President: P R Yerinaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G T van 
Rooyen. Committee : C J van Booyen (Albany)," C J van Rooyen (Wonder- 
fontein), J. A. G. Alare, L AI van Rooyen, Jnr, R P Alartens. J P Nel, 
Dr Proksch, and F E van Rooyen. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Graliam 
Hutchinson. Vice-President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee; H Nisbet, M A 
Sutton, A J Holmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W J R 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FARTvIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: F van de Waal. 
Vice-President: F G King, Secretary and Treasurer: H L Frances. Auditor: A 
D Buchanan. Committee": P R Suinmersgill, F W Holmes, J P Wepenaar, J J 
Harding, Max Cameron. 

LOTENI FARMERS’ iVSSOClATION.— President : J A Tod. Vice-President: 
T Carter, Hon Secretary: A Kennedy Stone. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President : W R Hlndson. 
Vice-President : E Foss. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: H Curtis Smith 

(Staiiger). Committee: A S L Hulett, F Addison, G Stewart, T G Coienbrander. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : D C 
Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents; H Albers and C H Mitchell, J.P. Hon Secretary 
and Treasurer: W J Plows. Committee: C Manning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
F Godwin, J Hutton, H Norden and A Borehard. Hon Secretary, Show Committee: 
J W Aiken. Show Committee: A E Collison, A Borehard, F Knoop, A Ringo, H 
F Voigts, J Hutton, C Manning, A J Lugg and H Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chairman : L G Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B B Evans. Hon Secretary: J W V Montgomery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary: A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: Jos McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: R Garland. Vice- 
President: C B Lloyd. Hon Ti’easurer: H A Rohde. Collector: Capt W H 
Stevenson. Auditor; Claude Scett. Hon Secretary: FI B Hall. 

MU0EN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : Thos Thresh. Vice- 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Grantliam. Secretary and Treasurer, C A Selling, 
Committee : Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, Fritz Tor- 
lage, T Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C H Tilbrook, Rev FI Rottcher (Hon Life 
Member). 

NEWCASTLE. — President: FAR Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: C Earl. 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus \\k)od, J.P., Ingogo; 0 Sehwikkard, C.M.G., New* 
castle. Secretary; Wm BeardalL Treasurer: Ed Nicols. Executive Committee: 
L H S Jones, E Phillips, H C Caldecott, C Watson, G Langley, W A Lang, W J P 
Adendorff, J E de Wet, O Davis, S W Reynolds, B Pettigrew, G W Thomas, G FI 
Bishop, H R Muir, M C Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Chriss Botha, G 
Templar.. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: G C Mac- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents : J C Watt, J~.P., and R H Oellermann. Life Member: C 
A S Y'onge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D Stewart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Flohls. Committee: W N Angus, E llentliy, W W Bentley, 
Edward Boast, E E Comins, G B Comins, 0 Crookes, Jun, H Diiikelniann, J puvali 
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W Fortmann, Dr G H Herbert, J Hillermann, J H F Hob Is, H Jacobson, H A 
J:ight, G- G Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Miiirliead, J.P., Oswald 
Muirliead, G Moe, J.P., J Aloe, O Aloe, C Oellermann, F Oellermann, G J Oeller- 
mann, W Ortmann, J G Otto, E Peckham, J.P., J A Potterili, S Peckbam, C AI 
Scott, Rev J Scott, Wm vScliroeder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Ribv Smith, 
F Thole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Westbrook, G Westbrook, T Wolhnter. 

HOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCTATIOK—President : Fritz 
Reiche, J.P. Vice-Presidents: K Atiinimbrauer, P Rodehorst., W Dralle, W Wort- 
mann. Committee: W Bartels, F Bosse, H Braniraer, A J Bniyns, H Bruyns, Carl 
Dralle, H Gebers, W Gevers, J H Holley, jun, W C Holley, C Hillermann, L Koch, 
H Kohler, F E Kuhn, AI Maister, H Alereis, A Meyer, H Aiever-Estorf, H \V 
Aleyer, K A Aleyer, H Misselhorn, W Alisselhorn, K Peters, I Pfotenhaiier, G Rabe, 
G Reiche, Joh Reiche, W Rencken, H Rosenbrock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, K Seele, F J Smith, J Thies, W Wittlioft, P Wortlimami, A 'Worthmann, 
F Worthmann, H Wortlimann. Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree. Hon 
Treasurer: E Beurlen. 

NOTTIKGHAAI ROAD FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATIOK.— President : B. Greene 
Vice-President: Geo Ross. Secretary and Treasurer: C J King, Kottingliam Road. 
Hon Auditor: H Singleton. 

PIETERAIARITZBURGSGHE BOEREK VEREENIGIKG.— President: D P 
Boshoff : Secretary: E G Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Alaritzbiirg. 

POLELA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETAh--Presideiit : 
J Tsbister. Vice-Presidents: W" H Allwright, J F Alexander, and H Brown. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brown. Executive 
Committee: J Ishister, ^V H Allwright, J F Alexander, H Brown, H J Gazzard, 
G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: W H AlRvright, F Crossley, 
A Brown, with the trustees — J F Alexander, H E Alingey, and Geo Forder. 

RICmiOKD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: John Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents; W P Payn, J W^ T Marwick, C O and J W AIcKenzie and Chas 
Nicholson. Hon Treasurer: R Nicholson Hon Secretary: Cecil Wblljams. Com- 
mittee: -Evan Harries, R A McKenzie H AI Aloyes, Thos Afarwdek, J C 
Nicholson, J W Flett, A AV Cooper, J.P., J W Hammond, C E Simes, Tom 
MeOrystal, and the seven office-bearers (e.r'oMcio)‘ 

RICHAIOND ROAD FAEAIERS* ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos Stead, J.P, 
Ance-President; W Alapstone. Seci'etary and Treasurer: W L Stead, New Leeds, 
P.O. Committee: D Alalcolm, J Alapstone, W P Payne, J James, J Sinclair, AV S 
Crouch, PI B Boyd, W Aliddleton, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL,— President : Sir G M 
Sutton, K.C.AI.G. Vice-Presidents: AV S Crart, Jas King, D C Dick, G J Afac- 
farlane, C.AI.G., 0 Hosking, wdtb His Worship the Alayor, ex oifioio. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie & Co, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, F G Burchell, W H Cobley. P H Campbell, R Gomins, AV P Gough, E 
S Goodwill, K H Hathorn, K.C., T AV J Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Alaekenzie, 
K.C.AI.G., Jas Alorton, Sir T K Aluriay, Jno Aloon, J O’Brien, P Otto, R H 
Pepworth, J F Potterill, A Robinson, Re7 J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, AV 
L Stead, H J Stirton, Dr Oddin Taylor, F AV Jameson S J Alason. Executive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hathorn, K.C., and Col E AI Greene. Alembers appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : P T 
Kemp. Executive Committee: J J Uys, J Z A'Ioolm:an, T J Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J Kemp. Hon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BIGGARSBERG FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: B G 
Nuss. Vice-President and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, Helj)lnakaar.^^^^^^^^ 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Alajor T Alenne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theunis J Nel, ALL.A., W J Slatter^ AA^ L'Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A Newmarch, AV Lilje, 0 Rottelier, S C Van Booyen, W New- 
march, E J A^an Rooyen, 0 Norton, X AI Nel, J Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard: J M Handley and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: AV K Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W'H Gibbs. , 

UAIVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: P R Botha (J.’s son)/ 
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Yice-Presideiit : J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G E Gadle (Box 6, 
Greytown). Auditor: J M Nel. Committee: VV J Slatter, J G Nel, II E Torlage, 
K J Lanclsberg, A Newmareli, P H van Eooyen, A F Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBEEG FARMERS^ ASSOCIxAri(3]Sr.-~-President : W L Old- 
acre. Vice-President: G Langley. Hon Secretary: W E B Sutherland. 

UTRECtIT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman: L Viljoen. Vice-Cluiir- 
man: B H Breytenbach. Members: I Bierman, M M Ivnight, J H Klopper, B C 
Hattingh, T Botha, M Gregory, P L Uys, H P Breytenbach. Secretary : G J 
Sha-^'e. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President : D J A van der Spiiy. 
Secretary: G J Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Lieiit-Col 
F Addison, Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Ivt, M.L.iV., W J Thompson, Esq, 
J,P., J Polkinghorne, Esq, M.L,A. Committee: Messrs W H B Addison, G S 
j!^imstrong, M.L.xA.., G Bishop, J.P., I) Brown, sen, J.P., W Cainphell, T C Coleii- 
brander, A E Foss, J.P., A S L Hulett, J.P., J B Hulett, G Jackson, G Nicholson, 
J.P., T Polkingborne, J W PerkiiLs, J.P., E Saunders, J.P., G Stewart, and J H 
Stansell. Hon vSecretary and Treasurer; H Curtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYHEIB (WARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: E Dalton. 
Vice-President; J F Potgieter. Secretary: F Kolhe. Assistant Secretary: H 
Lombaard. Committee: Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levetzow, T 
Ries, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRICULTURx4L ■ SOCIETY.— President: Allan Stuart. Vice- 
Presidents: R Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal. Hon Treasurer: F C Schicver, 
Hon Secretary: E Cautberley. Auditor: S WollL Executive Committee: Hon H 
D Winter, M.L.A., J W Moor, M.L.A., D W Maekay, T H Hi?idle and L 
L^'Estrange. Manager of Show Yard: S Vaughan. Assistant: Clouston. 

M EENEN COUNdY HORllCULTURAL SOCIETY: Committee of Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and C J 
Oiford, G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary: F 
Cautlierley. 

ZULULAND FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: F W White. Vice- 
President: C E Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D C 
Uijs, A W Symonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N R Dixon. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — President: G H Hulett 
Vice-President; C Hill. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: F Brammage, Ginginhlovu.* 


[The Editor ivill he olliged if the Hon. Secretaries -will supply Mm unih lists 
of the Executives of their Associaiions.) 


Land and A^Hcsiltufa! Loan Fund. 

_ Hie Land and. Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established ind the 

applications for advances , on security of first mort^ 
g_t,e on fixed property. Applications must be made upon apeciar nrin ted form 
wuch can be obtained, togetlier with full particulars as to the oondi M om under 
marftzburg.’**** Colonial Offlecs, Piete^ 

.411 correspondence slioiild be addressed to the Secretnrv Tn,„i a ^ 

cultural Loan Fund. P.O. Box 357, Piettuunarikbiu-g. and Ag„.^ 
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ExpeHment Staii&a Noticesm 


TEEES EOE SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied 
by Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of 
carriage, from the Government Nursery, Central Experiineiital Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 
25 trees in each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at Is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, 
will be charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, w'liicli fluctuates, 
will be furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged Is. per Ih. extra. 

Orders for present or spring delivery should be addressed to the Chief 
Mff€BS*esi2iion CfwiGGi^si and must be accompanied by a remit- 

tance in cash or postal order. Cheques cannot be accepted. 


PURCHASE OF THEE SEEDS. 


With a view to tli3 encouragenieiit of seed production in the C'olony, offers 
are invited from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for. Not less 
than one pound will be purcbasAl; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or ilowers 
should be sent for identification purposes. Ofi'ers should be made m the first 
instance to the Chief Afiorestation Officer, Cedai'a. 


SILVEE POFLAK. 


Koot suckers of the Silver l^oplar {Populus alia) can be sUpplieU 
quantity, at 8s. 4d. per hundred, on application to the Chief Afforestation Omee?/ 

CENTEAL EXPEEIMENT EAEM, CEDAEA. ’ . ■ ' 


In order to minimise interfei’ence with the general course of work on the Central 
Experiment Farm, Cedara, it has been found necessary to set apart one day of the 
\veek,, nainely, Friday,, avs' a visitors’ day., . . ' . , ■ 

Arrangements will accordingly be made on that day for receiving visitors and 
showing them round the Faiun. A trap wull be at Cedara Station to meet the up 
9.50 a.m. train; and if intending visitors from up-country will give notice to the 
miard at Howick Station, on their wmy down, a trap wdll he sent to meet the train 
wliich passes through Cedara at 11.2 a.ra. Visitors travelling by other trains will 
also ‘be met if the}" will previously make arrangements by writing. 

On other than the visitors’ day, visitors may be received by appointment, but 
special attention cannot be guaranteed in regard to their being shown round. 

As the catei'i ng involves such a strain upon the resources of the School of 
A<yriculture, it has"been decided to limit the mmiher of delegates from any one 
Association to 25 per cent, of its membership. At least 14 days’ clear notice must 
lie given by Associations, so that there may be time to make all necessary 

'■arrangements.. . ■ , 

In view cf the fact that Ps-rliament has refused to grant the necessary funds, 
the cost of railway tickets can no longer be borne by the Department of 

^ * \11 communications in connection with proposed visits to the Experiment Farm 
skoiiid be addressed to the Birectbr of' Experiinent Stations, Cedara. 

24tli September, 1907: W. A. BEANE, Minister of Agriculture/ 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC. 
Black Spot • (“Letter Book Pages”: reprinted from Journal.) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes { 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal: 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Alnllens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. (Reprinted 
Irom Journal: 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

NataPs Progress in 1906. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics eon- 
tained in this paper are on the same lines as those' in the Annual 
Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Atinister of Agriculture. 

NataFs Progress in 1907. By H. J. Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 
1008). 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila. 

Sisal, Alauritius Flemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Journal: 1007.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongaat; Member of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 5907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907. Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Alanufacture of Alatclies. By E. R. Sawer, Director 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 1008.) ' ^ 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906,] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, lOOS'-G. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural , ^Co-operative Societies. {Price Is., post free.) 

SOUTH AFRICAN STUFRmT 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the hreedinf*” 
of thoroughbi ed stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus eiihanciiK*' their 
talue to the individual owner, and to the country generally* 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed:— 

For Cape Colony . . . . A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

,, Transvaal . . . . F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ Orange River Colony .. E. J. MacAIillan, Government Buildings* 

Bloemfontein, 


THE SOUTH A FRICAN STUD BOOK 

IS OBTAINABT^E OE 

T. MASKEW MILLER, 

ADDEELEY STKEET, CAPETOWN. 

PRICE'~~10s. 6p 

A. A. PERSSE, 

Secretary, Sooth Ai'rican Sa-UD Book Association. 


FOR SALE, 

O STRICHES.— A feY? aceh'naatised Cape bir(3,s for sale 
H. G. DEMPSTER, RicBmona. ' ' 


to 





SCENE IN A WATTLE PLANTATION. 



MARCH 2Cth, 1909. 


VoL. XII., No. 3, 


'§ilata£ ^grtcotCfxtraC ^toiirnat. 


The Owersea Meet Marte#® 


Ik our December issue we referred at some leiigtli to tlie possibilities-tliat 
Natal lias in the way of exporting mutton oversea. We drew atteiition 
to tlie fact that tlie numher of sheep in the countr}" — not only in Natal 
l.uit in the otlier Colonies of Sc nth Africa — w'as increasing steaclily^ and 
:liat, consequently^ we must either export onr mutton or liave the price 
■of Jiieat fall ruinously at a no xery distant date; and the sooner we 
realise this and appreciate the situation the better. We also gave some 
advice with regard to breedings pointing out that breeding along scientific 
lines— and not only breeding but feeding also— was essential if we ’were 
to make a success of the export trade. We must breed for quality* — we 
must breed to suit tlie requirements of the market oversea which we wish 
,to t.ap,— and we must feed our animals in the most scientifie way^ rapidly, 
without any check in' their development. These are the two main points 
in the whole quest iony and success will depend upon the degree of 
thoroughness with which we carry scientific theory in these matters into 
practice. : 

In our present issue we print an ^hnterview^^^ Muth Mr. Heiiry S. 
Fitter, of the uvell-known Smitlifield firm of Henry S. Fitter & Sons^ 
which should be carefully perused and studied by every sheep-farmer in 
the Colony. This ‘^hnterview'^ is full of information of tlie most interest- 
ing cliaraeter to us at the present time, and indeed points the way which 
we must follow if we wish to make a success of our meat export. A care- 
ful perusal of tlie/hnterview^^ elicits the following main points, which we 
print lierewith for our readers’ eonvenience :■ — 

1. Lamb is more, acceptable to the British cGnsumer than mutton. 
It is iiot cmly tendiwylmt its fiavoiir 

2. Tlie really prime , muttou trade is not niaking any Iieadway. 

cross of Southdowns with (presumably) merinos is about. 
’the' 'best,'as'; regardsvhreed., ..■'t:'"- . '''' 

4. The best lamb is the one that has been the most rapidly grown, 
maturing at a weiglit of anything under 36 Ibs.^, hut not more than 40 lbs. 
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Tlie lambs must, however, not be weedy. If they are weefly Ihey oiiglit • 
rather to be over tliese weights. 

5. Thei-e must not be too much fat on the lambs. Illiis is more 
lilvely to oeeui' in the lieavier lambs rhan in lla.) siiialier omro A land) 
weighing 40 tbs. might easily carry 4 lbs, of fat, wiili tlie kidney ilseif 
weigJiod in. Tbis sbonld be left out. Tiie total weigl)t w'oithi bo only 
■HI) ]bs. but tlie -price per tb. would, be better. 

6. The earliei lambs are sliipped the better ; the end of September or 
]}eginniiig of October would not be too early. ‘‘'‘Tliere is alvmys keen eonm 
]}etitioii for the first Bliipiuent.^' 

4. Merino mutton can be sold in London, but the market is mled i)y 
Miver Plate mutton. Prices have been 3d. to 3Jd., but tliere is a ten- 
deiiey to improve. Fifty to fifty-five pounds is a nsefiil weight. 

yThese are the main points, and from a study of these poiirts we get 
down to the following bed-rock facts., viz, : (1) We must export lambs niider 
40 lbs. ill preference to mutton ; (2) we must give attention to breeding— 
Sonthdowns are about the best, crossed with merinos; and (3) the lambs 
must be lean and rapidly grown, These^ it will be seen, are the very points 
to which we called our readers^ attention in our December number. They 
show — and the whole ^finterview^^ shows — that breeding and feeding one 
the two great requirements to which we must give attention if we wish 
•to make onr mutton export a success. 

In connection with the subject of mutton export, Messrs. W. 
Wecldel & Co.^s ^"^Eeview of the Frozen Meat Trade, 1908,’^’ a copy of 
which has been received from the Commercial Agent for Natal in Lon- 
don, is of interest, -^vliilst it also contains useful infomnition relative to 
the beef trade. We are unable to give a summary of tliis ‘'tReview’^ in 
ythe present issue, owing to pressure upon onr space, but we hope to go 
into the main points of interest discussed by Messrs. Weddel & Co. next 
month. We may, however, glance here at tlie interesting diag’riims issued 
by Messrs. Weddel & Co. supplementary to their ‘^‘'Review,^’ Ifiiese eliarts, 
which are four in number, show: (rt) Yearly Averag(3s of Top Ih-iees of 
Frozen Meat at Smithfield Market, 1889 to 1908; (5) Fliictiiations in 
Ahiiiies at Sniithfi eld Market, 1908; (c) Yearly Importations of Frozen 
Beef, Mutton and Lamb into tlie IJ.K., 1889 to 1908; and (d) Quanti- 
fies of Frozen .Beef, Lamb and Mutton imported montlily into the U.K. 
during 1908.' ;k 

The second of these charts is of particular , (interest. A study of 
this chart shows that the top prices of prime Australian lanih remained 
at 5d. from the beginning of the year untiNM^ 8th, wdien it fell to 
4fd. On June 26th it vvas back again at 6d., reimiining ibere nntil 
July lOtli, after wdiich it ruse an eighth of a penny, falling aguin, how- 
ever, to 5cl. oil the 24th of the same:/montli,^^a level it irenniined 

liiitil October 9th. On the 16th; Oetober it was down io Isd'.? rising 
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again to 5d. on tlie 23rd and to 5^1 cl. on the 30tb, On tlie intli 'November 
it was back again at od.. wliere it remained for the rest of the year. 

New Zealand mutton had a more varied time. Tlie year opened with 
the price at 5§d. per If), (top price for prime qnalit^y as before : all prices 
oil tills cliart are liigliest prices obtained for the best quality on the 
Smithfield inarket). The price remairied at this level until the end of 
Jannarvy when it rose suddenly to 64-cL on February itli. On the 14th 
it was bid., reiiiaming so until the 28tli. On the 6tli March it was 6|cl. 
again^ and then coinnieiiced to fall — 6-J-cl. on the lotip GcL on the 20tiy, 
and 5|-d. on the 2ith. At this point it paused until the 16tli April; by 
the 24tli it was down to 5-|d. ; and on the 15tli May it was 5§d. The 
price kept at this level until the end of June, rising to 5|d. on the 3rd 
of July, but falling back to 5-§cl. the following week. From the 31st 
July till the 4th December the price was 5-i-(L, on the lltli S'epteiiibex 
dfd.^ on the ISth and 2oth September and tlie 2nd October 54d. again, 
on the 9 til and 16th October 5|d.^ on the 23rd until the 6th of tlie follow- 
ing nionfli 5|d..^ on the 13th 5§d.^ and on the 20th 5^d.^ at whicli level 
it remained until the close of the year. 

Australian mutton opened in January at 2-Jd. per lb. For tlie greater 
part of January and during the first week in February the price stood 
at 2|d.^ after which it gradually rose— practically week by week— to 3|d. 
at the beginning of April. At the beginning of June it was down to 
3f d.y in the vicinity of which it remained^ with an occasional fiuGtiiation 
of an eighth of a pennjq ending the year nt 3d. 

As in the case of lamb, New Zealand mutton showed more marked fluc- 
tuations. During the first week or so in January the price was 4d. per lb; 
Fluctuations then took place on the following dates: January 10th, 4Jd.; 
January 31st, 4-|d. ; February 28th, 44-cl;; 6th, 4|d. ; IBth, 4-|d,; 20th, 
4|d. ; 27th, 4fcl. ; April 3rd^ 44d. ; May 8th, 4|d.; 22ud,, 4ddj; June 
26th, 4|d.; August 14tli, 4fcl. ; September 11th, 4|d.; October 30th, 4|d,; 
November 6th, 4d. ; 27th, 3Jd.— to end of year. 

The lowest weekly top price toriclied by Elver Plate prime mutton 
was 3d., from the 1 7 tli January to the 14th February; the highest was 
3|d,, which ruled from the end of March till tlie 15th May. From the 
end of May until the end of November the price remained at 3]d. 

The price of Scotch mutton, -which \ve give as an interesting com 
parison, varied between 6 d. and 8|d. per lb. (top priees). 

Of particular interest, also, is the. fourth of Messrs. Weddel & Co.n 
charts, showing the monthly importations of fimen beef, lamb and 
mutton into the TJni ted Ivingdom during 1908. Space, however, does not 
periTiit of reference to th diagram, but in our next issue wc shall ])ublish 
a statemcait, compiled from the figures given in the chart, vJiieh will 
serve to show the distribution of imports of frozen meat into the United 
lungdom throughont the year. 
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an# SmM 0 Wrnoim 

Mast will },)e surpri^^ed lo boar that, at the present irionK^id, iiearh' a* 
cjiiarter of tlie wool produetio 3 i of South Africa is fijially sold at A,ntwer]>. 
Out of 280000 bales, exported from this ^ub-continciit in 190f, about 
(0,000 were iinported into Bel gi urn. TOie following table shows the 
aiinuar increase of tlie coniineree in Cape \rool (this is the name given on 
the Continent to wool of S'outh African origin) : — 


IMPORTS INTO BELGIUM OF CAPE WOOL. 


1S96 

10,000 bale 

IS97 

9,000 ,, 

I89S 

... 12,000 ,, 

IS99 

*,* »*« 2.;^) 000 

1900 

... . . 16,000 ,, 

1901 

... ... i6)Ooo ,, 

1902 

16,000 ,, 

1903 

... ... " 3 ’ : j 

1904 

28,000 ,, 

1905 

43 ’®^^ j , 

1906 

... ... 5 b 000 , , 

1907 

67,000 ,, 


Thus, siiiee 1902^ i.e., sijiee the definite re-establisliinent of peace in 
South Afi’iea, progress lias beeii ra]>id. and continuouR. 

True,, tlic geographical situation of Antwerp lends ittTlf ad!niral)ly 
to a great flevelopment of the coninieree of Cape yool. This port has^ 
ill that resjject, almost unique advantages, being situated at the door of 
the greatest wool centres of Occidental] Bvirope. In the first |)Iaee there 
is V ervierSj at present one of the largest eoiisniiiers of Cape wnol on the 
ContiBGiit, receiving via Antwerp large quantities every year. Then 
tliere is Toureoing, the important manufacturing centre of tlie North of 
France. (Here Cape wool can enter free of doty, '^vitliout payment of 
wareliouse surcharge.) There are also the wool eentres of the Ih’ussian 
Ifiiineland, of Southern Germany, and of Switzerland. 

Like London, Antwerp a nmially holds six series off public sales, at 
j3reviously fixed periods. These have been arranged for 1909 as follows;- 


The ist series 

in tliC 

week commencing 

nth January 

The 2nd 

do 

■ do;,:... 

I st March 

The 3rd''' 

do 

■ do' V ■: 

26th'Ap'ril 

The 4th 

do 

■ do , ' - 

aStb'June, ' 

The 5th 

do 

do 

13th Septembm' 

The 61 h 

do 

■■"'■■do 

i,5tb' Kove'ml, er 
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At theKse sales wool of every origin is sold: Argentine (in enormous 
■qiiaiitities)^ Anetralian^ South African^ etc. 

A.t each several meetings are generally convened^ wliieh are at i ended 
by niimerons comb-spinners and card-spinners^ combers and niercliants o! 
different countries. There is no doubt that larger eonsigmnents of Cape 
wool would be received with great interest on the Antwerp market^ and 
the prices obtained compare favourably with those paid on other inai*- 
kets. 

In addition to these jrublic sales many hand-to-hand tnmsactions 
take place by private contract. 

Several AntAverp houses are already representing wool-firms in Cape- 
town^ Port Elizabeth, East London, Kingwilliamstown and Durban, and 
a large and important business is carried on hetween them. The Bel- 
gian Consulate in Johannesburg — to whose courtesy we are indebted for 
the facts contained in this article — has, at the disposal of those interested,, 
a list of first-class Antwerp firms, who have stated that they are willing 
to receive consignments of Cape wool, making the usual advances and 
applying the best guarantees. 

Tbe wool community of Antwerp, very powerful on account of their 
number and extensive relations in the principal consuming centres’ of 
'Europe, view with great favour the importation of Cape wool, the sale 
of which they are anxious to promote as imieh as possible. 

It is customary in Antv'erp to sell wool against cash payments on 
lemoval. At the same time we may estate that the costs of handling, 
storing and insuring at Antwerp are reduced to a mininiuin ; in fact they 
are considered the lowest in Europe. Tims, beskles the advances given, 
the consignor is sure to receive a considerable bahmee with \avry little 
'delay. 

The numerous and regular maritime comxnunications hchveeu 
Antw^erp and all other ports of the world are well known. Several lines 
of steamers directly connect Antwerp with South Africa, and local ex- 
porters wnll never experience any difficulty in sending their wool direct 
to' Antwerp. 

In short, from an impartial inquiry into the conditions pcadaining 
to the Antwerp market, it appears that it would be to the advantage of 
South African wool-producers to give Antwerp a fair trial. It is only 
by practical trials that the real value of a market, can be ascertained, 
and as regards Antwerp, such trial will doubtless prove profitable. 


An ample supply of water he provided for cooling milk anil 

cream, w'ashing the butter and for cleansing purposes generally. 
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The BiSasze Crep in F ebnuarym 


DuinxG tlie iiiontli of February the average eoDdiiion oi' ilio iiiaizo crop 
tliroiighout the Colony was very slightly lowered, as a result oi' exeessi\*e 
rains. In our last issue we announced that the condition of tlie cu'ivp 
on the 31st Januarj^ tras 3-1, or very s]ight.ly above tlie av(?rage of tlie 
preceding live years. This gave a yield of 5*34 inuids to tlie acre— or a 
total crop of 886,000 muids. According to the inforniatioii we have 
received, we calculate that the condition of the cro]) on' the 28tli 
February was just 3*0 — that is to say, an average crop on tlie liasis of 
tlie preceding live yeax'S. This gives us a yield,; of 5*16 iirni(!-« to the 
acre, or a total crop of about 856,000 muids. This is 30,000 muids less 
lliau wliat we estimated last month, and T6,000 imiids more than we 
estimated in Jamiary. 

Using tlie figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 to represent the conditions 
‘IFair,'^' '“Average'’ and ^hlbove the Average,” we ]ia\'e prepared tlie 
following coiiiparadive statement, which will doubtless prove of interest 
to the reader, as shewing the progress or otherwise the crop is inaking 
ill each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony. We may again, 
however, lirst of all explain our method a little more clearly, taking 
the eoiiditioii represented by the figures 2*1 as an exa.Tnple. Tlie figure 
“2,” it will ba remembered, represents the condition deserilied as “Faii’U 
whilst “'3’’ represents “Average” condition. Thus 2*7 v'il] represent an 
average condition of from ^“Fair” to “‘^Average,” hut a little nearer '“Aver- 
iige” than “‘Fair.” d’his does not mean, of eonrse, that all tlie crops in 
ihat Division inaj be described as 2*7 in condition. In fact, h may 

easily be that not a single field is of such conditiom The meaning is 

that, taking the crops as a tvliole^ their condition is sometliing a little 
more than midway between ^Tair” and “'haverage.” 

CONDITION OF CROP. 

f Afoie. — A condition “ above the average " is represented by the figttre ./ ; “ average 
by the fign^re g ; fair' ’ by the figure 2 ; and poor ” by the figure i:. 
intermediate figures represen t corresponding con ditiojis. ) 


Division. 

Condition of Crop at End ol~ 
December. January. February,^ 

Lower Umzimkulu ... 

. 

3'0 


Alexandra 

2*5 

4*0 

4'0 , 

Umlazi.. 

3*0 

... ,3„‘o . 

3*0 

Inanda and Indwedwe 

3*0 


3’o 

Lower T ugela and M apumulo 

2*0 

4'0 . 

3*0 

''Impendhle^ , 

'.3*0- ■ ' ■ 

3*0; 

3*0 

: Alfredv',"' , ...h 



3*4 



The Maize 

Crop in 

February. 
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CONDITION 

OF CROP 

— Confirmed. 


Division. 

Condition of Crop at End of-— 
December. January, February. 

Ixopo 

2*4 

4*25 

3*5 

Richmond 

2*5 

3'0 

3*0 

Umgeni' 

3*0 

3*5 

4*0 

New Hanover 

2*0 

2*75 

y3*4, ; 

Lion’s River 

3-0 

3*0 

" '' 2*5 ''' 

Umvoti 

- 37 

3*2 

■ 3*2' 

Krziiitzkop 

3*0 

2*0 

4*0 

Undcrberg 

4*0 

30 

2*4 

Polela... 

3*0 

4*0 

4*0 

Bergville 

3*0 

2'y 

2*0 

Estcou.rt 

2*7 

2*9 

2*5 

Weenen 

3*0 

2*0 

2‘0 

Klip River 

2*8 

2 6 

2*75 

Umsinga . 

2*0 

2*5 

3*0 

Dundee 

2*0 

1*7 

2*0 

Newcastle 

3*0 

2*9 

2 *8 

Vryheid and Ngotshe 

2*5 

2*0 

3*0 

Utrecht 

— 

4*0 

3*0 

Eshowe and Mtunzini 

3*0 

2*5 

3*0 

Enitonjaneni ... 

2*0 

3’4 

. "3*4" " 


The figures statement sliow how the crop has been faring^ 

mont],i by month, in the different Magisterial DiYisions. It may be of 
interest also to note that the average conclition of the crop on tlm 
belt at the end of Tebrnary was 3*5, in the Midland belt 3^3 and in the 
'Upland', bdt ■2-6; 


ITjght is as disastrous for a hen as for a cow. Be gentle around 
the .hock. . 


As a result of numerous complaints which have been received by the 
Kailway Department in connection with the delays to, and loss of, re- 
turned empty milk cans, the following regulations are to be brought into 
operation over all the South African Eailway Administrations from May 


ist, 1909 :— (1) All milk cans must have the owner’s name and the 
station from which the milk will be despatched indented thereon or the 
milk will not be accepted for conveyance. (2) Empty milk cans will 
only be returned to the consighee and station shown on the cans, no 
matter to whom consigned by the senders. ' , ■ b ‘ . 
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Ems^opean Boys oo Fas^rnsm 


In our Jainiary issue we announced the formation^ hy direction of 
•the Hon, W. A. Deane, Minister of AgTieultiire, of a Dam Apprentiees’’ 
Bureau, under the control of the Editor of the Natal Agriciiltural Jow'- 
nal. Since the appearance of that issue a similar announeeinenh intended 
do reach the parents of boys in the towns, lias been made througli tlio 
columns of the daily press ; and we are glad to see that the idea is being 
supported by the newspapers themselves. We trust that farmers will take 
up this idea and give it the support which it deserves. 


The crying need of Natal at the present time — and indeed tlie chief 
requirement of all young countries — is fresh settlers. We want more 
and. more men on the land. Land is coiitiiiimlly being thrown open by 
tlie Government, and opportimities for young men with energy and a 
practical knowledge of farming are continually offering themselves. We 
shall, for many/many years to come, need more men (..ii the laml: agri- 
culture is the backbone of tlie country, and if the country is to progress 
we m,tist strengtli on that backbone. The CloTermnent is doing this in 
: every conceivable and at the same time practicable wny, and tlie present 
scheme for the drafting of town boys on to tlie farms is hut one o,f 
many steps which are being taken to strengthen the agricultiiral frame- 
work of the -Colony. WhateTer may be the ]mlitm future of Natal — 
whether Ave throw in our lot with our friends of the Transvaal, Oape 
Colony, and Orange River ColonAq or whether we >stand alone, the need 
for fresh settlers will always be with -us. We trust, therefore, tliat the 
farmers of Natal, so far as they are able, will help Mr. Deane in his pre- 
sent effort in the interests of the country, and, if they can give employ™ 
: iuent on fair terms to white boys on their farms, write to us and state 
their needs. Should these lines meet the eyes of any townspeople avHo 
have sons whom the would like to plaee on farms, wve hope that they also 
' will communicate; with us.' -.y''': 
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MeM ■ 

We regret that, owing to pressure upon our space this month, we 
are eoBipelied to omit our usual ^^Exehange Eeviews/^ Some of the 
notes ot more general intere>st we have included in our '"Notes and 
Coninieiits.^^ 

Gum Disease mf GSirus Fr©es« 

'■'Gum Disease of Citrus Trees in California''^ is the title of Bill- 
letin No. 200 of tlie Californian Agricultural Experiment Station. li. 
appears that the most common or most characteristic citrus tree dis- 
eases in California are those which may be included under the general 
terjii ""Qum Disease.'^ To a certain extent the various forms of gum 
disease are serious, and yet they are by no means disastrous; their 
nature is in a sense unknown, and yet for practical purposes fairly well 
understood; their control is often difficult and by no means generally 
accomplished, yet almost alvmys sueeessfullj attained, when taken in 
time by proper means, when conditions impossible of improvement are 
not present. In short, gum disease is one of those conditions which re- 
el u. ire (areful, continued, intelligent work along various simple lines 
for successful handling, rather than something of a strikingly specilie 
nature with quick evidences of action and effect. It is also easier of 
prevention than of cure. 

The bulletin before us considers the various citrus troubles wiiieli 
may be included in the category of gum diseases, showing the features 
wliieJi they have ill eoinmon and discussing their nature, V. ‘get! ler with 
methods of prevention and cure. It appears that the production of 
gum is the almost constant accompaniment of any injury to or inter- 
ference with the functions of the citrus trees. In the splitting of 
oranges, particularly the Navel, wdxich is so abundant and destructive 
some seasons, a drop of hardened gurn is invariably found just at the 
spot v/here the split in the tissue occurs. Whether this accimi illation 
of gum is a cause of the effect of the splitting is difficult tO' deterniine. 
Indeed, in’ many oranges which do not split, but, mature normally, drops 
of hardened gum can he found at the blossom end. The same is seen 
regularly in the saucer peach, grown commonly in Southern California. 
I’he leaves of oranges- and other citrus trees often show a form of gum- 
ming, but not as an indication of any particular diBCase. In many 
cases, iiideecl, trees with such leaves- are to all appearances entirely 
healthy. This gumming takes the form of a brown solid deposit in 
spots of pustules just beneath the surface. Trees which are affected 
■with any injurious eondition are likely to^ show this effect in the leaves, 
but, as just said, it is not ahvays an indication of any trouble. , b 
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expert Ilf ©ft Is in Mmimsses Fee^imgM 

The results of experiments carried out recentij in Germany witli the 
cJijoct of determining tlie amounts of inola.sses that may witli advantage 
be fed tu horses and cattle are n-oriln' ol noti(.'e in. eonnoetioa vviili our 
article on the subject of molasses feeding elsewhere in the present issue,, 
For cattle it was found that six pounds of molasses per IdJOO pounds li\e 
weiglit is ]}i*ol)a])ly the iiiaxiniiini daily allowance that should be giv(m. 
although eight pounds were fed without evil effects. Horses whieli were 
doing a considerable amount of work were fed witli molasses witli eii- 
eoiavighig results^ the ration being mixed in the proportion of seven and a 
lialf pounds of mealies^ seven pounds of bran^ and live pounds of molasses. 
It was noticed that on this diet horses perspired very little during hot 
weather. Even when 10 pounds of molasses per day were given to the 
horses^, no evil effects were aroticeable, hut some difricidty wUvS cxperieuced 
ill getting the aiiinials accustomed to it. 


Mealies ani# Legumes m 

Eeferenee ivS made in a recently issued Farmers-’ Bulletin of tlie F.S. 
Department of Agriculture to the advisability of planting legumes lie- 
tween the rows of mealies — a suggestion which has inueh to eonniieud 
itself to ISTatal farmers. Maize requires a stroiigg well-tilled soil, ami 
upon thin land, deteriorated by ]3ad management, tlie yield soon drojis 
below a remunerative average. Such lands will, however, as the Bulletin 
points out, profitably produce other crops of great value for t]u‘ sus- 
tenance of a farm stock, and, in addition, the growing of tliese crops will 
provide an excellent means of soil renovation. Lands tiiat are nov\' 
producing ten ]:>usliels of mealies per acre will, with, inuclt Icvss hibour, ]:)ro- 
diiee 1-1 tons of eowpea hay per acre, equal in nutritive value to thirty- 
ene liusliels of mealies, or they will yield Ij: tons of peanut hay per nert^, 
equal in nutritive value to bushels of mealies, and in addition a 
peanut crop of 25 busliels per acre may be secured. On rich lands 
under good culture will produce forty or more bushels of inealies per acre 
(Satisfactory results can be secured by planting cowpeas belwetui. tlie rows 
of mealies. Even rich bottom lands rated to yield 40 bushels of 
mealies per acre if sown to lucerne frequently produce five tons of hay per 
acre in a season, equal in feeding value to 105| bushels of mealies. In 
addition^ such crops as cowpeas, peanuts, and lucerne rapidly eiiricli the 
soil ancl leave it in excellent mechanical eondition for the ensuing year.’^ 


The Bulletin adds that, generally speaking, poor Mil lands slumld 
not be used for mealie culture unless they are placed under a thoro 
system of renovation, or unless fertilization with stable manure or eo.nm 
post is practised to a high degree. 
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TeB^Grmwimffrn ■„ , , , 

We have received from tlie Tropical Life publishing department 
of Messrs. John Bale^ Sons & Daniellson^ Ltd., Oxford House, 83-91, 
Great Titehiielcl Street, London, W., a cop 3 ' of an interesting and 
vain able booklet entitled ‘Hdie Fertilization of Tea/^ by Mr. G eorge 
A. -Cowie, M.A., B.Se. The book deals exhaustively with the question 
of the cultivation of tea on modern lines, the methods advocated being 
based on an extended series of experiments! carried out by leading 
authorities who have long been recognised by tropical experts as fully 
competent to form triistAVorthy opinions as to what the tea-prodiicing 
world requires to increase its net income and the best way to bring 
this about. The information given will certainly help any planter in 
his struggles with Aatiire, and any competitor to secure, at least, an. 
equal footing with his strongest rival. No detail is missing so far as 
iiie care {ind cultivation of the plant are concerned. 

After an opening chapter on the tea-plant, and tea-planting generally,, 
the questions of pruning, soil, and the plant-foods necessary to secure good 
crops are carefully considered . Green manuring has a proiiiineiit notice, and 
is foliow^ed by a chapter on artiheial and chemical inanures, and another 
on the best — the niost effective — -and at the same t.ime the safest 
aiid most econoniical methods of applying this useful adjunct to the 
daily meal of the tea-idant, Avhieh is clrawn from the soil to such an 
extent that no planter can afford to pass over the matter of repleiiish- 
iiig tlie rapidly, exhausted supplies as quickly as they are absorbed by 
the plaiit and removed bj’- the leaves that foiin the crop. Unlike cacaO', 
a tea-crop returns nothing to the soil ; what is picked is lost for ever,, 
and must be replaced. Tavo chapters tOAvards the end of the book treat 
of the many experiments that have been made to enable Mr. Cowde,.. 
the author of the hook, and his fellow experts to^ aseeidain the very 
best means of obtaining as large and as regular an output of tea as 
pcssible. Each method of fertilisation is brought forAvard, and dis- 
eussed; the various experiments to ascertain their respective merits are 
then explamed, and finally the books Avinds up with a chapter on fer- 
tilising mixtures that should enable CA^'ery planter, no matter how ob- 
stinate liis ‘Soil may proA'e to be in responding to his efforts to increase 
his crinp, to find at mixture that will bring about the desired 

result. A^ hilst we reeonimend all interested in tea-growing to obtain a 
copy of this book, Ave have in the present issue reproduced a portion 
of the chapter on the manuring of tea which we think Avill be found 
of a special value by our readers, and which will give an idea as to 
the manner in which Mr. Cowie treats his subject. This is a very use-' 
fill book, and Aviil be found of A^alue by all tea- planters. , . 
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PmuMry imtimsiry im Denmark ami Swefimm« 

The Department of Agrieiiltnrc? lias received a copy of a recently- 
published r(‘port on Poultry Industry in Denniark and Swedeip ■' 

by Mr. Edward Brown, P.Ij.S., tlie Secretaiy of i,lie ^Naiioiuil I'oullry 
Orgaaisiii ion Society. The report has been written as a result of a 
tour iiiidertakeii Avitli the object of studying (1) the nietliods of pro- 
duction in I.)eiiinark, and laow far these are associated with general farm 
operations or by means of special establishments ; (2) the possibilities of 
increase in tlie ali’eady large supplies of eggs received into the United 
Kingdom from that country. an.d whether these are likely to grow to tlie 
same extent as in the past; (3) the aid afiorded by central and local 
.antliorities as regards instruction and experimental work^ and directly in 
improvement of the breeds of poultry kept^ also -in seeirring markets for 
the produce; (4) to examine into the inethodiS adopted by societies 
formed for the encouragement of poultry-breeding in tlie country; (5) 
to learn the working of the various Co-operative Egg Associations estab- 
lished for the marketing of eggs, especially in regard to collection, grad- 
ing, testing and packing, and the provision of the necessary capital for 
their operations, and also to what extent private firms or companies share 
in the trade done; (6) the system of preserving eggs, and how far it is 
.adopted; (I) to dise^-n’er, as far as piossible, whether the prodnetion and 
fattening of table poultry is likely to extend, and to note whether the 
conditions are conducive to development, of this branch of the industry; 
and in regard to Sweden (8) to find whether the increase of supplies oif 
.eggs, W'hich has taken place within fihe past two or thre^ years, may 
reasonably be expected to grow to the same extent as the Danish; and 
(9) what steps are adopted for encouraging the industry in tliat section 
of Scandinavia. 


Tlie report is divided into fourteen sections, dealing respectively 
with ‘kPouItry Breeding in Denmark,'^ ‘^^Breecling Centres in Denioark,” 
■''Aiethods of Housing in 'Denmark;'’^ "'Uilgg Production in Denniark, 
“Hatching and Rearing in Denmark,'' “Table Poultry in Denniark,'' 
“IVaierfowl and Turkeys in Denmark," “Mark-^ting the Produce in Deu- 
mark," “General Kotes on Denmark/' “The Poultry Industry in Sweden," 
“Poultry Keeping in Sweden," “Marketing in Sweden," “'Genciral Notes 
on Sweden," and a summary, the report ending with a good index. The 
report covers a great deal of ground, andVshould prove valuable to co- 
operative societies as well as to all interested in the welfare of the poidtry 
industry. Persons desirous of obtaining copies should write to "Mr. IGl- 
ward Brown, the Secretary of the National Poultry Organisation Society, 
•Xtd., 12, Hanover Sipiare, London, W. The price of the hook is one 
Hrilhng. ■ ' ^ 
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f^r Wo0i F&i^ 

The Department of Agriculture has received from a Johainieslmrg 
iirin an eiiquiiy as to where wool fat may be purchased in Natal. The 
tirni ill (jiiestion D prepared to purchase considerable quantities of this 
CGiriiiiodity for their sgrease factory if the right article can be obtained. 
V,'e shall be glad to place any readers, who may be in a position to fur- 
nish this eoinrnodit}q in communication with the firm. 


E^st Gosist Fevep /iegmiBtmnsa 

By Governiiient Notice No. 129, 1909, dated the lltli Mareli, tlie 
Minister of Ag:riciilture has declared the following zones — whieh ]iave 
been marked off vdth flags — to be zones within the meaiiing of the East 
Coast EeA^er Act, and has prohibited any cattle from entering or being 
in any such zone: — (1) Zone marked off with flags in the Zwaartkop 
Loo-'ilion along the boundary thereof ; (2) Zone marked off with flags 
along the nni*tli bank of the Umkomaas Eiver, in Durban County, from 
tlie sea to the fence between Umlazi Location and tlie Mid-Ill ovo dis- 
trict, thence in the Umlazi Location along the Divisional fence between 
Durban County and Camperdown Division to Stony Hill Doacl; Cl) Zone 
marked off with flags in the Umvoti and Inandia Locations along tlio 
boimdafies thereof from the farm Emtonjeni, in the ICrantzkop Division^ 
to the Umgeni Bivein 

lly Goveimment Notices Nos. 120 and 131, respectively, the Minister 
has ordered that from and after the 1st April, no movement of cattle 
sluill be allowed within that portion of the Magisterial Division of Est- 
court which lies to the west of the main line of railway, and that from 
and after the 20th March, no movement of cattle shall be allowed witliiB 
the Magisterial Division of Ixopo. Notwithstanding these prohihitions, 
however, healthy cattle may be moved from one place to another within 
ilie portion in question of the Estcourt Divisicn, in tlie one ease, and 
from one place to another in the Ixopo Division, in flie otlier (?ase, for 
immediaie slaughter on permit granted by a member of the Advisory 
Committee for the Division, or by a person appointed by the Committee 
as a Permit Officer, and such removal shall he made within the time and 
aecorcling to the directions contained in the permit, and not otlierwise. 
Permits for the removal of slaughter cattle by rail from any railway 
siatioii ill the Division must he obtained from the Minister of A.grieiilturo, 
and will he issued subieet to such conditions as he may see fit to impose. 
In teriiis of Act No. 32, 1903, any person disobe}'ing these orders is liable 
to a hue not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment, with or vritlioiit hard 
]a])oiir, and with or witliout tlie option of a fine, for any term not exceed- 
ing six .months.' ■ I'''''' ■ t / .y 
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Ill terms of Section 3 of Act ISTo. 54., 11)06, tlie .M..i:i:iister ol: Agricnl- 
iirre has declared that the farms "'Cioidy C.[ctigh7’ ‘^‘Lot A of "\Var\¥!<-ke' 
and ^‘Lot B of Warwick/’ in the Klip .River I>ivisio.ig sliall, for tlic piii'- 
pose of the East Coast Eever Acts, Ijo deemed to be a {loriio.!! of tlm 
Magisterial Division of Aewcasthg, and all restrictions o,i.* j'cigniatio.nH 
which now or liei’eafler may t'O in force in the Magisterial Division (.)i 
Eewuastle shall, in like manner, be in force as regards the said fa.rms. 
The Minister has also cancelled Government ITotiee Eo. 691, IDOS, 
whereby he ordered that all cattle on, certain farms in the Impendhle 
Division were to be forthwith branded ‘T.D.” on the left vshonlder. 


Watite B^rk for 

A Cape paper — the name of which we are unable to givUi Imt for 
the reference to which -we are indebted to the Anhui Advertiser, lias the 
foHow\i.iig in a recent issue: — effort is being made to work up an 
export trade from Durban to Canadian ports. ‘Some years ago a Can- 
adian Trade Connnissioner visited Durban vio:: this purpose, but beyond 
the direct outward service wdiieh tha Elder-Dcinpster Canada-Cape Line 
'carries on he was not able to arrange for a direct service back, owing to 
’the want of return cargo. ISTow conies a demand from Canada for wattle 
Ibark. At present the Dominion is supplied prineipally with mangTo\'e 
hark, some of wdiich is brought from East African ports by small coasters 
and shipped at Delagoa Bay. Ifatal wattle bark, howuver, has been found 
by Canadians to be much superior to mangrove bark, and,, as leatbei^ 
manufacture has greatly increased of late years, there is almost an illimit- 
able market for wmttle in Canada. One of the Canada-Cape liners is 
going on berth, shortly at Durban to load wattle, and further efforts are 
jto be made to also send a shipment of mealies. Already a considerable 
quantity of the latter has been exported to the Dominion for secu] piir- 
poses. It is thought also that some of the hardier kinds of Eatal fruit 
might be exported to Canada during die off-fruit season theian” 


Here is pleasant news, alike for the ivattle grownr and tlie mealie 
grower— blit particularly for the former. If, as is stated, ‘‘fflie Dominion 
Is supplied principally with mangrove bark, some of wliieh is brought 
from East African ports,” there is not the slightest reason apparen^^^ 
Matal should not compete, with her wattle bark, particularly as our bark 
appears to be preferred by the Canadian tanners. We may even see an 
extension of this trade to the ITnited States. The United States tanners 
at the present time use extract tO' a very large extent, w^e believe, but if 
the Canadian .find tlie use of wattle baih in its natural state profitable we 
nan Imrdly see why, laier on, when it is better known, our {)ark should net 
be used ill tlie States also. , 
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Rmtes for MiSk ©reaffts 

Fanners will welcome the recliictioiL in the railway for South African 
milk and cream wliieh is being made by the General Manager of Eaii- 
ways. The new rates, which are to come into force on the 1st A23ril, 
are as follows: From 1 to 25 nules’ journey, -|d. per gallon; 26 to 50 
miles. Id. per gallon; 51 to 75 iidles,^ IJd, per gallon; 76 to 100 iniies^ 
1-1(1. per gallon: iniiiimiim charge, 3cL This traffic is ^'stati(3ii to station/-’ 
at owiieFs risk; and charges must be prepaid. 


Mafal a# ike 

At the recent Fran co-British Exhibition in London, Natal put up 
a very a tractive stand, tlie design and all the arrangements being 
canted out hy the Colon y'A indefatigable Commercial Agent, Mr. C. W. 
th’aneis Harrison. Messrs. W, Cotts & Co., of Durban, through their 
London office, also did a great deal in the direction of advertising the 
Colony hy incorporating a private stand with that of the Commercial 
Agent, and they -were, we understand, responsible for the very attractive 
display shown in the photo which we reproduce in this issue. Messrs. 
Cotts & Co. displayed fifteen different samples of g^’ain, a special dis- 
play of Natal maize on the stalk and in cob; samples of Natal wattle 
bark on the trees, stripped and chopped; specimens of Natal haartjes, 
and samples of Natal Navigation coal. The display was highly im- 
portant to all South African farmers as proving the high standard of 
exeelleneo of South African grain, as this firm secured the highest pos- 
sible aw^ard, the Grand Prfir, for the following: (a) Natal Maize and 
Ivafir Corn (Dari) ; (?;) O.E.C. Mlieat, Gats, Barley and Eye. This 
should encourage all farmers to put forward greater efforts, not only 
to produce more grain, but to improve the •standard of it. 


The further awards v/ere: (a) A Gold Medal for Natal Wattle 
Bark; (b) a Bronze Medal for Natal Fruit; (c) a Silver Aleclal for Natal 
Coal. The Natal grain samples were from the folbwdng well-knowm 
growers and prize-w'iniiers at the 1908 Durban Show, rH. : Afr. John 
Moon, Manderston (White Hickory King Maize); Mr. E. S. MacNaughton, 
Cato Eidge (White Hickory King Maize on eoh); IMr. J. W. Flelt, Eieh- 
niond (ATdIow' Hick ory King Maize and cobs); Mr. F. J. Questcr], Lady- 
smith (Kafir Corn) : Idaiffi on Heights Wattle Co. (Wattle Bark). The 
OE.G.: samples were mainly supplied by Chas. Stevens, Seliuttesdraai, 
G.E.C. We reeoninumM all fa^m to wwite for a copy of the pamphlet 
on ]\Iaizo Export, wdiieli is printed both in English and Dutch, by Messrs. 
Yvm. Cotts ;& Go. ' 
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the proportions of protein and carbohydrates (which latter consist of 
nitrogen-free extract and fibre). Foods that are rich in protein are 
spoken of as nitrogenons focdis^ and tljiey are ali3o ispniptimes called 
albuminoids'. Protein supplies' the materia, tiiat are required, for build- 
ing up lean fleslg blood, muscles, skin, hair, horns, wool, nervOvS, tendons, 
the casein and albumen in milk, etc.' The carbohydrates are, on the other 
hand, heat producing substances, being com posed oi carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, hiow we find on reference to a table published by the Orange 
Judd Gom])any of New York that lucerne contains 14-3 per cent, of pro- 
ieiii, of wliich 10-6 per cent, is digestible, whilst mealies contain about 
10-5 per cent., of which 7-9 percent, only is digestible. Of nitrogen- 
free extract lucerne contains 42*7 per cent., of which 29 per cent, is 
digestible, whilst mealies contain '69-6 per cent., of which as much as^ 
G3-3 per cent, is digestible; taking the nitrogen-free extract and fibre to- 
gether we find that in the ease of lucerne only a little over 40 per cent, 
is digestible as compared with 64*2 per cent, in the case of mealies. From 
these figures it will be seen that lucerne is iicher in. fiesh-forming sub- 
stances than mealies, and that, on the other hand, mealies contain a 
larger proportion of heat and iat-produciag subvstances. The natural 
conclusion would appear to he for farmers here to feed less maize and 
more nitrogenous foods, such as lucerne. 

Lucerne grows so well and over so wide an area in Natal that it is sur- 
prising that our farmers have done so little in the way of feeding lucerne- 
to their pigs. The pig industry will, in the no very distant future, be an 
important branch of farm activity ; and as in all other branches of live- 
stnolv farmi.iig, the best efforts in feeding produce the best financial retiiriis- 
in the long run. C-onsequently I w'ould advise farmers to consider- 
seriously the claims made on behalf of tliis important crop for tlie feed- 
ing of pigs, and then to experiment with a small jcatch and a few pigs, 
comparing tlie results with pigs fed in the crdinary v^ay. It will g]\'e 
.comparatively little trouble, and from vvliat wc have seen tlie results w'ill 
probably be everything that could be desired. At the same time, I would' 
be glad to have, for publication, the experiences of any of our faiMneia- 
wiio have been progressive enough already to try tliis feed for tlieir pigs, 
so tliat others may know its value, especially fioin a financial point of’ 
viev’', under Natal conditions. 

Ill an excellent paper, read by Dr. Be Wolf before the Kansas State- 
Swine-Breeders- meeting recently, the lecturer discussed a lucerne-fed load, 
of hogs that passed before him for inspeetion, in the following enthusiast ic- 
terms: — "'As these lucerne hogs came do vni the alley to the scales, they 
vuu’e certainly liogs for the packer, raised at a pi ofit— thrifty and ready lo 
yield good-grade pork, for a good price was realised. You could iiotimi 
that they were well up on their expanded feet; their height, leiigtli, and 
bones all rounded out ivitli even fat, covered witli a giossy, glistening.. 
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heavj coat of Iiair^ and keen eyes alert, d'heir backs were straight^ 
broad, and well curved into long, deep sides that had plump, pointed, 
even-shaped hams at one end and arched shoulders at the other. 

'^^On posPmortem we did not find a single parasite in livers, lungs, 
kidneys or intestines, as we do in hogs grown on mealies and cereals. 
Their lungs remained expanded, that is, inflated, when east clown in the 
gut chute, did not collajjse, and were of a perfect pink. Their stomachs 
were larger and did not recoil or contract readily, and same was observed 
of the whole intestinal tube. 

^'The men who pulled the intestines from the ruffle fat for casings 
said, ^They are as tough as elothes-lines and as large as broomsticks.’ The 
bung-gut cutter said that fft seemed like taking out automobile tyres, and I 
liave not cut or torn a single one, they are so tough.’ The caul fat and 
ruffle fat after guts were drawn off were much heavier than the average 
in eorresponcling mcalie-fed hogs. The leaf-lard puller and ham facers 
complained about so much fat and -weight' in lifting the leaf out, and i t 
was inore bound down to the inside of the abdominal wnlls. The splitter 
of baelcbones and sawyer of the stanks said ‘it wns like cutting iron or 
railroad rails.’ All bones wnre bones, large and strong. The carcases 
wnre symmetrically filled out like barrels, having fimnel legs, and all 
front feet were stiff and rigid, straight out, wdiile in other hogs the front 
feet are generally limp and dangling. 

^‘Their skills were wnll filled, shining and siiiGoth as the human. 
When I read this sentence to Mr. Hodgins he laughed and said, ^Don’t 
'credit it to lucerne, for we dip our hogs every two 'weeks in two or 
three inches of crude oil and ne/er know what lice, mange or scurf are,, 
nor hog-cholera so far, while our neighbours on all sides of us have had 
it and laid it down to tankage. We fed the same tankage they did, for 
;we bought it "from the same parties and at the same time.’ Their bodies 
wure solid and the meat wus of that marble appearance of lean and fat, 
for tlie fat of a lucerne hog is whiter, and here is where we. get the tun* 
strips of lean in the bacon- — ^imstling for a living makes muscle. 

‘kks w^e stood and looked xip the slaughtering lail they looked like birds, 
each representing a $20 (£4 3s. 4d.) eagle, and as large as rhinoceroses. 
Wonderful is a lucerne field for this species of thick-skinned animals— 
the American rhinoceros bird.” 

At the Kansas Station some years, ago a gain of SCO lbs. of pork w'as 
made from a ton of lucerne, and a little less than that amoimt ot gain 
■^vas made ihami an aere pf hicerne pasture. In a later experiment it w’us. 
.’found that 100 ff)S. of lucerne hay saved 9,6 lbs. of mealies. Calculating 
ph the basis of STbs. of mealies producing 1 lb. of pork, the 96 lbs. of 
llucerne •would produce 19 ibs. of pork.. Estimating the average yield of 
iticerne to be 4 tons per acre, on this basis it would mean a production of 
1.6 00 lbs. of pork per acre witli lucerne fed in the form of hay. in com 
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iiectioii witii 'mealies. This experiment was coiiclneted during the wiiitei 
'season. 

Ill an experiment during the suniiner it was found that 1.7C^ 11)3. of 
green lueeriie., cut and, fed to pigs fresh in a dry yard, was e(:|ual to 100 
lbs. of mealies, and in this experiment it took 6 lbs. of mealies to pro- 
duce 1 lb. of pork. Therefore, assuming 170 lbs, of green lucerne would 
produce 16 2-3rd lbs. of pork, a fraction ov.er 10 lbs. of green lucerne would 
produce 1ft. of pork. Estimating that an acre of lucerne will yield 
during the season S 0,000 fts. of green hay, this experiment would 
show that such an acre of lucerne, cut green and fed fresh, would pro- 
duce something like 2,000 fts. cf pork. Of ccnirse, this is fed in connec- 
tion with mealies, and a statement that an acre of green lucerne would 
produce 2,000 fts. of pork would he. yery misleading. Figuring on the 
basis of these two experiments, lucerne hay yielding four tons per acre 
(8,000 fts.) would produce 1,600 fts. of pork, and with green lucerne 
producing ten tons per acre (20,000 fts.) would produce 2,000 fts. oi 
pork. 

According to Professor Coburn, a Finney County, Kansas, farmer 
reports having pastured 30 pigs on one acre of lucerne from May 1st to 
September 1st, when they weighed 100 fts. each and w^ere in fine condi- 
tion for fattening. Another Kansas farmer reports keeping 100 pigs 
from about the middle of April to September on five acres of lucerne 
pasture. A little grain during the last two months wmuld have gained him 
many pounds of pork. Many lucerne-raising pig-growers insist that their 
pigs can be maintained from May to October on lucerne for one-lialf what 
dt w'Oiild cost for almost any other feed. 

The Utah Station foimd that young shcats gained one-tliird of a 
pound a day on lucerne pasture without grain. But the station found 
also that the gain -was not so great in older pigs. A Wisconsin dairy- 
man reported that he kept nine sows all winter and ’spring on lucerne hay 
and skim milk, without any grain^ and raised from them 75 pigs, all 
healthy and vigorous. 

Tlie Colorado Station considers that a ration of three-fourths mealies 
and one-fourth^lueerne hay is the best for fattening hogs for market, but 
for young hogs not ready for fattening the proportions should be reversed 
The station does not recommend grinding lucerne hay for hogs, prob- 
bably on the theory that the hog’s time is not wmrtli much at best. 

It appears that it is specially important that lucerne intended to be 
fed to pigs should be cut early. ^‘^For fattening hogs it is well to feed 
about one ton of well-cured alfalfa hay with each 250 bushels of grain.” 

' ''"■■■(Coburn.)'" 

Farmers’ Bulletin Ko. 215 of the TJ.S. Department of Agriculture 
couvSiders that lucerne is an ideal pasture plant for pigs. ‘^‘^There is no 
danger from bloat and with a limited number of hogs there is practically 
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no injury to tlie lueerne field. Vigorous lucerne will support 15 to 25 
head of pigs per acre. It is best to limit the number of pigs to that 
which will be insufficient to keep down a lucerne field. Cuttings of hay 
may then be' made at intervals and the growth thus rejuvenated. On the 
average pigs weighing from 30 to 60 pounds in the spring will make a 
gain of about 100 lbs. each during the season. Although pigs may be 
grown and fattened upon Ineerne alone, it is best to combine the lueerne 
witli some kind of grain ration. Lueerne by itself is too lich iii pro- 
tein to give a balanced ration. Where pigs are pastured upon lucerne 
alone they may be prepared for the market -by -feeding for a few weeks 
upon maize. It is still better^ however^ to feed a third t:o a half of a 
ration of corn or other grain during the time of pasturing.'' 

In his ^^Book of Alfalfa/^ Professor Coburn quotes the following 
letter addressed to him by ^'one of the most extensive and successful 
swine raisers in Kansas’'’: — ^"'Twenty-five years of pasturing hogs of all 
agers on Ineerne has proven conclnsively to me that wiiii a fourth to a 
half grain ration, while they are on such pasture, will produce in tlieni a 
greater growth ]ier day than when in dry lots on full feeds of mealies. 
Hogs will maintain a reasonalile growth^, but not fatten iiiueli, on lucerne 
pasture alone. I believe it profitable to feed them some grain while 
running on green lucerne. If it is desired to full-feed hogs., they will 
make a rapid fattening by increasing the grain ration while on the pas- 
ture., and with the full grain ration the meat will be nearly as firm as 
those of the dry lot, where grain alone has been fed. I find iio distinc 
tioii on the market between lucerne-fed swine and those purely grain-fed^ 
and they sell price and price alike. The general health of the lucerne-fed 
hogs is equal to that of those mamtained on any other feed/ and they are 
as' prolific,^^ ' 

On April Ist^ 1906,^ Mr. J. E. Woodford placed ten choice pure-bred 
Poland-Gliina brood sows from twelve to eighteen months old that were 
due to farrow in the latter days of June^ on a five-acre field of lucerne. 
They were given no other feed than the lucerne pasturage until they had 
farrowed and their pigs were a week old. After that the sows had in 
addition to the lucerne some bran slop until about August 2C)th^ when 
new maize was fit for feeding. He says: ‘'The sows from the time 
were turned on the lucerne until the last week in June made a remark- 
able growth besides gaining somewhat in flesh. The 3 fdid well with their 
pigs^, reared an average of seven to each sow, and as sucMers they were 
a sight to see. The pigs were the most attractive bunch ever raised in the 
Goftey Coiintypas admitted by our breeding competitors. We weighed a 
gilt from this lot when six months and five clays old^ and her weight of 
invo hundred and t\venty-five pounds! w not above the average of the 
whole lot. In our lifelong experience in rearing swine we have found 
nothing of the grass kind for them that in value approaches lucernef^ 
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Lucerne lias been thus proved in the tlnited States to be an exeeilent 
and profitable food for pigs, and there seems no reason vilry it should not 
also give good results in Natal. , It at any rate, worthy of a trial. 
Shonld there be any readers who have given lucerne a trial in tlie inatter 
of pig-feeding it would be of interest if they would coiniiiuiiieate their 
experiences to the J ournal. 


tm oi 

% Geoege a. Gowie, M.A.;, jB.Sc. 


When the soil is no longer able to supply the requisite amounts of the 
proper food constituents which the plant requires, then the necessity for 
manuring arises. The length of time during which any particular soil 
will be able to nourish the plants^ without the aid of manures, will, of 
eourae, depend on its original state of fertility and on the extent to 
which it is eultivated. But no matter how rich the land may have been 
in the plant food substances at the start, it must in course of time, 
through eiiltivation, become deficient in some of the essential ingredients. 
This period in the case of tea cultivation will be niiieh shorter, for 
obvious reasons, than in the case of many other plants, for tea, as is well 
known, is a continuous growdh crop and removes yearly from tlie soil 
undue proportions of certain constituents (mainly nitrogen and potash) . 
Moreover, during the growth of tea very little cultivation is done, and 
consequently only small quantities of the inert plant food are liberated. 
In some places, also, the tea plantations are very nmch exposed, and 
there is much of the better portion of the soil lost by wind or rain. It is, 
therefore, evident that aft^^ an interval of greater or less clairation, ac- 
cording tc the quality and composition of the soil, suitable manures must 
be applied to enrieh the soil with the proper food constituents and thus 
enable it to produce the best crops. 

Stable or Stall Manure. 

Stable or stall manure, the oldest of all forms of manure, still holds 
its position as a most valuable kind of plant food. Stable manure eon- 

* This article and those which ar€ fo follow, in the April and May issues of the 
JhUrnaly are taken from an essay bn *‘The Fertilisation of Tea/’ published by the 
Tropical Life Publishing: Department of Messrs. John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
Ltd., to which we refer in our “ Notes and Comments ” in the present issue.— E d. 
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.tains all the ingredients necessary .for plant growth, and it may tlins be 
•classified as a complete food. At the same time it is very bulky and con- 
tains a very large proportion of practically useless water— about 15 ewts. 
in each toil. In some cases this bnlkiness is of great advantage to the 
•soil, for it renders yery light soils more retentive of moisture and heavy 
fsoils are ameliorated and made less tenacious owing to the penetration of 
air and water. On the low-lying flat lands, where exhaustion has gener- 
ally taken place in organic matter and nitrogen, the application of this 
manure is followed by advantageous results. 

It is now generally admitted that the most profitable way to use 
'Stable manure is in combination with artificials. An outstanding reason 
jfor this is that it is very rarely indeed that sufficient dung is made on 
the farm to suffice for all the mannrial requirements of the crops grown. 
Besides, the young crop requires a large quantity of available food, and 
this cannot always be obtained in sufficient abundance from stall manure ; 
for, as is w^ell known, a relatively small amount of plant food is contained 
in even heavy dressings of dung, and a considerable proportion of the 
•contained food is in a form not easily assimilable by the grooving plant. 
However, if stable manure be properly collected and preserved it should 
provide a considerable part of the total manure recpiired on the estate. 
It should be applied in the spring and immediately hoed in. For filling 
up vacancies or blanks in the tea plantations it is of the greatest value. 

One of the principal uses of stable manure is that it supplies the 
•soil with humus matter. Humus occurs in two forms, ^diumid^-^ and 
^^arid,^^ hut sometimes a transition may take place from one form to tlie 
other. This occurs principally when humus suddenly becomes exposed to 
climatic conditions that fayouiv the formation of the arid forni. The 
best growth-producing qualities are contained in the humid form, because 
it has greater power of absorbing moisture and mineral substances in a 
form fit for assimilation. The presence of arid hninus is not nearly so 
important to plant life, for it is a well known fact that a soil rich in 
arid humus always repays fertilizing with organic matter which con- 
tains or gives rise to humid humus. It follows that the use of dung or 
other fertilizers that serve to amass the humid humus is decidecily to he 
recommended on the numerous plantations of the *^^arid region.^’ 

Although stall manure is of great value to some soil s in the cultiva- 
tion of tea, it is not always possible to obtain sufficient quantity for the 
manuring of this crop. It is estimated by Mr. Bamber that it takes 10 to 
20 tpns of cattle manure to an acre in order to produce real or lasting 
benefit. Dr. Mann puts the quantity at 10 tons. On most estates there 
is always a little manure available from cows, sheep, goats, pigs, etc., 
in the possession of the coolies and others. This should be properly pre- 
served in pits with as much dry jungle as possible, and covered from the 
influenoe of sun and rain. Gypsum, kainit or sulphate of potash occasion- 
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ail}' sprinkled over tfce lieaps would not only prevent tlie loss ol: nitrogen^, 
but vfoiild also ilnpro^’e the quality of the dung to a grea,t extent. 

For plantations in good her ring" Condition stable and iiatiiral niaiinres 
are specially reeomniended, as tlie ettects are Jiiore pennaneiit and the 
wiliiable plant foods are }’ielded up x)n],y by slow degrees. baisily sol vi- 
able artilieiai nianures, on the other iiand, should be used cliieliy on ex- 
iianstcd or wealch' plantations^ as it is desirable to improve tlieni and 
bring tiieni up to a high standard of productiveness as quickly as pos- 
sible, or to siipph' the lack of any special food eonstitiient in an other- 
wise fertile soil. ... 

Grkun Manuring. 

Nitrogen is known to be the most iniportant constituent of the plant 
foot], and an insufficiency of this su])stance is immediately made mjanifest 
by the poorinSss of the crop under cultiYation. 

It is quite essential that an ample supply of iiitrogenons food lie fur- 
nished to the plaiitj if successive good resiilts ' are to be obtaiiied. rks- 
nitrogen also is the most expensive ingredient in manures, it is highly 
desirahie that planters should do all they can. to keep down expenses by 
utilising as far as possible natural methods of replenishing the soil to 
make up for the aniiual loss of nitrogenous material caused by tiie grow- 
ing plant.. ' ■ ■■■■■■' 

It is only within recent years' that public attention lias been drawn 
to the fact that all fertile soils contain an eiiornioiis number of bacteria^ 
which have the imiqiie faculty of assimilating atiiiospherie nitrogen in 
association with plants belonging to the order of the Le{iuminosae:. 
These organisms are of minute size, and live in colonies in wart-like 
tubercles on the roots of the legiimmoiis plants. The arrangement seems 
--to bem. mutually advantageous one, for while the bactcuia receive a 
measure of protection, the legumes in turn are paid by becoming eii- 
rielied in nitrogen absorbed from the atmosphere. 

If none of the bacteria are present in the soil leguiiiiiious jilants are' 
poorly developed, but wdth an increase in the iiumber of bacteria a cor- 
responding increase in the growth of the legumes takes place. Two cele- 
brated German professors, Nobbe and Hiitner, realised that if they could 
add these bacteria to soils devoid of or poorly supplied with these 
tu.'ganisnis, they would thereby enable young legumes to develop tubercles 
and so grow into full, healthy plants. In the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of these iiitrogeii-ffixing bacteria great success has been a(‘J:iieved, and 
what promises to be an impo-rtant obtaining this valuable 

plant food has been established. For if these leguminous plants can be 
easily and economically grown, it is surely better policy for the planter 
to eiicoiirage their cudtivation in every way, and so obtain cheap iiitrogen- 
cais iiianiire from pay large sums for nitrogen as con- 
tained 'in artificial, inanuies,..'" agrieuitiire/ it has been"' 
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found that the plants which live in this symbrotie state with the nitrogen- 
forming bacteria^ can be both cheaply' and easily grown. The class of 
plants which enter into this relationship with the bacteria is represented 
by such trees as dadaps and irlbizzia and such herds as erotaloria^ ground- 
nuts,, beams^ etc. Generally it liiay be said that the roots of allTegiiines 
bear nodules or tubercles of varying size^, which consist almost entirely of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

Although the nodules are sometimes rich in nitrogen (7 to 8 per 
cent.),, it is not so much the nitrogen contained in them as that contained 
ill the leaA^es and stalks which has been passed on from ' the roots^ that 
enriches the soil. 

Messrs. Bamber & Briicej tire well-known agricultural experimenters, 
analyzed three samples of iegnminous plants with the following results:— 


Nitrogen in Fresh Material — 

Percentage 

Sample L — (aj Stems and Leaves 

O '730 

fbj Roots ... 

0-386 

Sample II. — f a) Stems and Leaves 

0-120 

(b) Roots ... ... 

0-560 

Sample III . — ( a ) Stems and Leaves 

0-991 

(b) Roots 

... 0-466 

Nitrogen in Sun-Dried Material— 

Sample 1 . — ( a) Stems and Leaves 

3-840 

(h) Roots ... 

... T760 


Trorn these figures it is seen that the stems and leaves are more im- 
portant than the roots with regard to the amount of nitrogen they can 
supply to the soil. 

It is obvious, then, that the proper method to adopt if we wish to ob- 
tain the benefit of atmospheric nitrogen is to grorv and then bury the green 
p’op in the soil. Of course this presupposes the existence to start, with 
olf a certain amount of nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil. Compara- 
tively few soils, however, do not contain these little workers in greater or 
less abundance. Wien the members are very small, or where the 
organisms are absent altogether, it has been found possible to inoculate 
the soil with a bacterial culture called nitrogen, or with anothir soil 
'Containing the proper bacteria. 

To obtain satisfactory results with green manures the legumes should 
be planted in very wet ’weather, and neither allowed to seed nor to occupy 
the land for too long a period. Crotaloria, dadaps and albizzia have been 
found most suitable for growing along with the tea plant. 

Orotaloria.—Tlih plant possesses many disadvantages as a green 
manure, for not only do its roots bear an exceptionally large number of 
nodules, but the plant itself dies down every year and forms a mulch; 
it being verj^ desirable that a green manure does not permanently occupy 
the'ground.: "'h 

Crotaloria is a very quick grower and soon gives a cover to the 
soil, which keeps the weeds iii cheek, protects the soil from wash, re- 
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tains naoistiire ^and heips to prevent large variations in soil temperature^ 
and thus ^ids the growth of bacteria. 

Crotaioria yields a very large amount of organic matter, as is clearly 
■|hown by the results of an experiment carried out at the Experimental 


'Station at Peradeniya, 

Ceylon. 



Species Grown. 

Sgwn. 

0.. A Pruned pr 

Seed Used. Uprooted. 

Per Acre 
lbs. 

Grotaloria striata 

July 9, 1904 

iolU. iNbV;, 1904 ... 

3,66 1 

do 

do 

do Dec., 1904 . 

10, 128 J 

do 

do 

do April, 1905 ... 

7»P54i 


Total ... 


20,244 


Experinients were also conducted on growing crotaioria on specially 
poor soil. Here 80 ft>s. sulphate of potash and 200 lbs. basic slag were 
•applied per acre. The result was a crop of 8^000 lbs. per acre, which 
provided as much organic matter as could be litilised on an acre of tea 
land. This proved that even oh the poorest hoil ah eicSient crop of 
crotaioria can be grown, provided it receives the assistance of a moderate 
quantity of suitable artificial manure. 

It has been found desirable to use a large quantity of seed. From 
■20 to 30 fts. seed per acre is recommended. It is advisable to sow in 
wet weather and lightly fork over a depth of 4 to 6 inches. With young 
tea it is best to broadcast the seed, but with mature plants one should 
'SOW the seed along alternate lines only. The time of sowing varies ac- 
cording to the district and the object in view. When the crop grown 
gives a dense cover, the success of crotaioria is sometimes uncertain, and 
it is better under these circumstances to bow the seed immediately after 
pruning and to apply a soluble potash and a phosphatic manure ; 40 to 
80 lbs. sulphate of pctash with 200 fts. basic slag will be found to yield 
good results. 

Ground Nuts. — -It is usual that the smallest croppers are the greatest 
leaf producers, c.y., the Mauritius variety will, under favourable coii- 
Sitions, produce two crops a year, equal to 111 tons an acre per annum, 
while the Pondicherry variety will yield only 300 to 500 lbs. yearly. The 
latter, however, gives a }deld of leaf equal to about 9,000 lbs. of organic 
matter, while the foymer yields only about 2,000 lbs. 

It is not advisable tq use heavy croppers on account, of the heavy hold 
they take of the soil. It is better tp use leaf-producing varieties with 
the simple object of enriching the soil. . , 

Fnm-mys.— As to whether prupings ^ shoitld be buried or burned, 
great diversity of opinion exists. Mr. Edward Helvin, in his paper on 
*'Tea Gixltivation in Ceylon, opposes the practice of burying prunings 
on account of the dangers from fungoid disease and wash on land that 
is inclined to be steep.. 

On the other hand, many waiters and planters hold that the value 
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' of prnnings as a manure is Tery great, and that much loss results from 
burning them. Mr. Bald> in diis book ^‘Indian Tea, its Culture and 
^ Manufacture,’^ states that primings as a manure are of great value, es- 
pecially if buried deeply and in. a green state. '^^Valuable manurial pro- 
; parties have been destf oyed by buthiiig the primings, while, as compared 
with other gardens where the . prunings diave not been burnt, there has 
. been no apparent result in the directioh of subduing tlie pests. Theoxetie- 
. ally the ashes are distributed to form manure for tlie ivliole ground; in 
liibst instances, however, this is mere ilieory, as the aSieS of an acre of 
prunings are usually distributed over but a few square yards of land.’’ 

It is sbmetinieS advised to burn the prunings in the ease of land in- 
fested with white ants^ or where the bushes show signs of fungoid disease, 
as thread fungus or red rust. According to Dr. Mann burning should in 
: ^every ease be resorted to to get rid of prunings, if blights are prevalent 
in the garden. ‘"^To leave pninings lying about in a garden with these 
blights on them is suicidal, and to bury them is dangerous. If the gar- 
den is, however, free from blight there does not seem aiiy absolute reason 
: against burying the light prunings— and these only— provided the follow- 
ing conditions are adhered to;- — 

^*^(1) They must be buried deep. At least 6 inches of soil should be 
left on top of them, so that they will not be turned up by the hoe. 

^^(2) They should be biiried immediately on pruning, or as soon 
after as possible. In Ceylon, trenches are dug to receive the pruning be- 
fore the bushes are touched at all, and the primings are put into them 
practically at once. Once dried up, much of the manurial value has 
gone or is rendered less valuable. 

^^(3) They should be buried with something which will destroy any 
latent germs or spores of fungi which are upon them. The best materials 
for this are lime and basic slag, w^hieh not only cause the blight spores to 
be destroyed, but also the prunings to rot more quickly.” 

With regard to the burying of tea primings aroimd the bush, Mr. W. 
B. Jackson, the veteran manager of Mr. Strachaii’s well-known group of 
Agra „ Estates, says:— ' 

We commenced burying prunings in 1894, and in 1895 we ap- 
plied 5 cwts, of lime with the green prunings. 

‘^^(2) After one or tw'o applications of lime we applied as an alterna- 
tive 5 cwts. of basic slag and then went back again to lime, y 

^"^(3) This is also our present system, but as the trees are larger we 
do not bury the larger branches but only the strippings of these, the wood 
''.■'being'' burnt.. 

■ ^‘^(4) I know of no bad results from this practice. 

^^(5) But of many good results, and we are now as much in favour 
mf this plan as ever we were.” 

{To be coniinued.) 
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I40TI5S ON THE EESULTS' OP SOME EECBNT EXPEJHM i^NTS. 


To present tlie reader witli an anything like exhaiistiye account of recent 
work perform ed in the -w- ay of live stock feeding experiments won id be 
a practical iiiipossibility. . The field is far too iai'ge — even if we consider 
Englisli-speakiiig countries only; — for not only art- the British Isles and 
the Golonies included in it — quite a large .enough field in itself — but we 
have also to include the TTnited States of America^ with its large nuniber 
of agrieultiiral experiment stations; and we niust also take into considera- 
tion India:, wdiere experimental work is from time to time iindertakem . 
Thus we can never hope to do more than note the results of a few of 
the experiments as they come to our notice; and it is in continuance of 
this qolaii that we note this month a few of the results which have been 
obtained recently in experimental work in America as set out in the 
publications noted at the head of each section of this article. 


I.— MEALIES r5. OATS FOR HORSES. 


Feeding Work Horses: A Comparison of Corn and 
Oats, By B. E. Carmichael. (Bulletin No. 195 of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.) 

Problems connected with the feeding of ^york horses are doubtless of 
as wide interest as any problems in live stock njanageinent. Practically 
all farmers, wiiatever particular branch of farming tliey may be engaged 
ill, have occasion to feed waork horses. Besides fanners., coinniereial firms 
of various classes keep horse>s in large numbers for work ])urposes, and 
•they, too, have a deep interest in methods of feeding that will lessen the 
cost of maintaining work hoises^ without decreasing their efiieiency. 

Many horsemen believe oats to be the best single grain feed for 
horses., wiietlier kept for draught or for road purposes. It has been 
stated time and again by practical horsemen and others, tliat horses fed 
upon oats display more life^ keep in better condition and endure wmrk^ 
especially during hot w^eatliey better than do liorses wiiicli receive a grain 
Tation made up largely or exclusively of mealies. And this belief in the 
efficiency of oats as a grain feed for horses is so strong with some horse- 
men that they are willing to pay exorbitant prices for oats^ rather than 
feed mealies.' , 

A study of the chemical composition of maize and of oats fails to 
show any good reason for the exceedingly high favour in which, oats are 
held, or for mealies being considered so totally unfit for of horses^. 
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especially when at hard work. It has been cl.aimed that oats contain a 
stimnlatiiig principle known as ‘^'^avenine’^ which gives great spirit to 
horses. The existence of this stimulating principle has not been proved^ 
and it is safe to say that its existence is very improbable. Even if it 
does exist, there is no evidence to indicate that it would have any special 
bearing upon the practical feeding of work horses. 

On account of this wide-spread prejudice against mealies and in 
favour of oats, an experiment, from which it is hoped that definite data 
may be secured in regard to this important subject, has been undertaken 
at the Ohio Station. The plan of this work calls for a long time-experi- 
ment — not one of a few days’ or weeks’ duration, but one that will con- 
tinue for a number of years. 

The work was begun in the spring of 1907 , and the results of the 
experiment up to the present time are so striking that it has been thought 
best to give them to the public at once, with the understanding that 
further 'work is being done along this line and that there is a possibility 
■of different results being secured later. 

The use of mealies for work horses did net iiduee laziness and lack 
of endurance. IST either did the use of oats induce increased spirit and 
endurance. When mixed (clover and timothy) hay was fed to mature 
geldings at general farm work, ear-maize was practically as efficient, 
pound for pound, as oats. 

On the basis of the results df this experiment and statistical records 
of farm values of grains, in America maize has, since 1886, been cheaper 
than oats as a grain feed for work horses. 

The drop in weight of the maize-fed horses, coincident with the Be- 
ginning of the use of shelled mealies, indicates that ear-maize is to be 
preferred above shelled mealies for work horses. 

Farm animals should be fed according to their needs. Their needs 
•depend, of course, upon the product that they yield. Work horses arc 
kept for supplying energy and should be supplied with feeds that will 
furnish the required energy at the least possible cost, all thingfe com 
sidered. . ' ' 

There is a wide difference in the efficiency of horses in utilising 
feed. There is an ^'individuality” in work horses as well as in other 
farm animals. Horses that are notably hard to keep in good condition 
.^hould be replaced by ones that may be maintained at less cosi 

The data presented do not prove that, for use wdth pure timothy hay, 
oar-maize is as efficient, pound for pound, as cats. hTeither is any evi- 
dence at hand to indicate that a grain ration made up exclusively of 
mealies is suitable for brood mares with foal or in milk, or for young, 
growing horses. 

When the weights of the horses for the year previous to the experi- 
ment are compared with the weights secured during the experiment, it 
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is seen, that the exclusive use of either mai^e or oat§ has not had uny” 
bad effect upon the horses. There is no positive proofs iioweveX;, that a 
mixed ration would not be more efficient than one made up exclusive! v 
of maize or of oats. This experiment does show, nevertheless, that 
Ineaiies are a valuable feed for work horses and should be given a large- 
place in their rations, Whenever market conditions warrant their use. 

It is obvious that feed for work horses -ffiould be palatable, efficient 
and economical. As far as palatableness is coneerned, maize seems, in 
the experience of the Ohio Station, to have a slight advantage over oats,, 
although this will depend to a considerable extent upon the individual- 
appetite. ■ 

The results obtained thus far in the experiment reported indicate 
that maize is an efficient feed for work horses. The bulk of an amount 
of ear-maize equal in feeding value to the usual amount of oats is small-— 
so small that a casual observation might lead one to believe tliat too little" 
maize was being used. 


II.— CATTLE FEEDING EXPEEIMEFTS’. 


1. Silage for Fattening Cattle. By B. E. Carmichael. 

(Bulletin No. 193 of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

2. Steer-Feeding Experiments, 1907-8. By T. L. Mairs and 
W. H. Tomhave. (Bulletin No. 88, Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station.) 

Silage FOE Cattle. 

All experiment was begun at the Ohio Agrieultural Experiment. 
Station in Eebruarj, 1907, for the purpose of ascertaining the value of' 
mealie silage for fattening cattle. lYliile the results of the experiment 
indicate that silage may be used with profit, a single experinient, as Mr. 
Caniiichael points out, will not justif}. very far-reaching conclusions. TIic 
results of the first test are, therefore, given to cattle-feeders witli the ex- 
press statement that further work along this line is needed before con- 
elusive evideuce can be obtained. vSafficieut evidence, it is stated, is at. 
hand, however, to justify the assertion that silage may, under some con- 
ditions, give very satisfactory results when used for fattening cattle. 

The animals purchased for use in this experiment consisted of 4?;^ 
head of steers, rnost of them good Shorthorns. 

The steers were divided into six lots of seven steers each. The lots* 
were numbered from 1 to 6 inclusive- Lots 1, 3 and 5 received a ration 
con-sistihg in part of maize silage, while Lots 3, 4 and 6 received dry feeds 
exclusively. The lots which were fed silage received, after they had be- 
eoiiie aeeustoin^^^ pounds of silage per head daily, in two equal 

feeds. On aecount of the giuin ^w in the silage, Lots 2,' 

4 and 6 (fed the dry ration) were fed more shehed maize than Lots 1,, 3: 
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and 5 received. Cottonseed nieal was fed regularly to all lots ii}. the sanie 
amounts^ beginning witli one-balf pound daily per steer. When lucerne^, 
clover and soy-bean hay were fed a smaller amount of cottonseed meal 
was given than when mixed (clover and timoihy) hay \vas led. The 

highest amount of cottonseed fed was 2'.5 pounds daily per steer. All’ 

lots received stover and hay of various kinds^ but the silage-fed lots con- 
sumed much less of these feeds than did the dry-fed lots. Shelled maize 
was fed. 

Hogs -were put with each lot of cattle. The plan was to have a. 

sufficient number of hogs in each pen to consume all of the grain that 

appeared in the steers^ droppings. However, throughout the experiment 
a small amoxint of maize wus left by the hogs in all of the lots. At the' 
beginning of the test two hogs were put with each of the steeife, later on 
another hog was added to each lot. On May 22nd the first set of hogs 
was sold and four thin hogs w^ere put with each lot of steers. 

Each lot of cattle and the hogs which follow'ed them oeeiipied a smair 
pen, having about 320 to 345 square feet of floor space, feetl racks in- 
cluded. Although these quarters were very smell, yet the cattle seemed to 
suffer no special inconvenience from the close confinement. For a part 
of the time the hogs w^ere allo^ved access to small lets outside of the barn.. 
It seems very probable that fattening cattle do not need so much roonr as 
is affiorded by many maize belt feed lots. 

Salt w’'as constantly before the steers, common barrel salt being used. 
Care w^as taken to avoid allowing the steers access to a large amount of 
salt while they w^ere very ^%alt hungry/^ Small amounts were given until 
the steers did not show a very great desire for it, after which a generous- 
supply was placed where they could have free access to it. 

Water was supplied to the steers in small galvanised iron tanks, one* 
in each pen. These small tanks were filled from a larger storage tank in 
the barn. 

Eef use hay and stover, consisting of the impnrities and very coarse- 
parts of these feeds, together with wheat and oat straw, were used for 
bedding. The pens were kept in good condition at all times, ])nt no ex- 
cessive amount of bedding was supplied. 

The hay that was fed consisted of various kinds, grown on the Station 
{farm. "i^Tien any kind wm used, it was used for all the lots, that is> 
when clover hay was being fed, all six lots of the steers received clover 
hay. The mealie stover was grown on the farm and wms , cat to short 
lengths before being fed. When cut it was much more coiivenient to ^ 
hail die and the refuse was more nsefitr for bedding than it would have 
Imen if the stover had been fed whole.. The mealie silage Iiad been in the 
silo for more than a year, having been put in during the autumn of 1905. 
It vnis niade froni a large variety of silage maize, rather than from tlie 
local smaller-growfiiig, heavy-earing varieties. The cottonseed meal was- 
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purchased from a Memphis (Tennessee) firm. It was the so-called ‘^hxtra 
prime''' meal. 

The use of a ration containing 25 pounds of silage dally, per steer, 
was attended in this experiment with almost exactly the same rate of 
grain as Acas the use of a dry ration. 

Tlie results of this experiment indicate that silage ma,y be used to 
good advantage in the fattening of cattle^ when stover and liay are higii 
in price. The relatiA^e value woulcl, of course, depend upon -^he prevailing 
prices for other feeds. 

ISTo difierence in the finish of the two sets of cattle was apparent. 
Tliis was shovm by the fact that althoagh,, wiien the cattle Avere at inarket, 
one pen contained only silage-fed cattle, and another only dry-fed cattle, 
a buyer of Aride experience, without knowing hoAV the cattle had been fed, 
purchased both lots at the same price. Other expert cattlemen faded to 
note any difference between the two lots of cattle. 

It is not to be expected that silage alone or silage and other rough 
feed Avill produce a high finish in a short feeding period, sincre not ehoiigh 
grain is present in the silage for this purpose. Less shelled maize Avas 
required, hoAvever, by the steers that received silage than by the ones that 
recemd only dry feed. 

Hogs that folloAved silage-fed cattle, A\hen less shelled maize AAms fed 
to the cattle on account of the mealies in the rilage, made feAver pounds 
‘gain per steer than did hogs that folloAAnd cattle receiving all of their 
mealies in the form of shelled maize. 

The feeding of tankage to the hogs that folloAved these cattle AA^as 
..attended with greatly increased gains. It is believed that other feeds, 
such as skim milk, linseed, oatmeal, middlings, soy-beans or lucerne hay 
could be used to good advantage for this purpose. 

EximiMEOTs m STimR-PEEnOT^^^ 

In order to secure some CAddenee as to AAhat the ratio of total dry 
matter should be to digestible matter, and to determine to wdnit extent 
maize silage may be profitably fed to fattening steers, an experiinent Avas 
planned by the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. The test 
Was designed to cGinpare a limited grain ration Avitli a full grain ration 
for fattening steers when fed in connection with maize silage and mixed 
hay and maize stover for roughage, the amount of digestible" matter to be 
^'the same. ^ ■' ^ ' 

^ of tAvelve steers each were selected for this experiment 
These two lots were made as nearly equal as was thought possible as re- 
gards, size, breeding and general adaptability for fattening. Both lots 
w ere placed in pens in the basement of the College barn and were fed from 
Detober BOtii to February 6th on the experiment. Previous to this time 
they had all been fed together. A supply of drinking A\mter Avas con- 
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Responsible for the best piece of work in a recent ploug-hing match, 
reported in the Implement and Machinery Rci-new (to which journal 
we are indebted for our illustration) . 
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tvtaiitly before them. They were weighed on three consecutive days at the 
beginning and at the close of the experiment and on two eonsecntive days 
at two weeks' intervals throughout tlie test. The water was shut oil at 
5 O’clock on the day preceding the weighing in eac-h ease. The vahghing 
began at 9 a.iri. and proceeded as rapidly as possible, Lot I. I)eing 
weighed first in each instance. ‘ 

Both lots received the saine kind of feed, eoiisistiiig of in’okeii-ear 
maize and cottonseed meal as concentrates, corn silage in the riioriiingy 
and ill the evening mixed hayy to December 12th, and maize stover from 
that time to the close of the experiment. Lot I. received, all the ear 
maize they would eat, while Lot II. received about two-tliirds as imieli as 
Lot I. Lot I. received tiw) pounds of cottonseed meal |)er steer per day, 
and Lot II. two and one-qnarter pounds. It was the intention to feed 
Lot II. twice as inueh maize silage as was fed to Lot I. when on full feed. 
Lot TI, ivas given all the maize silage they would eat wdtli a limited grain 
■ration. Lot I. was given all the ra.aize tliey wcnld eat with, a limited 
silage ration. The intention was so to apportion, tlie feed that the two 
lots wfuikl get tlie same amount of digestible matter, Init Lot L slunild 
receive the more concentrated ration, that is Lot IT. should receive the 
greater ainoimt of dry matter. The maize fed was of a very poor quality, 
jas was practically all the maize in Pennsylvania in 1907, but the other 
feeds were probably up to the average. The feed was weighed and de- 
termined for each two weeks eoineiding with the weighing periods of the 
'fteers. ' 

When maize silage forms a considerable portion of the ration of 
fattening steers more care is required in getting them on full feed than 
when a dry ration is fed exelusivehy or silage is fed in small quantities. 

Omitting the first two weelcs, steers fed maize silage ueZ Jihiium once 
a day and a limited grain ration made better gains during the .first half 
of a fourteen weeks' fattening period tlian did steers on a full ration with 
about half a silage ration,; while during the last half of the fattening 
,|)erlod the results Avere reversed. 

During tlie early part of a fourteen wueks* fattening period tlie steers 
getting the larger quantity of dry matter in their feed made slightly better 
gains than tliose getting the sinaller quantity of dry matter in ecmnec- 
iion with an equivalent amount of luitrients, and during the latter paid 
of the period the stetrs getting these nutrients in connection with the 
smaller ainonnt of dry matter made the better gains. 

Slaughter tests failed to shoAv any difference in the carcases of the 
two lots that might be attributed to the difi'erenee in the feed. 

At the prices for this a.rtiele the steers receiving the 

smaller amount of dry matter made the more Gconomical gains. 

Steers in an open shed ate sHghtlyy^m roughage than lliose in a 
well-ventilated barn Avlien getting an equal amount of grain. 
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Steers in an open shed inaile practically the same gains as tliose in a: 
well-ventilated liarn on the same grain ration. 

IIL— EXPERIMENTS IN LAMB-FEEDING . 

ILmiom Kx-piiRLMENT WITH l.AMBS, 1906-7. By G. K. Mor- 

tun. (Bulietiii No. 79, Wyoming* Exporintent Station.) 

The Wvoiniiig Agricultural Experimeut Stntiou lias since 1904 Iteen 
carrying out a series of experiments in Iamb-feeding, and the results (tf 
these lia\'e now been publislied. The questions whidi the experiments 
iverc intended to answer were: — 

1. Wliat gains will lambs make upon peas in the field? 

2. 11 ow' niaxiY lambs will an acre of peas ‘^^fiiiish"’’ ? 

3. Will it not pay to feed pea hay rather Ilian turn tlie lambs upon 
peas in ■ the field ? 

4. How does pea-feeding compare with the lucerne and maize ration? 

Ov Wliat gain gixes the best results with native hay for fattening 

lanihs?, 

G. Is sweet clover hay of any value for feeding lambs? 

The results show that Scotch barley equals maize when fed with 
kiccnne hay ; and that Incerne and ground flax seed makes a very satisfac- 
tory' ilition. 

Native (wdld) hay is not nearly as valuable as lucerne hay for fatten- 
ing lambs. It gives much better results when fed with oil meal and 
Seotcii liarleiy bald barley, or oats, than wdien fed ivith maize or maize 
nieal. and sneli a ration will give about tw'o-thirds the gain that luceine- 
and' maize will, give. 

Peas in the field prod nee about 5 or G pounds of gain per head caeli 
men til. They are more nearly allied to native liay and grain in the re- 
suits tliey produce than they are to lucerne and maize. The carcase is 
not ‘■hiiiished^’ and the flesh is less firm. 

Pea liay is much less satisfactory than peas "‘bogged ofW in tlie field. 

Sweet clover is of somewPat less value than lueeiaie iv lien fed with, 
Tiiaize, bui makes a very satisfactory jfeed. Eaiige Iambs like it from 
the start. (To he continued.) 


It has been fomid that the only practical means of reducing the 
los'^’es ot nitrogen in a manure heap is to pface a layer of old, wnll- 
lotted hi nny a rd niaiiure as a basis for the new niaiiure heap. This lias a 
distinctly beiiolieia] effect, and always results in smaller lo'scs of nitto- 
gem possibly Iiecanse of the eorstant evolution of carbonic acid from, tlie 
layer of old manure. ■' 
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AgHcuHure in the Qi^mnge River Gaionym 

PEOGEESS DURING 1907-8. 

'’J.'iiE reeentlj-is-siied Aiiiiiial Eeport of the Director of AgTieultiire for 
the Orange Eiver Colony (Mr. W. J. Palmer) is an excellent stateiiieiit 
of the eontlitioiis wliieli have prevailed and of the progress in farming 
v hich lias heeii made during the year ended 30th 1908. The full 

•report of the Department consists in all of .231 pages,, comprising the 
separate reports of the Bii^ector, the Sheep and Wool Division, the Ex- 
periintntal Farms Division, the Forestry Division, Agronomy Division,, 
liorti cultural and Biological Division, the Chief Stock InspeetoTT Divi- 
sion and Meteorological Division. 

Mr. Palmer in liis report states that agricultural, conditions daring 
Hie jiast season tvere not as favourable as anticipated, for the lack of 
late siiiiinicr raiim so seriously aiiecLed the mealie, Kalir corn and other 
suminer crops that the harvest proved, in many iiistaiiees, a complete 
and, in most cases, a partial failure. Taking into coiisideratioii the 
acreage planted, it is probable that only a cpiarter of the yield expected 
was actually fit to harvest. On the other hand, oats, Avheat and rye 
gave abinidant returns, so much so that there was a eonsiderable •surplus, 
of the former grain w'hich -was purchased hy exporters for shipment tO' 
Australia. The eomparative freedom from locusts, eonibiiied wnth early 
spring rains, were the direct causes of this prolilic harvest. 

it is pleasing to note, Mr. Palmer continues, the increased attention 
wiiicli is being given to the growth of lueerne, plots of which are now 
to be found on many faniis/ The acreage at present planted with this 
valualde forage crop,, while of considerable extent, may he greatly ex- 
tended, with profit to the growers. 

TTie Iiorse-bree cling mdustry is receiving encouraging support, and 
the demand for sound thoronghhred and other weil-bred stallions is 
worthy of note. In order to prevent the use of imdesirable siree, Mr* 
Palinei eojisiders that legislation should be enacted niaking it pbliga-tory 
for owMiers to obtain a certificate of soundness and of suitalulity before 
a stallion is olTered for public service and a system of subsicly for high- 
class sires inigl,it be introduceci similar to that existing in England. 

■'Taking the Colony as a 'vvhole/^ Mr. Palmer continues, '‘digricul- 
ture has, iiotwdthstanding the gimt financial and industrial depression, 
made steady and satisfactory progress. Mneli fencing has been eom- 
]fieiod. small irrigation schemes carried into effect, new buildings erected, 
and fruit and shelter trees planted, while the results of the first seasords' 
export trade in mealies and oats have so extended the farmers^ horfeon 
'hat, as a class, they are much more optimistic than formerly.'^ 
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We inav now deal in more detail with the progress of farming in 
the Orange 'River Colony as disenssed by the Director of Agriculture. 

oiNiMAL Diseases. 

Tlie Colony liad no very lieavy loss during the year under review 
from eoiitagio^iis and local animal diseases. The usual trouble was ex- 
perienced with the wire worm^ geel ziekte and other diseases amongst 
Biiee];. I'iie Colony loanaged to keep free from infection by East Coast 
f’ever: liio Ijrowii tirdv, which is the chief carrier, has not yet appeared 
on the high veld, and it is hoped that by keeping cattle from Fatal and 
Transvaal out of the Colony the red tick which is found in most dis- 
tricts w'ill not become iiioeulated. 

Tlie ATork of scab eradication has been carried on satisfactorily. At 
tlie time of writing the report, scab \vashvell in liand on the east of the 
railway, but it still existed on many faunas, and in some districts of tbo 
west it wns almost beyond control for the time being. Ports of entry 
with (]i:])ping tanks had been established at important points along the 
IhLsvitoland and Cape Borders ; wdiilst careful inspection was being exer- 
cised with regard to sheep entering the Colony from Fatal. 

Purchase OF Australt AN Sheep. 

During the past tmar several additional shipments of Australian 
sheep were iraported at the same price as formerly- — iianiely, £6 for rams 
and £3 for ewes. Fifteen hundred of these animals were deliver ad to 
23*1^ farmers, most of whom were quite pleased wdth their purchases. In 
addition to this general scheme, a considerable number of special orders 
for stud rams and eives were passed to the buyers, Messrs. Hogan, Mc- 
Carthy & Co., of Australia, all of which animals have now been satis- 
factorily delivered. 

The "Wool Industry. 

The wool industry made gratifying progress during the year, the 
demand for experts being so keen that, in addition, to Mr. McFah, tlie 
Department of Agriciilture employed three other men with like (piali- 
fleations, who gave a considerable amount of assistance to fai\mers ail 
over the Colony in shearing, classing and packing their wool, the result 
being eiihaneed prices for the clips. The siiceesS-s of this work has been 
so eneouraging that Mr. Palmer anticipates that within the next two 
or three years 0.^^^ will bring a price in tlie English markets 

equal to the average sent from Australia. 

';, Exferimentai. 'Farms. , 

The two experimental and stock fa.rms at Tweesprmt and G root vlei 
are now well ustahlished^^^ funds are foTthcoming^ t 

conduct operations and caiary on experiments^ these places will prove of 
iminense value in the development of the Colony. 
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There are three iiiaiu objects tor which these farnis were originally 
founded^ viz. : — 

(1) As stud farnis for the direct benefit of stock breeders. 

(2) As experimental farms where useful experiments could be 
carried on in stock-breeding and ni agricultural and hor- 
ticultural operations. 

(3) As educational centres for young men and as bureaux of 
information for the older inhabitants^ 

Fouestky and Hoeticultube. 

Forestry operations were continued at the Bloemfontein King's 
Park and Arboretiinu at Grootvlei and Tweesprnit farnis^, at the Imperani 
sleeper phuiiation and on the four forest nurseries propeig Wilgebooni 
Kek^ Ladybrand^ Harrismitb and Holfontein. Gratifidng pirogress has 
been made at all of these places which now begin to show some results 
for the nioney expended and the energy displayed during the past four 
years. Large numbers of trees have been disposed of to Corporations 
and private persons, while Government institutions have been supplied 
free of charge. 

The Horticidtiiral Divdsion gave considerable assistance and advice 
during the year to fruit growers in their pruning and marketing 
operations. It evvas intended to send trial shipments of plums^ apples 
and pears to the London markets, but hailstorms and drought so affected 
the quantity and c|uality of the crops that this idea had to be abandoned; 
it willj however, be taken up again. ; 

Tile tobacco industry received some attention under the super- 
vision of Mr. Sehoeinan, who eoiiduetecl operations on a ten-acre 
experimental plot of dry land situated at Schoeman’s Drift, Vredefort 
Distiict. Kew varieties are being tried and experiments eondneted with 
different fertilisers with a view to the improvement of the quality and 
increase in quantity of the green leaf. The drying, sweating and euring 
of the leaf is iiiider careful supervision. 

' Agkicultueal Education. ■ 

A?ith regard to agricultural education, the Director of Agriculture 
says;:— , ,, 

‘^T regret to say tiiat little advance has been made in that extremely 
important matter of agricultural education. I would urge the serious 
considera-tioii of Government to a start being made at Tweesprnit at 
the earliest possible date. We have suitable I’esidential baildings there 
to accommodate twelve to fifteen students, but without funds we can- 
not provide class-rooms or engage a resident teacher. While the mem* 
bars of oiu’ staff might arrange a series of lectures on different agricuL 
tual subjccrs, w^e cannot spare an official to take charge of the boys. An 
initial outlay ofy say, £2,000, together with an annual expenditure in 
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salaries of £500 and upwards, would enable ns to impart a practical 
agricnltiiral education each season to at least a few yoiing rive who, 
as a result, would bo bettor fanners and citizens. 

‘'Snell instrnetion might be given in conjunction with the ctrey 
College regular courses, thus preventing that undesirable tendency whi(*h 
is, unfortunately, only too niarked in a general education o£ 'educating 
the boys away from the farm/ 

^'It is gratifying to know' that Mr. M. Joubert, who has now spent 
two years at the Ctuelph (Canada) Agricultural College and wdio will 
remain there until May, 1909, in order to qualify for the degree of 
Baehelor Scientific Agriculture, is spoken of very highly by the College 
President and staff. As in the case of all the young men who were sent 
by this Department to other Colonies and eoniitiies to study agriculture 
in its different branches, Mr. Joubert is a credit to his country, and bids 
fair to make Ms mark among the few hundred Canadians with whom 
lie.-studies/’ . 

Aghicijltural Industries. 

Dairy Industries, 

A notable advance was made in the organisation of industries of 
an agricultural nature by the formation of a co-operative body ol: far- 
mers, who, in September, 1907, took over the Government Twoospruit 
Creamery as a successful going concern. During the period of three 
j^ears when this factory w'as started and operated by the Department 
the following results w^ere obtained: — 

QUANTITY OF BUTTER SOLD. 

lbs, 

From start, December, 1904, to June, 1905 ... ... 16,804 

From June, 1905,10)1100, 1906 .. ... ... 72,248 

From June, 1906, to September 30th, 1907 ... ... 210,82=; 




303,880 

AMOUNT DISTRIBUTED 

AMONG 

PATRONS. 





d. 

From start, December, 1904, to June, 


— '.399 >3 

0 

From June, 1905, to June, 1906 


4,745 S 

0 

From June, 1906, to September, 1907 


... ' 8,71 2 ' I 

0 



. . ' £j4>857 ' ^ 

O' 

AMOUNT PAID FOR 

CARTING 

CREAM. ■■ 




: ' A s. 

'd;" 

From start, Dec. 1904, to June, 1905 


■ :■ ' IlS,,: 3 

0 

From June, 1905, to June, 1906 ... 



0 

From June, 1906, to September, 1907 



0 


626 3 o 
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-and i^ince the foriaatioii of the new Coiiipaiiy the biisiiiess has inereasecl 
at a very rapid rate, the total output 'Sinee SepteEiber hemg aj>|jroxi- 
mately 120 tons and the amount paid to farmers for eream (exelinivcf 
of any ]jonns vdvich may he voted) over £9^300. 

The Orangia Oreameiy Company of Bethlehem began operations in 
October last with a jiiodel building and planC the plans of wliieli were 
supplied by this Department^ and since that date have paid for eream 
over £3,600, out of which was produced approxhnately forty tons of 
butter, all of whicdi has been sold at a profit. The first annual nn'etiiig 
of the shareholders of this Company was held recently, whea a satis- 
factory fiiiancial statement was submitted. 

The Heilbron Dairy Co., Lid., is now in process of formation and 
proniiscs to prove a success as soon as suffieient capital is forth iwmilng 
to begin opeiaitiuns. i\i.o\'emenis are also on foot among lo.ml residents 
to organise similar Comjjanies at Darrismith, Senekal and Bosimf, and 
tiiifa Depaitineni., is now in eonuimnieation with leading business men and 
farmer^ ai ihcsu ibrec centres with a view to ascertaining wlieidno' rn 
not llie hacal conditions warrant the establishment of sueli indiisi rits. 

Forh Factories. 

Tile Lady bra:!] d l^ork Factory was started by a syndicate of fai’jiiers 
and business men a few months ago, and has -since paid out a consider- 
able sum for pigs at a price of del per lb. live weight, which means a 
good profit for the producer. The output of this factory ineludes hams, 
bacon, rolled bacon, sausages, lard and brawn, for which a ready ni. nark et 
is found in the hirgrn cmiisiimhig^^e 

‘'Tlicu’e is great room,'" tiie Direcdor remarks, '*for improyomcmt in 
the genera] qiiality of pigs obtainable, but it is pleasing to note that an 
active deiuand is springing up for pure bred aniniais, notably Vork- 
shires and Berksidres. Whihhthis, therefore, is s an iiilaut industry, 
I look lor considciaWe deveiopinent as soon as it is Jirndy esfablislmd, 
and we may iiope for siieh an inerea-sed output of pm’k products within 
the near future that importation will finally stop.'h 

Oheese-Makmg. 

This is receiving increased attention and is capable of great cxitm- 
•■sioii in the future. The largest private mraiiif act iirers at present iti the 
Colony are Messrs. J. A. Maleolm, of Petrusburg; Hugh David-s, Bulr- 
foiiteiiiCand Id.AV. Galpin, Eeitz. These farmers iiow' sipqdy the iocal 
niarkeis with an exeellent quality of street milk, Cheddar and Sidton 
.cheese wliieh Is quite equal to the imported article. While under exist- 
ing conditio it is doubifid: if a large co-operative cheese factory could 
be hxade profitable^ there is still room for many farmers to follovv in 
the footsteps of liie above three producers, thereby obtaining adeepiatc 
returns lor their surplus milk and for the labour involved in mantifae- 
"'turing' cheese. '■ x y . , wy..v; /■■ ■■ ., ;'r;;'yyw -j _ ' 
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Fruit-O anning Factories. 

The tAYO fruit ’'Cainiing and jam factories — namely, that of Anderson 
& Go., at Bloemfontein, and the O.E.C. Canning Co., at Parijs— aistab- 
lished Avitlrin the last four years have iioay developed into industries 
Avliieh employ a fair any3n]it of white labour and convert tlie surplus 
fruit crops of the farmer into a marketable commodity wMcli linds a 
ready sale all over South Africa. In order that our farmers* may he 
posted on tlie requirements of these industries, I give beloAV the opinions 
of the managers of both factories as expressed in letters addressed to 
me under date otli and 7th August last. The communication from the 
0. It C. Canning Co. reads as follows: — 

‘''"'We JTiay state that we put up a fairly large quantity of Jams and 
canned fruits last season. The quality of the fruit was not such as Ave 
Avoiild have desired. The trees require a great deal more attention and 
ciiltiAmtion than they receive at present, and farmers must get rid of 
the idea that anything is good enough for a jam factory. We consider 
that there are great possibilities in this district for the cultivation of 
strawberries, tomatoes, Cape gooseberries and English gooseberries, and 
for the planting out of the best qualities of apricots, plums, pears vand 
apples for eanring purposes. We believe that husiness- can he done in 
beans, peas, asparagus, etc. Mealies require a special plant, and we do 
not see the advisability of canning them at present. We have not come 
as far as canning vegetables, hut we hope to do so this coming season.’' 

Anderson & Co. state lhat ^The chief difficulty AAdiich has confronted 
us liere is in tlie lack of varietAr of fruits groAvn in the O.E.C. suitable 
for pi’cseiA'ing. i'hc su]:‘piy of quinecs, peaches and apples is greatly 
in excess of tlie tiemaiuL and such fruits as apricots, pliiins, damsons, 
Ca])C goos'el}errics, figs, blackberries and strawberries are obtainable.. 
Tlio C'bief dcmiaud is for apricot qjani and the apricot is the fruit most 
used in llie rnsnufaclure of preserves. The quality of the fruit we can 
obtain has been on the whole quite satisfactory. 

‘■'''Quinces and apples should be packed in grain bags; other fruits 
ill cases about tlie size of milk cases Avitliout any leaves or straw, which 
only cause the fiuit to become heated. 

"We do not put up eanned fruits or vegetables, thivS being a bush 
ness Aviiieh can only be imdertaken with a factory situated where the 
'.' fruit is grown.; ,. 

"We enclose OUT printed circular: chicory-growing, for Avhich we 
think ilm a great future in this Colony. We have appointed agents 
ill varioiis parts of the Colony to Avhoin we have supplied seed at cost 
price with a view of inducing farmers to go in for growing the root 
"The 'price, ''we, are offering'ior; sun-dried chicory, root.i.s;£15'' per tonffi.e-' 
liA-ert-d at our works. There is a large demand for this article, and at 
present we are quite, unable to get sufficient raw material to enable ti,s 
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to execute orders. So far we have not Tbeen able to get any considerable' 
quantity of root in this Colony^ but what we have got has been of ex- 
cellent quality.'' 

Export of Maize akb Oats. 

The export of maize from the O.E.C. has now been firmly estab- 
lished; whilst oats exported in large quantities^ but chiefly to Australia^, 
where^ owing to season^s drought, there was a strong demand. 

Export of Meat. 

Comparing agrieultural statistics as gathered in x^pril^ IDOt, with 
those obtained in Deceinbeiq 1907. the enormous increase in stock will 
be noticed. 



April, 1904. 

Dec,, 1907 

Cattle 

363,204 

5 '^ 5 5 ^-^77 

Horses 

75,351 

^27,579 

Sheep 

^’ 999,547 

8,020,308 

Goats 

734,169 

1,251,606 

Pigs 

61,409 

62,439 


With the exception of pigs, which show only a slight gain, due 
largely to the lack of deniancp the increase of all other stock shows not 
only how rapidly the agrieultural wealth of the Colony fe aeeumulaling, 
lYui' points very clearly, Mr. Palmer remarks, ‘'To the fact that sTiall 
very shortly be forced to exj)ort our surplus niiitton and thus come in 
direct eompetition in the world's markets with frozen meat from Aus-- 
tralasia, and, •while we may hope to compete favoiirahly with Australian 
V ool in llie London and Continental markets, we can expect to obtain 
equal prices for our mutton, for the reason that a considerable iiropor- 
lion of the AiistralaBian mutton is produced from cro-ss-bred sheep, hav- 
ing a much heavier and more profitahle meat carcase tliaii our Merinos. 

i;he limiled. information wiiich 1 have before me at present 1 do 
not iiiiiik, therefore, it would be safe to estimate a higher price to the 
than Ss. for a 10 to 50 lbs. hamel in. good conditiori whcai sold 
for export or, say, 2d. to 2:ld. per lb. live tveight. This estimate will, 
I know, come as a shock to sheep owners who have been acciistoined to 
sell liamels of this weight at from 15s. to 21s. It must bo remeniltered, 
Iiowever, that such animals have ahvays been coiisuined in South Africa, 
and when we begin to look to outside markets the position will be en- 
tiixdj.diifcamii.'’' ' 

Irrigation. 

Mr. Pahner eonchicles Ms interesting report with a reminder tO' 
farmers as to the value of iiuigation, and draws atlention to on interest- 
ing and valuable article prepared by Mr. A. Stead, of the Public Health* 
Lepaininent, on "‘The Soik Water of Arid Countries/’ wMch forms- 
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an aiinexuro to the Departmental report. Every xanner wlio pratuice:^ 
irrigation on a large or small scale sliotild ondeavonr to ai)p]y as lar 
as possible the priiidples laid down iji that article^ vn .: — 

1. By adopting such a system that tlic amount of iivaiilalde water 
will be suiiicient to thoroughiy irrigate the land and di’ain out tlie 
noxious salts. 


2. To keep a sufficient soil mulch by constant stirring of tlie sur- 
face soil. 

3. In the case of water containing sodinin carbonate apply gypsum 
from time to time both to loosen the p,? articles of the soil and tranforni 
the injiirioiis salts to those less harmful to plant growth. 

If such important matters arc entirely neglected the soil wilb 
tlirough the acenmnlation of harmful vsalts, sooner or later become nn- 
iitted for the production of any crop. 


There is nothing better for a iilly than plenty of good bi'an and a 
liberal allo-waiiee of crushed oats, with an occasional mash of Imiled. liii- 
:,seed in ndiieli an ounce or two of salt is mixed. A pound or so of boiled 
beans and some bran mixed with them is also I'.enefieial wdien given oo 
casionally. A largo lump of rock salt witlrih easy eaeb of the ■filly will 
be greatly apprectiated and liave a good effect, 


Glosu Season mn Oysters. — The issue of the following Order lias 
been approved by His Excellency the Governor in Ooiuhvil ‘■pVlieroas 
'hj an Order of the Governor in Council bearing date the fourtli day of 
January, 1901, the period beginning the 1st day of Noveniber, and end- 
ing the last day of February, from year to year, both inclusive, -was de- 
Glared to be a close season for Oysters : And whereas it is deeined neces- 
sary to extend the said period in respect of the Oyster-bearing areas be- 
tween the south shore of the Entrance to Fort Natal and the Iliiitain- 
vxma Elver: Now, therefore, it is hereby further ordered that the close 
season defined by the aforesaid Order of 4th Jamiary, 1907; shall, as re- 
gards the coastline between the points aforesaid, be extended fr on i the 
1st March to the 31st October, 1909, during which peiiod it lie 
unlawful to take, capture, disturb, or (iestroy in any marnuT any Oyster 
'whatsoever.^^ 
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Afforesf&ii&n in England. 


PEOPOSALS' OF THE EOYAL COMMISSION. 


A:n' important report has lately been issued in England by the Eoyal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the question of afforestation in the 
United Iviiigdoni,, with particular reference to the subject of uneniploy- 
iiient and the possibility of making use of out-of-work labour in this con- 
nection. 

The following mo the conclusions — unanimous with, the exception of 
Mr. A. Stanley Wilson, M.P. — at which the Commission ha.? arrived 

‘‘'That afforestation in the United Kingdom is ]3oth practicable and 
desirable. 

'ffVpproximate available area in the United Kingdoin without 
material eneroaehnient upon agricultural land is 9,000,000 acres. 

'‘Best rotation to secure sustained timber yield requires 150,000 ac-res 
to be afforested annually. E^^iploymeot^ 

‘'‘Temporary, — Temporary employment is afforded annually to 18,000 
.men during the winter months. Further, an almost equal number would 
indirectly derive eniplGyment in the incidental and subsidiary occupations 
comiectecl with forestry. This figure might be increased in any year to 
meet exceptional pressure of unemployment. 

^‘‘Permakent.— P ermanent employment is afforded to one man per 
100 acres afforested, rising to 90,000 men when the whole area has been 
dealt with. 

“Ui/riMATE. — -The employment connected with subsidary industries, 
'i.e.j conversion and manipulation, etc., of the timber crop, would afford 
oceiipatiGn for a still larger population. 

‘Tiny scheme of national afforestation should be on an econoiiiic basis. 

“Labour.— -There are sufiBcient unemployed persons Avilliiig to sub- 
mit to, and able to satisfy, ordinary labour tests, wdio could advantageously 
be einplojed wdihout a period of special training. 

“Eixayce.— A fforestation represents a productive investment, and 
sliGuld be financed by a loan. The annual sum reqiiired for the full 
scheme is £2,000,000. The interest on the loan should be defrayed ou 
of taxation. Tlie .net deficit will be £ 90,000 in the first year, and vvili 
rise progressively to £ 3 , 131,250 in the fortieth year, after which period 
the forest becomes more than self-supporting. 

“Proeits. — After eighty years the net revenue from the forest, at 
present prices — wliieh promise to be materially enhanced — should be 
£1*7,500, 000. This represents 3f per cent, on the net cost calculated at 
aecuniulated compound interest of 3 per cent. Looked at from another 
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point of Yiew, tlie State will then be in possession of property. ^wortii 
£562, 000, 000, or about £107,000,000 in excess of the total cost im^lvoa 
ill its creation, calculated at 3 per cent, compound interest. ^ 

^'^'AnMiNiSTiLVTiOK AND CONTROL. — The alforestatioii scheme to Ijc 
entrusted to a special Board of Commissioners. In default of pnrclia.se 
by agreement, land to be acquired if necessary under compulsory powers. 

‘■■^■Disturbance. — The acquisition of grazing areas for syhdcultiire 
might necessitate a iiioclification of the existing agricultural system on cer- 
tain farms. There is no reason to suppose that the remaining lowland 
areas on such farms could not either he adapted to other forms of agri- 
culture or could not, in many cases, be profitably utilised for small hold- 
ings. The acquisition of grazing areas, private or common, should pre- 
sent no diffieulty which cannot be satisfied by arbitration and reasonable 
compensation. 

‘■Tncidental. — Afforestation creates anew industry; it does not coiii- 
pete with private enterprise. The conversion of eoinparatively unprofit- 
able lands into forests enhances the productiveness of the adjacent areas, 
and should promote the development of the small holdings movement. 
More than any other apparent remedy, afforestation will stem the tide 
of rural depopulation.''^ 

EMPLOYMENT AND. FINANCE. 

The questions of employment and finaiiee are, in tlie opinion of the 
Commissioners, of paramount importance. As regards the forrner, not 
oiil}’ a]}out 18,000 men find work during the winter months, 1}nt hti’ge i.imm 
hers of others vmuld benefit, since eaeli of these men would, on an aveiaigcv 
liave a family of four persons, thus raising the total number assisted to 
about 72,000 aiiiiixaliy. Beyond these, of eoui.'se, an equal iiiriiibixr would 
ineidenta]]}^ and indirectly derive employment in tlie various sulrsidiary 
occupations. For justaiiee, roads would have to be .mnde, lioiisc'S lurilt, 
and all the needs of a great community would have to be suppl ied. Odiere- 
fore the priina facie figure of 18,000 would by no inoans repi'eseot the 
total number of people who would xiltimately benefit liy tlris g:reat sclicme^ 
The fiaianeial aspect is of vital interest, and the Go,in:)iiissioiiers recog- 
nise that the State should not be asked to sxipport an undertakiiig which 
is financially unsound, or could not be conducted at a profit. After con- 
siderable inquiry, they find that there is a suffieieiit niinihe]* of persons 
out of employment who are able and willing to submit to the ordinary 
labour tests, and who could be put to work connected with afforestation 
without any period of special trainiiig. By this is meant that there are 
iincloiihtedly great masses of employable labourers out of work through 
oiiTximstanees beyond their control who are quite competent to deal wiili 
the various tasks which woiild spring up of affioinstatiom 

It is ealeulated that the work of planting, with its concomitant 
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operations^ will furnish employment for six months at the rate of twelve 
men. to 100 acres, but when everything is considered the cost of afforesting 
100 acres will represent the equivalent of the wages of sixteen ineii for a 
siniilo,r period, or of eight men for a year. Tlie Commissioners have 
worlvcd out the cost of an acre of ground spread over a period of 80 years 
as follows: — 

Initial expenditure at ;£6 los. per acre at 3 per cent, for A S. d. 

eig'hty years ... ... ... ... 69 3 2 

Capital value of land, say ^5 3 cent, compound 

interest for eig'hty years ... ... ... 53 4 o 

£122 7 2 

‘^^This/’ it is added, a figure which may reasonably be anticipated 
from the sale of tlie standing crop of timber at the age of eighty years, 
and AYOiild mean a crop of less than 3,700 cnbic feet at 8d. per foot. Every 
£1 spent at the beginning amounts rongbly, at 3 per cent, compound in- 
terest, to £10 12s. in eiglity }^ears. OEierefore the expenditure of £5 per 
acre on ploiiglring and similar agricultural operations would ine,i‘eose the 
final ebargt'-? against tlie forest by a further snm of £53 4s., mahing £175 

11s. 2fl» in all. A. ciop of 5,207 cnbic feet at 8d. per foot would lie re- 

quii’ed to cover ibis initial outlay, and althongli sucb a result may not 
infrequently be obiairied, it is evident that we are now approaeliing the 
probable liinit of profit.'’ . 

The pinblein of the closely identified wilh ibis pro- 

posed national iindertaldng, and the Commissioners state; 

“We are of opinion that a scheme of hfiorestation would contribute to 
the solution of the Tiiieniployed problem, and that the extent of this con- 
tribution wmuld depend upon the scale of the undertaking. .It should be 

renieinberecl, in tliis connection, that the permanent staff employed in 

niaintaining a forest area would be ten t hues more nunieinus than that 
for which the land in question at -present provides an occupatioii. This 
increase in population alone would go far to stem the tide of rnral de- 
population, ^ind the encouragement of small h ol clings in coiinccti on with 
sylviculkire would have a similar 

“But it is in the creation more than in the inaintenance of a forest 
that the largest demand for a supply of labour is made. On the average, 
every 100 acres afforested provide employment for twelve men for six 
months. The planting season, which extends from October to March, is 
the period of the greatest activity in sylviculture, and it coincides with 
the season of aciitest annual unemployment. Moreover, the elasticity to 
vvhieh sylvieulture i^ susceptible renders it capable of consiclorable ad- 
justment to meet recurrent or abnormal times of depression. Eurtlier, 
the employment afforded by harvesting and converting the timber crop, 
though zmnote, is too important to be 
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/‘■'’Witli careful selection^ proper supervision, and due regard to pre- 
vious occupation, afforestation, mainly tliroiigh the agency of tlie unerri- 
ployed, slionld not prove unsatisfactory either as regards the worlc per- 
formed or its financial results, while the advantageous effect on tlie men 
themselves cannot easily be over-estiinated. From the large a,ud varied 
i.iody which comprises the unemployed as many suitable men can be ob- 
tained as a sclieiiie, even of considerable dimensions, conld nonnaily be 
able to absorb. 

/tin times of special distress the elasticity to which reference has been 
made would admit of an extension of operations so as to include a less 
efficient and more numerous class. Here some preliminary training l>y 
tlie Forest Commissioners, Distress Committees, or other agencies, would 
])e indispensible. No doubt the expense incurred in this direeiioii would 
mvolve some dinTiiuitioii of profit, hut it is impossible to ignore the 
moral and material loss to the community whicli uneniployinent oe- 
easioiis, and your Commissioners are disposed to recoinmend that if i*e- 
eoiirse be had to this expedient, the objections may properly be feur- 
inoimted by debiting the additional eliarge to a separate account, or by 
meeting it hj means of an Exchequer grant. 

BFSINESS PEOPOSITION. 

The Commissioners lay stress upon the fact that this is ];)nrely a 
business proposition. It is proposed to recruit out-of-works througli di.S“ 
tress committees or labour bureaux, and in the event of any persons sc 
recruited not being suitable to he put on mainial labour, and requiring a 
period of training, the cost of preparing such men must he charged to 
separate account. In sliort, the Commissioners have no wish to mix up 
the question of ailorestation with, any sort of scheme of Poor Law relief^ 
and an.}^ addb:ioiial expenditure for training uiiemplojables sliould thero- 
fore lie provided in some other way. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND. 

As regards the acquisition of the necessary land for the |>linitiiig of 
trees, the Cornmissioiiers urge tliaf every effort, should be iiiade to .obtain 
it by private treaty, but in tlie event of tliat failing tliey reconinierid that 
cornpnlsory powers should be acquired, and made use of to obtain suitable 
properties. Such compulsory powers, they state, slioiild not lie used 
harshly, and owners of land shonid receive compensation to the full value 
of any tracts acqnired. No violent measures are intended to be taken,, 
but, on the other hand, inclividuals will not have it in their power to 
place any obstacles in tlie wRy of the carrying out of this gigantic selienie 
by stipulating for impossible prices for land. It is proposed tliat in mak- 
ing pureh uses the Commissioners shall take as a precedent the Small 
Holdings Act of 1907, so far as it is applicable to forestry. 

Assuming [hat the State were to embark on a largm sebemc of national 
afforestation, the Commissioner think that a certain amount of disturl)- 
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anee of the existing population v/on.ld be inevitable. In some cases whole 
farms would be embraced in the operations^ and. the tenants wmnld probably 
find holdings elsewhere. At any rate^ it would serve in many cases the 
excellent purpose of creating a number of smaller holdings. The report 
states tliat afforestation creates an absolutely new industry in this 
country, which cannot compete Avith any 23riYate enterprise. It is obvious^, 
tlie Commissioners thinh, that few^ prrvate OAViiers can undertake the rais- 
ing of a, great Avealth of trees Avhich require eighty years to mature, since' 
ill that time many rmforeseoii changes Avill liaA^e taken place. Again, the 
question of capital, in the ease of an individual is the greatest draAvbaGkj 
as its investment in tree-planting must mean the disappearance of any 
immediate retiiim, and probaldy of any Tetnrn Avliatever during the' 
owner’s lifetime. 

CHECKIN'^ MICEATIOE' TO TOWiSTS. 

It Avould seem, therefore, in the view of the Coininissioners, that^, 
a pa ft from any oilier adAuiitages, a. large comprehensive nork of afforesta- 
tion cai’i'itrl out with care from dcjcade i.o ('h-eade would liave the ehect of' 
eheckiug the flow oi poimlation from the eomih-y to tlie towns. Incident- 
al ly. one of tlie industries to gain, by tlie creation of forests Avonld liC 
|)a])ei>making, in view of the fact that tlie supply of pulp would in the 
course of time be forthcoming Iceally. At present tliere are but two Avood 
pulp mills in tliis country, and they; are supplied entirely with foreign 
wood. Thein is cAXuy rea.son to suppose tliat AAuthin a few years the price 
of such pulp Avill rise considerably^, inasmiich as an extra tax has been 
put upon timber in certain parts of Scandinavia. In addition;, large 
tracts of forests are annually destroyed by accidental fires, so that year- 
by year the Aimrld groAvs poorer as regards its oAim resources, Avliilst on 
the other baud but little neAV tree-planting on a large scale is taking 
place.'. 

The folloAAdng table illustrates the percentage of land occupied by 


forests in European countries: — 


England , , , . 

■ - , ; 5.'."3 

Scotland 

■ ... ... 4*6 , 

, , Wales ■ ' .. , .... ■ . 

• • • V . ' ' 3 9 

' Ireland ... ... . / ' . 

. ..... . . . ' I , , , ' , 

Denmark ... 

'. ... , ' .7*..2 

Holland ... ... 

7 '9 

: France ... .... 

. ... ... 17*0 

Belgium ... 

. ■ ... .3 ' . 

Germany 


Hungary ... 

... . . . ' ' ■■ 

''Austria 

' '' 32*6 


Expert vvitnesses^ examined by the Commissioners Avith reference to- 
the future seareity of timber, stated, in effect: 

‘■'In less than thirty years there Avill be no timber available, unless" 


tlie different countries of the world set about replanting immediately, and 
tliat,- although every country takes it up now, the regeneration Avill not be 
anything like half enough to keep pace with the consumption.” ; 
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The Frozen Lemh Trade • 


VIEWS OE AN ENOLIS'tf. EXPEJiT. 


A SPECIAL commissioner of the Western Australia GoTerimiciit; Mr. 

Charles Harper, was busy , in London last year accpiiring ail in:u);m]aiai}i^^ 
possible eoneerning Western Australia’s opportunities of developing trade 
and coiirmeree with. England, Among other matters lie gave pa:i‘tici:i.lar 
attention to the frozen meat trade, and one of liis .interviews — Arith 
Henr)’' S. Fitter, the liead of the firm of Henry Fitter & Sons, .meat sales- 
men, of the Central Meat Markets, BnLit]r0.e]d — Avas spec-ially reported 
by tlie Lon don eorrespondent of the Weslsrn liailf. of Perth. 

Mr. Harper opened the interview with the request that Mr. Fitter 
would say something about his lirnrs metliods of distribution in London 
and the provinces. , ' ' 

Mr. Fitter replied — "'We have three stands in the luarket here 
(Smithfield). We have another stand in the abattoir at Liverpool. 
Sonietiines consignments go direct to Liverpool, and soinetimes tliroiigli 
’the London stores to Liverpool. A?e liave offices at Li\’erpoo1 as Arell as 
.the stand: at the abattoir. From Liverpool the supplies go into tlie pro- 
vincial districts of. the Midlands and tlie North of England, hut not ve,ry 
nnuch goes beyond the maniifaetnring centres in those districts. A little 
■ffrozen iniitton and land'j goes to Glasgow and Edinbiirgli, bid: not very 
miieli goes further north in Scotland.'* 

^^Whyds that?-- 

‘^They get tlieir lambs very often mneh cheaper on tlie spot tlian if 
they Ava^re iinported Lnrn tlje Sonth. Landj ii; tlio Nortli of S(.^ot.].‘ind is 
often worth mneh less than it is in London, added to Avliidi ttierc^ is the 
cost of e a Triage from liondoii ci Liverpool.” — ■ 

Efpects of Fufkztkg. 

'tlJo you find that the taste for lamb and mutton is groAving on ttie 
part of the ccmsumer?-” 

“Lamb pleases the consumer best. It is not only tender, but its 
flavonr is attractive. Then again, chilling does not effect that deteriora- 
tion in quality in Iamb to the extent to Avhich it does in mutton. This 
distinction is ewen more marked in the case of beef. Tiie juiees in becrf 
pe so much heavier ilian in either mutton or lanih, aini tlK:‘y rrn^^^ away 
ho much more AApen the .meat is thawed. You Avill understand that all. 
the corpuscles and tissues of the meat are exploded by freezing. In oilier 
AAmrdfi, thic cells burst. Afterwards, in the process of thavdng, ihe juiees 
pe loosened and run aAA^ay, If you had a shop for the .«a Ice of frozen 
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you would have to mop up the place to keep it in good order from the 
escape of these fluids.'’ 

^‘Thnt does not apply to lamb?” 

‘‘No. for tlie reason that it does not carry the same amount of juice 
lhat beef does.” 

‘^And the same with pork?”' 

‘'‘And the same with pork. It does not carry very much juice. In 
beef tills juice will run into ti e fat, wiiich ih first reddened^ and after- 
wards will turn browrg or even black.” 

Teg Mutton. ■ 

‘'tDoes the Teg’ mutton suffer very much ir. this way?” 

^^T'he Teg’ mutton does not suffer as much as the full-grown sheep. 
For this reason, among others, the trade in Teg’ mutton is ])oniid to grow 
more than tlie slice p trade. As a matter of fact, the I'eally prime luiittori 
trade is not making any headway. Ntuv Zealand liad a splendid trader ai: 
one time in mutton, and the grow’ors in that country liad an (vpiHU’tvrivity 
of rleveloping something choice in tire ’uuy of rmition, Imi tliey apjwar lo 
have weakened tlie stock citlicr liy leaving tlie wealcer lamlis t'l iiiainre, 
or bv growing for v'ool rather flian for mutten. Tlie Imtelier liere wants 
a really high grade of mutton. If lie does not get it he cannot depend 
upon pleasing his eustomers.” ,■ 

‘'AVhat is the character of the Best mutton ?” 

^MbBllg they used to go in for breeding fren: pure-bred Soutli Downs, 
inid the mxitton they grew for market wms the cross. Tlie first cross 
makes a very good sheep. After a time in New* Zealand they did not 
trouble tc confine themselves to the frst cross. They were content with 
-a three-cpiarter cross, until at last yoii eoidcl not see any strain of the 
T)owns’ in the animal. This class of sheep is not as good as the lirst 
(Cross, either in quality or appearance. It does not eat so \rell ; it is longer 
in th€rh:\g and coarse in the flesh.” 

‘M take it tliat you cannot liave perfection in slieep without a pliiinp 
leg?” 

^^Yes, you want a long, low sheep — one that stands low on the 
ground.” 

“Is the Southdown better than the Shropshire?” 

“I am not an expert in' live sheep, but graziers and cattle-breeders 
tell me that the best sheep they can send us is the first cross with the 
“Downs.’” , ' 

‘tDo you think we wvould be safe in fattening oiir carry-over lambs to 
send later in the year ? Do you think that the Teg’ trade 'would justify 
Ibis ?” 

“Well, that is a matter upon which I could not express any opinion 
'Without first seeing how they w'ould turn out.” ;v , 
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Thk Best Lamb. 

think yoTi told me in a previous conversation .1 had with you on 
this subject tliat the best lamb we could send you would be^ the inost: 
rapidly grown, as long as its condition wms good?'-’ 

'^That is so. The best lamb is that which matures well at a small 
weight.” 

‘"What weight?” 

“^hinytliing under 36 Tbs. Of course we can do with lambs up to 40 
lbs. I am supposing, of course, that the smaller lambs are of good breed- 
ing and in good condition, if you are going to get the best r(3.sults. Tf 
tlie smaller weights are weedy the bigger weights may give better results 
in ilie market. A peculiarity about the lamb trade this year is tliat the 
bigger lambs have heeii making more money per lb. than tKe smaller.’'’ 

^'•Yoii don’t know that that will last?” 

‘‘"'N'o. ; it is due to what may be temporary conditions. It is in con- 
sequence of the large proportion of small and weedy lambs coming from 
yiustralia tliat the bigger lambs are doing relatively better. The same 
ibing applies to iSTew Zealand. There they have had a drought such as 
they liave never had before. Tlie result is that 75 per cent, of the lambs 
were small Iambs, and consequently tlie Tegs’ were making more than tlie' 
small lambs?” 

‘^‘ISrevertheless, as a rule, you prefer the small Iambs?” 

'"’Yes. we can usually do more with small lambs than with big ones.. 
Tlie biggest demand is ahvays for lambs about 36 lbs.” 

‘■'Tiow about fat?” 

“The consumer does not want too much fat. In the inaniifacturing 
districts in the Yorth they won’t have fat. It ioes not matter how small 
the lauib is — 30 lbs. or 32 lbs. will do thorn, but they will not liave citiier 
•fat lambs or big lambs. This trade in the manufacturiDg and mining 
districts in tlie Yortli is a pretty large proportion of the whole tirade, and 
we have to cater for it wdth this knowledge tliat the consumers don’t, like 
the meat heavy or fat. If we were to send to Limqiool 10,000 Aiistralian 
lambs averaging from 40 to 42 ibs., we should have to sell tliern as 
111 lit ton,” 

you get Australian Iambs sent direct to Liverpoo! ?” 

fTYe get both Australian and New Zealand lambs direct to Liver- 
■pool.” 

Diuect axd Ikdtrect Shipments. 

A long eoiiversation here followed between Mr. Harper and Mj\ 
Bitter relative to tlie conditions of direct shipment from Australia to 
London and Liverpool respectively and also to Liverpool Loiidlfui. 
Mr. Fitter’s manager was called into eensnltation with rcfenmc^^ to 
freiglit charges, dock dues, and similar details, fnl] particulars of 
were pimmised as soon as procured. 
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The general conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Fitter’s ffaets in this 
connection was that it would be cheaper on the whole to ship from Fre- 
mantle direct to Liverpool than from Fremantle to Liverpool via Lon- 
don. In both cases dock dues would have to be paid^ but it was explained 
that ill the case of transhipment from London there would be no dock 
dues in London to be paid. Gn the score of dock dues there was^ there- 
fore;, no material difference between the direct shipment and the rt a Lon- 
don shipment ^ but there were other eonsideraticns that would affect the 
question. Taking the White Star Line;, for instance, it was pointed out 
that these boats come to London to discharge the London portion of their 
cargoes and then go on to Liverpool. If one of these boats had a ship- 
ment of lamb for Liverpool it would be cheaper to take that shipment on 
to that port than to land it in London and train it to Liverpool. The 
train charge was 25s. per ton in lots of over three tons, but if time was 
a matter of the first consideration in getting to the Liverpool market, it 
miglit be more profitable, as it would be more expeditious to irnload the 
Liverpool consignment at London and train it to Liverpool instead of 
waiting some days for it to go on by steamer. 

IvIDN-EyS AND FaT. 

Eeturning to the other quevstion concerning the conditions aifeeting 
the Anglo- Aiistralian meat trade, Mr. Harper desired to know ivliether 
the Western Australian shippers of lambs should leave the kidneys and 
fat in the carcases, or have them removed before shipment. 

Mr. Fitter : ^AVell, in small lambs it does not matter very much.. 
The buyer ordinarily does not care very much either way, provided the 
amount of kidney fat is not large; but, generally speaking, I shonld say 
that, as regards most lambs, the huyers would prefer to have had the fat 
previously removed.” 

^Tlould you give us any idea of what is too much fat in a lamb?” 

l^Tt just depends upon the size of the lamb. A small lamb, say 
32 lbs., would not really carry too much fat. I miglit, indeed, go so far 
as to say that if you wanted to do so you might leave the kidneys in any- 
thing up to 33 lbs. or 34 lbs. But when you come to the heavier lambs,, 
say up to 40 lbs., they are apt to be fat inside, and carry a lot of kidney 
fat. It would be quite easy for a 40 tbs. lamb to carry 4- tbs. of fat, with 
the kidney itself Aveighed in. To leave this out, the lamb wmuld be re- 
duced by 4 lbs., but any loss in this direction would he coiniterbalanced by 
a better price per pound.” , 

‘•'^Then I take it that, provided the kidney and fat did not weigh more 
than 1 lb. or 2 tbs., it would be an advantage to the grower to leave it in, 
because he would get the benefit of the extra weight without any loss iix 
price per pound?” , , 

^T"es. I should think so.” 
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'’Mt would mean that if the rate per pound u^as 5d. tlie grower would 
get aiiYthing from 5d. to lOd. more for the whole carcase than if the 
kidney fat lias been taken out?’^ 

‘"Yes, prorided that only siiiall or iiiedium-si:?ed meaty lambs are 
thus dealt wdth ; large lambs are often too fat for this.” 

Eabliest Date or Shipments, 

“That leads me to another important cpiestion. What is tlie eai’liest 
date of shipment 3ml "would advise? We are a little aliead of the If astern 
States in nearness to the English market, beeanse of the fact that Ere- 
mantle is the last port of call in Australia, and also because sometimes 
our lambs are a little ahead in maturing. Is there any advantage in 
sliipping early?” 

“As a rule, yes.” 

“We could if necessary begin shipments by the end of September or 
the beginning of October. They would be here five weeks later — ^say the 
beginning of Kovember. Would that be a good time to come on thej 
market?” 

^‘Yes, a very good time. The earlier 3^011 are in the season the 
better. It is always an advantage to ns as sellers to be able to announce 
the arrival of the first shipment of lambs, whether it be from Australia or 
■'New Zealand. There is always keen competition for the first sliipinent, 
and, of course, all other things being equal, there should be better prices.” 

“Would it be useful to you if information of the departure and.' 
quantity of frozen meat cargoes ivas cabled regularly from Western 
Australia?'’ 

“Tt would certainly be a very great advantage to us and to i:lie market 
generally.” 

Merino Ca-ROAse Mdtton. 

“Do you think there would be any market for merino carcase 
mutton?” 

“Of course, there is always a market here, but prices would depeiul 
entirely upon what Eiver Plate mutton is making. Idie Plate .mutton 
rules this market.” 

“Our merino mutton from the Yortlg where they are talking of 
establishing freezing stations, is considered of high quality, and is in 
good demand in the State itself, bnt we shall probably be soon producing 
more than we can consume, and if "we could see our way to opening up a 
market by direct shipments to England, we should be able to get rid of 
ft lot of sheep which otherwise would hang on our hands. Is it possible 
to open up such an outlet for our surplus?” 

“There is alwmys a good trade in mutton, and always a market look- 
ing for supplies, but whether your growers would avail themselves of that 
market depends entirely upon whether the prices they would get would be 
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profitable to them. Your mutton would always have to compete with 
the River Plate miitton.^^ 

‘'Then the River Plate sets the standard ?'’■ 

“Yes.^^ 

''Could you give me any idea of wliat is the standard rate?"’ 

"There is not really any standard rate. The prevailing prices lately 
have been 3d. to 3-JvL, but generally I may say that prices have a tendency 
io improve^ because the Plate growers are improving the quality of their 
stock by crossing.” 

"Would these carcases find a good market at 50 ll3S. to 55 Ibp. 
weight?” 

"That is a very useful weight.” 

"Would that apply to both London and the country?’" 

"The country^ as a riile^. is a better market for this class of mutton 
than London, provided the mutton is not too fat. As I have previously 
explained, the consumers in the midland and northern districts have a 
dread of fat. This applies particularly to the ininiiig districts. I don’t 
know w'lietlier it is tlie nature of the miner’s occupation tliat alfeets theiii 
jii siicli a way as to make them conistitutiorally averse to fat, ])i:it the 
fact remains that they are. You cannot have anything too lean for 
tiiem. Their aversion to fat is so marked that they take \v?ry little 
butter.”:, ■' ■■ .. - ■ ■ ■ ■' ^ 

I , , ■ ' ; , ; Baoox. ■■■ ■ -y .. 

'■ "Do yoii do anything with bacon?” ' ■ 

"We don’t touch it except in the carcase. If you wanted to do any- 
thing in the way of supplying the London maiTeL you should send small 
carcases of from 60 lbs. to 6T lbs.” 

"The ‘porker’ ?” 

"Yes: the |)orker. Of course, we get some much heayier than this^ 
but they never make th.e same price. I don’t know what facilities yo«' 
have in W’estern Australia for growing porlq but if you can produce it in 
flarge quantities you will be interested to know that the prospects are in 
favour of a better market than now exists. The demand for pork in 
England is a growing demand, but the local production is not keeping 
pace with, it,” , • t :vj 

"All the Tnilk, I snppose, is wanted for luiman cMinauniption?” 

"Yot only that, hut the laws press hardl}^ on the indhstTy. Whole 
carcases are condemned because of a little sweRing or a 

little redness ill the flesh, in addition to which the purveyors are iiithle 
->to fine or imprisonment. If you can send perk free of the snspicion of 
disease you will find a good and growing market.” 

' "Anything of that kind is hardly likely to occur, because the trade 
would be to some extent under the control of the Government, and noth- 
ing would he pcuaifit ted that woiild be likely to injure the trade or the 
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;mterests of the producer. Indeed, it may be taken for granted that the 
Ctoveriimeiit’s sole desire is to see them develop the trade on lines that 
■would give the best return to the producer.'^ 

‘’‘‘What is the best time for the pork to arrive here?'^ 

^'•'Tlie winter moriths are the best — that is, the Englisli winter nionths 
^generally from September to April. If we have anything like a warm 
May the trade drops at once.^’ 

would be a fair price for a 60 lb. to 70 lb. porker?’^ 

. "Jt is just now about 5d. to 5-kU^ 

‘■'^Bo you get much pork fioni New Zealand?^’ 

"'^Not much. At one time we thought we were going to do a good 
jtrade with New Zealand, but they now say tlmt all the milk is wanted 
over there as it is here.^^ 

^‘^We, too, have learned the advantage of the small pig, and I under- 
stand that is what you v/oiild want principally if we are to open up a trade 
With you in pork?” 

‘'That is so. The market does not want big joints of anything now 
fo the same extent that it did years ago. At one time the working man 
had one Iiuge joint a week. It provided not only his Sunday dinner, jjnt 
it was made to last in various w^ays up to about Thursday. Now the 
-working classes want their hot Joint every day. Consecpientlv, tliey pre- 
fer to have three or four small Joints rather than one big one. I tliink 
that is one of the reasons why they want sinall ia.m])S in the Midlands.’’ 

Dressing and BiUNDiNG. 

“How about the dressing of tlie lamb carcases?” 

‘Aon eaiiiiot be too cardial in the dressii'g. It is well wortli tlu; 
shipper’s or grower’s while to have eacli caic-ase dresseil to the best pos- 
able advantage. Any little elf or t in that direction will be eom|)eusated 
Jin til e long run, and get tlie brand a good reputation,” 

‘'Wonhi yon recommend each grower liaving a registered brand?’' 
‘Dni}’ if he is big enoagli to make it worth his whlh for iris liraini 
to be knomi on the market. Not every man who sends 100 lamlis or so. 
The trade want to buy in thousands, and they only attach iiuportance to 
"the' brands of large sliipments.” 

‘"Do you think the Commonwealth principle of not allowing lamlis 
to be shipped except under a Government brand a good one?” 

bAes: perhap>s so. As a matter of fact, the buyers here do not care 
much whether a carcase is labelled with a Government or municipal or 
any other brand. They go by what they see of the carcase themselves, 
they iniagme that they are quite as good Judges as the inspectors over 
in Australia, Still, a Government do no harm.” 

■ CLAIMS'' EOR Insurance.'.', ' 

^ , A .'long discussion, ensued '■ as to ' the. circumstances.'' 'attending'' the^'' 
elaims for insxminee in connection with some shipments by the Grange 
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Line last season. Mr. Fitter^ of course^ not able to say anything 
more th<ni that in one case in which he was concerned the lambs were 
delivered in an unsatisfactory condition. Seme of the carcases were 
misshapen, indented^ and the breasts pressed flat. His own inference 
from their condition w^as that the carcases were originally frozen liard^ 
ifhen allowed to become sof^ and afterwards re- frozen^ but whether this 
took place on board ship^ or on the other side^ before the carcases Were 
■shipped;, he conld not say. 

Mr. Plarper explained that it was practically impossible for the 
‘Carcases to become soft and then bo re-frozen at Fremantle, because only 
a few ininntes were necessary to convey the carcase from the freezing 
chambers to the ship’s side. 

Mr. Fitter’s comment on tlis was that even in a hot sun the carcases 
Avoiild not suffer from such a brief exposure, if carried in insulated ears. 
The carcases he spoke of w'ere squeezed out of shape, and that could not 
happen in the condition stated by Mr. Harpei*. 

F.O.B. AND C.I.F. 

Some further discussion also took place on the question of the growers 
in Western xlnstralia selling their shipments of lambs f.o.b. at Fi'onuintle, 
or whether the trade in London would prefer c.i.f. 

Mr. Harper indicated that there was a feeling in Western Australia 
that it would be to the advantage of the farmer in Western Auslralia to 
get payment for the shipment of liis lambs at Freiiiantle,, instead of hav- 
ing to wait for the London I’eturns, and Mr. Fitter adiiiitted that that 
might be an advantage from the farmers’ point of view, but he was very 
emphatically opposed to both f.o.b. and c.i.f. fioiii the iinporterls point of 
view. He explained tliat they had had some experience of those systems, 
pnd they had not worlmd, out very satislhetorily. The farmer, sure of his 
money wliatever happened, cared very little for the extra finish wliich is 
necessary to ensure good quality and flavour. As the}^ umre only getting 
one price per Ih., they argued, may just as tvell send our worst big 
lambs as our best small ones.” The breeding also deteriorated. They 
argued, ‘''What is tlie good of breeding for high qaality if we do not get 
more money per lb. ?” Under the existin^^ system, however, it was to the 
fanner’s interest to breed and ship lambs thatwoiild best suit the com 
eumer’s taste and command ihe best piice. Tl: at system also suited to 
buyer.,. 

Grading Laaibs. 

Before the mteiwiew closed./ ^ Fitter gave some interesting in- 
formation a, s to the desirability of ^ the laml)s in aer'ordanee with 

the recognised cnst<nn in tlie trade. Last year some of the Western Aus- 
tralian shipments were graded by letters, others by numbers. It would 
be an advantage to have a imifprni system, say, numbers only. It was 
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true that in ISTew Zealand they iiad tlie two systems — W elliiigton Kdaeriiig 
and Canterbnr}' nuin])ering — ^but tlie latter aub the luore iiiiportiriit seiirec 
of Bupply, and probably would be the hettai* example for V\ extern Aus- 
tralia to follow. Mr. Fitter explained the nuinberi ng system as follows: 
’“'Noughts''' ( the cipher 'iF') meant eareast's under 28 il>s. ; 'd;wos" meant 
'carcases averaging 32 lbs., but ranging from 28 lbs. to 3(.) ]l)S. ; “toiirs ' 
meant ^degs,'’ or carcases averaging -il: lbs., but ranging from 42 II )S. to 
48 lbs.; “eights’' meant 36 lbs, to 42 lbs., but there was a bigger “teg” 
miarked as "'T’s,” and ranging from -46 F)S. to 54 lbs. This '4eg'' really 
sold as \'ery prime ninttoig but care shoxild. be taken that it did not 
parry too much fat. 


India-Rubber and its Production^ 


SOME NOTES ON EUBBEE-YIELDING PLANTS. 


Hubbeh is not produced upon anything like a large scale in this Colony. 
In Nortimrn Zn] Ilian d the wiki vines growing there are lieing exploited 
by sy.iidieates, but there is little or nothing being done — so far as we 
are aware — in tlie w'ay of fresh planting. According to the enquiries 
wlrieli are reaching our ofBce^ howx‘veig there is evidence of increasing* 
ini forest in the possibilities of rubber production; and we accordingly 
jufidisli,, in the following articde, a popular summary of tlie liest infoi*- 
111 at ion. on tlic^ subjeet wliicli we have in onr possession. Wliich par- 
lieular kinds of rubber are likely to prove suitable for Natal conditions 
we are not prepared at the present Juncture to suggest^ but readers will 
doubtless be able to form their own conclusions, so far as tlnnr ])articidTr 
districts are concerned, from the iniorniation which we publish liercwitln 
Tliat Cleara {AfaiMot Gla^^ riibher trees, at least, wdll grow in Natal 
is proved by the following report by Mr. J. Medley Wood, tlio Diretd'ir 
of Ihe Eotaiiie Gardens, Durban, which appeared in the Kew Bulletin in 
the 'early eighties:”^ , ; 

“The plant which yields ‘Ceara scrap’ is considered to be one of 
the most valuable of the rubber-yielding plants, and was introdueed into 
these gardens in 1S7S, but all attempts to propagate it were iinsiieeess" 
ful. In eonseqiience, however, of further inforrnation received by me 
from alnoad, another trial was made, and about twent^Mive plants were 
rcin-edAiiid pM out in the garden, and thus a small beginning was 
made, to test whether or, not the cultivation of this plant may he sue- 










CAPPOQUIN BACON FACTORY.— I, 


In the Hanging Loft —After the carcases are disembowelled and cleansed they are hoisted 
to the hanging loft, where with head, feet, and flake lard with kidney, they are allowed to 
cool, and the excess of animal heat is allowed to dissipate. 
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cessfiilly carried out in the Colony. The present appearance and con-- 
dition of oiir plants sho\Ys nmnistakeably that the climate and soil of 
our garden are well suited to its growth. More plants will be ready* for 
next spring, as Ave shall g*o on propagating them as qnieddy as possible 
for distribution.^^ 

We sliall tJierefore give more attention to Ceara rubber than to the 
other kinds; but befoi^e proceeding to discuss separately the various kinds 
of rni:)bcr-producing plants Ave may first devote a little space to a dis- 
cussion of rubber in general. 

India rubber is the dry, coagulated milky substance known as ^datex^’ 
obtained from a certain plants belonging ehiefiy to the nataral orders 
E iipliorhiaoeae^ Moraceae, Arfocarpaceae. and Apocynaceae. This latex is- 
iiot the sap, and must not be confused Avith it. Whilst it is not knowui 
definitely yet what the particular function played h}^ this latex may be, 
it lias neA'crtholoss been proved that, although necessary to the life of 
tlie plant u]) to a eortain age, after that time it is no longer so. After 
tlie tree has attained to a certain age tapping can he carried on Avithoiit 
injury. Premature tapping, hoAvever, injures the trees, and gives an 
inferior product to that extracted from old trees. 

There are two Avays in Avhich the latex is olitained from the tree: 
one of these is that of making incisions in the bark and collecting the 
fluid in tins or other receptacles as it issues forth; the other is by cut- 
ting dcAvn a whole tree — a baibarous method Avhich is still praefciseeV in 
native forests in America and elseAvhere. 

The cliief rubbers of commerce, to which Ave shall confine our at- 
(entioii in this article, are:— Ceara (Manihot (j^lawvii), ^ 

Brusiliensis);, CastiUoa, Ficus elastica. and KichMa AfHcmm. We will 
consider each of these in turn* 


L— CEAE A RUBBEE. 

{A[a?iiJiot Crlazioiyii.) 

The source of Ceara ruliber, Alamliot G'laziovii, is a inoderately- 
sized tree, 30 to 50 feet high, AAuth an erect stem, % to 20 inches in dia-- 
riieter, with ascending branches forming a dense rounded crown; the 
bark is' purple grey, the thin silvery outer layers readily pealing off 
1 rails versely in narroAv strips. In the yonng state the plant soiiiewliat 
resembles the AA^ell-known Cassava plant, and has similar swollen roots. 

PKOPAaATXO.N\ AND. fPLAKTIXrG.: ,V,; .P' ' 

Mr, E. Cross, an Indian anthcrity on the subject, gives the follow- 
ing directions for propagating and planting: — ‘■'"Seeds- are early pro- 
duced. if llie tree is not shaded. They should be buried in broAvii sod, 
kepi pretty moist until there are indicatlDUS of groAvtli, Avhen they may 
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be planted oiit permanently. In some sltnatioiis where the groiind is 
rough and strong they niiglit be sown broadcast. Meantiinc 1 would 
suggest the formation of {dantations by cuttings, wliicli will take; root as 
■easily as a willow. These sbcnid be taken fi'oin the points of strong 
shoots and, may be one foot i.n length. In planting^, eaeli caitting may be 
put down in the soil to' a depth of six inches. IJ‘ scarce, the entire slioot 
may he cut into pieces, each possessing a bud, all of which will grow 
if coverecl with ]}alf an inch or so of soil. On loose sandy soil or ex- 
hausted coffee land, plantations may be formed at little expense. Hard^ 
ding gravelly wastes, if found to support any kind of bnsh, are also suit- 
able sites. Holes might be made in strong land with an iron juniper 
-and a stout cutting put into each and filled with peebles. On bare or 
thinly-covered portions of rocks the enttings might he laid down flah 
and a little heap of stones or any kind of dehris, about the size of a mole- 
Iiillj piled over eaeh^ care being taken that the’ extreme point of eacli 
outing with a bnd is left uncovered. I do not advocate planting in an 
entirely barren desert, but wherever there is any sort of stiinied tree 
or scrub vegetation, with an occasional sprinkling f rom a monsoon showeig 
the tree is likely to prosper.-’^ 

The seed coat is of remarkable thickness and very hard, and 
iiaiiiral process of germination occupies a long period — it is said na*;.; 
than a year. To hasten germination Dr. Trimeii suggests assisting Lhx} 
seed coat in splitting. This is beet efieeted by holding tlie seed firmlAy 
and rasping olf with a tile ]:)oth edges at the radicular end. It is l)est 
not to die off the actual end, as it may thus easily happen that the 
radienle of the embyro may be injured. After tliis treatment, proj)cr!v 
performed, the young plant appears above ground in two or tlirce week'^. 
The seedlings reijuire no particular alienlion. They grow rapidly, ami 
may be planted out finally at distances of 20 feet. 

C0LI.ECTING Tint 

The o|)eratio]i of colieeting the latex or India rnbbcir .milk: is of a 
very simpli:; desr^rlption. On oomxneneing to work, in Mix CrosT wnrils, 
the eolleetor fakes with him a stout knil‘e and a liaiidfiil of twigs (0 
fiCrve as a broom. Arriving at a tree, any loose stones or dust ar<^ swe[)t 
from the ground around the base, and some large leaves arc laid down 
to receive the droppings of milk which trickle down. Some tio not go 
to the iroiible of sweeping the ground or laying dowm. leaves, as a result 
of wliieh the milk adheres to 'Sand, dust, dGcayed leaves and other im- 
purities. The outer surface of the bark of the trunk is pared or sliced 
ofi to a height of four or five feet. The milk then exudes and runs down 
in niariy tortuous courses, some of it ultimately falling on the grouruL 
After several 'days the juice becomes dry and solid, and is then 'pulled 
cfl: in strings and rolled up in balls or put into bags in loose magses. 

Only u thin paring should foe taken -off: just deep enough to reaeli 
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:lhe milk vessels; but this is not always attended to. Collecting is car- 
:ried on during the dry season only^ when rain seldom falls. 

Mr. Cross says .Dothing as to the age of the trees so operated upon, 
fii the sequel of his report^ however^ he incidentally remarks that Geara 
rubber may be tapped on attaining diameter of 4 to 5 inches.^’ 

Summary OF E'Xperientoe. 

The result of experience so far gained in the expeihmental ciiltiva- 
. tion of the Ceara rubber plant are thus summarised hy the Kew Bul- 
letin : — 

1. The plant is readily propagated both from seeds and euttiiigs. 
-Seeds are abundantly produced in almost every part of the world where 

■ the plant has been introdnced. They ma.y be gathered from plants when 
only three to live years old. There is therefore the great advantage that 

, a large area could he planted within a comparatively short period. Sow- 
ing the seeds in the position where they are to grow permanently is iiiii- 
versally adopted in Brazil. It is possible^ if adopted elsewhere, this plan 
would greatly reduce the cost of establislimg plantations. 

2. The Ceara rubber plant is very hardy, a fast grower^ free from 
insect and fungoid attacks, requires little or no attention 'when once 
established and thrives in poor, dry and rocky soils unsnited to almost 

.any other crop. It is evident, however, that the yield of a few trees 
eannot he remunerative, and only large areas can hope to make the in- 

■ dustry a paying one. 

3. It produces a good class of rubber, second only when well pre- 
pared to the bbst Para rubber. For this there is a steady and continuous 
demand The yield per acre is apparently small, hut a return is ob- 
tained earlier tlian from any other rubber plant. With thick planting 

.and judieions thinning as the trees grow up it may be possible to increase 
the yield hitherto recorded; while wvith sldlfiil treatment the treesi^m 
be tapped twice yearly and last in a prodactiY.e state for 15 to 20 years. 

4. In spite therefore of the apparent want of success whieh so far 
has attended experiments with Ceara rubber plants in Ceylon and other 
countries, the increasing importance of rubber as an article in large de- 
mand, in all civilised countries at good prices suggests a reconsideration 
of the merits of this interesting plant. In many of our Colonies pos- 
sessing a dry eii mate and a poor stony soil it is possible that large areas 
eonlcl be profitably occupied with Ceara rubber trees so grown as to 
provide annual crops for tapping. 


II.— PARA RUBBER. 

{Herea Brasiliensis.) , ‘ 

Para rubber, ’which is the most important kind, is obtained from 
::several species of IJevea^ihQ chief of which is II* Brasilmisis* The trees 
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inhabit the dense steaming forestS' on the Amazon and its tribiiiaries* 
In the Tara district of the lower Amazon the temperature, according to* 
SpoiVs Encyclopoedia, raries betwecii Td deg. and 05 deg. 1\, tlie nieaii 
of the year being SI deg. The supply of moisture is also v(?ry regular. 
On the upper Amazon the atmosphere is densely vapoiir-laden, OMic 
soil is extremely ricli nionld. The trees will grow on tiie terra firnia 
when planted, but their seeds naturally lodge in lowland swamps. All 
the species flourish best on rich alluYial cday slopes by the side of run," 
ning water, where there is a certain amount of drainage; those growing 
on land which is periodically inundated (even to a depth of 5 feet) ire 
more prolhie than those on very low or on elevated ground. 

Mr. IL X. Eidley states that in suitable soils it grows very fast and 
attains the height of about sixty feet, with a diainetcr of aljont two 
feet through the stem. The leaves, he coiitiiines, are dull green above 
and whitish underneath. The fiowens are prodiieed in panicles on tlie 
end of tlie hranches. They are small and green, very sweetly geented, 
so that when a tree is in dower it can be protected by the scent of the 
blossoms. The flowers seem only to be produced when the tree has at- 
tained a eonsiclerable size. The fruit is produced some months after 
flowering; and it consists of a large three-lo]3ed capsule about a,.n ineli 
and a half long, containing a single large '.seed in each lobe. 'Wiien rii - • 
the capsule splits explosively, throwing the seeds thirty or forty yaitis 
from the tree. This usually takes place in the hotter part of the day. 
Tlie seed is about an inch long, rounded on the back and flattened in 
front, silvery marbled with ];)rown colour, iimch resemhliiig a castoj' 
oil bean on a I-a :rge scale. They germinate usually very soon atter plant- 
ing, and do not require to be filled or otherwise specially frt'a led as 
Ceara rubber seed usually does, but do not retain tlurir germinating 
powers very long, and should be ]:>]anted soon after tliey are ripe. 

(JULTiVATlON. 

Mr. liidley gives the following clirections for enltivai io,ii 

Para rubber can be raised from seed or cuttings. d,die f(»riiier is 
ilie most to be preferred. The seed is planted in nnrseries aiul liglitly 
covered with soil, and when, about six inches high can be jrhuded out. 

Giitting.s are reeoimnended for use in inundated spots where the 
seed might float away. They are taken from lateral twigs and planted 
in the mud so that their tops are above the watn*, but they eaai also 
be grown in dryer spots shaded at first from the sun. 

They should be made fimn Avell-growii tvoocl, and not from the 
softer tops of the branehes. It is sometimes stated that trees from cmt- 
lings do not last, and perish in a few years. Fallen, trees, however, throw 
up strong stems, which eventually develop into healthy large trees, and, 
as it is stated that in South America trees are: habitiially gimwir from 
cuttings, tliere seems, no reason why they ■should not, 'be- snccossful ■here* ' 
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The Boils most suited for the plant is rich and very wet; such land 
as is eoinnionly used for sago is very suitable, and Aret rice fields or any 
damp loAvdying ground will do. The tree will grow on diT-er soil, but 
more slowly and in a less satisfactory manner. Where the groniid is 
liable to shift from xmderground currents or streams ciittiiig the soil 
axvay the trees, ov/ing to their having no tap root, are rather liable to 
fall, and thoiigb they eontinne to grow^ even -when prostrate they are 
mu eh more difficult i;o tap. However, they are very easy to raise again 
with the aid of ropes, and can even Avhen pretty large be propped up 
again, AviicMi tiiey Avill continue to grow as before, 

Tlie trees can be planted a])ou.t twelve feet apart or even closer. 
They g.r(»w very straight aud do not spread very mueli unless planted 
far apai’t, and, tlie closer they are planted the straighter and taller they 
grow'. When planted tliey require no further care than to keep down 
t'lie Inais.Ii'W'ood {ind grass the first year or two, after vvliieh they wdl’l draxv 
up aljove tlie wocTs, aud if plajiied close together wmU soon so shade the 
ground tiud,, 'jiil few w'eeds wdll appear beneath them. 


Collecting the Eubber. 

Trees can he tapped at the age of three years if they are well grown, 
but it is perliaps better to Avait until they are five years old, wlion they 
are stroiiger and then AAmunds A\muld heal more readily. It appears from 
the aeeoniit of Mr. Cross, who went to Para to investigate the methods 
of collecting tlie rubber and the habit of the tree, that it Avas tlio^^^c 
tom of the collectors there to tap the tree in the early niorning, Init in 
other coTiu tries such as the Malay Peninsula it appears to be best to 
tap ill the cnarniug after foiir oTdoek, as tire milk is thicl^ more 

fre(3 from AAater then. 

zVceoi'ding to RidleAg the tapping is best done in the folloAving 
Avay: — A number of oblique cuts are made in the bark cauiverging to a 
ceniral vertical cut, at the bottom of which a cup is placed. TheTiih- 
ber runs doAAUi the cuts into the central one, AAdiich conducts it to tiu-l 

The cuts should be made through tbe bark, which: is about a quar- 
ter of ail inch thick, but so as not to injure the Avoed, and should not 
1)0 made more than half an inch Avide. Their length, six or more :mches, 
ivil] depend on the thickness of the tree. . These cuts may be re-opened 
,»i day or so later and mere rubber will come out. It is best to make a 
smrdl groove at first, cutting a thin slice off the edge of the Avouud, each 
•clay till the groove is about half an inch wide. The wounds heal up in 
a few Aveeks if not too wide. Any sharp knife can be used to cut the 

bark. ■ ■ ■' ■ ■■ Alflm 

The rubber iisually sets in the cups, but in Para it appears that the 
milk has to be smoked in the smoke of burnt nuts- 
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Two poimds is said to he a fairly good estimate for a year^s tap- 
ping of a five or six years old tree if well gromi. Much depends^, of 

course, on -soil, climate, etc. 

III.— CASTILLOA. 

{Castilloa eJastica,) 

The plant from wliieli the Castilloa rubber of commerce is obtained 
is the most important species — (7. Blastica — of the genus Oastilloa of 
the family Moraeae. It is found wiki in Mexico from latitude 21 deg., 
souilnvards in iTiiatemala, Honduras, San Salvido, Costa Faea, and 
'Nicaragua; it also appears to occur in north-westeTn Sout}] America It 
glows t ■ a Inrjie tree, often ISO feet in height and 15 feet in girth. The 
growth is rapid. The hark is soft and thick; the leaves are largn and 
oblong: and Ihe fruit is somewhat fieshy^ containing numerous small 
'-eeds about i inch in diameter, with white papery seed coats. The tree 
requires a •warm, steamy climate. The most common situations are in 
alluvial soil at the sides of valleys or on low ridges. It needs deep soil, 
with plenty of water, but does not thrive where the soil is swampy, nor' 
in places wdiere there is not good drainage at the roots, xi® we have 
said, the tree prefers a steamy climate, but it will do where this is inter- 
rupted by a dry season of two or three months. It grows best where 
die temperature never falls below 60 cleg, at any time. 

These facts we have culled from a circular issued in 1899 by tlie 
Director of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, Ceylon. We are 
indebted to the same circular for the information that follows regarding 
eultivation, tapping, etc. 

Cultivation. 

Tbc seed should bo sown as soon as obtained in a well-prepared nur- 
sery. I'liey should be sown an inch, deep, and about 8 inches apari:., ami 
ligiitiy covered with a little vegetable mould. They must be kept lightly 
diadecl, and wutered when the surface of the ground is dry. In ten 'U' 
w.wdee moaths the plants will he twm feet high and ready for planting 
out. ' , 

Onttings may also be taken; those from lateral branches do not 
groAv w'ell, and have a tendency to grow" more or less horiiioniully, so 
that main sheets must be used. When cut hack the main stem produces 
buds from the axils of the leaves, and these may in turn he used as eui- 
lin-gs, and so on. Cuttings should be at least 3 inches long, with a basal. 
portioTi of old wood, and perhaps 12 inches is better, as described for 
the ease cf Para rubber. 

The ytjxrng plants should he planted out during rainy weather in 
prepared places. Holes shoukl he dug and filled with welkprepared 
sandy, loamy scil. If the plantation is to consist of treee of OaaSfoa 
o?i]y iiiey may he put at about 12 feet apart, or perhaps better a liiiic 
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closer. If other procliiets are to be cailtivated between the rubber trees,.. 
Hie distance must be much greater. The young trees must be shaded, 
for a time, and probably it would be best if they were shaded for two 
or three years till they reach a height of 20 feet or so. This might be 
cileeted by planting them, for instance on land already bearing such 
diade trees as are used for cocoa. On parts of estates where the canker- 
has rendered it needful to cut out the cocoa it might he well worth while 
to iry Castilloa. The ground should be kept clean of wveeds and the 
trees watered in dry weather of long duration, until they reach sufficient: 
&/.e to take care of themselves. 

Tapping. 

The tree should not be tapped until it reaches a girth of at least 
2 feet. This slmiild he attained in a period of perhaps nine years on 
the average, and it would be better to wait for two years more if pos- 
sible till a girth of 2ft. Bin. is reached. After the eighth year there 
would jirobably lie a fair number of trees in the plantation ready for 
tap])iug, and, of course, the number would, increase every year till all 
were sufficiently large for the purpose. 

The milk of tliis tree 'Rows much more freely than that of tlie 
Bevea, so that one cut seems to drain a raiicli larger area of the stemwf 
its , milk. The native methods of tapping are mostly very wasteful, and 
also often cause the death of the trees. Sometimes the method des- 
se:ribed under Para rubber, by cutting V incisions at frequent intervals,, 
is used, and so :far this seems to have been the only one used in Geylon.. 
We .have found that the milk here runs 60 freely that a simple slo-ping 
cut is siiflicieiit, and that there is no need to make a V. If this method 
is used the cuts need not be so close together as in 
o or 4 feet apart instead of 1. Sometimes the vvh ole tree is cut down 
and incisions made in the ha.rk as it lies on. the ground. Other methods 
are to cut spiral grooves round the tree for some distance up, or to make 
a. ,;inain, channel on one side of the stem with lateral cutwS leading into 
it. Tliese methods are almost sure to kill the tree, at any rate after a- 
few years, and only the :first-mentioned, the method of simple ineisio:ns,. 
should be used with cultivated trees. 

{To 1)6 continued.) 


The horse stable sboulcl have plenty of light, but the windows should 
be behind the horses. , Doni force them to look constantly at a glare- 
of liglit. ' 
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The Geppo^ulis Bme&n Feetoi^ym 


By Loudon M. Douglas, 

Lediirer at ilie East of Scotland College of Agriciiiture, Edinhargli , A udior 
of "'Manual of Uie Porh Traded "Douglads Eeceipt Booh for Bacon 
Carers/’ etc., etc., etc, 

The town of Cappoqnin pleasantly sitnatecl on the Black Water, iieax 
Lisniore, Waterford, Ireland. At one tinie it was a eonsiderahle centre 
of iridiistrY;, Init for more than a generation it has been siniply a mar- 
ket tovni in nhieh. inconsiderable fairs are held week by week. 

its ancient history is of intei'ost because it wunld* appear tliat dur- 
ing the seventeenth century it was the centre of eonsideralde stir in. tlio 
warlike expeditions of "''The Great'’ Earl of Cork, klilitary operations 
in tliose days, ho-wev’cr, do not appear to have been very imposing affiairs^ 
in spite of tlie solemnity with wdrich w^e are informed, that in 1643 a 
certain I^ord Broghili, on his return from the relief of Ivnockiiioaiic 
w’ith about sixty horse and 140 foot soldiers, defeated a party of :i:nsm*- 
, gents, wlio wure strongly posted in the vicinity of Cappoqnin, boearne 
ive learn that he accomplished this ainaziiig military innlejdalving wiili 
the loss of only one man! 

Tlie touri ow^es much to the first Earl of Cork, as it was he who 
built the original bridge over the Black Water, now- replaced. l.)y a (ine 
stone structure. The valley of the Black Water frorn Cappoqnin to 
I.isniore and down to the mouth, of the river at Youglial is one of the 
most beautiful in Ireland, and, unbappihq very little known. Frorn 
youghal to Capporjuin tire river is navigable for small vessels, a fard. 
whieli may prove of considerable importance in the future dcvveloptiiern; 
of tlie district. 

The late Sir Bichard Keane, of Cappoqnin House, eudeavoiired, by 
fostering local industries, to try and make Oappoqtiin an iro{) 0 ]*tairt 
centre, and, during his time, corn mills and saw mills were in operation. 
Since then, ho^veyer, the trend of such businesses has been towards the 
sea coast, and, as a consequence, inland places like Cappoqnin have been 
in a great manner deserted. It is due to the present occupant of Cap- 
poqiiin House— Mr. B;. H. Keane— that at least one industry has again 
been establish ed in the old town. Mr. Keane possesses the advantage 
of a thorough practieaT knowledge of agriculture, gained at Cirencester 
AgTieultiiral College and also in practice on tlie large Home Farm at- 
taelied to Cappoqnin House, which he has converted into a splendid 
modern farm., c't 

It occurred to Mr. Keane that pig-breeding, properly conducted, 
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Scraping’ the pigs on the scuttling table, after scalding, 
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should eonstit ate a profitable department of inodeTn agriculture, hi 
Iris A icw ii was not sutrieiently developed in Irelaiidj and^ bearing in nii]id 
the exjiorienee of such countries as Denmark and the gr(3at prospentj 
winch inid ooiiie to them through the industry of pig-breeding, it se.cuK.'d 
likely riiat a :'iniilar result might be hoped for in Ireland. i\s a eon- 
sequence, the Home. Farm at Cappoquin has, during the last tliree years, 
Jieen chietjy oecupiecl with the breeding of pigs, which are kept in large 
nurnljers, aboiil 1,000 being always in stoc*k, this branch of farming be- 
ing successfully carried on in conjunction with the cultivation of arable 
land, the breeding of sheep for mutton, and extensive dairy farming. 
Tlie utilisation of the separated milk from the dairy farm for pig feed- 
ing is a leading feature, but not nearly sufficient is provided on tlie 
farni, and, as a consequence, large quantities are brought to Cappoquui 
from Dungarvan and other centres in County Waterford. 

Pig-breeding and feeding in Ireland has, of course, always been a 
feature among the small farmers, but during recent years it lias taken 
up a, position of greater importance, and is now far removed from tlie 
category of casual occupations on the farm. Many private landowners 
;are directing tlieir attention to this department of agrieultnre in the 
.same w*ay as has been done at Cappoquin, and there can be no cloubt 
that the result will be of great economic value in the agricultural de- 
veloinnent of the country, considering that the demand for pig products 
in the United Kingdom is steadily increasing. 

For mail}'' years there has been a large export trade from Ireland 
to Great Britain in live pigSv In 1007 the nnmber so exported totalled 
431,907, or an average of about 10,000 per week. There is also at least 
;a similar quantity exported in the shape of bacon, and Avhen it is con- 
sidered that the United Kingdom pays to foreign countries sometMng 
like £19,000,000 sterling per annum for bacon and pig products, it will 
be seen that the supply of the Irish commodity is capable of being ve.ry 
nmch enlarged. The principal eoimtries from which bacon is imported 
ill Great Britain are— Denmark, Canada and the United States; and 
ihe late-H agricultural returns from these countries show that there was 
in 1907 a very conhiderahle increase in the pig supplies for that year, 
.a fact which would lead us to suppose that British markets are being 
^carefully studied by foreign breeders, and that the increasing demand 
for bacon warranted eon tinned devolopment in the pig-growing industry. 

These considerations convinced Mr. Keane that not only might pig- 

breeding be snccessfully carried on in Cappoquin, but that bacon curing 
miight also stand a chanGe of success. Accordingly, he made up his 
mind to utilise the old Cappoquin saw mill as a bacon factory, and in 
1907 proceeded to have it transformed. In order to do this, he con- 
rsulted Messrs. William Douglas & Sons, Bacon Factory/Engineers, 

*of Putney, who designed and equipped the factory with their spedal 
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iiiaeliiiiery and appliances thronghoiit^ acting also as areliitecis in con- 
necditni vnlli tlie necessary bnilding operations. 

The factory lias non^ been workiiig for aliont a year, and has been 
iiLle to siiow a coni]>leteIy snecessfnl record since its start. 

Tlie Ijnilding's are on two levels^ the lower levxd (facing tlie Black 
AdU(n‘) being devoted to pigsties^ abattoir, smoke stores, enring cellars^ 
boiler iionsG and machinery room. On the higher level, wlvicdi nearly 
on tlie le^^el of the main street of Cappoqnin, there are a hanging hons(i, 
drill room, sausage room, lard room and general olfiees. There is also 
a i‘roe>:iiig: room which is utilised by a local fmn for the storing of 
poultry and game. The capacity of the factory is at present about 500' 
hogs per week, and at least this number is being bandied week ])y week,, 
ioid Inis frequently been exeeeded, as opportunity aro-se for sca’iiring 
large .supplies of pigs. These pigs, wdiich form the raw material of this 
factory, are purchased, not only in the local markets, but a very ■? m- 
siderable ])roportio.n of them are sent in direct from the farmers and 
landowners in tlie siirronnding districts, who have been \^ery loyal tO' 
llie i'cictory, and given it ail the support they could since it started. 

The process of making bacon has, during the last twenty years, lieen 
rediKxnl to a science, and the period of mle-of-thamh operations which 
existed lief ore that time lias now passed away. The consequence is that 
tlie ■knire'* inay now be reckoned upon wdth certainty, whereas previously 
iiiiieh dejiended upon the individuals engaged in the handling of il.ie 
meats. 

At Oappoqnin the pigs are hrongbt in at the loiver level and may 
also be landed from bai'ges on the Black Water. They are paid for as 
delivered, and, ai'ter resting, pass tlirongh tlie ahattoir, w'here they arc 
killed and the oifal and eareases separated. The oifal is handled so as 
to make the most of it, and fortunately there is a very large demand 
for (Ufa I products in the vicinity. 

The carcases are scalded, and the greater portion of the Indr ve- 
nmved on the scuttling table. .For singed bacon purposes the cai, ‘eases 
are Ihen passed through a singeing stack, where the remainder of flie 
liair is ixmioved by burning, and, at the same time, the rind is sbriiudled 
by the heat, such shrivelling imparting a particular llavonr to tlie meat,. 
d3ie suilxriitaneons fat is momentarily melted also, and this iiltiinately 
].Hvx)ines very hard in texture and gives tirmness to the sides. 

The Irish home trade in bacon is not for wdiat are known as f^Wilt- 
•slii re sides, but for hams and middles; lienee provision is also made- for 
tlie production of these, and the singeing part of the process is omitted, 
not being necessary for this trade. The processes for seahliiig, remov- 
ing tlie hair, and removing the ofFal are identical!, but from ])oint 
upwards they differ eoiisiderably. ' 

it is after the smlding in the case of - "‘^hams and. middles” qiigs and 
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after the singeing in, the case of pigs intended for “^^Wiltshire haeoiT^ 
fjiat the offal is removed. When the carcases have been cleansed they 
iu e hoisted into a hanging loft^ where the excess of animal heat is al- 
lowed to escape^ and where, when partially cooled, the carcases are 
divided into -sides. The secondary offal, consisting of the head, feet and 
lard, is next removed, after which the sides are placed in the chill room, 
where, hy the action of refrigerating nrtaehinery, they are reduced in 
teniperatnre to ahont 38 deg. F. When this has been aeconipli shed the 
side.- are trimmed and are taken into the curing cellars, wdiere they are 
pumped with a recognised pickle of fixed composition so that the enring 
material may come in contact with the tissues of the meat quickly. They 
are then laid down in stacks of ten sides, the one on top of the other, 
and a-s each one is so placed it is covered with an equal mixture of 
haeoii- enring antiseptic and saltpetre, on the top of which a heavy layer 
of fine salt is distrihnted. In this condition the sides are ^Tmred’’ — that 
is to say, the salt is melted by assimilation with the jnices of the meat, 
and in this process a certain quantity of the liquid contents of the tis- 
sties IS given n]) and runs away into receptacles provided for it in the 
cellar floors. 

Guriiig is mainly a process of decomposition, and it is not suffi- 
cient to merely impregnate tlie tissues of meat with a solution of salt 
to prodiice baeonv Certain putrefactive germs are always present in 
dead meat, and enring is a process of destruction which is partially sne- 
cessftil in breaking down some of the tissues of the meat, irrespective 
of the presence of salt (which is not antiseptic to many of the gei’ins), 
and in arresting the destruction of other tissues. Hence the llavoiir of 
the bacon produced, which is so different from that of fresh meat. 

The oidinary cure for a t^Wilts>hire sides^^ extends to about twelve 
or fourteen days, but the exigencies of trade often deniandv that^^ tt 
should he curtailed, and, as a consequence, bacon is frequently placed 
on the market which has only been in salt six or seven days. It is pb-^ 
vioiis, however, that the flavour of such meat cannot be so good as that 
which is kept for the full period. When the Wiltshire curing is com- 
pleted the bacon is wa^shed, packed in hales of various sizes, and sent 
away to the British markets; or it may he smoked, and similarly sent, 
in the sinokerl condition. Where the carcases have heeii prepared as 
hams, or inidclieS', and fore-ends, or other deseiiptions kxiown^^ i Iceal 
trade, there are variations in the details of curing, as also in flie treat- 
ment of heads, houghs, feet and other secondary offal, which have to 
be cured and prepared for various markets, though the enring principles- 
ixniain the same 

Two departments in a bacon factory which involve tlie exercise of 
iiLUeli ^kill are those concerned with sausage-making and lard -rendering. 

Tlie Cappoqiiin sausages have been sent to many parts of "tlie conn- 
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try, a:? ha ye also the minor products of black and white puddings, brawn, 
etc., and iiave earned for themselves a reputation as being of excel lent 
quality. So also in the lard department, much success lias been achieved 
and m extensive demand created. 

ft goes without saying that the machinery and appliances in such 
a factory are of the very best possible^ kind. The engineers who are 
responsible for the factory have devoted something like a quarter of a 
century as specialists to the mamifaeture of the various appliances iieccs- 
snuj in bacon factories, and brought them to great perfection. The 
principal rec[uireinents are a boiler and engine, along ivith powerful re- 
fiigeraiing machinery (which latter is applied so as to maintain the cel- 
lars at abonl 42 deg. F. and the ehill-'room at 38 deg. F.), and the various 
appliances used in sausage and lard-making. There are, of course, nnuiy 
minor details which enter into the successful equipment of a modern 
bacon factory, the uses and necessity for which can only be learned by 
intimate aeijuaintance. 

On the whole, it is satisfactory to be able to say that the Cappoquin 
venture has met with considerable success, and the factory should be 
instruineiitai in demonstrating to others that the industry of Ijacon 
curing can he carried on as successfully in Ireland as elsevdiere. Tlie 
demand for its produce also shows that there is room for niany sncb 
factories, in addition to which it should be borne in irund that the de- 
maiid for pig products in Great Britain is extensive and is very much 
upon the increase. 

It o]3ly remains to add that to make a permanent success of the 
venture iinieh will depend upon the management, and it is satisi'actory 
i() know lliat Mr. Keane, while taking a continuously active part in the 
administration of the factory himself, has the assistance of a skilled and 
capable manager in Mr. T. G. Mansfield, who was for many years asso- 
<d.a ted with the largest bacon facto'xy in Cork. The general staff of the 
factory, also, are well up to their work, and have, all in their own par- 
ticular wny, contributed to the prosperity which the factory has so far 
attained. 


The following addition to the Eegulations under the Coast Fisheries 
Act, 1906, as published under Government Kotiee No. 17, 1907, has been 
made by the Governor in Council, in pursuance of Section 32 of the Act : 
■~16a.^The taking, capture or destruction of Shrimps, Prawns, Grabs or 
Cray&h % torchlight or under the attraction of any other form of arti- 
ficial light, except by persons duly licensed to capture such Crustacea, is 
.'forbidden.. ''' 4 . 
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A Year Among the 

Orchards of Nova Sootiam 


By Cecil IL Hoopee 

(x4 Paper Bead before the Royal HorticuUiiral Society, London.). 


(Con I in iied.) 


Notes oe the Yields of Feuit, 

At Cornwallis Eectory there is an old French Yonpariel apple tree 
probahly 150 years okl, measuring 10 feet girth one foot from ihe 
groan cl. 'riie Eector, the Eer. F. J . H. Axford, told me that daring the 
tA) yearb he lias lieen there the amount of fruit from it has varied from 
tvro liarrels nj) to 16, the average being nine harrek. 

At Wolfville, in 1896, from Mr. Elliott SmitlFs orchard, 20 barrels 
ivere gathered from three Gravenstein trees 25 years old. In the same 
\'ear from the farms on. Canard Street, 50,000 barrels of apples were 
gathered within a distance of niile.5 along the road. 

Iir the Gixspereaux Valley 1,700 barrels were gathered froni 13 
acH'es of orchard belonging to Mr. Gntridge. 

Strawberries, 100 hnshels or 3,200 quarters jier acre, I was in- 
formed, was an average yield, 5,000 being exeeptioiially good. Price 
Qsnally 5d. to 7-|d. per quart, but sometimes as low as .Sircl. Staw- 
berries are grown on the ‘^'’matted row^'* system. 

Iiaspl)erries, 2,000 quarts average, 5,000 very good : price 4d. to (id. 
per qnart. 

Blackberries, 2,000 average, about the same price as ixrspbeiTies. 

Cranberries, 50 to 100 barrels of 150 ibs. Piice 25s. to 30s. 

Price paid for picking all berries, ^4, per quart. 

Potatoes are extensively grown and exported to Cuba. Burbanks, 
early and late Eose and Chilis are among the varieties most grown. 
The average yield is ahont 200 bushels per acre, iiriee varying from Is. 
3d. to 3s., according to season. 

Varieties op Fruit Chie:fly Grown in Nova Scotia. 

Apples .,- — Gravenstein and Banks^ Eed C4ravensteiii are ht for ship- 
ping about tlie middle of September. Baldwin, the most widely grovni 
of any variety. King of Tompkins Chmity, very high qiiality, bi^^ rather 
sliy hearer. Nonpariel eoinmands a very high price, which is in its prime 
ill the following Ha 3 ror June; it is mostly grown in Annapolis County, 
iiibstoiie Pipphi, the best apple of English origin. Golden Eusset com- 
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iiuiiids tlie highest priee^ but shy. needs high feeding. Ben .Davis still 
seils fairly well, but is poorer than the Western Ben Davis. Northerii 
Spy. Bhe Bishop Pippin or Belle Iflenr, introduced by Bishop inglis, 
the first Bishop of Nova Scotia, is ninch grown for home use, l)at dtxrs 
not stand sliipping. Blenheijn Orange, one of the most po|)uJai’; boih 
ieavtis and fruit very free from '*scab/^ Fallawater. Eliode Islaml 
Ihreenmg. 

Pears, — Bartlett or Williams’ Bon Chretien, Clapp’s Favorite, Flenu 
ish Beauty, as standards. (In Ontario, Dnehesse d’Angonleme is iivueh 
grown as a dwurrf.) 

Peaches , — Early Crosby and Early x\lexander. 

Phivis. — Moer’s Arctic, Lombard, Greengage, Mngnuin Bonnm, and 
Bradslnnv. The wood of the Enropean. and American varieties are siil)- 
jeet to a \ery destnietiYe fungoid disease, ^“Blaek Knott” (Ploivri(jhlia 
worh)sa)y wliieh I trust we may never get in England, but from tliis 
disease the Japanese varieties are almost entirely free. Burbank, Wiek- 
•son and Abundance are the most popular Japanese sorts. 

Gtoose’berries and Currants are hut little grown. The American varie- 
ties of gooseberry are small, the best being the Downing. Engiish vai'i(3" 
ties of gooseberry are so susceptible to the American, gooseberry mildew 
that they are very little grown. Ked ciiirants fruit well, bin liiaek cur- 
rants do not thrive. 

Raspherries . — Cnthbert, Marlborough, both of American origin. 

Bldct’herries, — Snyder, of AmeTieaii origin. 

Slrawherries. — Wilson’s and Crescent Seedlings arc mostly grown in 
:idternat8 rows; Parker Earle, a new variety, is highly reciiininended. 
Fni’opean vai’iefies do not thrive on tlic American (h3n(ine:iit. 

Cherries are largely grown nroiind Bear Eiver and Digby ; it is a 
district in wdiieh w^ild cherry and oaks grow naturally in the woods, 
Black and Wliiie Hearts and Frerudi are tlie varieties mostly grtjvvm 

Cranberries are obtained wild from thcj North. Mountain and near 
the lakes. 

Om •iiABD Implements. 

Some of the best orchard implements I saw in use in Nova, Scotia 
,, were: — 

Pornonea Pump (Gould’s Mannfactnring Co., Seneca Falls, New 

Eclipse Pump (Morrill & Morley, Benton Harbour, xMiichigan). Both 
of these pumps have hard brass working parts complete, fitted on a 40- 
gallon barrel, with hose, bamboo rod, and double Verniorel nozzle, *3 
los.; carriage to Loudon, singly, about 24s. 

L 'Fhc SpiuyyMoto'.r''Ptimp,Mnanufacte^^^ Spray4Mx)tor,;0''o., 

London, Ontario, is probably the most largely used of any pump now 
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on the niaxket in the Province. Several power sprayers jiiade l:>y tlus 
company, and run liy a gasoline engine^ are also in nse. 

Orchard Spring Tooth Harrow (Syracuse Chilled Co., Syaense, 
N.Y.), £3 15s. 

As an example to ns in co-operation amongst farmers and Govern- 
ment aid to agrienlture^ I will give a short aeeoniit of the work of the 
Nova Scotia Frnit Growers'’ Association, its School of ITortienltiire, the 
Nova Scotia 0 trice of Agriculture, and the Canadian Govorninent De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association 
was forjned in 1863, when the acreage under fruit was probably about 
2,500 acres. In 1893 it was estimated that there were 12,000 acres of 
bearing orchard, with 8,000 more of young trees. In 1871 apple's were 
tirst sent to England. In 1896, a good year, it is estimated that 750,000 
barrels were produced, of which 150,000 were exported to England, and 
500,000 barrels in 1901. It is estimated that there are two million apple 
trees in A^ova Scotia, and that not 10 per cent, of the land suitaljlo tor 
apple culture has yet been planted. The Association has for its objects: 

Idle increase of cultivation of the various kinds of fruit, 

■rhe spreading of inforniation as to the best methods of cultivating, 
packing and shipping fruit. 

The discussion of subjects of mutual interest, as freight rates by 
rail and steamer, ventilation on steamer, handling of barrels on em- 
barking and diseiribarking to prevent damage, condition of fruit oii arri- 
val in markets, possible new markets. 

Guee a year, in February, it has a three days’ session at Wolfville, 
ai which papers are read and discussed. I attended it in 1898, and 
thought it must be very valuable to the fanners, who attend in large 
numbers. Each member receives the printed report, d'he yearly isiib- 
scripijon is a dollar (4s. 2d.). The Seerelary is S. C. Parkeiy Berwick, 
Nova' Scotia. ' v " , , , 

At the Halifax Industrial Exhibition in October there was a line 
exhihithm of apples, plums, cherries, pea(^ies and grapes from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick under the management of the Assoihation. 

The Nova Scotia School OR Hortioclture 
was establislied at Wolfville in 1894 by the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, assisted by a Government grant. Horticulture, Botany and 
Microscopic Botany are taught by an able professor, F, 0. Sears. The 
School consists of a class-room wdth a good eollectioii of English, Cana- 
dian, and American books on Hoidieulturo,: Florticuulii^ jounmls, ahmit 
twelve good riiicroseopes, and. a collection of pressed wild jilants. Be- 
neath tlio class-room is a potting-shed, or workshop, and adjoining ,\- 
gla,-s house with economic and ornamental plants and llowers, i]i whici) 
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gj’afiiiigj budding and propagation can be taught during winter. Tlieix) 
is also a root-cellar, in which apple stocks for root-grafting during win- 
ter are kept. Surrounding the school are ornaineiital grounds, with a 
iiursery of ruling fruit and other trees and plants close by. 

llie liortienltural course is at present confined mostly to the pro- 
pagation of plants and to fruit-growing, dealing with wlnd-hreaks, pro- 
tec'tioii from frost, setting out and planting, tillage, manuring, cover 
crops, renoYatioii of old orchards, grafting, budding, the life histories 
01 fungi and insects, spraying, harvesting and packing of the fruit, cold 
storage, etc. The School of Horticulture is attached to the Wolf villa 
University. 

The classes are held during the winter months from November to 
the end of April. Having myself attended the course, I cannot speak 
too liighly of it. 

The course is free, and farmers are invited to come and look round 
at aiyy time, attend any lecture, and bring any questions. Although 
there are such exceptional advantages, there are but few wdio attend 
reguiaiiy. 

Tile following were the Text Books used at the School of Hortieul- 
inre in winter, ISOT-S (they are excellent hooks): — 

‘"The Principles of Fruit Growing,^^ by Prof. L. H. Bailey, *of Cor- 
nell 'University; ""The Spraying of Plants,’' hy E. G. Lodeman; ""Tiie 
iNursery Book/b by Prof. Bailey: ""The Pruning Book/''' by Prof. Bailey; 
all juiblished by llie Macmillan Co., Hew York and Lonulon. Price ahovit 
as. each. 


The milk stool should he used to sit on and not to pound tlie (iow 
witli. , , . 


It niay not he known to every reader that 1 inch, of rain represents 
100 tons per acre, and that 30 indies means 3,000 tons per acre, or, io 
be still more sensational, 300,000 tons of water on 100 aci’es of land in 
each year. Such are, however, the absolute- facts, and show very clearly 
how futile would be our efforts to ""water" our fields as the gardener 
waters his little plots. To calculate the vast ainourit of water which falls 
upon the square mile of country in the course of a year would be easy, but 
the weiglit of water thus precipitated would be beyond tbe powers of 
imagination'to^ grasp.' 




CAPPOQUIN BACON FACTORY.— III. 

The sing-eing’ furnace is an important appliance in preparing “Wiltshire ” bacon. The pigs after being scalded and 
partially i scraped are hoisted up through the singeing furnace head first. There they are burned for about a quarter 
of a minute, and then are withdrawn when they present a very black appearance. They are then scraped and cleansed. 
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Moiasses for Morses, 


SLJMMAEIES OP OBSEEVATIOPS. 


In oEr Jaiiuar}' issue we published a ieiter from the Managing Director^ 
Tlie Molassine Co., Ltd. (Mr. B. H. Ebstein)^ on the siibjeet of the feed- 
ing value of molasses for horses; and with his letter Mr. Ebstein for- 
warded a copy of a brochure by Col. hlunn^ the P.Y.O. of the British 
Ariiiy in South Africa, on sugar foods. We have at various times pub- 
lished information regarding the value of molasses for stocky and some 
of the points referred to by Col. hlmin will be found of much value by 
those interested in the question of feeding molasses. 

The advantages of sugar-feeding for broken-windecl horses have long 
been known, and Col. hTunn publishes a, summary of the observations 
wlrich have from time to time been made by various authorities on the 
subject. 

j\Ir. Trasbot a long time ago recommended the mixture of a certain 
amount of molasses in the fee<i of l)roken-winded liorsen He ;viys: 
^‘■'Molasses assists and regulates the respiration, whieli is deranged in 
cases of broken wind, and gives the animals a brilliant coat as well as a 
healthy appearance,'"' 

M. Cornevin says: ^“Molasses is not only useful as a food, but also 
is a highly valuable therapeutic agent in those cases of disorganised re- 
spiration known as a /broken windy" which are so common. Eor a long 
time it lias been known that sugar and honey improved the condition of 
broken-Avinded horses, and in the last century several practitioners, 
amongst whoin 1 may iiiention M. Mannechez, veterinary surgeon, of 
Arras, and M. I)ccroinbecc|ue, of Sens, pointed out how molasses mixed 
in the food improved tlie condition of broken-windecl horses. M. 
Deehambre, in his report to the Food Congress of 1889, points ont the 
same as a preventive in intestinal diseases: (1) increase of appetite and 
power of digestion; (2) as a sliglit laxative and stimulant in cases of 
atony of the intestine."" 

A German agricnlturist, M. G. Goertz, whose liorses Avere very bard 
W'orked, remarks: ‘■'Cilthongh Avell fed, my horses carried dull coats, and 
looked bad, also Were constantly subject to colie; but the use of inolasseB 
in their food has been most successful, their coats noAAy looking bright and 
wWl, and there is a coniplete clisappearance of colic from amongst them.'^ 

Air the working horses received their ord in feed of oats and beans, 
of AAdiich 500 grammes (about 1 fi.').) Avere replaced by 1 kilogramme (2-20 
lbs.) of Molassine Meal. In about three days they got used to the' 
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change^ and ate it greedily. One day^ the Molassme Meal being omitted^ 
they fed badly. It was also noticed that attacks of colic diiniiiislied, and 
certain horses that had been subject to this eoinplaint greatly iiuprovccl 
in condition. During the past two years there has not been a serious case 
of coliC;, and only one slight one^ which recoyered in an hour. Ifurtln 
more; it w'as noticed that all the horses" coats iniproyGd; particularly 
those that were emplo 3 red on the land; and they fed well. J luring tlie 
hard work of the autinnn and winter carting beetroots l-ol)!) kiaygraniines 
(3-30 lbs.) of Molassine Meal were given (Grandean). 

The following extract is taken from the ‘Tnstruetions for Feeding 
Horses on Active Service in the German Army^^ : Molassine Meal iin 

creases the appetite and stimulates digestion; it is recommended for use 
after antiiniii manoeuvres as a preventive against colic.'’'''’ 

Ill large studs of working horses the two elrief causes of ('olic are 
overwork and overfeeding, and the greater number of deaths is due to 
disease of the digestive system, i'5 per eeiit., whereas it lias been proved 
that wiiere sugar-feeding is practised, it has been reduced to from -h) to 
50 per cent, of the total. Nearly all veterinary surgeons agree that it has 
a benefieial effect on the coat and general state of health and, condition, 
wliile at the same time it increases the capacity of work. 

Being a stimulant of both appetite and digestion, sugar is par ex- 
ceUence a food for horses that are convalescent from digestive troubles 
with loss of appetite, as well as those of the upper air passages, in which 
latter eases it can be advantageously combined with honey. 

For sick animals that are unable to work, such as on recovery :''rom 
an operation, sugar with a certain amount of liay is aiiiple. It furtliei- 
more seems to prevent laminitis and congestion of the feet, wlvich is so 
likely to eoiue on witli prolonged eonlinenieut to the stable, and^j at the 
same time, is cheaper tliaii the usual grain, bran, and hay ration. 

Sugar is not only the chief source of muscular foi'(;e and heat, but 
also a most important factor in the foraiation of fat in cattle, as lias i teen 
shown by the experiments of MM. Marcker, Ziuinierniaim & Albert, and 
it is well known tliat sugar is forbidden in tlu* legiine o! jH'i'. om' iiridi'r- 
going treatment for obesity; and in sugar plantations, when the cane is 
being cut, the native labourers are in the habit of eating it, and at tliis 
season of the year greatly iiierease in sm: 

M. Grandeau is of opinion that sugar is of the highest value in 
fattening stock, always' provided that a sufficiency of nitrogeiioiis rnaterial 
is supplied in conjunction, with it, and M. Sanson has noted tliat heifers 
have greatly increased in weight when fed on it. 

M. Mallievre points out that with pigs sugar not only increases 
weight, but the bacon: cures.;hett|p|p^;hrin^ and M. Dechaitibre lias' ob- 
served the, same, with' sheep. ■ 



xUo'LASSiilS i’OK HOBSiuS. oo i 


The value of cake molasses having been proved^ 1 kilogramme 
2'20 lbs. per head of Molassine Meal was fed to the working cattle 
daily^ gradually increased to 2.500 kilogrammes (5*50 Ihs.) ; but this 
‘quantity did not agree with them^ and had to be reduced to- 2 kilogrammes 
lbs.). The animals^ which were then at work both at the plough 
and harrow^ did well on it^ and their skins greatly improved in condition. 

Young Stock . — Young animals from two to three years old that 
were fattening were profitably fed on l-oOO kilogrammes (3-30 lbs.) per 
diem of Molassine Meal. The use of crude molasses with beetroot leaves 
ist not advisable on account of the large quantity of salts contained^ but 
the aciiiiixtiire of peat moss decreases cases of diarrhcea. The quantity 
of from 250 to 350 grammes (;| to f Tbs.) can be given to young stock 
with profit. 

Milck Goivs.—Bimo Fovember^ covrs that have calved have been kept 
.separate, and, in additio.n to their ordinary feed/liave^ for the last two 
year?, been getting 2 kilograinmes (d-tO lbs. of Molassine Meal. The 
quantity of tlie milk was increased, and the quality improved,, and the 
animals were in jierfect Tiealth and condition. 

M. P. 'Hoppe has made an exhaustive series of experiments at tiie 
University of Leipsic into the value of molasses in feeding milking cows. 
Those used for the experiment xvere fed 2*500 kilogrammes (5*50 Tbs,) 
per head per diem. It was found to increase the quantity of milk, but if 
2-500 kilogrammes were exceeded the quantity of butter was dim iiiishedj 
but not tlie percentage of casein^ and the taste of both milk and butter was 
not lilfeeted in this way. 

M. A. Gultmanii says : ^^'Last year I fattened 945 bullocks for the’ 
Moscow market on 5 kilogrammes (about 11 Tbs.) of molasses per head 
per diem in an average of ninety days.’’ 

Mb Miserez^ who was deputed by the Agricultural Society of lierzele. 
East Phinders,, to report on the matter^ has arrived at the following 
conclusions:— ' 

1. Molasses is a most wholesome food^ greatly relished by cattle; it 
increases the quantity of milk, and improves its cpiality. 

2. Tlie use of molasses has allowed the food to be iiiereased in a 
ratio of 1-5, without any detrimental effects either to the xnilk or butter. 

These numerous experiments show how advantageously molasses may 
be employed in replacing a portion of eake^ the use of which is attended 
with certain flifficulties. The method by wliicli c.il-eafces are inanufacrured 
is most important. Those in which sulphuric acid and other chemicals 
have been used should be discarded, as they are likely to cause gastro- 
tmteritis. The excessive use, of cotton cake, ])olh dccorticate-d aud un- 
defnrticated, is dangerous, and will cause slow poisoning and abortion; 
and certain others, especially those made from plants belonging to the 
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natural order Cruciferae (mustard, rape, etc.), impart a disagreeable 
smell and colour to tlie meat, milk, and butter. 

By sugar-feeding animals fatten quicker, and in the ease of working 
oxen will be in better condition for the butcher if, by reiuson of an 
aeeident or for any other cause, slaughter is necessary; they also fatten 
quicker if for any otiier reason it is necessary to take them out of work 
and use them for this purpose. In the pre|)aration of feeding cakes tiiere 
in a certain amount of fraud practised by un-erapulous persons, and so;, c 
samples are on the market which, if not perilously noxious — as sometimes 
is the case — consist of rubbish, wdiicli is sold at the price of the genuine 
aitieles. The use of molasses will prevent such useless stulf being palmed 
off on the stock-owner, and not oiih- save his pocket, but prevent loss 
through deterioration in quality of meat, milk, or butter. 

Tlie most iinpoitaiit uieans of perfecting a biced after careful selei” 
tion of parents is a rational system of feeding, and the Engli>sh saying 
that ^^Breeding is produced through tlie mouth” should guide us, as 
England stands first in the production of stud animals of all sorts. 

Breeders are still too prone to feed their stock by rule of thumb, 
and: under an irrational system of feeding animals have little powers of 
resistance to disease, the result being bad both from a hygienic and 
economic point of view. 

Sugar-feeding is the most practical remedy, not only from the 
butcher’s but also the dairyman’s point of view, as w-ell as a valuable pre- 
ventive to certain diseases and accidents caused by cakes, pulps, brewer’s 
grains, or damaged food of aiqy description. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, the conclusion must be jumped at 
that sugar can be substituted entirely for tlie grain ration. A certain 
proportion is absolutely necessary, as it contains the phosiphates and 
nitrogenous eonstitiieiits that are essential for the repair of tlie tissues, 
especially the bones. 

According to Marcker & Alberi;, overfeeding on molasses (say 
kiiograrnmes, 13’20 lbs.) has a deleterious e;ffect on the bones. lJuriiig 
the course of their experiments one of their subjects died, and Marcker 
attributed the cause to Want of lime and pliosplioric acid, also to tlm 
formation of acids in the digestive system, which, by lowering the 
degree of alkalinity in the blood, acted as a solvent on the plios])hate of 
lime in the bones. Marcker added 50 grammes (about 1 lb.) of phos- 
phate per head per diem to the ration of molasses, and the trouble ceased ; 
and he advises, if more than 4 kilogrammes (8- 80 lbs.) per 1,000 kilo- 
grammes (2-, 200 bxs-) live wmglit is fed, the giving of 100 grammes (2-20 
fts.) of bi-basic phosphates per 100 kilogrammes (220 lbs.) live we:ight. 
Tliis is most iiiiportaiit, and is deserving of eonsidenition by all stc.rlo- 
■'owners, ' : 
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This system of feeding being in its infancy in Franee, large quan- 
tities should be given^ as its effect on the bones is not quite understood, 
and only by experiment can this be accurately determined. Neverthe- 
less, a large number of observations have been made, and have, beyond 
doubt, established the fact that if used judiciciisly nothing is to be 
feared on this score from sugar. 

Tlie proporlion of mineral salts given with molasses require careful 
attention. All the salts contained in the cane juice are also found in 
molasses; they are chiefly those of potash and complex organic acids in a 
proportion of from iO to 11 per cent., and require to be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Developing the Meat Industry. 


LECTURE BY MK. LOUDON M. DOUGLAS. 


A TmcTURE was given at Goveiitry recently by Mr. Loudon M. 
Douglas, of the College of Agriculture, Edinburgh, oirthe subject of 
the Development of the Meat Industry. There was a large audience 
present, amongst wb.oni were the Medical Officers staff and the mem- 
bers of the Meat Purveyors^ Association of Coventry and the surround- 
ing towns. The chair was occupied by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Lee. 

Professor Douglas referred at the outset to the fact that Coventry 
still had the system of private slaughter houses, ’which would, it vras 
to be hoped, give place in due time to a central ahattoir. 

The early history of the meat trade was wrapt in obscurity and 
the first attempt to regularise the business was under the Mosaic law. 
Since that period very little had been done by way of putting our prin- 
cipal food supply upon a satisfactory basis. In ancient times the slaugh- 
ter of animals was carried out by the priest, and it was forbidden to 
consume the blood, because it was looked upon as the ^%eat of the 
soul.’^ Even as late as 300 a.d. the Eomans carried out the slaughter- 
ing in the Forum under the eyes of the gods> but from that time a 
gradual change came over the whole business. During the middle 
ages the Trade Guilds sprang into existence, and one of the most power- 
ful leagues was the Fleshersf Guild, which was represented in every 
town of any consequence* The Guilds became so powerful that they 
ultimately controlled the municipalities, and as a matter of fact be- 
gan to abuse their power. In 1835 they were abolished, and from that 
date on to 1888 there was no regulation of the meat industry at all. 
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At that date the National federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 
eanie into existence, and it had become, in so far as the IJnited King- 
dom was concerned, a national institution, which had about 20,000 
members, amongst whom wore the leading meat purveyors in the eouin 
try. This federation had formulated certain demands which had not 
yet been gTanted, but there was every prospect of that being accom- 
plished in the near future. These demands were that provision should 
be made for the humane treatment of live stock in transit on land and 
vsea. It was asked that eompensation should be paid for the carcases 
of animals confiscated because of the discovery of tuberculosis on fost- 
viortem examination. In so far as private slaughter houses were con- 
cerned, the federation did not oppose their being abolished, but tliey 
required eompensation for such, as this general action was stated to he 
in the public interest. The meat purveyors also demanded uniform 
system of meat inspection, and quite lately they further demanded ft 
warrant from farmers with the live stock that they sold in open market. 

Althongh none of these dem.ands have so far been satisfied, tlu}- 
organisation of Meat Traders’ Associations had become so extensive 
Ihroughout the ITiiited Kingdom that there wus very little doubt 'l)ut 
that legislation wmild follow upon the lines desired. The principn,! 
interest lay in the subject of technical education, as the meat purvevois 
recognised that, while they handled the principal food supply of the; 
nation, no opportunities had ever been offered them of acquiring a 
knowledge of the technique of the business. Hence, they •were at a 
disadvantage in comparison with meat inspectors wdio ■were placed over 

Tlie first acadeinie course that had been instituted in the United 
Kingdom was started at the College of Agrienlture, Edinburgh, and 
had been completely successful, and it had given rise to the gerieral 
desire for similar eoiirses throughout the country. There was no rextson 
why the meat tiude, with all its various technical details, should not 
be 031 as high a level as any other profession in the conn try, and there 
was little doubt tliat if the present agitation was continued Init that 
such a desirable end would he reached. 

The lecture was illusti’ated with demonstrations of the use of 
humane slaughtering apparatus and ako with a largo assortment of lan- 
tern 3 )ietnres, which ivere followed with great interest by all present. 


DGii’t throw money away by feeding a lot of culls and drones. Also 
lunieraber that old hens do: not lay pay so well as pullets or year- 
img hens.'. ' ' 
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Export of Fruit, 


SOME USEFUL HINTS AND INFOEMATION. 


TiiE Cape Departnieiit of Agrieiilture has reeentl^r issued a circular to 
fruit growers containing a large amount of valuable information rela- 
tive to the requirements of the London market., the kinds of fruit to- 
export, ^ind so forth; aad^ in view of the interest which this subject has 
for fruit growers in Natal at the present thne^ we think no apology 
is needed for reproducing the circular in full. 

The eircular is as follows: — 

It lias been decided by the Department of Agriculture^, with thC' 
eoneurreneo of representatives of all branches of the fruit export trade,, 
tliat the Government scheme for the export of fruit in operation during 
llie past two seasons shall he discontinued. It will therefore be neces-' 
sary for all shippers during the forthcoming season to make visions 
for the sale of their f'riiit through agencies appointed at their own in- 
s tan CO in London, but the Department of Agrieultiire will continue tO’ 
extend to the industry such measure of advice and encouragement as- 
may be essential. It is not intended thai itinerant instructors in fruit 
packing shall be employed at the instance of the Government in future,, 
and the following notes on the various factors which enter into the 
successful preparation of Cape fruits for oversea raarkets are prepared 
vrith a view to placing before the farmers of the Colony the resiilts^^o 
the past two years^ experimental work. 

It may be laid clown at once as a funclamental principle governing 
the whole fruit export trade that only friiii of the very highest quality- 
can, with any hope of proft, be exported.* and it cannot be too strongly 
urged that the standard of excellence must be in aecordance with the 
jud.gment of European markets, and not the judgment of the South: 
African growci*. Frequently, during the past two seasoins, frint growers,, 
with co.usideral)i.e show of reason, contended that their prodxichs were 
of an exceptional character, hut unfortunately it was hut too often dis-: 
covered that the article when placed upon the market 'was regarded by 
the consumer from an, altogether different point of view, with consider- 
able iiiianeial loss to the shipper. Moreover, not merely .must tho; 
variety be suitable, but the seleetion of the fru.it itself must receive the 
closest attention, and every process, affecting its seleetion, packing and 
traiisport must be attended to with the most scntpnlous care. 

In view of these considerations the following rules are laid down 
at the outset for the guidance’ of all who’ propose to place Cape friiit. 
on .IDiropean inarkets. 
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L The BEST EEUiT^ and the highest quality only"^ must he 
shipped. 

IL The export trade should only enilnaee tliose variveties ajr- 
proved of in European markets. 

III. Emit must not merely be of the highest quality, and the 

APPEOVED YAEiETY;, blit must be uniform in sij?:e, degree 
of ripeness and colour. 

IV. The selection of export fruit must rigorously exclude all 

marJeed or mjured fruits^ and in the case of grapes, sniall, 
broken or unripe berries, 

V. The packages and packing material must he of the sizes 
and qnalicy as nearly as possible hereafter described. 

VI. The branding of boxes must be strictly attended to. 

VII. The eliinatic conditions affecting the picking of fruit must 
be constantly kept in view. 

VIII. In order to reduce the period of time in cold storage to a 
miniinmn, the instrnedions hereafter laid down must be 
strictly observed. 

IX. The loading of fruits at railway stations and sidings should 
be personally supervised by the shipper. 

I. Quality of Fruit. — The reports of the Trades’ Commissioner on 
the shipments of the past season^ as well as the special reports of the 
various agents of the Fruit Exporters’ Association and private', ship- 
perS;, indicate a deplorable lack of accurate knowledge as to the quality 
•of fruit fit for shipment in the Colony. Fotwithstanding the fact that 
the general reports of the Trades’ Commissioner constantly call atten- 
tion to the inferior quality of a large percentage of the fruit consigned 
do London for distribution in Great Britain and on the Continent (and 
the special reports to individual shippers constantly emphasise the same 
points), fruit falling considerably short of the standard required was 
-still sent forward. It cannot be too earnestly impressed upon all fruit 
growers that the person who pays the piper calls for the tune, and that 
therefore the South African opinion of export fruit is not by any 
means jinal, and the closest attention must be paid to every suggestion 
^of defective standards reported by the Government representative and 
shippers’ own agents. 

TL. Yarieties of Fruit, — The Trades’ Commissioner, having given 
’the most careful attention to the market conditions during the past 
’two seasons, and after constant consultation with the principal fruit 
factors in Great Britain, supplies the following information on the 
varmties of fruit most likely to prove remunerative for export. The 
varieties set down are as nearly as possible placed in the order of their 
popularity, and shippers should have the most careful regard to this 
border of precedence in preparation and packing. 
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_■ . ^... 1. ■PLTJMS. , „ 

‘'Sat.-iiiiia.'" ‘^'Wicksoii.^'^ ^“^Apple.^^ 

The, "Satsiuim'^ • has. been in .partieular demancl. althoiigh a very 
Ihiiited quantity of this yariety has been forwarded from the Cape. In 
the plinn trade eyery elf or t •should be made to produce large fruits ot 
the most attraetiye colours. 

“Burbanks'’ are generally condemned as unsuitable^ and should not 
be e 3 ;portGd, 

2. Peaches. 

“'Early xAiexander.” “Waterloo.^ ^Prigg^s Eed May.^^ 
varieties of tiie red melting type of f reestone.” 

The two following varieties are qiopular with the trade, but must 
be good samples: — ^ - ■ 

’'’“Eoyal George.” ^^GladstoneP 

111. the peach trade the grower must make himself acquainted with 
the requirements of the market, and strictly comply with the hist ruc- 
tions ol: tliose engaged in distribution. The joint opinion of the lead- 
ing memiiers of the London fruit trade is that any variety of peach to 
wiiieh the following description may he applied can be shipped: — 

“The market requires a fairly large peach, as round and with as 
much colour as possible. It must have a white flesh and must 
be a freestone. There is not the slightest use shipping a yel- 
loiv peach, no matter hoiv good its flavour is. Any fruit with 
a poor colour, or a long point, is quite unsuitable.” 

It is to be hoped that shippers will give the most careful attention 
to the.se points as during the past season large quantities of peaches 
were put upon the market wholly undesirable in the Buropean trade. 

3. Peaks. 

“Bon Chretien.” “Cornice,” or under its Cape names Eueric dn 
Eois, Flemish Beauty and Eustenburg. “Louise Bonne.” “Beiirre Bose.” 
“WinterdN’elis.'’ “Beurre Hardy.” “Gloiit Moreeau.” “D^Angouleine.” 
“ClairgGau” is recommended, but should be branded “stewing.” “Soii- 
venir dii Congres” is popular but second grade. “Eastei*” is thought 
to be too late. “Clapps’ Favourite.” 

4. Grakes. 

During the past season Barbarossa made the highest prices and 
travelled well. 

Herniitage was in good demand, hut there was a general complaint 
that the berries qvere too small. 

Eed iranepoot was mneh sought for, but the colour must be good,, 
and all small berries removed from the hunches before packing. 

White Hanepoot docs not usually reach the market with a. suffi- 
cieutly attractive appearance. 
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Keitlier Bed nor White Hanepoot travel as well as other varieties 
of Cope grapes. 

Eaisin Blanc travelled well, and generally reached the market in 
sound condition. 

^‘Black Prince'^ grapes must not be ‘Shipped, and the small white 
variety called ^"^Erench Grape” is quite unfit for export. 

The order of varieties is placed thus : — 

Barbarossa. Bed Hanepoot. Hermitage. Eaisin Blanc. 

5. Melons. 

It will be necessary to make further experiments on the most 
favourable cold storage temperature for the oversea transport of melons, 
but during the past season the '^‘'Winter Melon” and a variety called 
'Hiejudeire” travelled best and secured highest prices. Both are smooth 
skinned varieties. All melons of the '^aeed” or “netted” kind arrived 
in bad condition. Shippers must pay particular attention tO' the size 
■of this fruit in demand in the market, as a large quantity exported in 
ll'OS were either too small or too large. The fruits should be from 
four to six inches in diameter, and anything varying considerably from 
this dimension should not he shipped. European markets are not pre- 
pared to take large quantities of melons, and the shipments during the 
forthcoming season should not exceed 200 cases per week. 

AVith reference to apricots, it is strongly impressed upon all ship- 
pers that this fruit is not regarded as a first-class dessert, and that 
inferior apricots are largely used for cooking purposes. There is, how- 
over, always a demand for a limited quantity of large and w'ell-eoloured 
fruit for dessert purposes, but Mr. Chiappini limits the weekly demand 
for the London trade for the fruit eligible for this class to 500 eases 
per week. 

So far as miscellaneous fruits such as quinces, pomegranates and 
greuadiilas are coiieerned, it is not suggested that a large trade can, 
at least for some time to come, be developed. Limited quantities are 
acceptable, and if carefully selected and well coloured will have a profit- 
able sale, but they must be of such appearance as will commend them, 
as much for table decoration as for actual use. 

111. 8 electio'n of Fruit . — In the selection of fruit the special points 
to be attended to are:— 

(a) The degree of ripeness must as nearly as possible be deter- 
niined with a view to the fruit being presented for sale 
after the oversea journey in the most attractive manner. 

^ ^ extremely difficmlt to lay. down rules wlm^^^^^ may be 

of any praetical use to fruit growers bn the ripeness of 
fruit for packing, and the only -suggestion w’lihb can be 
niade here is that fruit farmers who have already very 
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little or no experience of the preparation of fniit for ex- 
port should visit those packers who have been engaged in 
the industry for years, and who will be qnite wiuing to 
afford practical demonstration based on results of ex- 
perience. 

(h) The condition of all fruit intended for shipment must be 
as nearly perfect as possible. The fruit must be quite 
sound, free from marks or deformities of any kind, and 
true to type. 

(c) The size must not he less than the dimensions given in the 

appendix attached to this bulletin which sets forth the 
minimum sizes for each kind of fruit. 

(d) Uniformity from every point of view must he strictly ;rd- 
hered to with reference to the size, colour and shape, so 
that a package when opened will present as neat and regu- 
lar appeiirance as possible. 

(e) In the case of grapes, it must once and for all he imdeT- 

stood that the thinning of hunches is absolutely impera- 
tive, the experience of past seasons being that a hand- 
some hunch with comparatively few berries, biit^ oi good 
size, fairly loose on the stalk and well coloured fetched 
far higher prices than thickly-loaded bunches of tineven- 
sized berries. 

(/) In picking grapes laterals must always remain attached to 
the main stem of the hunch — that is, a small piece of 
the stalk on either side of the stem hearing the grapes 
must he allowed to adhere to the stem itself. 

(g) In the case of all fruife, had, weak, small, hadly-coloured 
and unripe fruits or berries must be absohitely excluded. 

(To he continued.) 


Working with good machinery is a pleasure. When you get an 
implement get the best, and keep it in prime shape. 


In breeding stock of all kinds the best results are reached through 
the watchful eye and willing hand directed by skill and judgment in- 
volved'' in Imeeding and feeding. ' ’ 
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The Citrus Orchard. 

Ko more iinportnot matter can occupy the minds of the majority of Natal 
fruit-growers during the month of April than that of preparedness forv 
harvesting th.e citrus crop. More particularly should tliis be the ease 
wdth those who contemplate exporting either to Europe or to the Trans- 
vaal. 

All essentials and necessaries for proper harvesting and marketing 
should be 'thought about at once and also got into readiness. 

The Government having again arranged for the Departmental export 
of the citrus crop, these notes are more particularly addressed to those 
who intend shipping tlieir fruit through the Agency ,• but 'whether the- 
grower intends to Cixport tlirougli the Government or privatel^y the ol> 
seiuoition of the jn'inciples laid down apply equally, and it will bo simple 
folly to neglect them. 

It is to 1)0 borne in mind that tlie decay of citrus fruits in transit^, 
eitlier to tlie Transvaal or to Europe^ is due to tlie blue mould fungus,. 
Tenicitlnni difiita/nn!, and I want growers to at once eoiivince tliemselv;3S 
rluit this fungus can only grow u])on inj'ured fruit, and that the injuries 
are due to carelessness in harvesting and liandling the crop. It is uselesB 
attributiug the trouble to climatic and other unaccountable irifluen^ 
and until it is recognised that the loss arises from carelessness, or in otlier 
words unnecessary and preventable injuries to the rind in picking and' 
handling, the loss will never be overcome. 

The degree of loss 'directly traceable to faulty nianipiilation may 
be set down at from twenty to fifty per cent, of the fruit handled, and by 
far the greater part of the, mischief is done in picking. The actual pick- 
ing of the fruit and its treatment immediately suhsequonl; tluaeio de- 
inands and inust receive m personal and constant supervision from the 
grovver himself . It must not be le'ft largely to chance ns is the case when 
done by inexperienced hands and by native- and coolie servants. 
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A; year ago T .made certam reeommend^ions^ foi-;tlie kmdliNg^ of 
■ifnyit iixt ended for ex|)ort^ and stipulated that certain conditions skonld he 
complied with so far as such shipped through the Government Agency 
was concerned. , It j,s a fact that:, growers; generaU^^ failed to give full 
-clfeet to those recommendations^ and as, a consequence, lost largely throngli 
the decay of fruit in transit. This is- no; question of^ ^hf a thing ix 
worth doing, it is worth domg well/^ but it is an imperative duty of the 
grower to do, things, as well as they have to be done. I have said it 
before and I say it again^ that a citrus grower wdio is not prepare cl to do 
his full duty to himself^ who is not prepared to conscientiously undertake 
. the ‘^hronble^'’ good^ tliorough work involves^ then that grower should not 
make use of the Government Agency to export his produce. 

Blue mould unfortunately exists in sufficient abimdancG in most of 
onr orchards to insure the infection of all injured fruits. This, of course, 
is no unusual state of affairs because the same applies to all citrus regions 
of the world, and the Natal grower must not imagine that he is faced 
with any greater problem than the citrus growler of other parts of South 
Africa, of Australia, of North America and elsewhere. 

A lot can be done to limit the prevalence of the mould by removing 
aud firing all mouldy fruit. Fruit stung by fruit fly or attacked by grub 
-or injured by thorns or dead twigs goes mouldy on the trees— sueli fruit 
should be collected and all fallen fruit should be gathered and destroyed. 

None of the citrus fniits suffer raore from mouldiness than the 
oommon rough lemorg and trees of this fruit fonn a propagatixig bed 
for the fungus throughout the year. The riild of this lemon is very 
readily hniised and is peenliarly subject to those punctures and injuries 
owing to the untrained nature of the trees. The crops of fruit are large 
and praetieally continuous; commercially the fruit is of little value and 
as a consequence ninety per cent, of the crop is left unharvested; in fact, 
rots with blue mould under the trees. No good orange or naartje grower 
should tolerate the presence of rough lemons in his orchard, and he will 
have no more trees of this useless and mischievous fruit about the place 
than is absolutely necessary for domestic purposes. 1 am glad to say that 
within tlie past twelve months I have been instrumental in getting liuiny 
growers to ent out and destroy the rough lemons., about their places, and 
I trust it will not be long before many more follow this excellent exampk^ 

The first essential to successful picking are good clippers and a 
supply of such should at once be obtained, not one or two hut half-a- 
dozen or more. These clippers are generally known as orange clippers, and 
a yei’y good line is stoeked by Messrs. Henwood, Son, Soutter & Co., 
Diirban. Others may be obtainable, but of these I have uot heard. The 
blades &ould be slightly curved and blunt nosed. On no account should 
pointed clippers or pruning secateurs be used. 

Ladders, picking bags and field boxes should be provided for the 
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work and a proper well- ventilated, but not wind-swept, packing house? 
erected. Old packing liouses should be overhauled, cleaned out and gener'- 
all)'' got into readiness. 

I cannot lay too much stress upon the desirability of using proper 
pieJdng bags. That is an open-mouthed bag no deeper than a fruit can be 
placed upon the bottom without its being dropped (say 15 inches), and 
one which can be slung about the shoulders of the pibker. The bag 
should have a flap bottom so that it can he opened from beneath. This 
IS secured by making the inner side 8 to 10 inches longer than the outer 
and folding it upwards upon the outer side, there securing it by straps or 
hooks. In a few words, cut out the bottom from a school boy^s satchel, 
reverse the straps, and a model of a good picking bag is at once produced,, 
all that is required being a light franie'work to keep the mouth open. 
Picking bags of this pattern can be easily enough made at home. A 
light iron framework for keeping open the mouth — say 15 inches by 8- 
inches^ — can be easily obtained or even made by the fanner ai his own 
forge. The material should be strong, preferably canvas or American 
duck, «and strong hooks and rings can be readily obtained for closing the 
flap. 

Handle the fruit all through as you handle eggs. Some of our 
naartjes fetched 5s. a dozen wholesale last year in London whilst eggs 
exported to the same inarkef “were bringing a shilling a dozen. How 
few growers realise that the delicacy of touch and care of handlmg that 
expeiienee has so quieklv and rudely taught tliem are necessary for 
handling one commodity are equally essential in handling inuirijes and 
oranges! 

In picking, the fruit should be taken in one hand and ilie stalk 
severed by tlie clipper in the other. .Fever on any aeeonnt sever the 
fruit and allow it to drop into the bag. Tins is a wicked practice) l)eeause 
the falling fruit injures itself and the fruit it falls upon, and imikos 
botli subject to decay setting in within four to ten days. In cutting, tlie 
entire stalk should be removed close up to the little green, sta/r-sluiped 
calyx. Yery often it is difficult to do this 'with one cut, and so it is 
best to cut the stalk about one incli from the fruit and tbon remove it 
entirely by a second cut. Chre must always be taken not to injure the 
rind with the finger nails (see that your coolies and kafirs have theirs 
trimmed close), nor with the nose of the clippers, also be cxarefiil not to 
shear off little bits of skin with the blades during tb.e process. When cut 
the fniit is gently placed in the picking bags and never on any a(-<'nunt 
dropped or hiiiibled in. Do not mind if your man is slow so long as he 
is careful- — too much haste spells too much wuiste. Insist tipon the care- 
ful removal of the stalk. Fothing is so likely to bruise, piiiictn re, S(u'{it(,Ii 
and generally injure fruit from the moment it is placed in the picking 
Ing liiitil the grading, sizing and packing is completed tliail a projecting 
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stalk. Throughout the process one stalk is sufficient to injure dozens of 
fruit. 

When the picking bag is full it should be carried to the field box, 
but on no account must the fruit be /"^poured’^ from bag' to box. No one 
would think of pouring eggs from a basket into a box, and, equally, 
one should think of doing so with naartjes and oranges. The full bag is 
placed gently on the bottom of the field box, the flap is then released and 
the bag drawn away from the fruit. 

The field boxes should be smooth planed inside so as to avoid 
splinters and sharp edges should be rounded of. 

They should have the ends about an inch and a half higher than the 
sides so that when stacked one on another in the curing shed the air may 
circulate amongst the fruit. There should also be half inch spaces be- 
tween the sides and bottoms and the boards forming the bottom might also 
be half-inch apart, Tlie boxes should not be too deep, and I suggest 
this form so that the fruit can be cured without further handling. 

Curing is both desirable and necessar}^ Fruit that liasi been in- 
jured before picking and during picking will show up in the course of 
five or six days’ curing, and it is far better for this loss to take place in 
pae orchard than whilst the fruit is in transit. There is no particular 
risk in curing, and if fruit is sound it will keep sound for weeks without 
any cooling whatever. Fruit intended for export should not be handled 
and sent forward to the central packing house until it is fully cured. 
If five days’ curing is asked for it must be five full days and not cal- 
culated as from the day of picking up to the day of the arrival of the 
fruit at the Point. There was far too many of these calculations, with 
equaily many unhappy results for such practices to be again tolerated 
last' year. ' ■ ■ .. . 

Many growers think that cool storage prevents the growth of mould, 
but this is not by any means the ease. Blue mould grows just as readily 
in the cool chamber as it does out of it, and it can only be prevented by 
careful attention to the picking and handling of the fruit whilst the rind 
is brittle and full of moisture. 

It is not yet too late to spray and fumigate citrus trees for scalc- 
inseets, especially in the districts wdiere crops ripen late. It is, I fear, 
too late to begin Bordeaux spraying to control Black Spot and Melanose: 
this is work which to be at all successful must be undertaken before the 
New Year, WMlst iipon the subject it isweil to point out that some 
danger is to be anticipated from fumigating trees recently sprayed w-ith 
Bordeaux mixture. x4s a general rule, however, citrus trees can be 
fumigated -without any risk from the time the fruit is half growm until 
and when the trees are in blossom; it is dangerous to fumigate trees 
bearing young fniit, as the treatment is apt to bring down large quanti- 
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"ties. "Further, it is“' of course^ imclesirahle fiimigate trees wlicii wet 

with rain or heavy dew. Gln'ekal. 

aM^ the- orchard lands so that as^niueh moisture, as 

, possible may, be" preserved in the soil during the ion gy dry, winter. 

Give attention to all permanent improveinents such as feneiug and 
draining. Clean out old drains and put them in order. 

If' any orchard’ extension is contempated next spring do not delay 

. , Freaking up new land any longer, so that it may have as Biucli bare 
fallow as practicable. 

Give the attention recommended in last nionth'^s notes to the eontrol 
of peach aphis, wmolly aphis, fruit fly and orange moth — and look out 
“ for and destroy hot fly eggs which will be djeposited on the farm horses. 
Every egg destroyed means a maggot the less in the animahsi stomach. 
Indeed one treatment may mean 100 or more hots the less, and it does 
not entail liiueh trouble. 

Irrigate or water citrus trees lightly if they require it. 

The ties of all fall buds which have been put in will require atten- 
tion and loosening. 

x4.il dead or moribund trees should be now dug out and the holes 
left open throughout the winter so that the land may sweeten, and before 
replanting in the spring put a cartload of fresh soil into these lioles. 

A P^ckm^ Mouses 

Since writing the ^"'Orchard Notes'^hf or April, my attentiou b.as l)e(}n 
drawui to the following eoimnents upon a Californian project which 
helps to give point to the recommendations made therein : — 

At Pachappa Station, which may be said to be the soul and ('eiitre 
of the orange-growing district of Eiverside, there is nearing ('(jinpleiion 
a packing house whose operations will ];e watclied wilh. (lie luMuiest in- 
terest, not only by those engaged in the orange husiiiess, as growers and 
fehippers, Imt by the Department of Agriculture at Washingt<»n as well, 
says the Eiverside Press. 

Mr. C. E. Eumsey, owmer of the Alta Cresta groves, is having the 
liouHe built, aud it will be the pioneer in all that pertains to t lie luindling 
of oranges in a scientific and painstaking manner. The fruit, in tlie 
vicissitudes that attend it from the orchard to the packed liox and i:o 
the ear that carries it to the markets of the East, will be subjected to 
a serutiny and to requirements that have, never been attempted liere- 
tofore. 

This will he made possible because Mr, Eumscy’s own fruit will 
go through his own packing house. It will be effective because the men 
entrusted with the handling of the fruit will be expected to have a pride 
in the work that will be attempted. Whether they do or not will he de- 
leiiuined by a system of cheeking. 
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In view of the important resnits secured through the investigation? 
of the Department 'by G. Harold Powell in the matter of decay due to- 
faulty liandling from the grove'-tcrihe ear^ precautions will he taken by 
Mr. Suinsey in- fhe handling of his fruit that * do not seem to he neces- 
sary. However^ it is the intention thoroughly to. exploit the virtue there 
in ay lie in the careful handling of fruit in all its stages/and no expense 
will be'-spared this first' seas'on in order that definite conclusions may’ be 
reached. 

Every picket' will be required to cut the stems twice and to wear 
.gloves on the left hand. " He must fill his own box and put his ticket in 
iiy so that if the inspection at the. house reveals any injuries tlie blaiiie 
may be properly phreed. ; 

Before being taken to the packing house the fruit will be allowed 
to remain in the orchard over night; in order that it may get the benefit 
of the reduced temperature the cool night air will give it. 

The roads leading to the packing' house have been carefully graded 
and the wagons provided with platform springs so as to avoid all pos- 
sible jarring. The wagons are of special construction being built low 
down. The box will be carried up an inclined plane and placed on the 
wagons without rehandling. 

At the packing house the boxes will be pledged up six at a tirne Mn 
nibber-Avheeled trucks and carefully placed on the floor. An automatic 
dumper will then take the filled boxes, gently turn them over -sideways 
and roll the fruit on to a canvas-covered hopper stuffed with horsehair. 
After being carried horizontally to the grading table, wiihout elevator 
or dump, the fruit will be carefully inspeeted and assigned to its proper 
grade. Passing tov the canvas bins, another precaution is provided. ^ T^^ 
bijis are automatically wmghted to prevent the fruit from dropping 
far, and, like the picker, the packer will be required to have the left 
hand gloved. 

An order has been placed for a gravity conveyor, a feature that has 
not yet been adopted by the houses In this 'Seetion of the country. Aside 
from its convenience^ and economy, it would seem to be in line also with 
Mr. Eumsey's idea of sparing the fruit all possible jar in handling. By 
tliis niethod the fruit will leave the packer on an inclined plane to the 
presser and the nailer. The latter, workman will then place the box so 
that it may contiiiiie on its way to the ear and to either end of the car, 
wliere other workmen store the inut without the necessity of carrying 
it any great distance. , : ■ : , 

Mr. Rumsey presents the matter in a nutshell when he states that 
no expense will he spared to pick, store, pack and load his fruit in the 
most careful manner, the belief being that the keeping qualities thus 
obtained vriir save the buyer from loss, so far as it is possible to^ dot out- 
side of file risks of travel to which the fruit is subjected by the railroads- 
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Grown ForestSm 

AFFOEESTATION IN FEBEUAHY. 

The Chief xitTorestatioii Officer (Mr. F. J. Staynes) reports as follows 
io tlie .IJirector of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry for the 
month of February: — 

February^ like the preceding month, has been a favourable one 
from a forester'^s point of view, and all trees have shown their appre- 
ciation by excellent increment. The maximum temperature registered 
during the month was 86, the minimum 50, the means being 73 and 
55 respectively. The hours of sunshine having been very few, the new 
growth the trees have m.ade is distinctly sappy, and should early frosts 
occur will be liable to considerable injury. Should we experience rea- 
sonable dry Apiil and May months, however, the wood will harden offi 
and a record increm.ent be made. 

For the past year I have been collecting indigenous specimens and 
acquiring exotics by exchange for the small Aboretum which for the 
time being has to taka the place of the larger one planned before 
Natahs lean years set in. .It is now planted and practically complete, 
and I append hereto a list showing the species included. From it 
you will see that no less than forty-nine natural orders are represented. 
This should be of considerable help to the science master for botanical 
demonstrations to the students. At present the mealies sown between 
the rovvs of tree*s pi-event many of the species from being seen, but 
after the removal of the catch crop the whole will be put under lawn, 
and against the various trees and shrubs labels will be placed showing 
their botanical and verimeular names, together with their hal)itut and 
economic uses, if any. 


ANACAIiDIACEHS 

... Rhiia coiHaria ... 

South America. 


Rhus hzctiqata ... *•* 

Rhus sp, 

Natal. 


Rchinus molle 

Peru. 


Schinus icrchinfJiifolms ... 

Brazil. 

ApOCYXACExE' . 

... Nerium oleander 

South Eurojie. 


Thevetia neriifoUa 

Brazil. 

Araliacejv '■ 

... A ralia iehol dii ... 

Japan. 

'Berbe:ridEaE ' ■ 

... Berberis vuhjarts ... 

Britain. 

BeTU"LACEJ5 , ■ 

. . . Betula. a iuoides ... 


BlG-X(>XIA,CEnv., 

... Jacaranda inrmosaefolia 

Brazil. 


Tecoma smithii ... 

'Garden 'Hybrid. 

Bixine^e; 

... A be ria caffra . . . ... 

South Africa. 


Kiggelariadrefjeana 
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Caprifomaceje 


Casuabineje 


ClSTINE^ .. 
COMPOSITAE 
CONIEER^ .. 


COBNACEiE'. 


Ahelia fiorihiinda Mexico. 

Diervilla ( Weige la j. r^sea CHitia. 
iSamhuccus nigra ... Britain 

var variegata 


Casuariyia quadrivaUis 
j, temiissima 

,, torxilosa 

Cistxts ladaniferus 
Montanoa higinnatifida 
Araticaria BidxciUi 
5 , hraziliensis 

„ Cookii 

cnnnynghamii 
Callitris calearata 

5 , rliomhoidea (aus^ 

trails 

Cedrus deodar a ... 
libani 

Cryptomeria japoxiica 
Cupressus arizonica 
yy funebris 

5 , goveniana ... 

,, taiosoniana ... 

5 , semi^ermrensvar 

pyramidalis 
seinpervirens var 
horizontalis 
Dammara ailsiralis 
Pinxts exceha 
yy canaidensis 
jy longi folia .*• 

„ massoxiiana 
yy pinaster ... 
yy sabineana 
Podocarpus chinemis 
yy Thunbergii 
Sequoia semq)ervirens 
Tawdium distichurn 
Thuya gig ante a 
yy orientaJis 
Tsuga canadensis 
Aueiihajoponica.,, 

Coriius species ... 
Curtuia faginea ... 


Australia. 


Spain. 

Mexico. 

Australia, 

Brazil. 

New Caledonia. 
Australia. 


Himalayas. 

Asia. 

Japan. 

Arizona. 

China. 

California. 


New Zealand. 
Hiinalayas, 
Canary IslancL 
Himalayas. 
Japan. 

vSouth Europe. 

California. 

China. 

South Africa. 
California. 
North America. 
California. 
Japan. 

North America. 
Japan. 

South America. 
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“'CuPULIFERx^^- . 

*»i Caskinea satioa {vesco) 

Soiitli,, Europe, . 


Querciis richra: V.. ... 

North America. 


. itifber ' 

Spain. 

CyCADaS.C.E.E 

. . / Gycas reiH) lata ... 

Cliiua. 

ERI^ACEiE' ... 

... Azalea indica ... 

V ■ - 


. Rhodedendroa jmiticum 

Asia Minor. 

Euphorbace^e 

... Biixus sempe?^vi7*eus 

Britain. 


. . Bapium sehiferum 

Tropics. 

GRA:\IINEiE ^ - 

... . Bambnsafortuni va7' niveor 



vittatus ... . 

North China. 

HAMAMELIDE-iE 

... Liqiiidambar styracijhia . , , 

. North America 

iLICINiE ... 

... Ilex per umana 

, Pern. 

JUGLANBEJE 

... Juglans 7ikjra. 

North America. 

Laurace^e 

... Laurus camphor a 

J a pan. 


„ nohilis 

South Europe. 

.I^EGUJlINOSAi 

... Acacia bailey ana 

Australia. 


„ pravissima 

55 


pycnantha . 

55 


„ riceana ... 

Tasmania 


55 spectabilis 

Australia, 


Calpimiia lasioyyne 

Natal. 


Castanospernnim australe 

Australia. 


Dalberyia. sissoo ... 

India. 


Erythrina latissima 

Natal. 


Gledifsch'ia triacanthos ... 

Nor til America. 


Easpedezia sieholdii 

Japan. 


Robinia pseudacacui 

North, America. 


Sophora- g lane a. ... 

Nepanl. 


„ Japoriica,., 

tfapan. 


Spartiuoijuueenm 

Spain. 

L.UJACE,-K ... 

. . . Fhorm ium teuax ... 

New Zealand. 


Yucca aloi folia ... 

Soutli America. 

Lytii:earie.e 

... Punica. granatmn 

South Europe. 

MAaxOLIAO.E..E 

. . . Liriodendron tulipifera . . , 

North An,ierica. 


Magnolia, fuscafa 

China. 


,5 grandifiora 

North America. 

MaIVA€E.E 

... Ilibkcus chmemis 

East Indies. 


55 lami^smensis ... 



55 schizopeialus ... 

55 ■ 


Lagunaria patterumii . . , 

Norfolk IslaiKl. 

Meliace^e 

IGiay a senegalensis ... 

Tropical Africa. 

Myrtacejc ■; 

... Calluiemon {meterosideros) 



lanceolatus ... 

Australia.. ' 


Eugenia eucab/ptoides 

: '' '5> ■ 
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MyeTACE. 5] 


NyctaG'Inea: 


Oleacea?: 


ONAGRAIlIE.Ei 

Palme.e 


riTTOSPOREAil 

PLATA:NAOEiE 

Proteagje 

RoSACEiE' '' ... 


RuBIACEiE ... 


SAPFINDACEA5 


'■,Saxifrage.e 

Sc RGPHl'LAEINE J5 


... A.-^.CvIndia. 

Leptespermian laemgatnm A.u^^tralia . , ;; 
M.elaluca.erici folia , ... New South Wales. 

*;? hypej'icifoUa ... „ 

, „ leucadendron .,»^^^siJ.i^&iQ^. 

Myrtus commicnis ... South Euro])e. 

I'vistania conferta ...' Australia. 

Bougainvillea gla.br a ... Brazil. 

. . 5, var sanderiana. 

: . spectabilis — , „ 

Fraxirnts ornus ... ... South Europe. 

Jasminum piihigevum ... India. 

Ligiistrum japonicitrn ... Japan. 

55 var aureo-vai'ig ata 

Syring a vulgaris .. ... Persia. 

Fuch s in , g arden hy h rid, 

Phoenix sp. 


Rhapis Jiabelliformis 
Hymenosporum fiavum ... 
Pittosporitni tobira 

,5 imdulafttm 
Platanm occidentahs 
Orevillea robmta 
Macadamia ternifolia ... 
Crataegus oxyacanilia ... 
Cotoneastcr pyracantha 
Pygeuin africaimrn ... 
Raph iolepfs indie a obovata 
Bouvardia j garden hybrid. 
Gardenia jasminioides ... 
55 varjiorida 

55 ^mr fortunei 

Acer plat anoidcs ... ... 

5 , pseudoplatanus ... 
Dodonaea viscosa 
Greyia sufhe?'kmdii 
Hydrangea hortensis ... 

55 paniculata ... 

Philadelphus corona}Hus ... 
Brunfelsia ccdycina ... 

55 eximia 
55 laifflora ... 

Patilonia imperiaUs 
Veronica 


China". 

Australia.’ 

Japan. 

New South Wales. 
North America. 
Australia. 

Britain. 

N atal & Trop, Af r ica.. 
China. 


Europe. 

Britain. 

Tropics. 

Natal. 

China. 

Japan. 

South Europe. 
Brazil, 


Japan. 
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SiMABUBBJE 

SOLONACEiE 

Sterculiaceas 


TERNSTROMIACEiE 

THYMELIACiE 

UrTICACEuE 


VERBEYACEiE 


AiJanthus glandulosa 
Cestriim (habrothamus) 
elegans 

Br achy chiton acerifolia ... 
Domheya pitncfata 
55 spectabilis 

Sterculia diver sifolia 
55 platanifolia 

Camellia japonica ... 
Dias cotonifolia 
Daphne indica 
Celtis australis . ••• 

Madura anrantiaca 
Morns serrata 
Vim us parvifolia 
Durarita plumieri 
Petrea volubilis ... 


China, 

Mexico, 
Australia. 
Bourbon. 
Tropical Africa. 
Australia. 

China. 

South Africa. 
Japan. 

South Europe. 
North America. 
India. 

Japan. 

West Indies, 
Vera Cruz. 


Eevenue realised during February from Cedara Nursery has been 
£38 19s. lOd .5 as against £19 lOs, 3d. the same month in 1908. Plant- 
ing done during the month has not been very considerable, the pre- 
paration of ground for wattles and cleaning of plantations laid down 
last year having occupied available labour. To 4JOO C. lusikinica re- 
ported as put in prevdously this season 075 should now be added. This 
completes the area (slightly over three acres) intended for Cedar of 
Coa. The filling of the gap between the Home Arboretum and the 
E. omygdalma |)lantation is now iinished, 500 B, siebcrkma^ 800 E, 
virgaia and 3,032 E, resimfera being employed for the purpose. This 
brings the total number of Eucalyptus species represented by planta- 
tions on the Central Experimental Farm to 32, exclusive of twU' species 
— Le.y E. ficifoUa (Red Flowering Gum) and E, fnarginata (Jarrah), 
which is dying out. In connection with the latter species, I freciueiitly 
have to Avarii the public .against it, as its- success is liighly problematical 
in Natal. Exeellent substitutes are E. paniculata (Torr Vale Gum 
for the coast and wanii midlands and E, sideroxijlon (Iron Bark) for 
the uplands, 

CONSERVATION IN FEBRUARY. 


The Chief Forest OfiSeer (Mr, G. H. Davies) reports as follows to 
the Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry:— 

Foresters" returns have reached me later in date^ owing partly to 
the shortness of February in the ealendar, but chiefly to* the isolation 
caused by swollen rivers. In New Zealand, which cannot afford 
some bridges, they have a wa}^, I hear, of stretching -wire ropes across 
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streams to obviate such checks to business. This might do here in 
places^ but hardly at Maputa, from which Forester Gryspeert on the 
27ih February reports the first through post for ’ six weeks. He de- 
scribes his country as being mostly under water: a series of lakes stretch- 
ing for miles. A boat of some kind — say, a light flat-bottomed canoe— 
seems to be indicated, pace ^^hippos” and “crocs.'^^ Several fatalities 
have resulted from the floods, and T was very sorry to hear of the loss 
of Mr. C. Fullwood, of the Natal Police, in the Bushman^s Eiver, 
which is confirmed by Forester Symons. Mr. Fullwood kindly accom- 
panied ]ne last winter across the same river, when lie told mo how 
dangerous it was when up. On the coast the rain has been more 
moderate, and the floods the result of up-country deluges upon mourn 
tains clear forest trees and humus: the former regulating the rain- 
fall by spreading it over the year, the latter storing the waters and 
yielding them gradually. At Empangeni Forester Clark reports the 
unpleasant predicament of planters with land on both sides of the Urn- 
hlatuzi and never a bridge between. Writing on 26th February, he 
gives 542 < mehes of rain for month to date, while Forester Symons, of 
Giant^s Castle in the Berg, on the same date gives 10*73 inches of rain- 
fall— more than double. Let us be thorough: scrape our uplands clear 
of grass even, and so concentrate our yainy season into a week^s deluge 
shed instantly by bare rock into the sea. 

The hippopotamus, sacred in Zululand liitherto, seems likely to 
attract to himself a dangerous notoriety now that the Province is in 
course of settlement. As an ancient lord of the soil, he could with im- 
punity destroy the crops of the natives, and Forester Gryspeert so re- 
ports of him last month; but Forester Clark •now aeeuses’ him of d^i^^^^ 
porting hiw unwleldiness in the cane fields of the white man, and there 
wall be trouble. There may even be a relaxation of those game laws 
of • Zululand which make the very thought of shooting a ^hippo^^ high 
treason to dll residents. Other pests reported on include locusts, of 
which a .small swarm of fliers passed over Empangeni on 26th Peb- 
ruaT.y, and of which Forester .Garland destroyed six swarms of hoppers 
at Springvale, near Ixopo, during the month wdth a spray of arsenite 
of soda and sugar supplied by the Government Entomologist. Forester 
Garland describes the effect of the Government fonmila as deadly to 
the plague in the hopper stage. Wild pig are a nuisance at Ngoini, 
and made free with Forester Fostersh whole crop of sweet potato dur- 
ing hi« absence. Monkeys fire complained of by Forester Yanderwagen 
at'Entumeni ' 

With regard to game, the eland at GianFs Castle are still in large 
herds, .forester Symons found a Yaal rliebok doe lying dead at the 
salt-lielv — orohably kicked on the head by an eland At Nonnandieii 
Eorestar ‘^loller found partridges killed by the wmather, and reports 
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the ioss^ by one larnier^ of a liiindred slieop from the .-same cause. Crops. ; 
iip-coiiiitry lia,'\5'e been ruined by satiiratioii, . biit along; tbe coast . 
raise so .. well bliat- Eorester Greeiv of . Ngoya, reports ‘^dots of corn this 
year, dots of beeip lots of hglitmg, ..lots. of . work for the Magistrate^ lots 
of,jnoiiey for Government.^'’ I like optimism. 

Eorester Hon-shold ; reports the Black .Ironwood in seed at Qiideni.’ 
Eidingmlong a. footpath above this grand forest one year in the last 
century^ I noted that all the ironwood trees had been stripped bare by 
lognsts, and in that year not a single ironwnod seed wasy to be had.. 
When locusts attack a forest ironwood is certain to snlfer the loss of 
every leaf;, and its near relative^ the European Olive., is, I helieve,. 
eqnahy open to such depredations. Pbrester Garland has sent yon abonr 
a pound of Bed Ivorywood seed, and more forest trees are now fruit- 
forniing. Late flowerers noted by Forester Chilvers inelnde Assegai/ 
Faurea; Wild Chestnut, Gardenia, Black Stinkwoocl, Dais cofm 
Sejunidelia and White Bear. 

The wattle plantations having been thinned to the extent of five 
acres each expverimentally, the papers will be shortly returned to you. 
On a portion of the Ingeli Plantation, Forester Chilvers reports wattles 
under three inches in diameter and forty-two feet long. They are th.e 
result of close sowing on the she of an old cattle kraal. Forester Plyles, 
from Imbizana, beyond Port Shepstone, states that wattle wood is be- 
ing increasing!}^ used for the eonstrnction of farm huildings in his 
district. This is really to the advantage of indigenous forest, to which 
the heavy cuttings of poles have always been more harmful than the 
felling of mature trees. Mr. Eyles liaviog reported enquiries for tim- 
bej, a marking-Iiaminer has been supplied to him, hut T suspect that 
tlie East Coa-st plague — now in evidence south of tlie TJiBkomaas — will 
interfere ivith all such projects. At Ixopo all ox transport has been 
stojiped entirely. At Riverside Forester Fernando complains of tlie 
local interpretation of the Cape Colony prohibition of the entry of 
forest prodaiee into East Griqualand as including transplants of sikmI- 
lings raised in the Einkazeni nursery, though such fj'om otlior nurseries 
arc .allowed. The eileet is tliat ho cannot send plants to eustorravrs’ 
orders to the Riverside Eailwa\y Station — Just aeroSvS the Ingvoangwaiicr 
— l)ut is oblige^^ send them to Creighton without the convenience of 
transport existing before the extension of the line. A.-s this interpreta- 
tion is unnecessary and vexatious, I hope that you will make it the 
subject of enquiry. 

Wattles at~ Pongola, near Luneberg, are reported by Forester Meyer 
to have been much damaged by water where recently sown, temporary 
springs appearing all over the ground. Yon will have noted from the 
revenue return? that .a little timber-working is fitfully proceeding still ; 
but until either the restrietions imposed by reason of the cattle pest 
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are I’einoved^ or other means of transport pnt in practice, no groat re- 
vivat in hiisli-vi'orking can ho exiiected. Now is the time for iiiecliaiiieal 
traction, ‘'caterpillar'' motors and tlie like. A traction engine has been 
pul upon tlie road at Ixopo^ and it stays tiiere contentedly enougli. Its 
oidy reseinhlance to a caterpillar is its habit of enrling itself up to 
take a nap. 

rorester Foster, at Ngoing has been improying the approacli to 
the Forest Lodge^ and^ as I could not see how anything on wheels 
eonld get there^ something had to he done. The question of the upper 
road toAmpetyene Forest in Alfred County must stand oveiy I sup- 
pose., until tlie reyival of the tiniher-working there warrants the expen- 
dlLure jironouiieed to be necessary by Mr. Widdieomi:)e. 

Forester Cr\spe(n't^ of Maimta^ reports that the ruhber yines 'dire 
looking splendid and fnlly ripened np-'^ He states that the Fluropean 
rcspon.ri])le for Ijnsli destruction — of wliom lie complained — has left his 
distict. Contraventions generally iiaye not been iiunierous lately^, 
and tin- clioapenGd rate for dry hrewoed is being more taken advan- 
tage of. The still ehea]:)er annual charge does not, however, seem to 
i.ie popular ivith the natives, to whom a sum of iive sliillings down is 
probably too large a venture. Lal»our agents for the Traiisvaa] mines 
are doiiag fair business, here, and, with the money earned, the natives 
must become more prosperous shortly and better customers to the 
■foresters.' ; ■' ^ ■,'!■ v .f,.; 


No matter how modern the maeliine, its success depencls upon the 
•man who nses it. ■ 


The lighting of every portion of the interior of the creamery should 
be siilhcioiit iir order tbat the presence of dirt/ whether on the wmlls 
or lloor, or on the tanks, machines or other appliances, may be easily 
obseiTed by the staff. 


linder the proyisions of Section 5 of Act No. 2S, TF>vb the boun- 
daries of ihc TTagisicrial Biyision of Lion’s Kiver ha, /e beer! nliered 
so as to exclude the farm known Remainder of Stoil Tvo]^ nf Twoe- 
fonlein, and tlic honndaries- of the Magisterial Division of ITmvoti have 
been rbe-red so as to include that farm. 
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Pineagipi© Export, 


EESITI.T OP SEASON’S EXPEEIMENTS. 


Ti-ie following report lias been submitted to the Minister of Agricul-- 
tiire l)j Mr. Claude Fuller: — 

Four experimental shipments of Matal-grown pineapples have been 
forwarded to London, coninieaicing with that of 1st January, by the- 
ILlil.S. '•‘''Mornian/^ upon which a preliminary statement wms piil)lished 
shortly alter the consignment was despatched and concerning which 
•scYeral Eent erg rams were given publicity to. 

The follow^ing report is upon the first shipment, and refers only 
to the small '‘‘hTatal pineapple.^'’ The latter shipments comprised a good' 
inany of the Cayenne pine — frequently miscalled the ^^Qneeifi^ — but in 
ilie abseiiee of reports from the Commercial Agent, no statement can 
be made concerning these at present. These experiments have had for" 
their object the acquisition of definite and reliable data for puldic in- 
formation regarding the shipping of pineapples to so distant a market 
and the possibilities before the Colon}^ of o])ening up an export line 
in ihese fruits. It was found necessary to ascertain Iimv the fruit, in 
various stages, behaved when shipped in cool elianiber or liy ventilated 
held, what st 3 ^ 1 e of packing is most desirable, wdiat the value of the 
pines (according to condition) is at the further end and the general 
expenses and charges to be met in placing the fruit upon the London 
nnn’ket. It will he remembered from niy preliminary report that lie- 
fore packing tlie fruit was shed and graded according to the degree 
oJ: colour it was in : and, further, that all was packed in the same man- 
11 er, part boiug despatclied by cool chamber and part hy ventilated hold,, 
or sucl} ecpiivalent as the Union Castle Company provide under this 
designation. 

Eacli fruit was v/ rapped separately and packed in two tiers to tlie 
box -with a lajur of wooeWool beneath and one above, but none be- 
iieatli the two tiers of fruits. 

vv'itli regard to the degree of colour when packed, I may say that 
1 erected four grades, which are referred to later as 1, full yellow; 2 ,. 
pale yellow; 3, light green; 4, black green. It should be noted at oiiec: 

ti\at tlie pine preferred by the London buyer has a reddisli tinge, but 
m this experiment no pines of so deep a colour were sent. It will, how- 
ever, be found m perusing the Commercial Agent’s remarks that some 

of tile green pine.s shipped, by hold acquired this desired colour in; 

Transit. 
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The full yellow pines were just a nice even yellow colour^ not pale^ 
and wiihoiit any green patches showing. The pale yellow grade con- 
sisted of pines that were either uniformly pale yellow or were pale yel- 
low with greenish patches^ or of a greenish yellow colour. The light 
green pines had no patches of yellow and were a uniform light green. 
Ihe hlack green grade consisted of fruit -still wanting a few days to 
eome to maturiiyg as indicated by the more pointed sections (eyes), of 
a dark green with either black green or brown green l3dng in the fiir- 
rows. 

I may add that each box vras marked and numbered, but the data 
concerning the contents was not communicated to the Commercial 
Agent. 

In his summary, Mr. Harrisou says: — 

The outstanding points may be stated as follows: 

1. The superior rlavonr of these pines has ^’caught on.^'’’ It is 
pron onn ced exquisite. 

3. Packing in single layers is imperative — at any rate, when the 
fruit is carried in hold. 

3. The fruit in every box from the hold "was bruised more or less, 
mi a lot were over-ripe and mouldy. 

4. On the whole the pines carried very -well in the cool ehamher. 

5. The prices for the small pines, perfectly sound and clean, varied 
from 5s, to 8s. 

6. The demand for these small pines, w^hen once they can be 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition, will be very big, 

7. Shipments should start with only about 500 eases weekly, in- 
creasing gradualiy up to a. point when cabled advice of sales prove that 
any further advance Avoiild be unpa^mble. 

8. The -shipments ?7itisi le regular. ' 

9. The prices I anticipate Tvill be in the vicinity of 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
per dozen in Londom On the Continent correspondingly higher. (The 
Commercial Agent will have to arrange to place parcels at a niininiiim 
ot 5s. if any trade is to he built up; in fact, 6s. is not too low a mlra- 
rnmn for this fruit arriving in good condition. Those vdio profess to 
know the London market methods tell me that prices are as often ns 
not fixed by valuers without any idea or consideration of the cost of 
];.Toduetion or the expense attached to placing the fruit in London.— 
C.F.) ,, 

; 10. The pines with stalks sealed with sealing wax looked freshest 

and best and w^eighed heavier than unsealed pines. 

11. There is a marked improvement in the crowns and general 
even appearance of the ripe pines to those previously sent from Ifatal. 

12. The larger number of were placed in a suitable warrn 
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roojTi to colour, but ai'tcr live days but little if any sign of eoloiiriiig 
luis takoji place. Some: of fruit is going soft aud tbe crowns perishing. 

Witli I'egard to the length of stalk, no comment is made upon tlie 
f.ruits Avitliout stalks, although it is evident that they e(;)]ni:naiidod a 
lover |,uiee tb.au those with stalks. I :0nd from a few experiuienln I 
have inado that pines with stalks keep in better appearan.ee tlmii those 
without. Some pines sent witli 4 inch stalks are coniinentcd upon as 
having ‘^Mhe stalks too long/^ whilst 11 inch stalks are described as 
good;’'’ and 14 inch stalks as "'huite long enough.*^ 

The following analysis is prepared from data made when packing 
and from the details contained in the Commercial Agenhs I’C'port. 

In the first column is given the reference mark and nuniher used 
in my preliniinary report; in the second the weight of the pine- ; in tlie 
third the nuniher of pines to the package; in, the fourth tlie coIout. 
when packed; in the fifth Mr. Harrison^s eomments; and in the last 
the price realised : — 

Cool Chamber Shipment ; 

{Temperafure js"" to jS"" F,), 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weig-ht of 
Fruits in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
to Case 

Colour 

When 

Packed 

Remarks b}' Commercial Agent 

Prices 
realised 
for efj.ch 
Case 

A 4 


12 

Full Yellow 

All good condition and colour 

s, d. 

8 o 


If 

12 

do. 

Very good case, even colour, all sound 

8 o 

B 4 

If 

12 

do. 

Very good case, even colour, all 






sound, with fine dark crowns ... 

8 0 

B 4 

i| 

12 

do. 

Very good ca.se, one fruit bruised ... 

6 0 

B 7 

2 

12 

do. 

Veiy fine, all sound, crowns perfect, 






This pine would have a very big 
sale ; a splendid looking fruit ... 

6 o 

B I 


12 

do. 

All good colour, one over-ripe 

6 o 

B I 


12 

do. 

Good condition, one bruised 

6 0 

B X 


12 

do. 

Good condition throughout, colour 






little lighter 

6 G 

€ '3 

If 

12 

do. 

An excellent case. Crowns very 

good. A clean attractive pine. 






Will go well here 

8 o 

C I 

ir 

12 

do. 

All good colour and condition 

6 o 

C I 

ii . ^ 

12 

do. 

Even colour, condition excellent 


;c I 




Might be redder ... ... 

6 0 

If 

" 12 

do. 

Even colour, condition excellent. 


€ 2, 




Might be redder 

6 , O' 

If 

12". 

do. 

Fairly even colour, all sound, good 






crowns ... 

4^ go; : 


It is to be noted from the Gommercial Agent's reniarks that the 
1;P It), and 2 lb. jiines found the gTeatest favour, and that the siiiall 1:|: 
it?, pines fetched a proportionately low price. Further, these full yel- 
low pines caiTiedvei\y^ opened up in practically the same con- 

dition and eolour as that in which they wei^e packed. The wastage ap- 
pears to have aiiioiinted to only two in 131 pines. 
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Experi- ’ 
ment 
Number 

Weight of 
P'ruits in 
Pounds 

Number 
of P'ruits 
to Case 

Colour 

When 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

Prices 
realised 
for each 
Case 






s. d. 

A 5 

i.V 

12 

Pale Yellow 

All sound. crovTiis good, colour even 






but dull ... 

6 .o 

A S 


12 

do. 

All sound, colour good, eyes a bit 






dark ... ... ... 

4 o 

A 5 


12 

do. 

All sound, lacking colour and dirtv ... 

4 o 

A 6 


12 

do. 

All sound, colour even, firm crowns 





Stalks Seal’d 

and stalks not shrunken 

6 o 

A 6 

ih 

12 

do. 

All sound, colour even, but rather 






light 

6 o 

B S 


9 

Pale Yellow 

All sound, very nice appearance. 






colour light 

6 o 

B 2 

I 

“ 

! 2 

do. 

Excellent pine, sound, clean eyes, two 






greenish 

5 o- 

B 2 

I.i 

12 

do. 

Good conditioned pines, two or three 






unevenly coloured 

5 o 

B 2 

1 : 1 ' 

12 

do. 

Good conditioned pines, pale and un- 






evenly coloured 

5 o 

B 5 

if 

12 

do. 

Very good colour and crowns, good 






condition 

'5 o 

B s 

t:[ 

12 

do. 

Two green, rest well coloured, good 






condition 

3 6 

B 5 

Pi 

12 

do 

Three quite green, one rotten, colour 






uneven and pale 

3 6 

B 2 

i| 

3 2 

do. 

Rather small {? crowmsj, pale, good 






condition ... 

3 6 

B 2 


12 

do. 

Two or three bleeding a little 

3 6 

B 2 

ik 

12 

do. 

Greenish, bruised ; otherwise in good 






condition 

3 6 

B 2 


12 1 

do. 

All good colour, light 

3 6 

B 2 

la 

12 

do 

Colour light, four bruised ... 

3 6 

B 2 

1 1 

• 12 

do. 

Not evenly coloured, one over-ripe ... 

3 " 6 " 

C 4 

n 

12 

do. 

V’’ery good condition and colour ... 

4 0 

G 4 


■■''12' 

do 

Sound, yellow little green in places ... 


C 4 


12 

do 

Good, four a little green others W’ell 






coloured ... 

4 0 

C 5 

■' "If 

12 

do. 

Some ripe some not, good crowns 


c S 

rf 

12 

do. 

Sound, colouring light .. ... 

3 

C 5 

' if 

12 

do. 

Condition good green but turning 






yellow 

3 6 

c 5 

If 

12 

do. 

Condition good, colour not quite 






developed 

3 ^ 

c s 


1 2 

do. 

Condition good, patches of green 

3 6 


It is seen that the pines carried ?err well; Three cases were 
to contain bruised or bleeding fruity and this is attributed the 
end'^ to too tight packing, but from the fact that they belong- to a 
lot which were previously noted as haying been -somewhat roughly 
handled when sent forward to the Packing House, the result indicates,, 
to my ixdnd, how well the fruit was preserved in cool storage. As in 
the ease of the full yellow pirn opened up practically in the 

same colour as they presented when packed. From the remarks and 
prices, some of the pines improved in colour a trifle after packing^.aind,. 
as this Gceurs amongst the first lot, of pines packed, I think the improve* 
nient occurred before the pines went into the cool chamber. \ . 
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Experi- 

ment 

Number 

W eight of 
Fruit in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
to Case 

Colour 

when 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

Prices 
realised 
for each 

1 Case 

A 11 


12 

Mixed, 9 
full yellow, 

3 pale yel- 
low, stalk- 
less. 

Quite sound, colour good, eyes a little 
dirt}^ stalkless 

s. d. 

4 0 


It is eonduded that the absence of stalks brought clo-\m the price 
of this box of pines. As a general result of the experiment^ 1-^ inch 
stalk is what is recjiiirecl. This length is spoken of as ^^good’’^ and It} 
inch ineiitioned as ^hiuite long enough.’^ 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weight of 
Fruit in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
to Case 

Colour 

when 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

i 

Prices 
realised 
for each 
Case 

A 7 

It: 

I 2 

Light Green 

All sound, not well coloured, 2 or 3 

s, d. 





green 

3 

A 7 

C,- 

12 

Do. 

All sound, light colour, several green 

3 6 

A 8 

I. I- 

12 

Do. 

Sealed stalks, all sound, on green side 

3 ^ 

D 

It 

12 

Do. 

All good but green, 4 just turning 






colour 

5 0 

D 

■i 

I 2 

Do. 

3 ripe, 3 changing- colour, sound, 






crowns good 

S 0 

E 

it 

I 2 

Do. 

All good, appearance good, half turn- 






ing yellow- 

5 0 


It is quite inexplicable why three of these eases brought 5s. eachj 
and it may be some error. The three ripe pines were so when packedv 
having been put in to make up the ease. Taken upon the whole, there 
was a slight change in the colour^ but this, I have little doubt, occurred 
before the pines went into the cool chamber or came under the in- 
fluence of its tempera ture. 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weight of 
Fruit in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
to Case 

Colour 

when 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

Prices 
realised 
for each 
Case 

'.A ' 9 

" It : 

12 

Bla ck green 

All sound, but green ... ... 

s, d. 

2 6 

,:,A. 9;, 

■' If' 

12 

Do. 

Do. do. ... 

2 6 

A 9 ', 

: ■ ■ It; .. 

12 ; 

Do, 

Do. do. a few just turning 

3 0 

B 3 

Il 

12 

Do. 

Quite green, but good condition 

2 6 

B 3 

■ It 

12 

Do. 

All on green side, 6 slightly turning ... 

3. ^ 

B 3 

It 

12 

Do. 

All on green side, 3 slightly turning ... 

3 6 

B 3 

It 

.12 : 

Do, 

All on green side, some slightly turning 


C 6 

it 

12 

Do. 

Condition good, greenish, turning yek 






low 
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Experi- 
m ent 
Number 

Weight of 
Fruits ill 
Pounds 

Number I 

of Fruits 
to Case 

Colour 

When 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

Prices 
realised 
for each 
Case 

F 

if 


12 

Black green 

Greenish, 3 bruised, 3 turning* 

s. d. 

3 0 

G 

If 


12 

Do. 

Perfectly sound, good stalks and 







crowns, 9 green, 3 turning .... 1 

4 0 

G 



1 2 

Do. 

Perfectly sound, good stalks and 







crowns, 6 green, 6 turning .i. 

4 0 

H 



8 

Do. 1 

All green, good, good firm crowns ... 

4 0 

H 

li 


8 

Do. i 

Ail green, good, just turning 

4 0 


There has been an imdonbted impiOYemeiit in the colour of these 
pines; but;, from other observation made^ I am sure it took place be- 
fore the fruit came under the influence of the low temperature^ and 
so no improvement in colour occurred in transit. The prices realised^ 
whilst unproiitable^ are satisfactory considering the fruit opened up so 
greeji. 

The most noticeable feature of the cool chamber shipment is iiie 
satisfactory manner in wdiich the pines travelled^ the one per cent, of 
wa-stines'S being a negligible quantity. The most important point that 
the experiment has cleared lip is that the pines do not iiiiprove in 
colour after coming under the influence of the cool tempera tiire, and 
tliat they will not colour up satisfactorily after removal therefrom. 
Again, the experiment shows that it is quite unprofitable to ship pines 
not properly coloured, and it becomes imperative to ship only thoroughly 
■coloured pines by cool ehaniber to secure paying prices. With regard 
to the value of the pines, it is seen that well-coloured lb. to 2 lb. 
fruits fetched 8s. per dozen, and if this price conld be maintainGd sliip- 
ment by cool chamber could be made most profitable. Of eo urge, it 
would e]itail a great deal of trouble and care to ensure a large sliipment 
arriviiig in a uniform condition, but even if the fruit then only realised 
an average price of Gs. per dozen it would leave a very good margin 
of profit, from a business point of view (if not from that of the grower), 
as I shall endeavour to show later on in thi-s report. 

Ventilated Hold Shipment: 

{Temperature 6Sr to to F.) 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weight of 
Fruits in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
to Case 

- 

Colour 

When 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

A '4 

i 

12' 

Full Yellow 

Alfmouldy 

C I 


, 12 

do. 

AlV.bruised, but of good colour 

C I 

i| . 1 

12 . 

do. 

All bad except one, that of good colour 
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Taken by itself;, the condition on arrival of C.l would indicate great 
possibilities of shipment by hold if the finiit were packed in single 
layers so as to avoid bruising; but it will be seen, after reviewing tire 
results noted below, that it is somewhat of a conundrum how tliis one' 
package arrived, comparatively speaking, so satisfactorily. 


A 1) 

a G 

S ” 
w 

nr i" 

0 G ^ 

A r! 

bi:-v 5 

A 

^ ^ Colour 

S.?o When 

•Sv! G Packed 

A o 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

A 5 

il 

12 Pale Yellow 

Rotten, over-ripe 

A 5 

ih 

1 2 do 

On fully ripe side. All bruised at side where in 




contact with upper layer 

A 6 

i.V 

12 do. 

Stalks sealed. Badly bruised and mouldy 

C 4 

1 -;i- 

12 do. 

One sound, othens slightly bruised 

C 4 

U 

I 2 do. 

Nine bruised, three good 

c 4 ! 


1 2 do. 

All slighth’ gone, bruised 

c 5 


12 do. 

Colour warm, all slightly bruised. Crowns 




ragg'ed and yellow 

C 5 


1 2 do. 

Two in fairly good condition. Eyes discoloured, 




ten bruised 

c 5 

1 V 

12 do. 

All bruised. Dark spot in centre. Otherwise 



1 

sound 

C 5 


12 do. 

Dirty looking pine. X'ot recommended 

C 5 


12 do. 

Two good and of good colour. Othei-s fer- 


! 

1 

1 

I 

menting 


Upon the face of it the results indicate that with carefnl packing 
in single layers pale yellow pines might possibly be shipped success- 
fully in. the bold, but tliere is also no doubt that a certain degree ol; 
wastiness would have to be anticipated. This experiment will liave to 
be repeated next summer with single layer parcels, special precautions 
being taken against bruising. 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weight of 
Fruits in 
Pounds 

Number 
of Fruits 
in Case 

Colour 1 
: When . i 
Packed j 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

Ay 


12 

Light Green 

All more or less bruised and fully ripe 

A,,y ' 

4 - 

12 

do. 

All ripe, three sound 

' A- ,8 


12 

do. 

Sealed stalks, all mouldy and rotten 

D 


1-2 

do. 

Crowms bent, five specked, others sound, fair 
colour 

■: D 

\ 

12 • 

do. 

.Five bad, rest fair, colour good 

,, -E ' . 

'■"ik:' ■ 

■ 12 ■ 

dp. 

Two bad, nicely coloured ; crowns shrivelled, 
.and' ragged 

E 

'■ "u,. 

12 

do. 

Two bad, rest in good condition and reddish 
colour, eyes slightly black in one Or two 


The of mattirity is that in which one would in- 

stinctively cut pines for shipping by hold, so that they might colour- 
up in transit. It is satisfactory to note that the results give some pro- 
mise of single layer parcels carrying. As I have already indicated, how- 
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ever^ in tiie ease of the pale ^-ellow stagey, it is desirable to experimeiii; 
further in this connection with the next summer crop in order to aseer-«- 
tain what the degree of Avasthiess may amount to. 


Experi- 

ment 

Number 

Weig ht of 
Fruits ill 
Pound .s 

Number 
of Fruits 
in case. 

Colour 

When 

Packed 

Remarks by Commercial Agent 

A 9 

l-i 

T2 

Black Green 

Deeper colour than Cool Chamber, all speckled,, 
sig-ns of bruising 

A 9 


1 2 

do. 

All bruised, dirty eves, some mouldy 

A 9 

1 1 - 

1 2 

do. 

Mouldy, black at core 

A 10 

I i 

[2 

do. 

Stalks sealed. All badly bruised 

A to 


i 1 2 

do. 

Over ripe and mouldy 

A 10 


1 2 

do. 

All mould}’ 

B 1 

I 3' 

12 

do. 

! Two g-ood, ten bruised 

B 3 

I-.V 

12 

do. 

Do. do. 

B 3 

Ti 

12 

do. 

Five bruised, fully ripe, full colour 

B 6 


12 

do. 

All bruised, dirty looking 

B 6 


I 2 

do- 

Do. do. 

B 6 


1 " 

do. 

Full colour. Badly bruised, black at core and’ 
rotten 

C 6 

If 

1 2 

do. 

1 Bruised, good colour, crowns squashed and dis- 
coloured 

F 

If 

12 

do. 

All bad, bottom layer worse than top 

F 

.If 

1 2 

do. 

All bad, some fermenting 

F 

I 4 

12 

do. 

One sound pine of fairly good colour , crown 
crushed, turning black 

G 

ri- 

12 

do. 

Five good full colour. Somewhat dark eyes 

G 

ll 

12 

do. 

One sound. Rest good colour, but bruised 

G 


12 

do, . 

Fruit all bruised and discoloured 


II: is clear from the aboYG details that the black green pines col- 
oured up well in transit;, but they did not carry any better than the 
more mature pines; if anything, they arrived a bit worse than the light 
green pines, and, if this is actually so, it shows, what iright be expected,, 
that pines in this stage are more readily bruised in picking, handliiig 
and in transit than more mature fruits. 

Of the 45 dozen sent by hold 19 were rotten, 19 realised Is., 
3s., and the remainder 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Upon the face of it there seems little to he learned from the re- 
sults of this hold experiment except the futility of packing in double 
layers and the necessity for a series of fresh experiments next supmer 
with single layer parcels. But there are two other fea.tiires"w^hieh are 
clearly borne out b 3 hthe results— one is Lhe certainty of a heavier per- 
eentage of wastiness (5;^., a certain proportion is sure to- go mouldy 
e/h roRh]), the other is Ihe depreei market value consequent upqn 

the shrivellmgy of the crown, whm^ cannot very well be obviated. 

At its very best, then, ventilated .hold shipment entails a certain.. 
amount of risk, because no two steamers seem to be fitted alike in this- 
respect; and, as I have pointed out before, the manipulation of the- 
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.^fintilatecl lioL] stowage depends largely upon the personality of the 
officer in charge. 

These two factors will tend towards wastiness. Again^ the crowns 
are certain to lose eonsiderahly in appearance^ and, lastly, •whilst the 
pines may be relied upon to ripen up, even to over-ripeness, they -will 
not ripen up bright and clean. They will in consequence only command 
a moderate price, w-hich, taking one consideration with another, can- 
not he set any higher than 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

SUMMAEV. 

Briefly, the net result of the experiment is (1) our small pines in 
two layer parcels carry quite wnll enough by cool chamber; (2) they 
open up in the same condition as they happen to be when placed nncler 
the infl lienee of the cool temperature, both fruit and crowns: (3) the 
richer the colour, and the brighter aid cltnnc" the pine, the better th.‘ 
price; (4) one and three-quarters and two pound pines are preferred 
to the one and a half pound pine; (5) that for this small pine a stalk 
o! If iricli is sufficient, and pines w'ith stalks are preferred to pines 
without, and carry better; (6) there appears to be some advantage in 
sealing the stalks; (T) so far as the mid-siimnier crop is concerned, 
experiments witli hold stowage will have to he repeated ck novo. 

Feeight Chaeges. 

T’he question oi' freight lias a very important bearing upon the 
prospects of pineapple export. The freight at the time the first ship- 
ment was made stood at TOs. per ton (4,0 cubic feet) for cool chanitor, 
.as against the quotation of 55s. made by the UTdoii Castle Coni]')any i’or 
pineapples from Cape ports. As soon as it was recognised that the 
irnit could be shipped .suecessfnlly by cool chamber the Minister of 
Agriculture had the Shipping Company approached with a view to some 
reduction being made, especially in consideration of the mueli lower 
ra'ios otTerod to Cape pineapple growers. 

As a result of the negotiations a slight concession has been .made 
in so nnicdi that shipments of ten tons (400 cubic feet) and over will 
now be carried in the cool chambers of the intermediate steamei’s at 
4j0s plus primage per ton, and, after the expiry of six weeks, the slightly 
xedueed rate v/ill hold good for the regular mail steamers as w^ell. 

Freight charges have a direct bearing upon the packing of the 
Triiit, and even if there happens to be a certain amount of wmstiness 
to be put up with by shipping double layer parcels in cool elmmber 
(from the result of the experiment little is to be expected), it will, I 
think, be more profitable to ship in two layer than in single la, yer boxes. 
There are two reasons for this— firstly, the two-layer box can be iiiade 
■from less wood, so it is cheaper, and, secondly, its cubic measurements 
.are less, so freight .is propGrtionately reduced. 
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In shipping upon a large scale one would consider the desirability 
“Of having different sized boxes for the several sizes in which the pines 
nin^ so as to save as much in freight as possible; but^ in general prac- 
tice^. growers would find it more convenient to use uniform boxes. Thus 
for the double layer packing a box measuring inside 22f in. x in. x 
in. and over all 1 l-Srd cubic feet is about the most suitable., holdings 
..as it does, a dozen ib. and 1| lb. pines and nine 2 ib. pines. For single 
layer packing a box 25 in. x 22 in. x 5 in. inside carries a dozen ib.^ 
li| lb. or 2 lb. pines and measures over all nearly 2 cubic feet — 21 such 
boxes running to the ton. 

Working on the ten-ton basis, and with particular reference to 
lb. and If: lb. pines by cool chamber, one is enabled to ship 300 dozen in 
cool chamber for £30 plus 10 per cent, primage and 25s. for shipping 
in the two layer parcels, whilst only 210 dozen could be shipped lii 
single layers. To ship the same quantity (300 dozen) in single layer 
parcels the freight would be £42 17s, Id. plus primage and 35s. 7d. for 
shipping, and increased charge of £13 7s. Sd. or lOd. per dozen. 


Peoeit in Expobt, 

In order to indicate that there is money in the export of piiie- 
. apples, and better returns by the safer and more expensive method of 
shipment, I have prepared the following statements upon a ten-ton 
basis, two layer parcels, 1 l-3rd cubic feet each, being utilised for cool 
chamber shipments and single layer parcels, 21 boxes to the ton, lor 
.shipment by ventilated hold: — 

Cool Chambee Shipment. 

Ten tons, equal 400 cubic feet, 300 boxes at 1 l-3rd cubic feet 
each. Say: — 

50 boxe.s of 2 lb. pines, 9 fruits- to package 450 pines. 

75 boxes of If ib. pines, 12 fruits to package 900 pines. 

175 boxes of 1 -^ lb. pines, 12 fruits to package 2,100 pines. 


300 boxes 


3,450 fruits. 


Pines all to be full coloured, bright and clean, with nice crowns— - 
i.r., at least 3^- inches high. 

Average price, Gs. per ease. (In fixing the average price at 6s. per 
case it is to be noted that similar pines brought 8s. per dozen in our 
experimental shipment. It is true the Commercial Agent puts the 
figure at 4s. 6d. to 5s., but such prices are not good enough, and a 6s. 
minimum should be fixed for the sale of the pin<3s.) 

At 6s. 300 cases will realise gross £90. Against this the following 
^charges have to he allocated : — • ; . ' ' ■ 
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A 

s. 

d. 

Freights and shipping at 62s. 6d. 


5 

0 

London charges at 10 per cent. 

9 

0 

0 

300 boxes at 6d. each ... , 

7 

10 

0 

Packing at 3d. per box ... 

3 

15 

0 

Railage (say 6,000 lbs. from Pinetown to Point) 

0 

18 

0 



8 

0 


Ill 'basing tlie price of the boxes at 6d. eacb^ I am relying upon 
CUT wattle wood boxmakers being able to turn out a suitable crate at 
this figiire, and if they cannot then boxwood (not '‘’special’’ as iinporLcd 
for naartjes) will have to be imported from abroad that can be put 
togeiber at this figure. An outlay of £52 8s. will then Ining a net re- 
turn of £31 12s. for 3,450 pineapples, or 2GT4 dozeig or 2s. 7d. per 
dozen. 


At the time the main crop of sinall pineapples conies in, despite 
the fact that pineapple culture has largely fallen off in Natal, the m.ar- 
hei is so glutted that growers do not get 6d. net per dozen for their 
crop. However, to ship pines successfully hy cool chamber and so in- 
sure top prices, a good deal of trouble has to be taken,, and so, for the 
sake of argument, I unll put down such fruits at Is. Gd. per dozen (a 
prohtable figure), and still leave an extra Is. per dozen as an indiiee- 


nient to export. 


Veni’ti.ated Hold Shipment. 


Fruit to be sliipped green and in single layer parcels. Ten tons,;, 
equal 400 cubic feet, 210 boxes, about 2 cubic feet each, or 210 dozetii 
pines, at 3s. 6d. per ease, £36 15 0 gross. 


Charges ; £ s. d. 

Preighi and Shipping ... ... ... ... ^3 15 o 

London Charges, at I o per cent. ... .. 196 

. 210 boxes, at 7d. each ... ... ... ... 6 2 6 

Packing, at 3d, per box ... ... ... ... 2 t2 6 

Railage ... ... ... ... ... ... o 18 0 


17 6 


Leaving a net balance of fll 17s. 6d., or only Is. Id. per dozen.. 


GoNOWjSION. 

It is too .early to speculate, bnt I liope, on the result of niy later- 
experiments, to show that quite good returns can be seeured by ship-- 
ping the large Cayenne pines, if things are gone about in the right 
way, and there leave the future of their own prospect.?, and, i.neidentally,. 
of the Colony in respect of pineapple, culture, in the hands of the- 


growers tiieniselves. 


■CLAUDE FULLER,. 


•G-ovem-meht EntOrtiologistl. 
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S&ietsce iis® Farmer^ 

NOTES OF INTEEEST BY FAEMING EXPEETS. 

Under the above heading toe ‘propose to publish each month in 
future short paragraphs on subjects of interest to the practical farmet^f 
by recognised experts in agriculture and allied sciences. 

T.iie safest Avay for those tS'Iio are about to make their first attempt at 
poiiltry-raisiiig is to start in a small way Avitli a few fowls, and learn the 
bnsiiiess thoroughh^ before making large investments. Mistakes wall be 
made and many proldeins will be presented for solntioii before success 
in a.Tiy Jarge measure will be- attained. As sooii as it is found to be a 
paying investiiKmt, more capital may be i^nt into the plant,— Cb Arthur 
Bdl 

The ciiltivatioii and feeding of hieerne marks the highest develop- 
inent of onr modern agricnltnre. Lucerne is one of nature's choicest 
gifts to man.' It is the preserver and the conserve! of the homestead, 
'{.t is peeiiliarly adapted, to a country with a Eepiibliean Government, for 
it smiles alike on the rich and on the poor. It does not fail from old 
age. It loves the sunshine, converting the sunbeams into gold coin in 
the p)oekets of the thrifty husbandman. It is the gimtesi mortgage 
lifter yet discovered.— L. OMMer: 

Beeebikg. 

A knowledge of the principles of hreeding lies at the foimdation 
of the meat manufacture. The richest kinds of food may be used ih 
feeding stock: but these will be comparatively useless if the animals are 
of a description which do not readily assimilate food, or are ilLthriving 
animals, as such are designated in practical phraseology. But, important 
as a knowledge of the principles of breeding undoubtedly is, it must be 
confessed that it is an intricate subject, and one upon which a variety 
of opiiiioiis are entertainecl . — Bobert OUplmni Pringle (''Live Stoclr of the 
FarrrU). . 

Howy Plants Obtain their Water. 

It is from capillary -water that, agricultural plants, for the most part, 
ohtaiii the wmter necessary to In order that they may 
make their best development, the soil must be in such physical condition 
iiiat the roots of plants can readily penetrate it and ramify through it; 
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it must contain sufficient capillary T^ater to supply the needs of the 
plants; and this water must be renewed as it is taken up. There should 
he no large spaces, since these cause the soil to dry out readily and pre- 
A'ent the xleYelopiiient of the many fine hranching rootlets necessary tO’ 
the best dcvelopinent of plants. — George II. Failyer. 


Sorghum for Pasture. 

Sorghum furnishes excellent pasture for horses and mules not at 
work, for all kinds of cattle and for sheep and sudne. As it grows up 
again when eaten down, it is not necessary that it shall be so far ad- 
vianeed as corn [inealies] before the pasturing begins. When the area 
ol' sorghuin pasture is large in proportion to the stocl^ to be postured 
on it, then pasturing should begin early^ and vice versa. But in no case 
should it be eaten down until it has made a growth of several inches 
from The ground, as when young and tender it is easily injured Ijy live 
‘Stock feeding upon it. — Thomas Shaiv ('‘Forefge Crops.'') 


Food Value of Fruit. 

The extended use of fruit in the diet is certainly justified on the 
ground of palatability, food value, and esthetic consideration, but there 
are those who seek a further justiheation on the score of hygiene. It 
is eoniinonly conceded that most fruits are laxative, and it seems pro- 
bable that they owe this property to the considerable amount of water 
which they contain, to the salts in solution, or to the irritating crude 
fibre, small seeds, or other indigestible materials present, or to all these 
togetlier. Man seems to crave and require some acid in his diet, and 
the citric, malic, and other fruit acids are undoubtedly wholescme.- — F. 
F. LangworfJiy^ PJi.D. 


Ploughing. 

One of the chief objects of ploughing is to pulverise the soil. Tht‘ 
plough may invei't it in the most perfect manner and bury siirfacKi 
vegetation, but if it fails to do the greater part of the ilning of the 
soil as well and leave it in sneh a condition that the harrow and cul- 
tivator caiiiiot complete the work in the cheapest and best manner, it 
is seriously defective. Since ploughing is a slow and expensive opera- 
tion, and the plough is by far the best implement that has been de- 
mised for moving and inverting the soil, for destroying plants, and pre- 
paring the land for surface tillage, and for loosening and pulveiising it, 
its effieieiicy and the power required to plough become of prime impor- 
tance.—-/. P. Eoberts C'2he Ferlilihy 
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Souring oe Mile. 

When milk is exposed to the aii% the sugar ivhieh it contains is 
rapidly oxidised^ and lactic acid is formed; this formation^ singularly 
enongli, takes place with greatest rapidity at or ahont that at which 
tlie niilk is taken from the cow. The moment the formation of lactic 
acid ].)egiiis, the milk begins to soiiig the rapidity of the process depend- 
ing upon the temperature. Milk^ when cooled down immediately after 
it is drawn from the cow, can be put away in large vessels and be trans- 
ported to a distance without injury; it keeps long’, it is sweeter, and 
this is in consequence of so little, if any, of the nlilk-siigar in it turn- 
ing to lactic acid . — John Barton ('^Cottage and Dairy Farming J ) 


Land for Irrigation. 

In choosing land which is to be irrigated a careful exaniination; 
should be made of the character and depth of the soil, its behaviour wlien 
irrigated, the slope of the evenness of the surface, the presence of in» 
jiii'ious salts, and. the facilities for drainage. One of the best indications 
of the character of the soil is the native vegetation which grows on it. 
\7hen sagebrush, buhalo grass, or cactus is found on a tract, it is rea- 
sonably certain t.hat the soil is fertile, easily tilled, and well drained. 
The plants named are but a few out of a large group which grow on 
good soil, easily irrigated. On the other hand, the presence of grease- 
wood, saltwort, salt weeds, or other similar plants i-s indicative of a 
b.eavicr soil, less easily cultivated, and containing more or less of the 
injurious salts usually grouped under the common name of alkali.^ — 
Fortier, . .. 

The Bean. 

The bean belongs to one of the most important families of economic 
plants with which man has to deal. While there is a great variety of 
plants belonging to the pulse family, of which the bean, is a member,, 
varying in size from low annual plants to iall, broad, spreading trees, 
there are feiv members of this group which possess greater economic im- 
portance than does the bean. Besides furnishing wholesome, nourishing 
food for man and for animals, this group of plants provides the agricul- 
tiirist with a means of securing from the great store of nitrogen in the 
air, by the use of one of its members in the crop rotation of his farm, 
a siiilieient quantity of nitrogen to replenish that taken from the soil 
by other agricultural crops. Not all leguminous plants provide food for 
both man and beast and at the same time increase the fertility of the 
soil upon which they grown The bean, however, is one of those wliich 
has this capability. It is therefore one of the most desirable crops to 
use in the f anil rotation, as well as in market-garden work. — L. 0, 
Cofi^etL 
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n@ Pi^siiiota &f East ,€masi Fever, 


LISTS OF OUTBEEIKS DITTilNG FEBEUARY AND A1;AECH. 


j'h. 1 ^ Chief of the Yeterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) fnrnislies tlui 
following list of onthreaks of Ea-st Coast Fever that have oeeniTcd (iiir- 
i.ng ihe period 21st Fehrnary to 20th March: — 

Dundee D Dir id . — Cut break on farm ‘"Links Buffalo” (east of inain 
line of raihvay), 

Vur^::in ('::unfji.~~DvdhrQd\K on Experiment Farm at IVinkel Sprnii. 

Klij) Riv^n* Disirid . — Outbreaks on Ladysmith Town LaiidSj on 
farm ^"Baltuogie” — sub-division of ^‘^DwaPs Eivex” — and on farm 
(all west of main line of railway). 

IJtredii Distrid . — Outbreak on farm ^^ZoetmilksrivierY 

K mill deop DistricL — Onthreaks on farms ^^Ivaalhoek” and ‘'^Dingley 
Dell.” ' _ ■ 

Pietermaritzburg Oilj / — Outbrealcs among cattle of Mr. Boyd, 
Mioreoiri Eoad,, and Mr. Keiiinuir, College Ptoad, 

Unuieni DlstrieL — Outlneaks at Bishop-stow'e and on farms ‘"The 
View”' and ‘'‘'Shallow Drift.” 

Lion's River Distrid . — Outbreaks on faiins ‘‘Colbourne/'^ sub-divi- 
sio3i of ‘‘Welgevondea” (east of main line) and ‘'‘'Brookdale/'’ sub-division 
of "‘Drie Spriiiteii”’ (west of main line). 

New Hanover . — Outbreaks on farms 11. Hohis^ portion of ‘Ooorn- 
Jmp/' jSloods]3crg Area^ "‘Kruisfontein/’ Albert Falls Cominonage. 

Caniperdoivii . — Outbreaks on farm "'hSlangspruit.”' (This farm is 
in the IJmgeni Division, ].mt for East Coast Fever purposes is considered 
ill the Camperdown District.) 

IxGpo . — Outlireaks on farms ‘■'‘Klipgat/^ ‘^‘'Kelston;’* ‘”A¥everley.”' It 
has now been ascertained that the disease has been in existence on tliese 
farms since December lasE and^ owing to this and the fact that cattle 
had heeii allowed to leave under permit, I fear it will be found that 
otliei* farms are also infected. 

So record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial DivL 
fions:— The whole of the Province of Zuliiland, the whole of ATetork 
Coiinty, Yryheid. hvgotshe, Babanango, Paulpietersburg, Uinsioga. 
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Farm ami Qarii&n Notes. 

By Geo. Cahtek, F.E.H.S. 

FARM WORK FOR APRIL. 

WiTEin’’ water is available for iiri^'atioD, or ’where the giouDd is of a 
dao!]) I)nt still porous oatiire, April is the favourite month for sowing 
Liieerne. Perliaps a fe^v general notes on the sowing of this crop, in- 
tended for tliose w lio are sowing for the first time, wall not be out of 
place. 

Let me say first of all tliat there are vein' few farms in this Colony 
wdiere Lucerne will not grow fandy well and form a most useful adilition 
to other green crops, and even hay crops. Tlie only warning tliat is 
really necessary is: hcAvare of clay and shale w'here this is near the surface. 
3. am. well aware that to grow this crop to perfection, and to turn off six 
to eight crops in the season, land such as that found in Weenen and 
Miiden is a necessity. Lime, a deep, loamy siilisoil, and plenty of water 
for irrigation, are lu-re found in such perfection that, search ilie w'orld 
as ma\g wm cannot find more perfect conditions. But if the ordinary 
dry land farmer can get turn good crops in a season tlien a Lncerne crop 
wall pay him handsomel^^^ a.nd most good niealie land wall grow this 
quantity wmll. »A crop may pay very handsomely wd.thout having to be 
sent to the market in bales. Lucerne malves excellent hay for the home 
barns ; is an excellent feed for the pigs; a perfect cut of green food for 
tlie stahle animals all .throiigdi the veaig.and^ best of allv it is there for 
years when once well established. 

Xowg the first point to inake— and ignorance of tins is a very fertile 
cause of failure — is io thoroughly prepare the land. She that it is the 
iiest you have, and tliat the subsoil is deep and porous^ and then plough 
deeply and thoroughly. Make the surface of the land like a seed bed, 
xi crop wdiieh is going to .last you for tw'enty years is wmll worth as 
ijiuc'h womk in preparation as yon can find linie to put into it, and lialf 
the battle w^ith. a lucerne crop is in this good start. Xext, get the very 
best seed you can find — ].>riee is a tmry secondary caihshleration in siitdi 
a crop as this. If you intend .sowdng a eonsiderahle area buy a sieve, 
21 iTieshes to the inch, and put all the seed over this before senving, 
thus making assimince doubly sure that you sow no fhlodderh in your 
field. How'ever careful your seedsman may he, he cannot honestly give 
you any giiaran tee that there are aio,;^;^R-p seeds of 'hlodder’^ in. five mil- 
lion seeds of lucerne sold, and these two seeds left in and allowed to 
seed again, and again w'ill soon ruin your field. ]\lake it your business 
io find out what a '‘dodder^' plant is like, for the appearance of this 
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parasite is the one thing you will have to guard against next year^ until 
the field is well estahllshecl. 

I cloir’t know w'hether you should sow in drills or not. When dowii’ 
in ]\liide!i a few daj^s ago I saw fields which had been sown in l)oth 
ways^ and do not think there was much difierence^ either in cleanliness 
or yield. There is nineh difference of opiaiion on this point, l)ut it does 
net seem to matter much. If in drills make the drills 21 inches apart,, 
and see that the seed is not 'buried more than hat f an inch deep. ^ It will 
germinate on the surface in good weadher, but unll seldom get tlirongli 
a iiill inch of soil. If sown broadcast you will need to use 20 lh& of 
seed to the acre; if in drills, 15 Ihs. will he enough. 

About Seed-reaping. 

Tin. reaping of seed from sneli crops as Beans, l\Iillets, Buckwheat 
arnl otliers will he in. hand just now in many districts. As one w'lio 
knows and handles many seeds of hTatal growth, let me say that not 
cuie farmer in ten really does justice to, or gets the niost value oiit of,, 
his seed crop, and the men who reap and market seed crops as they 
ought to he reaped and,, marketed could he counted on the fingers and 
IOC'S, i have bought tons of Japanese Millet seed containing more than 
10 per cent, ■'mbuya''’ seed, and C[nite unfit for sale until it has been 
re-eleaned. .^7ow, what I want to point out is that it pays haiid.'Oniely 
to carefully prepare all seeds for market. lYhv slioiild onr seed oats 
be so inferior to those exported from the IV'estern Province that ail 
WHO want to buy Oats ask for Cape seed? Why is tlio mereliaiit so 
•willing to pay more for imported seed than he will pay for Natal pro- 
([men. seed? Tlie answer is tliat Natal farmers as a wJiole liave not 
yet recognised, the necessity of working up to a high standard, in the 
prodiielio.n ot seed ; and as long as this sort of thing eontinnes v/e can- 
?iot liope to comf)ete favourably with the imported article. 

I stro:ngly advise all those who reaj) seed crops of any sort to in- 
vest ill a good Winnowing maelbne, with a well-gracled set of sieves, 
and, i.t iiossitile, to get one with two handles to ensure a stead v (mvu- 
tiniiance of draft. This good Winnower may cost you £10 or even ;t20, 
but it will astonish you how soon it will pay for itself. But get a good 
one. I am no believer bi cheap maebinervn 

One of the greatest pleasures I have had recently consisted of buy- 
ing certain seeds from. Mr. W. F. Taylor, of Eosetta, wliich were as 
near perfeetion as possible, and I am sure Mr. Taylor will endorse wliat 
T have said on this point, and will say that it has paid him to take pains- 
with all seeds. 'N 

Those who intend to plant friut trees or roses this cohitii<; wilder 
."horiM noAV he Inisy preparing the :gronnd, treneliinn all over wherever 
and leaving the gronnd loose until pltoting. Unless clone now 
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T.'liile the ground is fairly moist^ it will get all the more difficult as 
the weeks go hy. 

Nitro-Bacterine has been very much to the fore in many of the 
Iloine agricultural and horticultural papers recently, and the discussion 
is likely to continue for some time. The general results are Just what 
one 3nigbt have expected. On poor soils, naturally deficient in nitrogen;, 
there can be no doubt that the bacteria are beneficial, and their addh 
tioii to the soil, either by seed inoculation, of soil inoculation, or botlp* 
has resulted in largely increased crops. But in naturally fertile soils,, 
or old-establislied gardens, the results have been nil. The results In 
Natal have been very similar. The best reports eoine from Biilwer, 
where the soil is naturally xeij poor indeed and very deficient in. nitro- 
gen. If any of our readers have got any definite results during this last 
season I am si-ire the Editor would like to hear of them. Nitro-Baeteriiie 
imist liot be treated with the scant respect which previous preparations 
of this kind have had. Here we have undoubtedly the original dis- 
covery in a business form, and we slionld make it our business to find 
out by experiment and reports how we are to use the discovery to ad- 
vantage. Will tliose who have used it please report? 

THE HOME GAEDEN. 

Of the flowering bulbs to be planted for spring fl,owering, Wat- 
sonias, Gladioli and Freesia-s should be put in at once. Do not be afraid 
of planting them well down. If you have ever tried to dig up the in- 
digenous Gladioli or Watsonias (the pink one) , you will know how well 
nature protects her chikEen from the -winter drought. These are down 
six to nine inches^ sometimes more, and we should follow the lead of 
Dame Nature in our gardens. Sickly foliage and poor progress can 
generally he traced to shallow planting. 

Of the difl'erent varieties of Gladiolus we find the most satisfactory 
to he the Dwarf type. There are some most delicate hybrids of this 
class. We have never knotm them to be attacked by insect pests to 
any serious extent, but the Gandavensis type are nearly always at- 
tacked by the stalk borer, and that just at the time when the buds 
are expanding. . 

This season we have bloomed the heautiful and. pure white W^at- 
sonia Arderni to perfection. Its blooming period is from early Novem- 
ber to the end of December. Height, 4| feet. Many of the bnibs 
throw out several flower spikes, and when the central spike is cut the 
side shoots succeed them quickly. W^e do not know a more beautiful 
or chaste white flower than tliis. It is perfectly hardy, always certain 
to bloom the first year. The bulbs increase rapidly, one single bulb 
generally forming six to eight more in one season. 

Noil must try to grow Freeaia Eefracta alba from seed next year. 
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mwing tlie seed in Angnst. This s^reetly scented and graeetiil flowe.i* 
will bloom w'itliiii twelve months from seed. This year it is too late 
for seed., and if yon wo.iit to plant yon mnst get hnlbs. 

It is time yon were giving yonr violet plants sittention, if yon de- 
sire to get good blooms this winter. Try the application of a liltle 
Canary guano on them, either in a liquid or solid form. The Chrysan- 
themums; jiisi iioAv Ijreakiiig into bloom, would also l:)e the better for 
attention of the same sort. 


Among the Formers. 

THE ASSOCIATIONS DUEINCt THE MONTH. 


NATAL AGEICITLTLEAL UNION. 

We have been favoured by the Secretaries of the ’Natal Agricnl- 
tnral Union with the follovang copy of minutes of the proceedings 
a deputation of the Executive Committee to the Minister of Agriculture 
on file 2 6 til February: — 

d'he clepntation consisted of Messrs. E. Wh Evans (Proside.n1), Eev. 
Jas, Scott, J. Marwick, II. Bazley, T. Bnnnaii, W. Craig, J. King, C. 
E. ilancoek, with the Secretar\g Mr. D. M. Eacbe. 

The President introduced the subject of discussion — i.e.^ the report 
that the Shipping Eing had decided to raise the freights on mealies 
to .Ids. per ton from 10s. per ton. 

The Minister, in reply, stated that the Transvaal, O.ll.C. and Natal 
were working to have the present inealie freight maintained and ex-‘ 
tended to inealie products, and hoped to he snecessfiil. 

The President then introduced the question of vlietlrar there 
would be sufiieient bottoms available to carry the mealie*s next season, 
lie reckoned they would have to take about 25,000 tons a inoiith for 
six niontlis. ■ ■ 

The Minister said the fixed intention was to maintain the inealie 
trade, and the matter of getting bottoms would not present a serious 
diffieulty. 

The President also raised the question of passing ungraded grain 
on its ■ merits-. 

The Minister stated the Govermnent would not allow ungraded 
giuin to be shipped. 

The President also spoke about the pressure of wharf regulations 
on sliip]i«rs and the desirability of providing more eonvenieiit storage 
Tor large' shippers. ' 'i v- 

The MMster promised to look into th^^^ matters. 
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1'he deputation thanked Air. Deane^ and aftenvards heard Air. T. 
VV. ^i'nrner on the subject of experimental industries. 

it v/as agreed that Air. Turner should have an opportuiutv of ad- 
dressing the Ccnferenee. ■ 

DUEBAN- COUNTY. 

A srnciAL meeting of the Durban County Farmers'’ Associatioii was held 
in the New Germany Hall on tlie 27th February, with the president d£ 
the Associatioip Air. Jas. Alclntosh, in the chair. For the following re- 
[>ort of the proceedings W’-e are indebted to the Natal Mercury : — 

The President called upon the secretary to read a letter addressed 
to him by the secretary of the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
and Industry, which letter was to the following effect : ‘T l)eg to bring 
to your notice the fact that the above-named Society is extremely desirous 
of obtaining for future Durban shows as complete an exhil)it as possi])le 
of the products of the three coast counties — Durban, A'ietoria, and Alex- 
andra. To this end,, as much space as yon will need, and in a proniiiient 
position, will be granted gratis. There will be no objeetioii to the pro- 
ducer of each article in the exhibit having his name and address attaeliecL 
It is proposed to award the Society’s gold medal to the best exliibit of the 
three. Your Assoeiatioir’s hearty co-operation in circulating the fact, and 
inducing its members to contribute products and in supplying the Society 
with the entry and partieulars for the catalogue— in short/ in making the 
whole entry as from yoiir Assochition— is kindly recpiested. It is a 
matter requiring considerable notice to inaugurate,, and it is trusted that 
in moving at the present sufficient time has been allowed.” 

The President asked for an expression of opinion with regard to the 
advisability^ or otherwise, of having the county represented at the show in 
the way suggested by Air. Alorley, 

The Secretary thought that the matter required a thorough going 
finto, as the letter did not seem, explicit enough, and he suggested that 
before any steps were taken^ Air. Alorley be interviewed to elicit further 
in'forniatioixwvith regard to the xvay this exhibit is to be arranged. 

The President said lie liked the idea immensely, andl though they 
might make no great display, it was alw^ays a beginning. He thought it 
much better to join the great Durban Association in this respect than to 
hold a miserable slioww of their own, wdiieh they had some idea of doing 
some thue ago. He tliought these little local shows were rather overdohe, 
and their time would soon be past. As a matter of fact, this wuis a county 
affair, and the wliole county ought to be roused into enthusiasm. There 
vvas nothing \vhieh led he^ developing the resources of the country. 

AIu II. AY Freese thought very good, and it was arranged 

til at the ])resident aiid secretary should, as soon as possible, interview Mr. 
ATotky to get the necessary information^ and report to the next meeting, 
to' be held at the end, of ACarch. 
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Correspoistlence. 

Correspojidence is invited on topics of interest to fanners. Leiiers 
should he iDritten on one side of the -paper only; and while a noin-de-pliiuie 
may Ic used^ all letters must be accompanied by the name and address of 
wriler. The Editor is not -responsible for the opinions of his correspondenls : 
(he letters tvMch appear in these -pages are pnblislied as (he opinions of (he 
respective nriters^ and tdimr insertion does -not necessarily imply editorial 
concurrence with the views expressed. 


BEACIKG GATE POSTS. 


To THE EdITOK of THE ^'A.GIHCULTTJEAL JoUENAL/^ 

Sir, — iSTo doubt there are man}' of yonr readers who are troubled 
with /‘^sagging’’ gates — -with loose posts^ so that the gate has to be lifted 
and swung around* Slays are all very well for a time, but they work 
loose and come apart from the post. 

The accompanying sketch, which I have made from a photo, in an 



American paper that I take in, illustrates a useful device for keeping the 
gate posts apart. As you will see, the posts are twice as long as the 
usual gate post, and are kept from falling towards each otlier by a liorh 
zoiital stay at the dop.' 

Hoping that this will be of interest to some of your readers,— I 
etc., ■ ',T.'AI.,H'h: 
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To THE Editor of the '^Agricultural Journal/"' 

SiR^ — In connection nnth your recent articles^ '‘’'Some Useful Maize 
Dishes^’! the following recipe for making the old '^fashioned American 
Corn-pone may interest some of your readers 

Upon one quart of inealie meal (white preferred) pour just enough 
boiling ^Yater to scald it through ; stir it thoroughly^ let it stand until 
oold^ then rub into it a piece of butter the size of .a walnut^ and add a 
little salt. Beat two eggs until light, without separating, and add to the 
ncal; mix weil^ add one pint of buttermilk or sour milk, and beat until 
smooth. Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of boiling 
Avater, stir into the iiiixture, then turn into a well-greased baking pan, 
and bake in a quick oven for 35 miimtes. — ^Yours, etc., 

E.' J, 


•BAGWOEMS. 


The following letter has been received by Mr. Claude Eiiller from a 
eorrespoiident at Umzumbi (South Coast) : — 

'T)ear SiR/— I have just been reading your article on the Bag- 
worms. I noticed on a number of thorn trees thonsands of the bag- 
worms, and the trees were nearly dead fmn iheni last year. Then I 
saw a large flock of lIlogoMogus, or cdiiieks (birds that build on the reeds 
and trees overhanging rivers), always in the trees, and out of curiosity 
i sat on my verandah, within a few yards of the tree, and watched them 
eating the worms. They seem to have great trouble in getting the 
worms out of the bags, hut they persevere, and if a bag falls to the 
ground tliev fly down after it and get tlie. worm out. Last year they 
reduced the Bagworms so inueh that only a few were left, and this year 
they have finished theim 

''Do you know of any misehief these birds do, as in our experienee 
they seem to do a lot of good, but then we have encouraged them round 
the house and store by feeding them in the yards with the poultry, and 
they are very tame when they are about; but Just now they have dis- 
appeared, though we expect to see them back again in the nesting season.'^ 
In the course of his reply Mr. Fuller wrote as follows :— 

"The bird to which you refer is a species of Sitagra, of which there 
are two varieties iu Mat al, and which depend, to a very great extent, upon 
insects for their food supply. When insects are scarce they may resorc 
to grass seed and berries, and perhaps fruit, but at any rate their de- 
predations in this ecmiection do hot assume any economic importauced^ 
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Meteorol&gical Returns. 


Meteorological Observations taken at Govt, Stations for Mojith (f Fchruary^ 


STATiONB. 

TEMPERATUUE(In Faqr. Dkgs.). 

RAIN FALL (In Incuks). 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Mojith. 

No. of 
Da.y.s. 

lieav’ St rain- 
fall ill 1 day. 

Total for 
ITear from 
July 1st. 
1903. 

Total for 
same fier’d 
from July 
1st, 190". 

Maximum 1 Mintiimm! 

1 1 

Fcill. 1 

Day. 

Observatory 

81-5 

67*6 

87*1 

57*1 

4*27 

18 

1*33 

21st 

28*50 

24*49 

sitanger 

83*6 

60*4 

07 

60 

4T4 

12 

1*53 

2oth 

30*42 

34*85 

Venuaiii 

8G-fl 

06 *6 

95 

60 

2*45 

13 

1*26 

2Uth 

27*59 

28*10 

Grevcowu 

78*5 

53*5 

05 

45 

4*09 

10 

■95 

4.11 

34*45 

30*45 

Newcastle 

81-5 

— 

94 

__ 

13*39 

17 . 

3*50 

Slid 

— 

31*94 

Mid-Ilk) VO 

77*4 

59*2 

88 . 

51 

5*09 

16 

2*20 

2Lst 

32*40 

28*76- 

Estcourt 

78*4 

57*5 

92 

4S 

4*67 

19 

*68 

16th 

•J4*40 

23*53 

Buhver 

— 

— 



9*32 

22 

2*25 

2.. til . 

45 *.8,1 ^ 

37*44 

ixopo . . 

— 

— 





3*93 

15 

1*51 

21st 

27*55 

— 

Imbizaiia 

51-2 

64*3 

90 

55 

3*78 

13 

1*20 

2lsb 

31*81 

28*86 

Port Siietistone 

S7*0 

64*7 

90 

60 

3*30 

6 

1*00 

I9th 

30*92 

29*51 

Kiclmioiul 

75*0 

58*3 

88 

50 

7*94 

17 

4*36 

2Cth 

42*08 

32*49 

Mariijiburg 

78*7 

50*7 

90 

52 

3*48 

i5 

1*72 

20th 

28*19 

29*51 

Howick 

76*7 

57*7 

88 

51 

4*09 

14 

1*36 

21 th 

31*49 

31*93 

Lulysmith 

— 

— 

— 


7*43 

18 

2*80 

16th 

— 


Dundee 

77*7 

59*0 

90 

50 

6*47 

14 

1*52 

5L ! 1 

35*88 

24*21 

IVeeiien Gaol , . 

<31*2 

59*0 

101 

53 

. 2*89 

20 

•64 

15Lh 

27*36 

24*82 

Krant'/jkloof 

76 -b 

02*1 

89 

57 

5*74 

17 

2*16 

21st 

31*61 

— 

New Hanover . . 

83*5 

58*8 

92 

50 

3*68 

19 

•70 

1 2i,th 

32*36 

33*03 

Kraiitzkop 

82*9 

74*3 

94 

68 

4*40 

: IS 

1*34 

i 2iith 

27*09 

— 

Charlestown 

74*5 

54*5 

81 

47 

12*29 

17 

1*95 

; 5th 

40*04 

I 23*04 

Nqutu .. 

78*2 

53*7 

84 

66 

3*95 

9 

1*02 

16th 

32*83 


Mtuimni 

S3 *7 

61*8 

! 97 

40 

9*86 

8 

4*20 

6th 

49*37 

39 57 

Hlabisa 

SI *6 

02*1 

88 

55 

6*39 

9 

2*00 

61 h 

30 ’45 

26*15 

Meli.oth 

78*3 

61*8 

91 

56 

3*64 

18 

1*44 

21st 

2o *74 

21*12 

Ubomho 

81-4 

02*5 

SD 

50 

2*57 

12 

1*59 

21st 

37*45 

26*45 

Point ' .. ! 



— 

— 

— 

4*07 

1*2 

1*33 

201 h 

32*37 

34 ‘lO- 

Liilgetton 

7S-3 

53*7 

90 

44 

5*07 

IS 

1*18 

2(!th 

33*72 

— 

Ingvvavuma . . ' 

84*1 

57*3 

96 

5r> 

6*25 

14 

1*90 

20th 

— 

27*89 

Mahlabatini 

S4 0 

5U*1 

90 

44 

3 53 

9 

1*60 

2iJth 

29*14 

22*98 

Empangeni 

91*0 

i 02*5 

9S 

57 

5'4G 

G 

1*56 

21st 

32*47 1 

33*30 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of Februarj./, jgog. 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATURE 
(Ix Fa HR. Begs.) 

I RAINFALL (T.\ INCURS). 

Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Day.s, 

Heavitcst raiu- 
i fail in l d:iy. 

Tu till for 
Year from 
1st) July, 
1908. 

Total for 
same 
period 
from July 
ist, 1907. 

Ihill. 

Day. 

Adamshunst . , 


91 

49 

3*72 

16 

0*51 

Si h 

28*93 


Hilton.. 


S5 

50 

4*63 

19 

1*56 

2.t 1 

33*58 

30*08 

Botanical Gardens 




— , 

3*85 

, .5' 

■ 2*04 

2).)fch 

29*06 


Ottawa .. ' 




— 

2*79 

11 

1*37 

21st 

27*90 


Mount Eklgecoinhe 



■ ' — 

3*89 

10 

2*40 

21st 

29*88 

29 '43 

Cornubia .. 




— 

3*58 

— 

— 

— 



22*1!) 

Miikwood Kraal 


— 

■ . — 

2*74 

— 

— 

— 



3 7*14 

Blackbu n ' . . ' 




. 

2*59 



. 



19*19 

SaC'.harine ' ... 





2*92 



_ 




20*19 

Umhlangeni . . . . 


_ ' 

. — 

4*24 

14 

2*10 

2l.lth 

33*03 


Equeefa 


90 

60 

6*37 

13 

4*11 

2ist 

31*69 

29*43 

Umzinto, Beneva 




_ 

5*34 

7 

4 40 

20th 

31*31 

29*85: 

Harden Heights ' 




_ 

3*46 

11 

1*44 

2Uth 



Reit.V ei 




— 

3*^6 

16 

0*60 

4th 

' , 25*56 

21*38 

Branxholnre . . 


98 

56 

8 47 

20 

' 1*95 

2l.st 

' 50*84 

53*74 ■■ 

Cedara— Hill Station .. 


87 

49 

. 4*77 

19 

1*80 

20th 

24*12 


. '■ ■ Mei Stitiun . 


k ■ 84 

47 . 

' 3*71 

18 

1*47 

2uth 

24*97 

20*89 

Winkel Spruit.. 


85 

^ 60 

[ 4*68 

11 

2*49 

■20.14' 

'30*38 

7 ;, 80*69^ , - 

'Weeoen ■ , -. 


94 

, 65 

j ■ 3*02 

14 

0*58 

16th 



Gi lilt’s Castle .. 


74*4 

. ;I*4' 

10*93 

25 

1*91 

16th 

30*43 

',, , , , '■■ 

■', 21*87'. 



Goal and Labour Eeturn, 


Goa! and Labour Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of Februarj’, 1909 : — 


COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. | 

Output, 

Productive Work. 

Uiiproduc- 1 
.ive Work.* 

Tutiil. 

Above 

Ground 

Below 

Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Cwt.. 

Natal Navigation 

392 

636 

1,028 

7 

1,035 

24,252 

0 

Elanclslaagte . . 

333 

689 

1,022 

9 

1,031 

1 6,342 

14 

Dundee Coal Co. 

296 

339 


■ 

635 

12,186 

12 

Glencoe (Natal) 

St. George’s 

19:) 

422 

612 

02 

674 

12,04.0 

19 

215 

420 

635 



iiijt) 

1 1,337 

U 

Durban Navigation 

181 

389 

570 



570 

10,389 

0 

N.'.tal Cambrian 

207 

397 

604 

6 

6I0 

9 878 

14 

South African . . 

98 

249 

347 

33 

380 

0,588 

9 

Talana.. 

15:s 

399 

557 

28 

5.^5 

6,U44 

11 

Newcastle 

tSG 

397 

483 

— 

4,83 

5,396 

12 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

93 

219 

312 

18 

330 'i 

4,808 

b 

Hlobane 

98 

189 

287 

34 

321 1 

4,8‘ili-. 

2 

Hatting Spruit 

73 

169 

242 

lu 

258 

3,838 

17 

Ramsay 

106 

229 

335 

— 

335 

2,910 

].'l 

West Lennoxton 

07 

121 . 

188 

— 

188 

2,276 

5 

Central 

33 

76 

109 

— 

109 

1,044 

11 

Zululaud 

24 

26 

50 

— 

50 

466 

5 

Ballengeich 

— 

— 

— 

97 

97 

93 

10 

Dumbi Mountain 

2 

— 

2 

— 


3 

0 

Totals .. .* 

Corresponding month, '08 

2,852 

5,366 

8,018 

310 

8,328 

137, S22 

1) 

2,466 j 

6,625 

8,091 

432 

8,523 

138,171 

15 


1 

i 

Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work 

Total, 
Feb., 1909. 

Total, 

.,Peb.,''J908.'"; 

; Above 
Ground. 

Beiow 

Ground. 

Total. 

Europeans .. 

193 

154 

347 

52 

399 

398'."'.' 

Natives 

913 

3,488 

4,401 

199 

4,600 

' ' ' ,:"4,599 ' 

Indians *. .. i 

1,546 

1,724 

3; 270 

59 

i 

‘3,329 

1 


* Cost Charg-ed to Capital Account. 


■CHAS.'J. GRAY,' , 

Mines Department, Maritzburg, 5th March, 1909. Commissioner of Mines, 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month of February, 1909 


*Bunker Coal . . .. .. 

Coa Exported .. .. 

Total 

Includes 1,338 tons taken by H.M. Transports. 


Tons. Cwt. 
09,583 3 

,'38,634 "o'",,"' 

108,217 3 


Cvistoms House, Port Natal, ist March, 1909. 


CHAS. WJNhER, 

Collector of Customs^ 
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Return of Farms at Present under Lioenoe for 
Lungsickness and Scab m 


STuCIv liN’SPECTOJt, 

Dl STllICT. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A.. P. Craw 

[ardy smith 

Scab 

T. Kirk ness 

Ooalfontein 

A. iJ. Ivue 

Pv)rtion of Estcourt 


C. ^Yortmann 

Rensburg Drift 



,, 

Cooke Bros. . . 

Cypherfouteiii 




A. W. J. Hattingh 

Koplaagte 



Lungsickn. ss 

R Mattison 

Calcote 

-A. €. Williams 

Utrecht .. 

Scab 

B. & H. H fctingh 

Dageraad & Welgeoon 




S. Oi obler . . 

Schuin’s Hoek 




H, A. Potgieter .. 
W. dll Plessis 

Vaalbank 




Uninaug 





0. Webb . . 

Waterval 




M. van Rooyen 

M. Hautiugh 

Boschhoek 



»> 

Umbanja 

Grootvlei 




J.P. Bubhr.. 

ypitsktp 




J. Z. Moolman 

Gre n V iei 




C. 1 . mmebt . , . . 

Politick 

-H. Van Booyen 

Ba' anango 


K' nksa 

Vaalbank 


»> 

Ngeta 

Pandasgrop 



n 

C. P. Laureatz 

Wydgelegen 



,, 

L. Potgieter . 

Gelykwate 




Hende . 

Aandasgrap 



,, 

!• . C. vScheepers . . 

Rooipoorb 




0.1 an Rooyen .. 

Paardepoort 



f 

j ;; 

G. 1 an Rooyen . . 
Andrias 

Mel A boom 

Kriskewacht 

,.L. Trenor 

Alfred . . 


L. Labuscliagne . . 

Lungeickness 

Shhvana 

Location 


i 

Scab 

Lungsickness 

Yahvayo 

Dumas 

Location 



Uyirabi 

Location 



Mlotshwa . . 

Msingopansi’s Kraal 




M. Clothier. . 

81excel 



>> 

E. M. Etheridge , . 

Sel hurst 



,, 

i John Ryan . . 

Norburg 




J. J. Oosthuis 

The G orge 



» > 

J. H..Payn .. .. 

Burmside 




Bycla’s Kraal 

T. I''’ynjrs location 



>1 

H. M. Raw . . 

Klaiui.s Drift 




Elijah 

Sheepwalk 



} t 

Mashuma . . 

Hoi e 



>y 

R. Kami 

BhiclcM^ater 




F. Mzizi 

E Mzizi . . . . 

Lot I, .En(|uabeni 

Lot '* F,” Plmiimbeni 



» > 

J. T. Clothier 

V\ hitccliif 




J. J. Oosthuis 

Harding Town Lajidn 




.Swenyaa 

Blaekwaitu* 



,, 

G. Larkan . . 

Antioch 



>> 

Injongaved .. 

llydal Mount 



,, 

Mdingwa.s .. 

IjOt 3 




C. Knox 

Knoxwood 




Sigumu 

Lot ,F. 



,, 

Ndhlankunzie's Kr’l 

Location 

i 



Noganes 

Hai ding Gate 

• I 

.Acting— J. Ralfe . .■ | 

Lion’s River 

Scab 

Miicanca’a Kraal . . 
A. C. Thomson 

Mount Pleasant 
Lion’s Bush 

C. T. Vaugban 

Paiilpietersburg .. 

>» 

E. Gree e . . , , 

P. Allen .. 

Mai s field 
Welverdiend 




J. B Rudolph 

Bosch Krans 




R, Craig 

Frischge^uigd 




Win Craig . . . . 

Elandsbeig 

R. Wingfield Stratford 

Newcastle 


M. Katzenstein . . 
Manning & Broods 

Town Lands 
CTeelboutboon 

</., B. Walker • 

Portion of Bstcourfc 

Lungsickness 

J, H. McDuling . . 
H. Cadleand others 

Rosedale 

Sco.b'fontein 



scab 

Alfred C arter 

Glendoone 



Lungsickness 

Cbas. B. Lloyd .. 

Hitcote" ' 



N. C H. Little . . 

Leighton 




P, Ballantyne 

Weston Town LandH 
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EEFUEN OF FAEMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 


Stock Inspector. 

Distric r. 

Disease. 

OWN.R. 

Farm. 

•G. Daniell 

Vryheid .. .. 

Scab 

J. M. Ivoekemore . . 

Hardetaald 




E. MhlUose.. 


Metzelfontein 




^V. Schultz, H.Tsher- 





pia cfe H. de Lange 

Hardbetaal 




Swilwana . . , 


Nooitkedacht 




R. Maoaze .. 


Aanstool 




Thomas & Mahawlo 

J* 




J. Swarts . . 


Taalkrantz 




fl. J. Odenclail 


Uitkomst 




M. Kuuzwana 


Tredehof 



y> 

S. Mboyi . . 


Mqazini 

.J. R Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqiitu 


S. Molife . . 


Haladu 




M. Malagvpano 


Blood River 




Langa 


Batshi 




Linijaza 


Telezi Hill 




L. Moiife 


}f 




H. Sutttn . . 


Masinkoms 




Westbrook Bros, 


Dawin 




L. Msimango 


Mlilane 




Charlie 


Masudjeni 



„ 

C. IM Sekosana 


»> 




M. Ndhlovu.. 


Dalaza 




U. Ndhluvu.. 






N. C. Kruger 


Nqntu 




L. & J. Mloyi 


Magala 




U. Biitelezi. . 


Nqutu 




L, Mabuya . . 


Maguls 




M. Beta 


Nqutu Foot 




M. Mbara . . 


Telezi Hill 




E, J. Johnston 


Lot 8, Nqudeni 

■B. Kluseuer . . 

Port Shepstone , . 


B. Scott . . 


Murchison 

E. Varty 

Western Umvoti .. 


E, Tarty .. 


Black water 




Gert van Rooyen 


Pinedale 

K, l^ipley .. . . 

Emtjnjaneni .. 


Mtshsheweze 


Protest 



■ 

Bambelela .. 


n " 

-J. F. van Relish urg 

Ng tshe . . . . 

■ >> 

Simon 


Smaa'cleel 



■ ■ ■ 

IVitwas 


Doornp n 



’ ■ .1 

Umzeblela . , 


Berv g'l 

J. Stewart 

; Bcrgville ... .. 

Lnngsickness 

F. R. Siockie 


h. ib Vlei 

E. W, Larkan . . i 

Umsinga . , , . 

Bcab 

Maganglaza 


Kr. inmedraai 




Evans & Stockil 


Riefc Vallei 



if 

Amos Nahlovu 


' Nazareth 




E. Dubois . . 


- Uitval 




T.L. Whelan 


Martin 




E. Dubois . . 


Tergelegen 




Oyugulangans 


Umsinga 



if 

Gogo .. .. 


Somshoek 




E. 0. Nixss . , 


Groo Vlei 




Tabatuba . . 


; Naza eth 




J. H. Nuss . . 


Somerset 


1 ' ■ 


J . A. Clementa 


; P(>mtroy 




J. We thuvsen 



-R. Mayne .. .. 

I Eastern Umvoti and 


L, M. J. van Roovfen 

S otsdale 


Kraiitzkop 


P.R. Botha.. 


'Olivfcfont eln ' 



if 

J. J. van Rooven 


Kra tzkop 



»f ■ 

W. TV Mare 


Doornhoek 



if 

J, L. P, Martens 


BroeUt r’a Hoek 




.P. .C Nel ■ ■ 


Ongegund 




R. P. Marters 


.laminerdai 




L. J. Nel . . 


Wllgeguiul 




L. L, Nel .. 


..Maresdal ; : ' 




J. A.Nel .. 


WelgegunA 

E. W. Bowles .. 

Ixopo . . .... 


Ngevana 


Arundel 




Bogwaii .. 






Genlsaiii .. 



; ;■! 



Magew'itna .. 


■'Klepat ' 




Nodwengw .. 





if 

Nc(tpo . . 






\uquza 






Putaza 






Nduba 


Waverley 




Njunga 


South Bills 



■ ■ ■ ■ 

Makafana 


Waverley 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (.CoiiUmied). 


Stock Inspector. 

District 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

E. W. Bot\Ies 

Ixopo . . . . 

Scab 

Dumdum 

Nqaye 

Uraenyar.a . . 
Mancansika.. 
Unvakat-he.. 
Umbabala . . 

Kebe . . 

Luzi 

S.jbexa 

IvolsliHi 

Wa verb y 

Kolston 

Tprisugval 

Location No, ti 
Location 

Sprin^vale 



j 

Jauga.. 

Ct. Way . . . . 

Njoyeta: a .. 
Tbeiwana .. 
Samtoinbi . . 
GuugatsJii . . 

G. Tbotuson . . 

Location N- . 0 
Herdstuue 

Lot 29 
h t r>3 

Kme aid 

Location No. 3 
Yalahalla 



)5 

G. H. Cooper 

D. E. Httvdman . . 
w. W. v\ at:on 
Turana 

Maudemba . . 
Tebenga 

•t. P. totter. . . . ! 

P. H. Van Rooien 
J. Peniston . . 

Avetary 

Blllington 

RDcUy Haltoii 

Lot L.H. 

Lot D.U. 

A. H. Ball . . 

Weenen . . 

r, 

Berg Vle:t 

JBuftels Hoek 

Town Lands 

A. Hair 

City, Urageiii . . 

1 w 

Uinveli .... 

Dria . . . , . . 

Samuel . . . . 

Jaiiije . , • • 

Laduma, . . . . 

Zwaartkop Location 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. 

! Farm. 

District. 

Pinda, Yete & Sobuon .. i 

i Strathsonn i 

Impendhle 


Natives . . . . . . . . i 

I Olivefoiiiein 

Umvoti 


Native.s ■ . . . . • • i 

1 Tttworth 1 

Lion’s River 



# , , - . ' ' 

HoHcBm 


Owing to the inercasiug demands upon onr space, vre have arranged, 
to publish instead of monthly as hitherto certain standing 

reference matter. This matter will consist of (1) Scale of Charges for 
Vaccines, etc., at the Government Laboratory; (2) List of East Coast 
Fever Advischr}' Committees; (3) List of Executives of Fanners’ Asso- 
ciations; and {4r) List of Publications issued by the Department of Agri-- 
culture. In future readers will find this matter in the January, April, 
July' and October issues of ihe Journal. 
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Pound Notices. 


PounsS Notices, 


Notification is contained in the Governmefii Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified i - — 

On the 8th April. 

Do 7 inyhrook — Running on the farm “ Lefia,” Ixopo, and reported by E. G. Coll is to 
be too wild to be driven to the Pound : Brown filly, two hind feet white, white streak on 
nose, no brand ; apparent age, 2 years. 

Mooi River — White she goat, piece off right ear, no brands. * 

Umsinga — Running on A. Bates’ farm, Balgownie, and reported to be too wild to be 
driven to the Pound : Chestnut gelding, long tail, aged 2 years. 

On the 9TFI April, 

Donnyhrooh — Two goats (rams), one black and white, one yellow. 

Vrqheid — Small dark he donkey, nick cut out of top of both ears, and left ear cut down 
side. Probable value, 

On the 15TH April. 

Greyioiim — Reported by Chief Tunizwe, residing close to the Pakade, as too wild to be 
driven to the Pound : Two black she goats ; two white she goats ; one wether goat. 

Nqutu — Three Kafir sheep, 2 ewes i lamb, white, and several clips out of ears. Lamb 
since dead. 

Pound Abolished. 

In terms of the provisions of the Pound Act, 1898, the Pound at Hilton Road, Uingeni 
Division, will be abolished, with effect from 31st March, 1909. 


According to the Sydney Stock and Stationery Journal^ Mr. P. W, 
tj enkins, of Cdifton; Niniity-belle, ISTew South Wales, has discovered a 
frost-proof potato. Mr. Jenkins, who has been experimenting for years 
to get a potato that would stand the severe frost of the Mocaro district^ 
three years ago hit upon the one -under notice. For a start, only one 
potato was used;, and this Avas cut into thirteen sets^ leaving only one 
eye for each set. The season was an exceptionally bad one, but never- 
•llieless a yield of a kerosene tin full was obtained. From this lot, wdth 
another bad season to eontend against^ four tons were dug. ‘^"'Tho 
saniples we have seen/^ iixe Journal continues, very fine, and one 
great point is that these potatoes are much earlier than any other 
varietyj and their fir3t-Tesi.stant properties are simply phenomenaL They 
have been cut dowm thirteen times^ and then gave a wonderful yield. 

matter how the frost may affect the tops^ there is positively no evi- 
dence of its ravages imderground. The new potato is a tip-top boiler, 
thin-skiniiedj and a good saver. It is not wdiXjy but a true floury potato. 
Mr. Jenkins is hopeful iliat his frost-proof product will push ahead the 
potato-growing industiy. In addition, to its immunity from frost-bite^ 
it is so early that it would be possible in the most favoured districts to 
take out three crops a year. Mr. Jenkins has already, sold some! of the 
seed-potatoes at 12s. 6d. per ft." 
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Governmeni Cold Stores and Abattoirs, 


PIETBEMAEITZBUEG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughterand Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
I'equired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for" 
slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this- 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their owm arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 



Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 250 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 500 
head per ‘month. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
30® lbs. 
weight. 




S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

ci. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

I. 

Receiving ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2. 

Killing and Cleaning 


2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 - 

Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

4. 

Disinfectants 


0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 

5 - 

Bajgg-ing: (4 Quarters) 

per body' 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

6 

6. 

Cleaning of T ripes , . . 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

7 • 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 















or po tion thereof ... 

per body' 

I 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1 

9 

2 

6 

S. 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 















or portion thereof ... 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 


Chilling and Freezing Beet' — 














9 - 

1st week or portion thereof 

per body' 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

9 

10. 

2nd „ ,, ,, 

j j 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

'3 

.3 

1 1. 

3rd and remaining wmeks or 















portions thereof 

>> 

0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 


Chilling and Freezing Offal — 














:I2. 

1st Week or portion thereof 

per set 

I 

4 

I 

6 

I 

4 

I 

4 

1 

4 

I 

4 

^ 3 * 

2nd^' „ ,■ ■„ " ■' „ , 

}» 

I 

0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 


3rd and remaining weeks or 















portions thereof 


0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 



A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof.'' ' ' 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

'■_'2ist December, , . k,\'' 




Ag’.mcul'l'L'Eal and Othee Shows. 
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Agricultural and Other Shows, 1909. 


Dundee (Dundee Agricultural Society). — Show, loth and i rth June. J. McKenzie,, 
Box 105, Dundee, 

Greytown (Umvoti Agricultural Society',. — Date not fixed. W. H. Gibbs, Box 24,. 
Greytown, Secre/ary, 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society). — Date not fixed. E. V. Bambriclc,. 
Box 90, Ladysmith, Secret Aiy. 

New Germany (Durban County Farmers’ Association). — No separate show contem-' 
p’ated ; but it is intended to join the Durban and Coast Society for the purpose of making 
complete exhibit of Durban products. 

Pietermaritzburg (Royal Agricultural Society). — Show, 17th, iSth and 19th June.. 
Dufi, Eadie & Co. ^ Secretaries, 

P1ETERM.ARITZBURG (Natal Poultry Club). — Show, 17th & iSth June. A. J. Peters,. 
Box i97, Secretary. 

Umzinto (Alexandra Agricultural and Horticultural Association). — Show, 8th July. 
George Lamb, Box 68, Umzinto, Secretary^ 

Camperdown (Camperdown Agricultural Society). — Show, 23rd July. Messrs. 
Walker & Biirchell, Camperdown, Secretaries. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry). — 7th, 8th and 
9th July. J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Durban, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Pouitry Club).- — Show, 14th, 15th and 1 6th July. H. M. ' 
Fietcheri 26, (iastle Arcade, Durban, 

Harding (Alfred County P'armers’ Association and Agricultural Society). —Show^ 
23rd June. li. C. Hitchins, “ Hluku,” Harding, Secretary. 

N EW Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association .'.—Show', 30th July. W. D.- 
Stewart, New Hanover, 

SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS. 

Byrne Farmers’ Association ; Eshowe District Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Road 
P'armers’ xlssociation ; Donnybrook Farmers’ Association ; Lady.smith Farmers’ Association^.: 
Hatting Spruit Farmers’ Association ; Boston P'armers’ Association; Little Tiigela Parmers’ 
Association ; Umvoti Farmers’ Association; HighHats Farmers’ Club ; Vryheid Agricultural 
Society ; Garden Castle P'armers’ Association ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association 
Seven" Oaks Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Agricultural Society ; Slangrivier Boere 
Yereeniging. 


OTHER SOUTH AFRICAN SHOWS. 


The following dates have been fixed' for Agricultural Shows in other parts of South 
Africa outside of .'Natal ' ' 

Co/o/^pu—Oudtshoorn, 7th &; 8th April. 

Orange River Heilbrun, 3ist March & ist April. 

-Barberton, in July ; Heidelberg, 7th April ; Marico, date not yet fixed; 
Pretoria, ist, 2nd d 3rd April ; Wit watersrand, at Johannesburg, 14th, 15th, i6th t'fe 17th, 
April ; Woimaranstad, 5th May. 
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Farm Appraaissses^ Bursaum 

1 JS'r OF APPLIOANTS. 

The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Naial Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. I. (Applicant already placed with farmer.) 

,, 2. Age 1 5 years. Has had iS months’ experience of farming. Understands 

more about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, 
and understands Dutch. 

,, 3. Age 24 years. Colonial born. Has knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 4. Age 18. Natal born. Anxious to learn, 

,, 5* Age 24. ■ Speaks Zulu. 

,, 6. Age 17. Is still at school. Speaks E'rench fluently, and has a fair know- 

ledge of German and Dutch, Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 


n 7- 

Age 15. 

Is keenly interested in farming. 

V, 8, 

Age 13. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn. 

>, 9- 

Age 17. 

Speaks Zulu and Dutch, Is particularly anxious to learn farming- 

„ 10. 

Age 15. 

Speaks Zulu and Dutch, Is particularly anxious to get on a farm 
up-country. 


Age is. 

Has had two years’ experience on a sheep farm in the Orange 
River Colony. Is particularly’ anxious to get back on a farm. 

,,r ,12. 

Age 17. 

Natalian. 

) j 1 3* 

Age 20, 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

„ H* 

Age 16. 

Natal born. 

J5* 

Age 19. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

16. 

Age 21. 

bias had some experience on a mixed farm at Besters, Speaks 
Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

n 17* 

Age 20. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

,, 18. 

Age 21. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 


Age 17. 

Speaks Dutch, Is keenly ineerested in farming. 

A 20. 

Age 18. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

„ ' , 2,1. 

Age 21. 

Speaks a little Dutch and Zulu. Is a good mechanic. 

22. 

Age 16. 

Good references. 


Land and AgHcuitural Loan Fund. 

The Land and AgricultTiral Loan Fund has now been established, and the 
Board are prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first niort- 
rgage on fixed property. Applications must he made upon special printed forms, 
which can be obtained, together with full particulars as to the conditions \mder 
which advan^s are made, from the oflfico of the fund/ Golonial Cilfices/ Pieter- 
■maritzburg. 

AH correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agri- 
cultural Loan Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Oiansostd iSHIIinff. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

, CHAS, j. amr, 

, „ , . Commissioner of Mines. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the ofEce of this Jou?uiaZ. 

No. 111. — ^hlarried man, 36, no children, desires managership of farm. Spent 
five years with Capt. Hayes, and is well acquainted with the management of horses, 
including racing horses. States he has sound veterinary knowledge and under- 
stands dairy, poultry, pig, and stock farming generally. South African experience, 
four years Cape Colony and one year Impendhle Division, Natal. Is prepared to 
work for month or two for board and lodging to prove capabilities, provided 
sound opening at end of that time. 

No. 113.— Age 27, desires to obtain a start on a farm in Natal. Game to 
South Africa six months ago; attended the preliminary classes at the G-lasgow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural College, and has also obtained a certificate for 
Theoretical Agricultural Chemistry. Is steady, and would be willing to work 
without any salary in order to obtain a practical knowledge of farming. 

, No. 115.— Engiishman^ 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English, 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good, home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small Wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116.-— Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all liis life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117.-^Englishman, 25, of good education, desires , appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would .pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118.— Pensionei* from ihcs Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119.— Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. . Has ^one through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holciu good 
testimonials from Mr. J Marshall Doiiglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultu al 
Society of England (1905). f 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. _ Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfactk "Tfe, to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any %rmer who may address, him on the 
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Division of Agriouiture onti Forestry 

Notices. 


FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 


lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Scale 

I. 

Scale 

II. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 


s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

iS 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... ... ... 

I 

I 

0 

0 

15 

0 . 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its 
fertility ... ... .. 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... ... ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage ... ... ... 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce ; Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

Milk, Crb^am, Butter : Fat only .. ... 

0 

5 

Q 

0 

'2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 '^ 

6 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 
constituents ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants 

and 

Dealers, and 

where 

trade interests are involved. 








Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 


The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, traii.splants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacia.s, Casaurina.s, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is, each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or .surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6,d. per packet. Price per pound, which fiuctuates, will be 
furnished on application. " 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged IS, per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally -grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed ve.ssels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
■fication; purposes." '' " ' 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar can be supplied in any quantity, at 

8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


TENDERS FOR MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of 6,400 feet of mono-rails, with points, etc., and 
four sugar cane trucks, from the Central Experiment Faiun. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Director, Cedara, and should be submitted with the 
least possible delay. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara : — Horse Tooth, 
Hickory King, Boone County, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for selected cockerels of the following breeds lor immediate de- 
livery ; — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of £$> 
hirePs risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
.for .futnre delivery... : 


DEVON BULLS. 


Offers are invited for three young South Down bulls, by iniported bull, “ Star of the 
West,” Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


COREESPONDENOE. 


CommunWations relating to the followlng^^^'s^^^ should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers respon-sible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. Ana.lyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests.— Chief Foiest Officer, Ixppo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, livestock, etc.— F'arm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc.— Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Government Station, 
Weenen. 

Fruit.— Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 
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Brands Allotted to Infected Maffisterial 

Divisions, 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — ^Durban County, D. 2 j Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Uihsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Xgotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, Gr. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, P. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, K. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2 ; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enliancing their 
«falue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Cape Colony . . . . A. A. PervSSe, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Transvaal . . . . F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

Orange River Colony . . E. J. MacMillan, G-overnment Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFEICAN STUD BOOK 


IS obtainable OF:— 

T. MASKEW miller, 

ADDBRLEA STREET, ■CAPETO’WN. 

PRICE 10s. 6r). 


; A. A. PEESSE,::®"'0\' -0;^v^ 
Seceetaey, South Afeican Stud Book Association. 
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VoL. .XII., No. 4, 


JlgrtcuCfuraC ^oitmaC. 


M Neglected Fmctmr in Maize Pt^ediiGtiem^ 


Tin-] Ilia in niealie crop of the Colony is now rapidly nearing harvest-time.. 
The prospects of the crop, so far as we have inf oriiiation, eoirt;ip.ne more 
or less favourable, and we are likely to have a good harvest. A special 
article on this subject will be found, as usual, as a ^^sub-leader^’ in the 
present issue, wherein will be found the latest available complete informa- 
tion regarding the crop, the probable yield, and the average condition of 
the crop in each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony on the 3ist 
March. In the present article we are concerned with another and, a very 
important matter which requires the careful attention of every farmer 
who makes mealie-growing a more or less important part of his business. 
We are building up an export trade in mealies as one of the largest.^ 
perliaps, farm industries of the future; we are gradually increasing our 
total acreage ; we are manuring oiir lands as far as we can in order to 
increase their producing power. S'o far we are doing well, and our total 
crop is increasing year by year. But are we not overlooking an important 
factor, the neglecting to eonsider ; which is preventing ns from making 
as good use of oiu' lands as we <migh^ 

Upon what niain factors does the production of a good crop depend — 
leaving out of consideration such incidental adverse influences as insect 
ravages and unfavourable weather conditions? To this question nine 
farmers out of ten would, without hesitation, reply that the yield depends 
upon the productivity of the soil; and perhaps two or three out of the 
nine would add that the yield can be further increased by frequent tillage. 
And that would probably be al^ that we should ilearii. But there is- 
another factor; and it is to this factor that we desire to dr^w attention 
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tills ill order to show its importance and the loss \\'h;ieli :i.ts iiegieet 

is annually involving. Every farmer knows what a poor siantl of mealies 
is — no fanner needs to he told that the stand varies: sometimes it is'goocl^ 
sonietinies bad ; on some fields it is practically all that eoiihi reasonably be 
desired, on others the stand is wretclied. Every farmer knows this, 
yet it is a factor in mealie pro(fn,etion that, we miglit say, :niiie farmers 
out of ten pay no particular lieed to, except to grumble at wdien its cffocis 
are seen on their own fields. They certainly include it in their estiniate 
of their yield per acre. Four miiids per acre, a f‘:;irnier may tell you, 
will be Iris probable yield; and in making this estimate he includes the 
poorness of the stand with, all the other adverse faetoj'S, and there the 
matter ends. Few take proper steps, however, towards rornedying. tlie 
fault. stand is poor, and thafs all ahout it. Hoiv can I help it?'’ 

a farmer will say. 

Let us see, by actual figures, wdiat this neglect means. 

As will be seen, in our article on the subject, Ave estimate that the 
prospects on the 31vSt March were for a total European crop of about 
? 70,000 in ui els. IsTow wm can be practically ceidain that quh^^ 20 per cent, 
of the seed planted at the begimimg of the season failed to germinate, 
so that we have at present a stand of 80 per cent., whereas it ought to he 
quite 95 per cent. Thus we lose 15 per cent. : our crop is 15 per cent, 
less tlian it ought properly to have been. Fifteen p)or cent, on to '7i'0,000 
muids is, roughly, 914,000 niiiids: so that, had w^e a stand of 95 per cent, 
we should now he anticipating a crop 144,000 niuids greater than it 
■actually it. This deficiency of 144,000 muids is equivalent to 60,000 
quarters ; and taking the average price which our mealies wvill realise in 
London as, roughly, 25s. a quarter, we find that we are losing a little 
over £75,000.. ' 

These figures w^ill serve to show the importance of this neglected 
factor of non-germination of seed. We have taken a probable crop of 
770,000 muids and a probable price of 25s. a quarter; for tlie probable 
■extent of tim loss by reason of the failure of the seed to germinate— about 
20 pCr' cent,— wm are indebted to an American authority (United States 
Depaidment of Agriculto Farmers’ Bulletin Fo. 253), As a matter of 
fact, our American authority refers to a stand of from 60 to 85, so that, 
in calculating upon a stand of about 80 per cent., we have in reality 
ttiken a high figure. The results of the calcitlations poirvt to That 
tlie farmers must pay greater attention to seed selection, nud so endeavour 
to increase their crops. Manures' have their part to play : they will make 
the land itself more productive; btit manures eanrot srive us a gooff 
■stand — they will make healthy; ‘ strong plants, that will wive good yields, 
but they Will only beiiefi.t tho plaiits' that come up. provide the 

plants, and the manure wilPmake’ them- produce large erops. 

But how are you going' to- proviflO themaximum mnuber of planks? 
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Ton may plant 10^000 seeds^ and perhaps 8^000 of them^ or 80 per cent, 
nnly, will come up. A certain percentage of those which failed to come 
np — perhaps 25 per cent, or 500 seeds— failed from causes over which 
you had no control; but what of the remaining 1^00 which did not send 
up shoots? Gould 3 ''ou not have taken some steps^ before planting, to 
ascertain about how much of your seed v/ould germinate ? 

Such an estimate can be made. Eepresentative samples of seed can 
be taken and tested, and from the results obtained the farmer can select 
his seed for sowing and be certain of a stand of 90 or even 95 per cent. 
This means that he gets practically the best results from his land with 
hie miiiinium quantity of seed. The value of a test, ancl an idea ()f the 
plan to follow in rnakmg such a test, are shown in the follov/iiig, v'diich 
‘We quote from the Bulletin already referred to:— 

It is now almost universailv admitted by those whu have become interested 
in the vitality of seed corn [z.f., mealies] that the testing' of each ear [cob] 
separately is most highly profitable. Experiments have shown that if a few 
kernels (preferably six) are taken from different parts of an ear of corn and all 
are found to germinate well — that is, to produce gooJ pra(dically 

all of the kernels on that ear will likewise show strong vitality. On the other 
hand, if a part or all cf the kernels tested fail to germinate or show only weak 
sprouts, the proportion will be the same for all of the kernels on such ears. 

The testing of a hundred or more kernels from the entire lot of seed which 
has been shelled for planting does not meet the requirements, save, perhaps, 
in a few very special cases. 

^ T^^ time and labour involved in testiug tlie is small in pro- 

portion to the gain. The method is simple^ and can be followed by any 
farmer. In our next issue we propose publishing an article on the test* 
ing of the germinating powers of seed mealies, when ive shall give Iddl 
instructions regarding the best methods, to guide our readers. 

In this issue our purpose has been to draw attention to the desira- 
bility of testing seed mealies before planting and to the loss which is 
annually OGcuriiig to the country through negleet; to pay proper attention 
to this iinpoidant nia^tt actual methods of testing vre will discuss 

^mext" morith';".' ■■ ■ ■ ' 


lionet think that a pig eats merely to live. 


Eemember that the cow is not a racehorse and should not be a 
■plaything for a trained dog. 
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The Maize Cr&p in March m 


Tt-H': a\'C3rag6^ coiiditioM oi tlie inai^e crop throiigliout the Coloiij was again 
slightly lowered during the month of Mareli. On the 31st Jaoiiaiy^ it 
niey ])e rGiiieuil^erod, Iho condition was 3*1, or very slightly aibove the 
a\erf!ge of the preceding five years. This gave a yield of 5*34 inuids to 
the acre — or a total crop of 886/300 inuids. In onir last issue we an- 
no uueed that the condition of the crop 'was 3*0 — or an average crop on 
the basis of the preceding hve vears. This gave ns a yield of 5*16 niuids 
f-cr acre^ or a total cro]:) of about 856,000 miiids. We now find that the 
average condition of the crop on the 31st March was 2*69 — or between 
^‘•fair'^ and ‘^hxverage.'’ This means a yield of 4*63 mnids to the acre^, 
or a total (3rop of about 770 ,000 mnids. 

It will be interesting here to set forth the average condition of the- 
crop; the yield per acre that condition represente, and the total crop- 
promised thereby/ at the end of each of the months^ Deeeniber, J^^^^^^ 

. '■’February., and March :■ — v 




Condition. 

Yield per acre. 

Probable total 

At End of— 



Muids. 

Muids. 

December 


27 

4 7 

780,000 

January 


3'* 

5*34 

886,000 

February 


3-0 

5* i 6 

856,000 

March 


2*69 

4 63 

770,000 


The reduction in the condition of the crop has, of course;, chiefiy been 
due to excessive rains. Since the end of March we liave Iiad considerably 
better weather, and ive may expect to find, from oiir reports for the end of 
April, that the condition of the crop has improved again. 

Using the figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 to represent the conditions ^Toor/^ 
‘’Tair/h /' Average" and ^ Average/^ we have prepared the 

following comparative statement, which will doubtless prove of interest 
to the reader, as shewing the progress or otherwise the crop is making 
in each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony. A little explanation 
of OUT inethod may Brake the statement clear* The condition repre- 
sented by the figures 2*7 will serve as an example. The figure 
‘‘2,'” it will be remembered, represents the condition described as“^Fair," 
whilst ^41" represents ^AAverage" condition. Thus 2-7 will repiesent an 
average condition of from ‘^Fair4 to ''Average," but a little nearer '‘■Aver- 
age’’ than This does not mean;^ of course, that all the crops in 

that Division may be deseribed as 2*7 in condition. In fact, it rnay 
easily he thvd not a single fifekl ■ is of such eonclitioJi. The liieaniug is 
that, taking the crops as a their condition is something a little 

more than midwuy beteveen 
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CONDITION OF CROP. 


.( Note. —A condition “ above the average ** is represented by the figure ^ average'* 
by the figure g ; by the figure 2 ; and poor** by the figure / .* 

intermediate figures represent corresponding conditio7is, } 

Tjj • Condition of Crop at End of — 


division. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

Lower Umzimkulu 


■■■ 30 



Alexandra 


■■,A* 0 " 

■■'4*0 

't':' 

Umlazi 

3*0 

30 

3-0 

, 2 *5 ; '' 

Inanda and Indwedwe 

3*0 

4*0 

3*0 

2*0 

Lower Tugela and Mapumiilo 

20 

4*0 

3*0 

2-0 

Impendhle 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

Alfre 

3*0 

4*0 

3 ’4 

4*0 

Ixopo 

2*4 

4*25 

3'5 

3*0 , 

Richmond 

2*5 

3-0 

3*0 

2 '5 

Umg-eni 

3*0 

3*5 

4*0 

32 

New Hanover ... 

2*0 

2*75 

2*4 

3*0 

Lion’s River 

3*0 

3*0 

2*5 

30 

LTmvoti 

3*7 

3*2 

3*2 

3*5 

Krantzkop 

3*0 

2*0 

4*0 

3*0 

Underberg- 

4*0 

3^ 

2*4 

■ 2 -S' 

Polela 

3*0 

4*0 

4*0 

4*0 

Bergville 

3*0 

■ -’7 

2’0 

, 2,*4''". ■:. 

Estcdur' 


2*9 

■2*5 ; 

' 2"-0 

Weeneii: \ 

' t ""3^*o:-. "-; 

2*0 

2'0 

2*0 

■„.Klip '''River ■' 

■:' 02 * 8 :' ..t:'-; 

2 6 , 

2*75 

2*4 

Umsinga 

2*6 

■ 

3*0 

2 5 

Dundee 



20 

2-0 

Newcastle ••• , ••• ' 

3*0 


2*8 

2*3 

Vryheid and Ngotshe ... 

■ ,'2 o '" : 

’ '2 ’0 : 

3*0 

1*0 

Utrecht 


4*0 

3*0 * 

2*0 

Babanango ... 


’ - — ■ ^ 


' ' 2*0 

Eshowe and Mtunzini ... 

3*0 

■ . 2*5 

30 

■ A' 4*0'' 

Emtonjaneni ... 

2*0 

3'4 

3*4 

3*0 

The figures in this statenient show 

how the 

crop has 

been faring^, 


^month by iiiontli, in the different Magisterial Divisions, It may be of 
interest also to note that the average condition of the crop on the Coast 
belt at the end of March tos 2-6^ in the Midland belt and in the 
Upland belt 2^2, The corresponding fi the end of Pehrnary 

'were: Coast, 3-5 ; Midlands, 3*3 ; Uplands, 2-6. 


It frequently happens that a horse has more sense than the driver. 
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Tuk Conference of the Natal Agricultural Union lu:is lieen tlie 

great event of the month. The proceedings were opened on the inorii- 
ing of Wednesday, April, and terminated at half-past three on the 
aiternoon of Fridajt, the .23i‘d. A large amount of business was got 
tJirough and some interesting discussions took place.. In this issue we 
pnhlish as large a portion as we can of onr report of the proceedings, 
and the remamder we shall give in our next issue. We should have 
lilvccl to have published the entire report in. tlie present issue, but this 
v/as impossible owing to other demancls upon our space — siieh as, for 
exfunple, Mr. Pitchford's instructive report on dips and dipping, which we 
])rini in its entirety. Owing to the importance of these annual gathex*- 
(]f fiirniers and the* wides|>read interest which the publication of full 
.reports of the proc'cedings creates, we have felt it our duty to devote as 
iniieh s])aee as wo could possibly spare to a report of the proceedings, 
and we ciuvc the indulgence of our readers if the rest of the mat ter in 
this Ume of iM Journal is iwd as varied in its nature as it generally is. 

as a consequence, been obliged to hold over the second 
instalment of 'uur, article- on- -the^ resnlts 'Of recent Live 'Stock Feeding 
Experiments as Avell as .-the second iinstalm.eBt' of our article vOn -India-, 
Eubher Cultivation. We have also been compelled to omit a consider- 
able ainouiit of interesting matter which has come to hand during the 
past month, but which we hope to publish in oor next issue. Among 
ibis matter there will be an article which we are eonipiling based upon 
the lemilts of enqiim^ the Commercial Agent for Natal in 

London (Miv Harrison)” o with a view to the im- 

prove inent of the Natal wool clip. In this article we shall publish some 
^ ery interesting views and valuable hints which should do macli to. im- 
prove the standard of our wmoL Another article will deal with the pos- 
s'lu^ities of ]>amboo eultivatioh for the supply of pulp for paper manu- 
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facture. This is a very irtteresting practieaT question, and the publica- 
tion. of the inf orniation which Mr. Harrison has collected in this regard 
may prove the first step fcowards the foundation of another importaiit 
industry for the Coast. 


We wish to take this opportunity of thanking the President (Mr. E. 
W. Evans) of the Natal Agricultural Union for his kind words of praise^ 
expre-ssed in the concluding paragraph or two of his Annual Address to 
the Conferenee, for the Natal Agrimltural Jo We are doing our 
best to inake the Journal a real, live Farmers’ Journal, and are sparing 
no eiforts to secure the best and most practical infoiunation for the 
attainment of that end. AVe want to make the Journal a complete 
journal for the Natal fanner: it is our object to publish all the original 
matter that the limited time of the experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture will allow them to prepare, to keep readers up to date in all the 
latest doings of interest in the agricultural world and all the latest re- 
sults of practical importance attained by the seientiets, to suggest new 
crops of possible value to the Natal fanner and draw attention to new 
methods of cultivation, to endeavour to keep farmers’ associations in- 
iormed of eaeli others’ doings and so gradually provide a bond of synir 
pathy between ail Natal farmers, and to provide a medium for the e3!> 
pression of the views of our farme^^s. These are some of our objects'. We 
want to help the farmer in every possihle wa^^ do this it is our 

continual endeavour to make the a ooniplete, up-to-date farmel^s’ 

Journal. We may take this opportunity to say that we shall at all times 
be glad of any assistance from our readers in the way of arti(.des, notes, 
letters, etc. We have received many letters of appreeiatioii and en- 
couragement lately, and we would here thank all those who have so kindly 
expressed themselves in sympathy -with our efforts. 


In this issue wn are enabled, through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Malcomess & 00., Ltd,, Durban, to publish a photograpli of an earth- 
nut (pea-nut) cligger which sliould prove of interest to a considerable 
section of our readers. We made enquiries x^egardiug earth-nut diggers 
in response to a request for information from one of our readers; and 
Messrs. Maleomess & 0o. Imve Idnclly fteiished us with information not 
only concerning the digger we illustrate but also regarding a more 
dlaborate maeliine, of which, unfortunately, we have no illustration suit- 
able for reproduction. 


The digger illustrated is, as will be seen, a small plough specially 
(lesigiied for harvesting operations. Writing with reference to this hn- 
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plexQeiit^ tlie manEfactErers state: “For harvesting pea-nEts;, tliey use 
what is termed a pea-nut point or share^ as shown in photo. The regular 
point and mouldboard used in the cultivation of pea-nuts is removed^ and 
the pea-nut point put on. This is long and narrow. The idea is to 
run the long point under the pea^ and cut what is known as the tap-root;, 
and then the tine is easily lifted from the ground with the peas hanging 
on. You give them a shake and the dirt drops 


The more elaborate digger;, of wdiieh Messrs. Malcoiness & Co. have 
sent us particulars (the O.K. Champion Pea-nut Digger)^ is even more 
a labour-saving device. At the front of the digger is a sliovel wliicli is 
run in beneath the row and raises the ground and nuts^ which are then 
deposited on specially constructed carriers. These break up the ground, 
loosening the nuts so that they are easily extracted; the carriers convey 
the vines and nuts up over the machine, while the dirt loosens itself 
through the links of the carriers, and leaves the groimcl in a level con- 
dition for the vines and nuts to be deposited on by a shaking fork rower. 
This latter contrivance not only deposits the vines and nuts, but by its 
vigorous vibration it cleans any remaining dirt from the nuts and leaves 
them clean in a row behind the machine in good shape for gathering and 
stacking. A vine entter is also manufactured, which is bolted to the 
front truck wheels. It consists of a specially stamped crucible coulter 
steel disc with been edge;, with a protecting guard covering the upper and 
front side of the blade. This is an essential feature when digging the 
running vine variety of nuts. The whole machine is light of draught, 
being easy work for two horses. It has but two gear wheels to drive the 
entire working parts. The price of this machine is $50 at the factory, 
to wliieh Messrs. Malcomess & Co. would, of course, have to add their 
importing charges, making the price of the machine in IsTatal about £11, 


Another inaeliine of interest to which we may draw atteiitioip^^ 
we are discussing earth-nut implements, is the O.K. Chanipion Peanut 
Planter, This machine will plant shelled and xmshelled nuts by inter- 
changing feed cups. It has a wide shoe that levels the ground 12 inches 
wide to the row; under and to the rear of this shoe is a keek which opens 
the trench for the reception of the seed. The seed is dropped into this 
trench by the cups through the spout</^ T^ scrapers follow iminediately 
after the feed spout, covering the seed with^^^^M^^ groandh^^^^^^^^ 

the concave pressure -wheel which presses the ground firmly on the nuts 
and leaves a well-rounded ridge over , the row of seed. The dropping 
device is an endless chain of cups, just large enough for one mit to drop 
into. The factory price of this naachine is $16*00 (about £3 6s.), 
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•Caiifiir Lectures cu the Meal Irnilusirym 

Mr. London M, Douglas^ who is Professor of the Meat Industry^ 
and who succes-sfiilly eoiidiicted a course of iiistriietion during the ptevt 
winter at the College of Agriculture, Edinburgh^ has been appointed 
to give a series of lectures at the lloyal Society of Artsy Londoig dur- 
ing 3iext winter^ on the subject of the Meat Industi'y. The lectures 
will be given under the Cantor Scheme and will be open to all who arc 
interested in this subject, and it will be the endeavour of the lecturer 
to demonstrate the enormous developments which have taken place in 
the Meat Industry during recent years, and ako to show the necessity 
for academic traimng at our Colleges and Universities, in comieetion 
with the handling of Great Britain^ principal food supply. 


LShuHeuge Cup for Merino Rurnsm 

We are informed by Mr. A. A. Persse, the secretary of the Western 
Province Agricultural Society, Cape Town, that in connection with the 
1909 Eosebank Show, a special challenge cup, value £50, for Merino 
rams, was kindly offered for competition by the executors of the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit, The conditions were that rams entered for the prize had to 
te brought to the 1908 show and be there shorn bare. The rams had to be 
run under natural conditions for 12 months; tube again shorn bare at 
the 1909 show; the fleeces then to be hot-water scoured, weighed and 
valued, the cup being awarded for • the ram giving the greatest monetary 
value of scoured wmol. Mr. E. Starke, of Oatlands, Durbanville, kindly 
placed his farm at the disposal of ^ so that the rams could be 

kept under precisely similar conditions. There were eight entries fo.r 
the prize, but unfortunately one of the rams died during the period of the 
test. The remaining seven were brought to the 1909 show in excellent 
■condition. Qn shearing the rams, the following results were obtained, 
the fleeces being submitted to three of the leading wool merchants of 
Cape Town, so as arrive at a fair estimate of the value (the ownert name 
ill each case is vshown in Imackets, the ^%eight” is the weight of the fleece 
in grease, and the ^"^value” is the value per pound in grease) : — Exhibit 
IsTo. 276 ( weight 24|- fbs, ; value^ 6d. per ffe. Exhibit No. 
1277 (P. C. Bayly) : weight, 35 lbs.; value, 3fd. per Ife. Exhibit No. 278 

(C. Adams & Son) : weight, per To. Exhibit No. 279' 

(G. lOng & Sons) : weight, 20 lbs. : value, 7-|d. per fb. Exhibit No. 280 

(A. H. Erost) : weight, 30|- lbs.; value, 5d. per lb. Exhibit No. 281 (J. 

G. Sieberhagen) : weight, 28f lbs. ; value, 6id. per !b. Exhibit No. 282 
(J. G. Sieberhagen): weight, 24| lbs.; value, 44'd. per lb. The fleeces, 
after being hot-water scoured, gave the following results (the Sveiglif^ 
in this case is, of course, the weight of the seonred wool) No. 

276 ( J. T~T. King) : weight, 8 lbs. 10 ozs. ; value per lb., Is. 4-| d. ; total 
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value, 12s. ■ 'No. '2^ (F.-C. .Bayly) : weight S 'Bb, d o^^s., ;■ ■ViiliiU' per 

lie. Is. 2id, ; total value;, IQs. 4d. No. 278 (,C. Adams & Son) ; weight,' 
7 ihs. 9 055S. ; value per lb.;, Is. 4d. ; total value, 10s. Id. No. 279 (G. 
’Kiug & Sous) : weiglit, 7 lbs. 2 ozs.; value per Ib.^ Is. 6d. ; total value_,. 
10s. 8(1. No. 280 (A. II. Frost): weight, 8 lbs. 15 ozs.; value per lb., 
Is. 4(1, ; total value, 11 s. lid. No. 281 (J, G. Sieberhagen) : weiglrt, 10 
tbs. () ozs. ; value per lb., Is. 5d. ; tot.il value, 14s. Bd,. No. 282 (J, Ct. 
Sieberhagen ) : weight, 7 lbs. Oozs. ; value per lb.. Is. 5^d. ; total value,. 
10s. 9d.:^ . 

It will thus be seeu that exhibit No. 281, the property of Mr. J. G. 
S’ieberlvagerj, earne out an easy winuei:, though tlie quality of exhibit No.. 
279 was more favoured by live ju^lgc-s ; Imt this fleece, being much lighter,, 
bore 110 comparison wb.c-n monetary value was taken into account. It may 
b(> rurmtio.ued that all the fleeces were somewhat lyuxu;y„ owing to the 
nature of tlie veldt on which the sheep Iiad run, but this was not taken 
into consideration by tlic judges wlien estimating the value. The loss in 
scouring will no doubt come as a surprise to many breeders, ranging as it 
did from about 65 per cent, to 75 per cent. Tlie test proved a very in- 
teresring and instructive one, and it is lioped that funds will admit of its- 
bei.ng repeated in future years. 


\Fe are very glad to notice the successes which have been 
acliieved by Messrs. G. North & Son, the welFkiiowii firm of machinery 
merchants, at every show this year in the Orange Eiver Colony 
and the Transvaal. It is not our custom thus to refer to tlie suc- 
eosses of iiKlividual firins, but we eanuot help commenting upon the 
marked siieeess this firm has had this year; At Johannesburg, Volks^ 
rust. Bcvtlikdiera, Ilarrismith/H and Kokstad they were awai'ded 

first prize for t'Best Collection of Agricultural Impleineitts arul Machiii' 
eryy’’^ in addition to txventy first priiaes, a silver cup (value ten 
'guineas) and four secom;!- prizes . for- various, , agriealtxii’al Biaehmery', 
^nd irnpleinents at Johannesbxirg At Pietoria this firm, was again emi- 
neniiy sueei'ssful, obtaining eight first, one special, one second, and tlie 
gold medal for most points in , the agrieiiltiiral implenient and maehineTy 
section. For ploxxgiis especially Messrs. G. North & Son have secured a 
large niiinber of awards, both at shows and at public ploxxghing con- 
tests. We are glad to see sueli sxieeesses on the part of Natal machmery 
merchants. The obvious eonclusion is that we have in Natal good, enter- 
prising firms, who nixist play their part in the agiicultural progress bf 
ihe Colony, for withoxit machinery— machinery— the farmer 

must necessarily bo handicapped in his competition with his oversea, 
brethren. 7/: 
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M Che^p Piff Troiiffhm 

The pig trough shown in the illustration has been used by a cor- 
respondent of the Agticulkiral Gazette (London) for several yearS;, and 
is the best he has ever used. He states that the idea is to allow pigs 
to eat from both sides of the trough without iigliting. The top bar is 
mortised through the end pieces^, and held in place with pin on either 



side of the uprights. This allows the bar to be removed, if necessary, . 
and is also a quick and sure manner of holding the bar in place. Tor 
a 4 to 6-ft. trough this bar may be made of 6-in. fence boards but for 
longer troughs it should be made of a 2 in. by 6 in. or 2 in. by 8 in. 
timber. The trough is made in the usual naanner, with strips nailed 
across the top if desired* A l-in. hole is bored in one end of each trougn,: 
and a wooden plug driven in^ in order to facilitate cleaning. Many think 
it unnecessary to clean a pig trough, but sickness might be prevented if 
tills matter received more attention. 


PmtMm Diseases m 

In the present issue we publish an article by Mr. Albert Kelly on 
Sorne Diseases of the Potato Crop in ISTatal. The publication of this 
article is not intended to indicate that the potato diseases enumerated 
therein are rampant iii this Colony. With the exception of the Potato 
Blight our potato crops are remarkably free from dis- 

ease in general, and where one or the other of the reniaining fungus 
diseases may on occasion become particularly noticeable it is always due 
to unusual climatic conditions, or at most to the planting of unsound 
seed. So far as Murrain is coneerned there is little doubt that the 
spasmodic outbreaks which have occurred from time to time during the 
last fen years are directly traceable to seed infeGtion. Such seed is always 
imported^ and in practice it is not possible to detect the infection. It was 
stated by a Transvaal delegate at the Bloemfontein Conference of the- 
Inter-Colonial Agricultural TJnion that White Eot was spreading in 
Katal, but there is absolutely ho foundation for this statement nor anj 
reliable evidence to support it. ' 
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' Methodism 

In this issue will be found ’two interesting illustrations showing 
cotton-baling methods^ which we have taken over from the African World 
for February 6th. The photos, w-erc taken recently at the docks of the 
Manehester Slii|:) Canal Co.^ and are of Jparticular interest in view of the 
fact that the Egyptian method of baling cotton is to be adopted in 
America in future. The iDietures show cotton from Egypt nicely baled 
and offering a distinctly rnore marketable appearance than the American 
product. 

.A ¥isii to Wmket SproMm 

We have received from Mr. W. Mapstone, of Preston Park, some 
notes on a visit to the Wink el Spruit Experiment Farm which we think 
will prove interesting to other readers of the JoiirnaL Mr. Maps tone 
writes:— I recently spent a very interesting visit at the Winkei Spruit 
Experimental Farm. Mr. Johansen/ the farm manager^ and Mrs. eJohan- 
sen were both extremely hospitable. I noticed that the mealies were very 
fair, and, although they were not yet harvested, it is very likely the aver- 
age yield will be from 11 to 12 miiids per acre. The variety of mealie 
which attracted me most was the Boon County. The stalks were smaller 
and the cobs larger than those generally grown in this locality. Ai- 
though I did not see any ‘'‘■'Hickory King/'’ I believe they would do very 
well if they were given a trial. A large quantity of monkey nuts had 

Just been harvested, which gave the excellent yield of a little over 3,000 

Tbs. per acre. The next thing of interest was a plot of velvet beans, 

which, I tliink, were the ffnest I had ever seen. Tlie' Indigo shrubs 

looked very promising, and some trees which were planted a little more 
than a year were at least 6 feet high and v/oukl possibly give 1 Ib. of seed 
per shrub. I am infoi'ined that N'atal Indigo seed is now fetching 2s. 6d. 
per lb. on the market. Should tliis be correct, as the trees "need only be 
planted about 5 feet apart, there is little doiilff that the cultivation of 
this plant would be a paying investment. 


There are several varieties of fibre aloes eultivated, all of wdiich 
looked very promising; but I am afraid as they grow taler the wind 
will become a source of danger, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
protected hy gigantic sugar-cane ^%reak- winds.” On going through the 
crehards, I found tluil/ almost everything vms looking at its best and: 
doing the manager great credit. /Perhaps the excellent Navel /W'ashing- 
ton” oranges and pineapples wmuld arrest one^s attention more than, any- 
thing. The next thing which attracted nay fields of 

cane, the density and height of which were very noticeable after the 
"^^scraggy” stunted stuff usually produced in the ^hnidlands.” As the land 
now producing this cane was only recently claimed from the hush, the 
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Manager deserves, commendation for his untiring energy* I noticed that 
several fields had to be guarded by coolies against the destruction wrought 
by the nionheys^ which are very niimei'ous and could almost be regarded in 
the sane light as the Australian rabbit— a pest. The pigs, which were 
in a run fenced off by pig-iielting in the bush, were looking remarkably 
well and hardy. I am told they are fed chiefly on cane., 


Ifafal Pines in Englnmlm 

The fcllowing extracts from the Plyinoiith Western Morning News- 
and Newcastle Chronicle will be read with interest by Natal fruit-growers 
as showing the favourable comnient which the appearance of our pine- 
apples in the English market is calling forth. The Western Morning' 
Netos of the 18th February says: — ■C\.t the present time samples of Natal 
pineapples are to be seen on show in the windows of the retail fruiters in 
Plymouth. They are cheap for the time of the year, and are well wdthin 
the reach of all classes. We predict a great future for these fruits. In 
time our colonists •will increase the size of their pines in the same way 
that they increased the size of their peaches. Wlien they liave iniproA’ed 
the size they wull find an increased demand for their dainties, for these 
fs'atal pines are excellent. x\] ready the St. Michael pineapple shippers 
are getting alarmed at the situation. The Natal pines have already 
seriously affected the market values of the St. Michael fruits, and in tlie' 
future seasons the competition bet\veen them will grow very keen. The 
friends of the foreign fruit-growers, in London particularly, who are- 
always ehampioning the interest of the foreign exporter to England, will,, 
of course, attempt, vainly however, to minimise our prediction,* but it. 
will be verified and more in due course. The Natal pineapple will be- 
come the pineapple of the future in the British markets. We standby 
the British colonist and the British home growler. As w^e helped the 
Cape peach-growers and shippers wdth our advice thixmgh r/ie 
"News, so we will help the Natal pine shippers to strengthen ilieir position 
bere by sound business methods. If Natal pine ciiltivators will oiil^ ship-, 
us largel^ fniits the future years is in their hands.^^ The New- 

castle Ghroniele of tlie 20th February says:— ^^Our Govent Garden co,r- 
respondent writes :— The arrival of the fine quality pineapples from Natal 
lias caused’ eonsideroble comment in fruit trade At the present 

time some excellent speeimenstof these dainty fruits are to he seen on 
sale in Newnastle-oii-Tyne, and they are growing in popularity with the 
public daily. The Natal pines are medium sized, and. further, they are 
cfidainable at a moderate price, so that they have been brought within the 
rcarii of all classes. The competitive pine .from St. Miehaolh is large, 
often very large, and more suitable for table or special decorative pur- 
poses. Consequently, they fire high priced and above the reach of the- 
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majority of tlie public, Tiie Natal pine has this season made great 
strides;^ and bids fair in a few inore seasons to take the lead in the 
trade. As a result of the advent of these new Colonial fruits^ the 
market \ aliies of St. Michael pines have declined considerably. The soil 
of tlie Colony is perfectly adapted for the production of iiiiinense quanti- 
ties of high-grade niedium-sized fruits^, and consequently iji comiiig years 
the British markets vrilT be abiuidantly supplied with Natal pineapples. 
A well-kiiowan Newcastle packer says that ‘\sales this season so far have 
been highly satisfactory^ and he expects that the demand in coming years 
may easily he doubled or even trebled.^^ 


Lrnmgsmknessm 

Proclamation No. 79^ 1908, declaring a certain portion of the 
Iviagir.terial Division of Lower Umzimkulu ta be an infected area under 
the Liiiigsiekness Prevention Act, 1897, and Proclamation No. SO, 1908, 
declaring the farm ‘'‘'Scottsfontein,^^ in the Magisterial Division of Est- 
eourt, to be an infected area under the Lungsickne&s Preventioii Act, 
have BOW been revoked. 


^f^Crowsn Foi^estsm 

The following notice has been issued by the Conservator of Forests 
(Mr. E. E. Sawer) in terms of the regulations made under Ordinance 
No. 4, 1853: — Mn terms of Eegiilation No. 2 (a) made under Ordinance 
No, 4, 1853, and published under Proclamation No. 58, 1903, the under- 
inentioned Crown Forests, having been surveyed, are hereby declared to 
be Demarcated Forests, within the meaning of the said Eegulations. 
rians of these forests are now lying in the olfiee of the Conservator of 
Forests, Block III. (a) Emkazeni, in the Division of Pole] a, in ex- 
tent 60 acres. Bounded North by Lot S 7, otherwise by Bloclv III. Em- 
kar.eui. Block III (5) Emkazeni, in the Division of Polela, in exi ent 05 
.acres. Bounded North by Lot S 10, South-east by Location No. 3, otlier- 
wF e l)y Block III. EmkazenL Block 11. (a) Stinkwood Bush, in the 
‘Goiihty of Alfred, in 20 acre's. Bounded Westwards by Lot F, 

Otlne'^ise by Block IT. Stinkwood Bush. Block II. (5) Stinkwood Bush, 
ir. tbe (hunty of Alfred, in extent 155 acres. Bounded Nortlrwards by 
Ga-'ton Ivuoxw’'ood and The Park, otherwise by Block II. Stinkwood 
Busb.. Block II. (c) Stinkwood Bush, in the County of Alfred, in ex- 
tent 36 acres. Bounded Northwards, hy^ Block II. Stinkwood Bush, South 
by ^b.-ndale, West by Lot G. Ewoletsheni Forest, in the Division .rt 
lx p , in extent 4,800 acres. Bounded by Lots 1, 4 and 5 

Vv': ;uye and Dmkomaas Elver, Eastwards by the boundary of Alexandra 
(kivu y. Southwards by Lot 1 Dittkonye and Zonclags Kloof, Westwards 
h • v:t tref, Dartnell, Lois 1, 2,' 3 and 5 ITmkonyc. 
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of Fmowmody etom^ imtm 

The Orange Eiver Government have issued a Proclaination Fo. 13, 
1909, amending Proclamation IsTo. 19 of 1908, dealing with the introduc* 
tion of firewood, brushwood and timber grown in the Colony of Hatal 
to the Orange Biver Colony across the hTatal Border, In aecordanee 
with this Proclamation, the introduction of firewood, brushwood or timber 
grown in the Colony of hiatal, with the exception of newly manufactured 
limber, new or second-hand vehicles and bamboo whipsticks, is absolutely 
prohibited; no barked wattle or other poles or second-hand manufactured 
timber, no matter where grown (which has been used in the eonstruction 
of any building or article, except as hereinbefore provided) may be in- 
troduced Unless accompanied by a eertiiicate signed by a Justice of the 
Peace or Stock Inspector of the Colony of Natal or a ineniber of the 
Natal Border Guard and bearing date not more than seven clays previous 
to date of introduction, to the effect that the timber or vehieles have been 
disinfected by being clipped in, or thoroughly sprayed with, .ii solution 
made by dissolving one pound of arsenite of soda in twenty gallons of 
water. 

East Goosi Fewer Megaietioos^ 

In terms of S’ection 3 of Act No. 54, 1906, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has ordered, by Government Notice No. 175, 1909, that, from and 
after the 1st May, no movement of cattle shall be allowed within the 
following Magisterial Divisions and portions of Magisterial Divisions, 

Neweastle, Bergville, Ipolela, Alexandra, that portion of Impendhle 
Division in wdiich inovenieiit was not prohibited under Government 
Notice No, 614, 1908, and that portion of TJtrecht Division in which 
ntovement wvas not prohibited nncler Government Notice No. 74, 1909; 
and, by Goyernnient Notice No. 176, that, from and after the 15th May, 
no movement shah bo allowed witlnn the Magisterial Divisions of Alfred 
and Lower IJmzimkiihi. Notwithstanding this prohibition, however, 
healthy cattle may he moved from one place to another within any of 
the said Divisions or portions of Divisions, for immediate slaughter, on 
pemiit grantee! by a niei^^^ of the Advisory Committees or District 
CoHimittees of the Divisions, or by persons appointed by' such Commit- 
tees as Permit Offiners, and such removal shall he made within the time 
and acrcording to the directions contained in t^^^ permit and' not other- 
wise. Permits for the removal of ■ slaught hy rail from any 

station in the Divisions must be obtained from the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and will be issued subject to such conditions as he may see' fit to 
impose. It may be remarked that, in terms of Act No. 32, 1903, any 
jrerson disobeying tlvose orclers is lia^^ to a fine not exceeding £100, or 
to imprisonment, wnth or without hard labour, and with or without the 
option of a fine, for any period not exceeding six months. 
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It liaYing come to tlie notice of the Miiiistei^ of AgTicultiire that 
considerable inoveinent of hides is taking place thronghont the Colony 
without the. necessary permit from a member of an Advisory Coinniittee 
or Permit Oifieer^ the Under Secretary for Agriculture has notified^, for 
general information^ that the removal of hides without a permit is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding £100^ or by iniprisonnienh with or 
\rithout hard labour^ and with or without the option of a ilne^, for a 
period not exeeediitg six months. The collection of hides from Fative 
kraals and their removal to a centre for disinfection constitutes a Ijreaeh^ 
of the regulations under the East Coast Fever Aets^ and eannot he 
allowed unless the removal of the hides from the kraals is made' under 
permit first obtained from a member of an Advisory Committee or Per- 
mit Officer. Land owners and other persons concerned will assist in 
];«reveiiting the illegal movement of hides- if they will call upon persons 
■who they may see removing hides to prodnce the permit authorising 
their removal^ and if they will at once report to the Police or to a mem- 
ber of an Advisory Committee should it he found that the hides are 
laing renmved w’itliout r-roper authority. 


In terms of Section ? of Act Fo. 32, 1903, the Minister of Agri- 
culture has ordered (Government Fotice Fo. 149, 1909) that all cattle 
running on that portion of the Town Lands of Ladysmith lying to the 
west of the main line of railway shall, from and after the 30th March, 
1909, be kept isolated on the premises of the owner or person in posses- 
sion of or in charge of snch cattle. 


During the wet season many young birds fall into a state of bad 
health, their principal complaints being roup, colds and cliicken-pox. 
After the bird’s have Jiad any sickness tliey arc thrown, back and are 
never as iT)bust as Avlien they have grown to maturity witbout a check. In 
the February issue of the Journal of Agrimilture, Western Australia, Mr. 
Frank H. Eobertson gives some useful notes on poultry, in which he 
states that most of the diseases are brought about through want of 
ventilation in the fowl-houses a’nd over-feeding He states thht the 
ventilation sliould be regulated according to the size of the fawl-lioiise, 
the inirnber of ])ircls kept in it and the season of/ the yeary As^^; m 
birds as the ])GTelies will hold can b(?. : crowded into a fowl-house pro\dde(:{ 
tliert? is sufficient ventilation to keep the air cool and pure. 










How the American article arrives in England. 
C See ** Notes ajid ConimeyiUJ' ) 
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BEEEDiKG AND TBE PkOBLEM OF HeDEDITV, 


Breeding end the Prehient of Hereditym 


By J. Di'ngai:^ Bayidsok, A.E.C.Sc. (Dub.), K.D.A, 
Biologist, School of Agriculture^ Cedara. 


I. 


The South African agriculturist and stockbreeder — 1 do not refer to the 
recceit addition to agricultural literature — must of necessity be intensely 
interested in breeding problems. The building up of a breed of horses^ 
cattle or sheep, and tlie production of cereal and other plants suited to 
the special needs and «3onditions of South Africa, would be an aehiev- 
liic-iif: with which the most eminent agricultural u'orkers might be proud 
to be associated. The founding of breeds of live stock immune to the 
^':!ni]ent diseases which ravage South African studs, flocks^, and herds, and 
the raising of disease and drought-resisting crops would revolutionise 
tin fiirming of the country. 

Breeding in the past has too often been eondiieted on empirical 
lines, with very unsatkfaetory results. Here and there, despite tlie draw- 
Lacks and faulty inethods, genuine iniprovement has been obtained* Such 
.cases, however, have been the result of the special aptitude of the 
breeders, who clearly understood what they wanted to produce, and had 
the power to judge eorrectly the points which they wisliecl to perpetuate, 
fchieh men had an “eye'''' for the qualities with which they desired to 
fcuimp their stock. In not a few easos success was the outcome of mere 
chance. hTaturally, under such conditions iniprovement wns sloiv and 
local in its effects. Ho results, were recorded, aiicl the repetition of mis- 
takes was ecminon, and is still, where the rule-of-thuiiib methods prevail. 
An error in judgment often destroyed in a -single generation the inn 
provement which represented years of strenuous work. Alan, unlike 
Nature, proves faulty in his seleetion. He often eiicoitrages the develop- 
inent of those qualities wliieh render all his efforts futile. 

^Since the days of Cruikshank there has been no outstanding advaiiee 
ii] animal breeding, but in the ease of plants' imicli has been 
piislicd in recent years. This no doubt is largely due to the adaptability 
ot plants for exppriiiiental purposes^ More individtials can be eniployed 
with far less trouble and expense, and the resiilts come to hand sooner, 
blie application of biological principles to the breeding industry is a 
feature of recent investigations in this connection. Proceeding on hio- 
logieal lines, workers have been able to throw considerable light on the 
problem of heredity and methods of breeding, and there is now a wide- 
spread movement in favour of the investigation of breeding problems 
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on a scieiitifie basis. The tendency has cn^'etallised in the United States^, 
^vhere an institution for the purpose of improving the existing breeds 
of live stock and varieties of plants, and the raising of new breeds and 
varieties, has been founded. The work of this institution cannot be over- 
estimated. Already there are indications of substantial progress. The 
]iropos(Hl researches, investigations in hand, and the points cleared np 
are discussed at the American Breeders^ Association meetings. This 
body represents the last word — practical and scientifie — in American 
farming. Science is enlisted by expert breeders into the service of the 
farmers. The advantage which the country derives from the important 
step it has taken will no- doubt materially aid the plant and animal pro- 
cincerjs in the struggle for the niternatioiial trade in agricultural pro- 
dnee. Individuals in other countries are doing* excelleiit vcork, and pub- 
lic bodies are engaged in the improvement of live stock and crop-yielding 
plants, hut there is little or no provision for i*esearch work. The farmer 
camnol devote time to tlie investigation of breeding problenis. It is 
his imsincss to produce, and this will absorb all his time and 
Clung}'. The State can best assist the farmer by prodnciiig animals and 
plants of maximum production under the conditions obtaining through- 
out the country. 

The centralisation of control in breeding experiments is necessary. 
Divided centres of activity must naturally waste much time and energy 
owing to want of correlation in the work. Uniioimity in the process 
of inc'estigation, and unity and conciseness in the recording of results, 
demand a central organising machinery. In the breeding industry out- 
side help is useful and suggestive, but the country which is satisfied to 
allov^ otliers to solve its agricultural problems must fall behind in the 
race foi* trade. It is to he hoped that a United South Africa will not 
overlook the claims of the breeding industry. 

Before treating the methods adopted by the breeders of live stock 
in the past it will be well to get a working knowledge of the history of 
B'iri^h cattle and sheep, as this throws much liglit on breeding and 
heredity. The writer must leave his readers to draw their own eon- 
clu?:ions in many cases, as his knowledge of the practical conditions as- 
tnx'iated with Sonth African farming is strictly limited. The liistorieal 
aeconnt is largely havsed on the revsearehes of Prof, Jaines Wil-soii, If A., 
B.S(v, muter wliom the writer had the pleasure of sitting as an agricul- 
tural student. 

The ti.r'^^t cattle to roam the, forests and plains of Britaixi xvere as 
larao as edephanis. They helohgecl th the Bos Primogenesis, 

These cattle died out, and were succeeded by a breed which attained 
the size o t a }*earl i ng shorthorn, . This breed— i9o,s* longffrons - — had a 
longdbroad forehead, and horns with black black in colour. 

Tins was tho type of caittle which ocGirpied themGnntry when the Romans 
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inv elded Britain. The Eornans- called the black breed the Celtic sliort- 
honi. The breed occupied the whole of Western Europe. About this 
time— 55 B.C.— two other breeds or races of cattle entered Europe from 
the East^ and, proceeding westwards, slowly xorced the black cattle to- 
wards the outlying districts along the westerni coast- Of these two races 
one, a red racvC, kept to the northern parts of Europe; the other, a white 
lace, occupied the southern districts. The EomaiiS' brought white cattle 
into Britain. These cattle gradually occupied the south-east and eastern 
jiarts of the coiintiy, and gradually spread as far north as Newcastle and 
Carlisle. There was a mixing of the black and white blood along the 
borders of the difrerent districts occupied by the two breeds. 

During the sixth, and onwards into the eighth, centiir}' red cattle 
from Northern Europe were introduced by the Anglo-Saxons. This red 
breed gradually extended nortliwuirds and "westwards into the southern 
part of the Midlands and Lincolnshire. The white and black cattle 
retreated before the red invaders. The -white cattle retired, into /Wales 
ichiefiy; the red cattle occupied the south and east of England. At 
this time there were only black cattle in Ireland. 

The Norman invasion in the eleventh century led to much con- 
fusion throughout the greater part of Eriiain, and the white cattle be- 
came wild. The Normans hunted them, and in many places the breed 
wa:xpTaetieally exterminated. The white cattle were still tame in Wales. 
As the popuiatioiL inerca^^ed the cattle beeame scarce for hunting, and 
the Norman lords enclosed them in parks chiefly in the north of Eng- 
land. Subsequent events are lost, more or less, in obscurit}^ There 
•aro^c in England a cross bet\veen the old Celtic black eatfle, the lloinan 
white cattle, and Hie Saxon red cattle. A new breed resulted called the 
Longhorn. It was brindled coloured, -with , black and white uiarkiiigs. 
Tills is the first breed of eattie upon which tlie breeders’ elforts at irn- 
lirovement are authentically recorded. In the sixteenth and. seventemnth 
ccmtiiries the development of trade between Holland and the East of Eng- 
land led to the introduction of another race of eattie, alliecl to the red 
cattle brought in by the Saxons. The newcomers w^ere flecked rod 
and white eattie, and they occupied a part of the north-east country 
einliraeing part of Yorkshire and Durham. 

(2 ' 0 de continued.) 


Thedipg converts food into meat, and it should be remembered that 
it takes clean food to make healthy meat. Pure water, wLolesome food 
and a edean place to drink and eat are the secrets of healthy meat. 
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The IVSaBiiiHng of Tea, 

By Geoucje A. Cowie, MA., B.S'c. 


(ConUmied.) 


ABTIFICIAL MANUEES. 


Ix tlie previous cliapters we have briefly dealt with the properties and 
uses of tlie organic or natural manures, and we now pass to wiiat might 
be designated the mineral or artificial feidilizers. As has been pointed 
out, the value of faiuiiyard manure does not depend so mueli upon the 
amount of plant food that it contains as on the elfeet that it exerts on 
the physical condition of tlie soil. Not only are the plant food in- 
gredients ])rosent in tins nianiire in very small cjuanfities, but tliey are 
also combined in suclr a manner that they do not bt'come available to 
the plant until the inaiiure has undergone coniplote fermentation and 
putrefaction. When/ therefore^ a manure is required tliat will deliver up 
its fertilizing substances quickly^ farmyard manure or natural manures of 
any kind must not be used. Instead, recourse must be liad to tlie arti- 
ficial manures in whicli the essential food constituents are present in an 
easily assimilable form. It is quite conceivable tliat by the continuoiis 
application of natural manures the soil could be kept supplied with 
the necessary amount of available fertilizing substance^ hut it lias beeii 
found tlmt the best results are not obtained from this method, by whieh, 
in course of time_, the physical condition of the soil would suffer through 
the presence of a superabundance or organic matter. Besides, in tropical 
countries farmyard, manure can only rai’cly be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the needs of the plant. It has lieen. proved^ moi’oovc'r, l)y 
repeated experiments, that natural manures pro cl nee the host results 
•wlieii used judiciously witli artificials. 

d'lie chief ariificial luamires are classified, according to tlic particular 
])laut focvl ingredient wliich each supplies/under four different heads^ 
nitrogenous, pliosphatic^ potash and lime. 


The nitrogenous manures owe the^ importance to the fact tjiaii 
they furnish to tire plant the essential constituent— nitrogen. Nitrogen 
in its Finiplest foriii belongs to the class of substances known as gas, ?o 
that if it is spolven of in eonneetion \vith fertilizersy it must be 

imderstco'.l that it is present in them in chemical combination witli other 
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elements. Since^ as we have seeii^ nitrogen i'orins so large a pereentage 
of the tea leaf^ care innst be taken tliat the tea crop is well supplied witli 
nitrogenoiis manures. On this constituent may be said to depend tiie 
llusliiiig or leaf-producing 230wer of the tea plant. In the absence of 
a sufficiency of nitiogen it is quite impossible to grow full crops. It 
iniist also be rernembered that not only does the growing crop make large 
demands upon it^ but it is exceptionally liable to be washed out of the 
soil in the form of nitrates by heavy rains. It is^ therefore^ important 
that nitrogenous inaiiures be applied at a time when the crop is in an 
actively assimilative conditioig for^ if applied at any other time; great loss 
of nitrogen is certain to be incurred in the above manner. 

hv’itrogen is taken up by the plant only in the form of soluble 
nitrates. In no other combination is it. available to the plant. Lt 
therefore follows that' nitrate of soda^ wdiich’can be assimilated directly 
by the plant; is quicker in its action than the other nitrogenous manures, 
which; before they become available to the erop; must become transformed 
into nitrates. This change is brought about in the soil by certain bac- 
teria; and the length of time required to effect the change will depend 
upon tlie particular chemical combination in wdiich the nitrogen is present 
in the manure. Sulphate of ammonia; for example, although cpiite 
soluble in water ; is slower in its action than nitrate of soda by reason of 
the feet that it must undergo this change before it can be utilised by 
the plant. Nitrogen organic manures; like dried blood; fish guano, oil- 
cake; and horn meal; required still longer time for their conversion into 
an assimilable form,; and thus their nitrogen is less available to the plant 
than that in sulphate of ammonia. 

Sulphate op Ammonia. 

Tliis is one of the chief nitrogenous manures for tea. It is a bye- 
product 'in the manufecture of coal-gas and coke; and eon tains about 
20 per cent, of nitrogen. In its original form it is not assimilated by 
plants. It must first be transformed into nitrate; and this transforma- 
tion can only take place in the soil if the latter is sufficiently supplied 
with' lime, . 

Eegarcling its eifect on tea; Dr. Mann states in the summary of his 
report on maimrial experiments carried out in 1005 and 1906 at the 
Heeleaka Experimental Station, in the Jordor District of ilssani: “Fail- 
ing oilcake; the cheapest and inost effective artificial manure at present 
is sulphate of ammonia; but this will, at any rate occasionally; have to 
be combined with mineral manures, and its use will involve an oceasional 
small dressing of lime; as well as fairly frequent green manuring. This 
last must be done because the xnamire; unlike oilcake; contains no organic 
matter, and if this latter disappears the condition of the feoil will be 
w'holly' spoilt.'^^' I. . . 
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Aceordiiig to Mr. Ivelway Bamber, it is advisable in certain instances 
to apply a small quantity of this mainure alone at ia period; when the 
buslies are tending to shut up. This would act as a slight stimulant 
and cause the bush to yield for some time largely and also lengthen the 
period between rhe primings. 

Nitrate oe Soda. 

This manure contains about 15^ per cent, of nitrogen^ and in India 
and Ceylon at least is somewhat dearer per ton than sulphate of ammonia. 
It is not very often used for tea manuring, as its application has so 
stiiiiiilating an effect upon the growth of the plant that the quality of 
tlie tea is apt to be detrimentally affected. Besides., it is particularly 
liable to be washed out of the soil by rain. If, however, care l)e taken 
to apply this manure in small quantities at one time, so as to reduce the 
risk of loss by washing to a minimum and at tlie same time prevent a 
too rapid growth of leaf, then prolita])]e results may be expocdod from its 
use. It has, however, an advantage over sulphate of ammonia in. respect 
that it does not rob the soil of its mineral eonstitiients, and especially of 
its lime. In the Ho'oleaka experiments referred to al)ove the use of 
nitmte of soda proved to be quite remunerative.. Dr. Mann states i.n 
ilu:‘ Tcp'ort: '‘■'On the wliolc, for the two years in question, the use of both 
sulpliate of ammonia and nitrate of soda has been distinctly profltalile 
at Heelealca, and with, an impro^'ed bush at tlie end of the period, it may 
be said that the treatment has been a consideralile success. Bui’, it must 
be remembered tliat, valuable as these manures are, they cannot be per- 
manently employed without tlie use, in addition, of mineral nianiires 
coiitainiiig phosphates and potash.''’ 

Nttilate of Potash. 

Nitrate of potash is also sometimes employed as o soiiree of hotli 
niii'ogeii and potash, but, after eliminating the advaniagi* oi the potash 
wliich it contains, the nitrogen in it is distinctly dearer ilmn in either 
Buljdiate of ainmonia or nitrate of soda. It is a very quick acting 
manure, and the nitrogen tliat it supplies in tim soil is in a form ilmt 
is very easily washed out 1)3- rain. As it eontains less Introgim tlcvn 
nitrate of soda, the quantity necessary to replace this inairure would have 
ifrbe iiicrGased by about one-fi,ftb to olhain the same effect. There Is also 
evidence to show that even allow'ing for the difference in composition^ 
saltpetre or nitrate of potash is not as good a nitrogenous maiuire for tea 
as nitrate of soda. 

. ..'.Oil' Caee'S.', 'h . 

^ ^ Oil cakes are very important manures in the fertilisation of lea, 

and as sources of nitrogen cannot at present be approached in clioa]>nos.s. 
Tliev are par ticul ally suitaW for forming tlie liasis of mixtures. As 
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tiiey are slow acting organic manures^ their effect is spread over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Castor Cake. 

This is one of the most useful nitrogenous manures for tea, and as a 
basis for other mixtures is excellent. The percentage of nitrogen in best 
white castor cake is high — to 7 per cent., and works out moderately 
cheap. 

Eaue Cake. 

Eape cake is also a useful source of nitrogen, and is Used in Japan 
with very good results. It is not so rich in nitrogen as castor cake, it 
is also a slow acting manure. 

Dried Blood. 

Dried blood is also used as a basis of nitrogen for the manuring of 
tea, and usually contains over 12 to 13 per cent, of nitrogen. Being 
concentrated, it is suitable for carrying long distances. 


POTASH MAHITEES. 


As we have already seen, the amount of potash removed by the tea- 
leaves stands next to that of nitrogen. In the early stages of growth, 
especially, large demands are made upon this constituent. It has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined what exact function is performed by 
potash in plants, but it is known that through its deficiency in the soil 
plants are incapable of building up the carbohydraies which are im- 
dispensable to their life. Potash is found in plants' in both organic and 
inorganic combinations. The potash salts of oxalic, tartaric, dtric, and 
malic acids are quite eoinmon, while inorganic salts, such as carbonate^ 
sulphate, phosphate and chloride of potash are also found. In what form 
potash accompanies the carbohydrates in their transportation through 
the plant is not yet known. Potash is, bownver, necessary for the proper 
formation not only of earbohydrates, but of the more coniplieated com- 
pounds called albuminoids. It also exerts a marked influence on the 
production of tannin, which, as is tvell known, imi^fcirts pungency to the 
leaves of the tea plant. The absence in the soil of a sufficient (piantity 
of potash is at once shown by the iinheaithy appearance of the leaves, 
and occasions either a premature decay of the individual plants or at 
least an 'unsatisfaetory ca*op yield both in quantity and quality. 

Mr. John Hughes considers that potash is of overwhehningly great 
inipoidaiiee ill the production ^0 tea, and he states that in a 

number of good class tea which he examined, the price very fairly cor- 
responded with the sura of the soluble potash and pliosphorie acid taken 
'together in the' 'plant. 

Dr. J. •A. Voelcker, who made investigations for the Government in 
India in 1889, 1890 arffi 1891, in his book on /The Improvement of 
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Incliaii Agrieultmu/^ says; the Neilgiierries/ for instance^ there is 
good reason to believe that a deficiency of lime, if not of available potasli 
also, had had to do with the decadence of tea cultivation there.'"’'’ 

Potash may be applied to the soil in various fornis^ but the most 
useful potash, manures for the tea crop are the sulphate and the muriate 
of potash. 

Sulphate oe Potash. 

Siilpliate of potash is supplied in twn grades^, 90 per cent, and 96 
per cent., corresponding to 48-6 per cent, and 51*8 per cent, of pure 
potash respectively. This manure is specially recommended for soils that 
are deficient in lime, as its application is not followed by the disappear- 
ance of the latter constituent from the soil through any solvent action. 
Rapid growth and. early maturity are obtained by the use of sulphate of 
potash. As sulphates also are generally required by tea for the forma- 
tion of the large proportion of proteid matter present in the leaf;, this 
form of potash is specially serviceable for the tea plant. 

MijrixVte op Potash. 

Muriate of potash is obtainable in the following different qualities: 
SO per cent., 85 per cent., 90 per cent.;,* and 95 i)er cent.^ correspancling 
to 50-4 per cent., 53*5 per cent.;, 56*7 per cent., and 59*7 per cent, of 
pure potasli reBpectively. It is one of the cheapest forms of potash 'that 
are put upon the market. It can be employed, however, wdth advan- 
tage only on soils containing an ample supply of lime, as its effect on 
this constituent is to convert it into the chloride, which, being a soluble 
compound, is easily ivashed out of the soil by rain. The muriate of 

potasli, being more soluble than the sulphate, is not retained so well by 

some 'soils, and the chlorine wdiich it supplies is not so necessary to the 
soil, as the latter is generally kept sufficiently enrielied in tliis constituent 
through the sodium chloride of the rain. It has, liowever, a greater' 
solvent effect timii tire sulphate of potash, on other soil constituents, ^ind 
for this reason could occasionally he added to mixtures witli advantage. 

Kainit. 

Kainit is a mixture of sulphates and chlorides of potash, magnesia 
and soda, and is employed as a manure in the original condition in ‘whicli 
it is found in the jnines of Germany. As it eontains a 'lower percentage 
of potash (12*4 per cent.) than the other potash salts, the host per unit 

is enhanced through the extra cost of carriage, etc. It is on this ac- 

count not used as a source of potash in the manuring 'of tea to the same 
extent as the forementioned manufactured concentrated salts. Kainit 
has, ho^vever, advantages peculiar to itself. It possesses specially valu- 
able antiseptic properties, and acts often effectively as a cheek to fungoid 
and other ' diseases. ; 'In uertain.-eases' .wh.ere 'magnesia Ts very deficient ,in. 
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the soil^ and some potash is also required, kainit would be found to be 
v'exy useful. It can be employed also with advantage as a covering to 
■dung heaps, in order to fix the valuable gaseous nitrogenous compounds 
wliich are evolved in the course of the fermentation of the manure. 

Titrate of Potash. 

The high price of -this manure does not admit of it being freely used 
as a substitute for the above-mentioned potash salts. Its effect, likewise, 
dias been found to be not so beneficial as that produced by potash and 
nitrogen separately applied. 

Wood Ashes. 

Wood ashes are sonietimes used as a source of potash, but their 
limited supply, and the low percentage of potash contained in them, 
prevent them from becoming an important means of supplying this par- 
ticular plant-food constituent to the soil. 

{To he continuecl.) 


One good horse, cow or pig is better than two poor ones. It is a 
great deal better to strive to have your animals of the very best quality 
[ban it is to see how many more you can Jiave than your neighbour. 


The measure of success attained by those who. rake hogs depends 
in no small degree upon the judicious selection, for breeding purposes, 
of sows that are best calculated, in their form, and general make up, to 
give birth to^ and to nourish for several weeks, a inasonable niimber of 
well-formed, thrifty, vigoroiis pigs. The sow . . . should be selected 
from a stock, or faniily, in vvhich fertility is a eharacteristic; for this 
• essential quality is hereditary,, though lacking in numerous strains of 
the various breeds. . . . Where it is practicable, it is better to defer 
the selection of sows for breeding purposes iintil they have made con- 
siderable growth, and exhibit prominently certain characteristics which- 
tiiey should possess, and enable the breeder to form a more nearly cor- 
rect Judgment as to what their forms will be when they have matured. — 
F, 1). Coburn MusbandryF ) ' 
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Export of Fruitm 


SOME USEEUL HINTS AND INFOEMATION. 
II. 


7 RE following is a eontinnation of the circular recently issued by the 
Cape Department of Agrieiiltnre^ the tiyst instalment of which we 
printed in our last issue; — 

lY, Packing and Grading . — The greafest possible care must be given 
to every detail involved in the packing and grading of fruit. 

The packages approved of for export purposes for the various sorts 
of fruit are as set forth in the following table^ which gives^ in the cases 
of the principal export fruits, two sizes tO' meet the requirements of 
^'Extra Selected'"'' and ‘'^Seleeted^-’ qualities. The prices in the third 
column are tlio-se at which boxes were supplied under the Government 
feolieine during the season 1908, being the lowest figures secured by pub- 
lic tender. The depth of the boxes, it may be noted, can be, when orders 
are given, made greater or less at pleasure, and for the ensuing season 
•shippers must tiso their discretion in the use of deeper or shallower 
boxes for certain kinds of fruit, in view of special suggestions made 
hereafter. 


Class of Box. 


Size. 



Price per Box. 

Large Grape 

} 24 

1 24 

X 

X 

00 oc 

X 

X 

6 

6i 

7 id. 

7 ld. 

Small Grape ... ., 

CO GO 

X 

X 

12 

12 

X 

X 

6 

5 l 

4cl. 

Peach 

1 18 

' “ * 1 1 c 

X 

12 

X 

4 

.1 ,1 

3 hi* 


1 I a 

X 

I 2 

X 

oa 

oin** 

Plum 

00 00 

X 

X 

12 

12 

X 

X 

3 

■:> 

2'[d. 

2^d. 

Pear ... 

1 iS 
•'* 1 18 

X 

X 

12 

12 

'X 

X 

6 

5 

4 d. 

Apricot 

GO 00 

X 

X 

12 

12 

X 

X 

■T,k 

-2 

24 d. 

2|d. 

Orange 

27 

X 

12 

X 

12 

I od. 

Half Orange 

I3I 

X 

12, 

X 

12 

6|d. 

The following remarks 

with reference 

to 

the 

]• 

)acki 

ug of dilferei 


fruits should he earefully stnclied;— 

Apricots .— fruit during past vseasons has been far too ex- 
travagantly paekecl, and it is strongly rcK'Oinmended that 
apricots be packed in larger and deeper boxes with divi- 
sions for each layer of fruity or otherwise in sepnrati^ ii’ays, 
three of which should be nailed together to sav(^ spjuuu, 
tlie two lower boxes not requiring covers. Each fruit 
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should be wrapped in a piece of tissue paper^ and tlii& it is 
suggested might be printed with some ornamental deyiee 
or with the trade mark of the shipper. Very little wood- 
wool should be used, none being placed between the fruits 
— itvS only purpose being to protect the fruit from the wood 
at the top and bottom and sides of the case. 

Fhims , — The packing of this fruit has heretofore been gener- 
ally satisfactory, but it is iirged that after the most care- 
ful grading as to size and eondition of ripeness each fruit 
should be 'wrapped in a suitable piece of tissue paper, pre- 
ferably with some fancy printing, and should then he packed 
very closely into the trays with very little wood'wool. Ajs 
in the case of apricots, 'woodwool must only be used to 
protect the fruit from the wood, and ft is suggested that 
from three to five trays or small boxes should be nailed 
together with a view' to saving labour in handling and a 
reduction of markets dues. 

Pea dies . — The packing of peaches has on the whole been highly 
appreciated, but for the reasons stated in the ease of plinns 
it is advisable to nail each three boxes together. Some 
shippers have used wmdding instead of woodwnol, and, al- 
though this is-not considered of advantage, it has been ob- 
served that the fruit so packed reached the market in very 
sound condition. Where wmdding is used the siuGoth side 
of the cotton miist be placed against the peach, as other- 
wise the fibre will adhere to the wmolly •surface of the fruit 
and give it a bad appearance. Closer packing is to be re- 
connuended with less woodw'ool or other material. 

Ncdarmes , — The observations with reference to peaches will 
apply, hut this fruit must he of good size and colour and 
of the freBstone variety. 

Pears.— As little wmodwool as possible must be used and every 
etfort made to place the largest qxiautity of fruit pio^^sible 
in each box. The retail fruit vendor attaches naturally 
much importance to the quantity as well as the quality of 
the fruit in each box, and the Trades' Conimissioher has 
pointed out that large numbers of boxes of pears reach 
the market containing only 16 fruits '^vhieli might easily 
comprise SO or 24. It is specially necessary in the case of 
pears to exclude badly-shaped fruits or those in any way 
’ injured, as a few such specimens in a box will probably 
spoil the price of the renaaM^^ Each pear should be 
wTapped in a piece of w^hite sulphite paper, and, with a 
view to saving cold storage space and market dues^ three 
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iriiigie layer 4rays- nailed together is desirable in iiiaking up 
shipments. 

" Grapes . — Shippers must keep in view the fact that almost the 
whole of the best grapes brought into the English markets 
during the winter months are used largely for decorative 
pnrposes^^ and therefore the fruit above all things, 

have the very finest appearance. It must be sound, dry, 
as attractive as possible, mnst retain its bloom and the 
berries must be large. The Trades’ Commissioner has had 
considerable difilcnlty in eonsnltation with the leading 
dealers: in Cape fruit in Great Britain to decide upon the 
most suitable methods of packing. To meet these require- 
ments he has suggested, as one means of placing Cape 
grapes in the most attractive manner before the eon- 
sunier, the Continental method of packing in baskets or 
punets, which are then placed in crates. As the Depart- 
ment has already issued a circular to the Press and to all 
exporters dealing fully with this method of packing, it 
need not be enlarged upon here. The sample crates and 
punets are available for inspection at the Department, and 
the fullest particulars will be furnished on application. 

So far as the present system of packing in boxes is concerned, ship- 
])exs must in future wrap their grapes first in -white sulphite paper and 
then pack tightly in w’oodwooL Too much woodwool mmi not be used, 
and it is reported that shipments in which very little packing material 
Vv^as employed arrived always in perfectly sound condition. The object 
of using woodwool is not to preserve the grapes, but to protect them 
from being shaken and bruised, and the sulphite paper aims at prevent- 
ing the woodwool becoming mixed with the berries and secure for the 
bunehes a neater appearance when taken out of the boxes. Shippers 
.are left entirely to their own discretion whether they shall use the large 
-or the small grape box, opinion being divided among fruit factors -whe- 
ther the one or the other is prefea-able, and it is of particular interest 
that the weiglits stamped on the boxes should not he greater than the 
actual amount of the contents wdien supplied to the retailer. Economy 
in packing must be carefully attended to, m there are constant reports 
of waste of space and woodwool in i3utting up small quantities of fruit 
in boxes than the box can contain with efficient packing. 

It cannot be again too forcibly Jimpressed upon growers of grapes 
for export that the thinning of bn]||hes is essential to profitable trade, 
and in the English hothouse grape l|lirseries, fiom whicli grapes are fre- 
quently sold from at 2s; 6d. to SsBkl. per tl>., it is estimated that it 
costs |d. per hi), to attend to the Brk of thinning out. The Trades^ 
Commissioner estimates that, with ^re, thinned Cape grapes will f etch 
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from 3d. to 6cl per it), more for any given variety tJian if left iin-* 
iliinned. 

The woodwool for fruit packing must he of fine quality^ but at the 
same time clean., bright and elastic. Much of the woodwool used during 
the past season was objectionable^ because of its coarseness and liarcl- 
ness of fibre. The Department of Agriculture will secure characteri.stic 
samples of woodwool suitable for export purposes^ which will be avail- 
aide for inspection by shippers. 

The snlpliite paper specially commended for export trade can be 
inspected at the Department of Agriculture, and samples of various 
qualities have been supplied to the principal houses in. the paper trade 
ill Capetown in order that quantities may be stocked for the nse of ex- 
porters. • 

’\h Branding of Pacha ges . — Every package containing fruit for ex- 
port should be clearly branded on the ends with ilie quantity of fruit, 
name of variety, and the name of the shipper. Should a shipper have a 
special Ijrand for Ills fruit this may be used in addition to, or alternative 
to, the ship]:icr's name; but too much stress cannot lie laid on thef Tiec<iS“ 
&it 3 of accurate branding. In the case of grapes, the net weiglit, after 
allowing 20 per cent, for shrinkage, •should also be stamped on the ends 
of the cases. 

YL and Loading.— With all fruits for export the gentlest 

and most careihil handling is necessary in packing, riding to the stations, 
and loading inid offloading on the railway. Boxes of fruit should not 
he thrown carelessty, or placed on their ends, and it is advisable that 
some soft material, sneh as wood shavings, straw or hay, should he placed 
on the floors of farm wagons and railway trucks before loading, d^he 
personal supervision of the farmer himself shonld be given to the trans- 
port of fruit from the farm to the station, and its handling and loading 
ar the station. 

YIT. Conslgnmenl Notes , — Heretofore special forms of consignment 
note were used for fruit shipped under the Government sehcrne, and 
eopiC'S- of these documents were ah^mys cheeked by the Department of 
h\griculture to ensure ciccuraey on bills of lading and invoices. This io 
a certain extent kept a eheek on carelessness in the preparation of eon 
sigiiment notes, but with the withdrawal of the scheme the shipper must 
look to his ouii interest in earefully filling up the quantity, Yariety,. 
marks or brands and weights of all consignments delivered at railway 
stations or sidings. Copies of consignment notes should be earefully 
keptyand the special labels provided by the Eailway Department should 
bo used. All fruit should be consigned to the Dock Superintendent, 
(kipetown, after the necessary arrangements are made with the Idarbour 
Board for the handlihg* of shipments, and the full name and address of 
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the European ageut^ nith any special shipping instrnetions^ shoiiici be 
Icrwarded at the same time. 

YIIl. Inspeciion of Fruit. — In order to meet the wishes of shippers, 
the selienie of Government inspection of fruit will be continued on 
somewhat snnilar lines to that in opera iron during the past seas.on. It 
must be understood, however, that only the fruit of those shippers who 
shall have previously signed and forwarded to the Department of Agri- 
culture an agreement in the form shown in Appendix attached to 
this hulletin v/ill be examined, and it is requested that shipper^.- desirous 
uf having their fruit inspected and branded by the Govermnent should 
notify this office before the 31 st October next. 

A list of the ininimnm sizes for the different varieties of fruit is 
being prepared, and no fruit of a smaller size than that fixed shall he 
passed by the inspector as eligible for export. 

The conditions relating to the inspection of fruit shall be published 
in i'h.Q Government Gazette on an early date and circulated to all shippers. 

IX. Cables. — The Government will continue its system of cable ad- 
vicGs to the Trades' Coinmissioner with reference to the quantities and 
varieties of fruit slupped, but sliould any individual shipper desire to 
cable, the especial code in use by the Department will be at his disposal, 
.and any facilities that can otherwise be afforded him will be available. 

X. . Arjenis yor Sak of Fruit in Europe. — The Department of xVgri- 
culture lias taken steps to compile a special list of the most reliable 
agents in Great Britain and certain of the principal Continental cities 
in Europe for the sale of Cape fruit. All such agents have been selected 
u'.'tli clue regard to their financial standing and business eonneetion, and 
the- ir names and addresses will he available for exporters on application. 
It must, however, he dearly understood that, while the Department of 
Agriculture has made tlie strictest enquiries with regard to the agents 
whose names appear upon its list, it cannot take any responsibility wliat- 
ever for the Imsiness relations between shippers and sueli agents. Ship- 
pers are recoiiuneiidcd, through their banks, or otherwise, to inform 
tliemseives, in addition to the iifformation supplied by the Department, 
of tlie reliability and business repuiatioii of those to whom tliey 0011.- 
sygii fruit. It is reeonimended wdierever possible that the shipment 'vf 
fruit should be etrected through one of the South African Banking Com- 
panies, vvdrose Eiiropean lunncli^ tvoiild in the eircum stances take every 
irreeaution to protect its customers. 

XI. Ee pork TradeF Comniissioner and Shippers of 

CGpe fruit, in tliGir efforcs to attain the highest standard possible, should 
strenuously endeavour to earn' out the suggestions made in their special 
leports by the Tradesh Commissioner and the prineipal fruit agencies 
in London, It is deplorable the extent to which, in the face of eon- 
tiniied warnings, shippers of fruit during the past season continiied to 
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repeat the same mistakes from day to day. Although every report re- 
ceived was published throughout the Colony in both languages^ there 
was apparently very little serious notice taken of the recommendations 
and suggestions eonstantty thrust upon .shippers of fniit. 

XU. Invoices and Acxounts . — It is suggested that shippers of frnit 
sboiild provide themselves with neat invoice books setting forth in the 
case of each shipment the fullest particulars of quantity, weights, num- 
bers^ marks, date of delivery to railway, steamer by which shipment is 
intended, and full name and address of consignee or agent. These in- 
voices, with the use of carbon paper, might be made out in triplicate, 
one copy being tacked on the consignment of fruit on the end of a hov 
and under a slip marlced ‘^‘Uoek Superintendent.^^ This would enable 
the Harbour Board authorities to cheek each parcel of fruit with the 
railway consignment note. A second copy should be sent direct to the 
London or other agent of the shipper and the third kept for reference. 
Shippers shonkl arrange with their agents to have general reports by 
next mail on the condition in which their frnit was received, and its 
(piolity and general eharaeter, and payment of accounts through a bank 
or (Otherwise should he provided for at periods of from seven to fourteen 
days after the sale of fruit, except, of course, in those eases where a 
bank was the medium of collection, or where accounts were ^TJash against 
Documentfe.^^ 

(To he continued,) 


A horse must have sufficient time to eat, if he is to get the most 
benefit from his food. Bo not be dn too big a hurry to get into the. field 
after feeding. 


Oourage and, perseveranee are valuable assets for tbe faimein Tlm^^ 
are many xliscouraging things in farming, but the good men are th^ 
ones who never say die. 


BoiiT forget to keep up an acquaintance with the yearling colt. 
The first season they are out on pasture they are apt to become wild, 
unless they are handled occasionally. 
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The Ffozest Meet 7>ai/e. 


EEVIEW OF THE PAST YEAP. 


i\fc' stated in oiir last issue, wc were unable, owing to pressure upon our 
space, to give a snnimary ot Messrs. W. Weddell & Co.^s ‘^lleview of the 
Frozen Meat Trade''’ for 1908, a copy of which was sent to us by the- 
Coininereial Agent for Fatal. We now, however, present our readers 
y itli the most interesting portions of the t'Teview,’' together willi a 
study of the imports of meat during the year under review as shown by 
Messrs. Weddel & Co. in their separate charts, etc. 

The conditions of trade in the United Kingdom, it appears, ivere 
by no means good during the year just closed. Some idea of tlie reduc- 
tion in the spending powers may be formed from the albround slirinkage 
shoAvii by the Board of Trade returns. As compared with 1907'', imports 
In 1908 fell off to the extent of £52, 66?, 219, and exports to the extent 
of £01,092,019. 

Although values of most classes of goods imported into the United 
Kingdom receded last year, there was, on average, a slight ndvance in 
the case of fresh meats. This distinctive position, establish id in face 
of the general trade depression, and despite a dragging- market for both 
frozen and chilled meats during the latter part of the year, is, however, 
capable of a simple explanation. It resulted entirely from a reduetion 
in the volume of import:?. 

In Forth zkmerica, still the chief foreign source of siiijply, the 
scarcity and dearness of native stock led to a steady falling-off in ship- 
ments of beef and live stock to this eountry; and by the end of the year 
the diminution as compared with 190? amounted to the equivalent of 
80,000 tens of meat. Tiiistralia and Few Zealand also reduced their ex- 
ports by 11,?82 tons and 15,545 tons respectively. South Ainerica alone 
of the exporting (Centres increased its outpiit, and did 'SO to the extent 
of 59,12? tons, largely through the development of the Argentine eliilled 
beef trade. 

One of the most notew'orthy features of the year was tlie amount 
ol public attention devoted to the operations and methods of the large 
American meat packing houses. In the United States and in this 
country their doings are forming the subject matter of Government en- 
quiry, xvitli a vieW' to ascertaining whether or not their elaborate and 
widespread machinery for the control of supplies and prices amounts to 
undue interference with the free course of business. As yet the charges 
made have not been proven. It is, however, interesting to note the large 
proportion of the meat trade of the United Kingdom handled by these 
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shippers. About one-third (or 62(^4^! tons) of the beef, mutton and 
lamb eojisumed in this country is imported from all sources. Of that 
quantity, the United States funiislied in 1908, in live cattle and sheep 
and cliiiled beef, 157,320 tons. This huge volume of trade is controlled 
by four or five firms. It is time that the exporting power of the United 
States lias shriink materially in recent years; but the acquisition of freez- 
ing works in tlie Argentine by North American operators is now begin - 
ning to counteract that shrinkage. Already two of the largest and most 
modern establishments have thus been secured, the exporting capacity of 
whieli may be taken at about 80,000 tons per annum. Excluding Canada, 
the \olrime of export from North and South America together, thus 
ccntroiled hy the various members of the United States’ moat trade, 
now aggregates about 237.320 tons per annum, or 37-88 per cent, of the 
wliole British importation of beef, mutton and laml). 

The South American freezing works exported to the United King- 
dom 271,568 tons', Australia 37,-130 tons, and New Zealand 104, 274: tons 
last \ear. 

All hough only :i little over one-third of the fresh meat eoiisumcd 
in this country is Imported, the seientifie manner in wiricli tliat ijortiiui 
is ( oncentrated upon the big markets of the country results in its having 
a mueh more important influence upon values generally than its volume 
vould seem to render possible. In efleet Smithfieid market praGticaily 
rules tlie price of imported meat throughout the country ; and if any 
group of operators eould «seeure control of Smithfiffid they would con- 
trol the priees of all fresh xneat in the United lUng and indirectly 
3'egulate the values of most of the live stock ovrued by t'he Britisli far- 
mer. That one market absorbs on average 2,400 head of cattle, and 
IvkOOO jsheep and lambs or, in aggregate, 333,250 tons per annum, 

'This is nearty SO per cent, of the iiat ion’s eonsumption; and tlie mere 
fact of so large a proportion being concentrated upon the great London 
market enables it, for better or worse, to outweigh all the smdl and 
seattared provincial marketvS put together, so far as establisbing a basis of 
meat vahiss is concerned* Inasmueh as Great Britain is the only large 
market nipon wlueh Australian, New Zealand, and South Americau pro- 
ducTWs can rely, it has become a znatter of vital iniportarice to them, as 
well as to the British farmer, to watch jealously any new developments 
which aih likely to mfliience th^^ Smithfieid. 

Supplies ou Fbozeh Meat. 

Mnffon.—llaQ total .supply . of frozen mutton during :^08 was 
5.5bS,5C)0 cai'eases, or fewer than during the previous year to the extent 
of 222,975 carcases. The decreases of 315,310 carcases from Australia 
and 282,628 carcases from New Zealand were only partially counter- 
balanecd by the increase of 37L963 carcases from South America. 
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Lainl ), — The total arrivals of lamb from all sources were 4^072^85^^ 
carcases^ being 276^,134 carcases less than during the previous twelve 
mcMiths. There were decreases of 191^375 carcases from Australia., and 
280,581 carcases from New Zealand, while, on the other liand, importa- 
tions froin South America were 195,822 carcases (or over 150 per cent.) 
in excess of last year. 

Taking mutton and lamb together, Australian arrivals were 506,685 
carcases fewer and New Zealand 563,209 fewer than in 1907; but from 
South America an increase of 570,785 carcases is recorded. 

haef , — The positions of the suppliers of beef were almost entirely 
reserved as compared with 1907, when Australasia showed, large in- 
creases and the South American import was barely maintained. In 1908 
Australia delivered only 2,683 quarters more than during the previous 
twelve eiionths, New Zealand actually fell short to the extent of 41,160 
quarters, while South American deliveries were 212,247 quarters in ex- 
cess of 1907. The total receipts of frozen beef were 1,788,159 quarters, 
or 373,770 more than in 1907. 

Maeket, Peices and Quality. 

Mutton met a dragging sale right through th^ year, the drift of 
the consumptive demand being still more pronounced than before in 
favour of lamb and beef, to the greater exclusion of mutton. 

Australian importations were 625,067 carcases less than during the 
previous twelve months; but, nevertheless, _ supplies were at all times 
oqual to the restricted demand. Prices followed s. course about -fd. per 
It), on average below the rates current for Elver Plate mutton. The 
quality, as a whole, gave satisfaction, but in many parcels there was 
much greater iiTegnlarity than need have been, even after so dry a 
season as was experienced in parts of the Commonwealth. 

¥ew Zealand arrivals were irregularly spread over the yeaiy monthly 
receipts ixiivging between 70,874 carcases in February and 219,286 ear- 
cases in May. At times, Canterbury mutton was scarce and dear ; but, 
generally speaking, supplies were quite sufficient for requirements. 
Southland sheep Avere marketed in moderate quantities at prices usually 
Id. per Ih. below Canterburys. North Island sheep maintained their 
■nobularitv wHli buyers, and on few occasions did the difference in price 
between best Wellington and Canterbury sheep amount to more than 
;''|A„per lb. ■■ 

• South American supplies aggregated 3,263,086 carcases, and were 
in excess* of those of the previous 3 mar to the extent of 374,963 carcases. 
The improving quality and moderate price of Argentine sheep made 
them attractive to retailers; but the market freqimntiy found difficiilty 
in the increased quantities, available, and relative prices were 

tisual^fd. per lb- below those current for good average North Island, 
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K.Z./ sheep of similar weight. Sheep from Uruguay and Patagonia 
arrived in considaiyhle numbers^, and found buyers at about -Jd. per lb. 
less prime Argenthie carcases. 

Heavy supplies were received from Australia in J anuary. For the 
teinainder of the year an:ivals were light. The proportion of inferior 
lambs was imduly large; but at the very low prices accepted for these^ 
there was a remarkably good demand^ which was maintained till the close 
of the season. Good quality Iambs were relatively firm tliroiighouG 
at a substantial premium." The new season opened rather late at a. fairly 
satisfactory level of prices for all gradoS;, and stocks were in moderate 
cconpass at the end of December. 

iVcR? Zeakincl , — The somewhat reduced cpianti ties received went 
steadily into consumption as they came to hand^ and prices for prime 
Canterbury lambs stood at a fairly hierh and unusually even level right 
through the year. The only exception was in the ease of 4-2 50-Tb car- 
cases j which, in the early months commanded exceptionally high prices 
owiug to the scarcity of English mutton, but from the end of September 
were practically unsaleable oving to the keen competition from Dutch 
iambs. A specially noteworthy feature w^as the proximity of pricos'. for 
all grades of New Zealand lambs to those ruling for best Ganterbiirys. 
The explanation of this is to he found in the fact that provincial retailers 
were unable to make any profit on New Zealand lambs at the high 
wdiolesale prices established by the Smithfield marked and they hit upon 
the expedient of using large quantities of the lower grades (which were 
oblainahle at fractionally less cost), even though with lessened satisfac- 
tion to their customers. 

South Supplies from tM source were inore than, donbled 

•during 1908. Importations increased from 127,106 to 322,928 carcases. 
Stricter grading for quality and weight is much needed, hut nevertheless 
Diver Plato lambs sold fairly readily at prices slightly below those enr- 
rent for fair average Australian lambs. It is evident that Argentine 
shippers are now beginning to reap the benefit of tbe continuous efforts 
made to develop the export trade in lambs, and that they intend to 
'e.vtond this class of business still further next year. Pair numbers also 
came to hand from Patagonia. 

During the last three months of the year the exceptionally heavy 
supplies of fresh-kiUed mutto lambs. (Home and Gonimental) 
almost monopolised the market. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in finally closing up the small stocks of New Zealand lambs, and in 
making prompt sales of the early deliveries of Australian iambs. 

Beef. 

Arrivals of Australian beef were very small (only 75,800 quarters)^. 
:and that description was a quite unimportant factor in the trade in the 
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ITiiiied KiDgcloixi. The qiialit}?' of the beef was satisfactory, and joric^es 
were go<xl, but were dominated by the values for Eiver Plate frozen beef. 

New Zealand sliipnnuits were not maintained at the same volaine as 
during the preceding twelve inoiiths, and the percentage of really prime 
quality was relatively suuilL A considerable proportion of receipts, 
whieli aggregated lT9,00-3 quarters', consisted of old cow beef. 

South American arrivals totalled 1,533, 357, quarters, an increase of 
212,24:7' quarters, equivalent to 16 per cent. . Assisted by the moderate 
marketings of Australian and hlewa Zealand beef, South American ship- 
ments met a f'lirly good market right through the year. Owing to the 
advance in T'liited States heef, sharp rises in price took place in June and 
August : lint these were discounted to some extent by the low level of 
prices current during November and December, when chilled beef of all 
classes was exeeptienallv cheap. The quality os a whole was satisfactory; 
but only oeeasionally were parcels of really choice frozen heef availahle, 
the best beingwshiTjped chilled. 

The following statement, which w^e have prepared from the fourth 
of tlie charts issued by Messrs. Weddel & Co. with their ^^Beview,'*” will 
give an idea of the dTstribution of imports of frozen meat into the United', 
Kingdoni throughout the year: — 


IMPORTS OF FROZEN MEAT INTO U.K., 1908. 



From 

From 


Australia. 

New Zealand. 

Lamb,:—' 

Carcases. 

Carcases. 

January ... 

401,610 

25,109 

February 

153x73 

101,717 

March 

118,643 

264,328 

April 

94,124 

384,392 

May 

43,004 

423nU4 

June.,. 

33U-i5i 

302,085 

July ... 

37,oSi 

37n.574 

August 

36,726 

33^199 

September 

• 30X90 


October 

28,516 

80,056 

November 

... 69,592 

35492 

December 

159,460 

8,627 


Total ... 

Mutton - ' ■ ■ 

January 

February 
March ... 

■2/ April'' „ ... 

' May 
June 

July , ■ ' .... ^ ■* 

August ' ... , 

September 

October 

November 

December ■ ... 

Total ... 


1,206,179 2,543,751 


^09 t 559 

106,264 

49495 

70,874 

33^360 

>53.79^ 

D’U 53 

157.61 1 

17,832 

219,286 

40447 

166,476 

49»347 

140,827 

40,885 

143’, 946 


200,693 

86,530 

,:':i55^79r 

91,125 

00,982 

86419 

■33,855 

625,067 

T ,690,4 07 



Sugak-Cane Cultivation. 


Sugar^Cmne Guitivation, 

RECENT PROGRESS IN ZULULAND. 

Tlie Minister of Agriculture has received from the Managei* of the Ziiliu 
land oSiigar Manufacturing Co.^ Ltd. (Mr. A. ’Warner) ^ some interesting 
information relative to the progress of sugar-cane cultivation in Zulti- 
land^ which we have the pleasure of publishing herewith by permission 
of Mr. Warner. 

At the end of the year d908 there were held under lease from the 
hiatal Governnient the following farms, viz.:— 


Class of Farm . 

First 

Second 

Third 


Or a total of 


No. of Total Acreage 
Farms held, of each class. 
47 20,604 

29 20j8ii 

28 27,150 

104 farms 68,565 acres 


There was under cultivation at the close of the year 1908 sugar- 


cane extending over the following areaS;, viz.:- 

ist class farms 

2nd class farms ... ... 

3rd class farms ... ... 


Or a total of 


3,857 acres 
1,470 acres 
247 acres 

5,524 acres ' 


During the season just -finished there have been cut and delivered to 
the Amatikulu Mill the following acreages of sugar cane^ viz. :— 


From I st class farms ... 
From 2nd class farms ... 
F rom 3rd class farms . . . 


i,i r6 acres 
330 acres 


-a total of 


1,460 acres 


The tonnage of cane received from the 'respective classes of farms 
was as follows:— ' , 

From 1st class farms 36,4491003 == 32*6 tons of cane per acre 
From 2nd class farms 4,45910118= 13*5 ton^of cane per acre 
From 3rd class farms 2921003 = I4’6 tons of cane per acre 

Total ... 41,200 tons 


Thus the average yield of cane received over all the farms will be 
found to be about 28 tons to the acre. 
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Oi the 41^200 tons of cane reaped this last season^, 23//05 were con- 
vej'ed by the Natal Goyernnient Eailways^ and tons were eon- 

Ycyed by ninle wagons or narrow-gauge 'tramway lines. 

From returns received from the various planters^ Mr. Warner has 
ascertained that there will ;be nearly 2,800 acres of cane to come olf the 
land next crop; and this season showing so far every indication of a 
very favourable growtli, the returns should yield an average of at least 
SO tons of cane to the acre. Thus it will be seen that there should he 
something approaching 84^000 tons of cane for the season’s crushing of 
1909. 

The highest yield of cane was found to be 60 tons^ and the lowest 
(r7 tons per acre. 

AH tlie canes^ with but very few exceptions, were found to be very 
good and yielded a fair percentage of sugar. 


After all, the man is the main factor in the profit of the hog business^ 
Ifair stock and a good man will show^ better profits tiuin good stock and a 
fair man. 


The method of producing tobacco under shade originated in Florida 
about 1896. The adoption of artificial shade was slow, and much lahoiir 
and expense wa-s incurred in experiments. In a few years, however, 
tlie tobacco pixxiueed by this method hegan to take its place in the 
trade among tiie higher class of goodvS and a deiiiand was created for 
ir. Much attention has been given to the production of tobacco under 
shade, and a useful bulletm recently issued by the United States 
ilnreau of Plant Industry (Bui. 138) gives some valuable information 
for the production of wrapper tobacco under shade. It appears tha^ 
at first, loss was incmrred by farmers' in growing tobacco in this way^ 
hut from the results of actual experiments in this h idle tin it is evident 
that tohaeeo can be produced profitably in the Oonneetieut Valley under 
shade; provided the grow'ers will obtain a good strain of seed and start 
upon a small 'Scale until he gets some experience in growing and haiid- 
liiig the crop. It is stated that the best cloth to use for shade is one 
xvith twelve hard twisted threads; to the inch. Also, in order tO' ensure 
an abundance of good, healthy plants, the seeds should be sterilisecl 
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Some Notes on the Diseases of the 
Potato Crop in Natai. 


By xiLBERT Kelly^ F.E.S., Assistant Entomologist. 


Some little time ago a cireiilar letter was addressed to numerous farmers 
with a yiew to ascertaining the status of that disease recently brought 
into such unenviable prominence under the name of White Eot. 

The replies received thereto indicated very clearly that the majority 
of potato-growers are unacquainted with the various diseases^ and have 
some difficulty in diherentiating one from another. Further, the con- 
tributing causes appear to be very imperfectly understood, as are the 
methods of prevention and control. 

Because of this it is thought that a brief descriptive account of the 
several troubles apt to be met with in raising potatoes, together with a 
few notes on the treatment of the same, would prove acceptable. 

Potato Leaf Blight. 

Alternaria solani. 

The disease most generally prevalent in ISTatal is undoubtedly the 
Leaf Blight of the potato, caused by the fungus Alternaria solani attack- 
ing the leaves and sometimes the stems of its host, but, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Potato Murrain, never affecting the tubers. 

The malady first makes its appearance in the form of small, circular, 
brown spots; and these, enlarging from the centre outwards as the roots 
of the parasite grow away from the point of infection, may embrace much 
of the leaf surface of the plant. 

A careful examination of these diseased spots shows them to be 
marked by concentric rings, and this peculiarity will help one in dis- 
tinguishing it from the Potato Murrain, with which it may sometimes be 
confused. The spots are generally most numerous at the points of least 
vitality, i.e,, the tips and margins of the leaves; and, despite the fact 
that the parasite can of itself invade a healthy tissue, it has been observed 
that it immediately takes advantage of any weak spots, such as are 
afforded by the mutilation of the leaves by hail, insect bites, punctures, 
etc. The affected tissue dries out, becoming brittle and shrivelled, and 
the tips of the leaves may become very much curled. 

This wholesale destruction of the leaves, the lungs and stomach 
of the plant, is synchronous with the cessation of the planPs growth, and 
the size of the tubers from affected plants will be more or less regulated 
by the age and growth of the foliage of the parent plant when it 
succumbs , to the ' fungus. ■ 
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Treatment, 

When dealing Avith thiS;, as with most fungus diseases^ it must be 
recognised at the outset that their prevention is better than their cure, 
Eegular and thorough sprayings * with Bordeaux Mixture (see 
Appendix A.) at intervals of fourteen days^ and commeneing directly 
after the blossoms appear [when the plant is beginning to be drained by 
the format ion of the tubers] AAill secure comparatiAU immunity from, the 
blight; or^ if already presenh keep it well under control. 

It may be pointed out that such a treatment apart from its fungi- 
eidal aetioip Avilh increase the output hf the crop by reason of its stimulat- 
ing action. Paul and Kruger found, on using a two per cent, copper 
sulphate and lime mixture, in wliich the former is knoAvn to be the 
potent constituent, that: "'"The potato leaves Avere stronger, their 
cliloropliyll contents greater, their powers of assimilation and transpiration 
increased, the life of the leaf Avas lengthened, and the A'ield and starch 
contents of the tuber was increased.'*” 

It has been stated that potatoes groAvn on light, sandy soils are par- 
ticularly susceptible to Leaf Blight, and that hot, dry weather, followed 
by a moist er period, are conditions specially favouring the deA-elopment 
of the disease, the first condition loAvering the vitality of the plant and 
so rendering it more susceptible to the inroads of the parasite, Avhilst the 
second furnishes ideal conditions for the groAvth and spread of the latter. 

Potato Scab. 

Oospora scahies. 

This disease is not considered as deteriorating the culinary quality 
of the potato, but qiiantitively it produces' a loss, as Avell as rendering 
the potatoes so unsightly as to very much aifect the market value of tlie 
crop. 

Idle tubers become covered with rough, scabby spots or pits, Avhich 
may lie few in niiinber or so numerous as to almost coA^er the vsurface of 
tlie tuber. At those spots wEere the scabs exist there is an abnormal 
produetion of cork tissue Avhich generally commences from, tlie lentieels 
of the periderm, and this scurfy appearance of the potato is said to lie 
lirought about by the combined effects of the fungus and the attempt of 
the tuber to Avithstand its attack. 

Treatment, 

Prevention or control should aim at keeping the soil free from the 
fungus, the disinfecting of all seed before planting, and the selection of 
resistant Aurieties. ' 

Once the disease is introduced into the ‘soil tlie treatment of the seed 
is practically XTSeless, as the fungus may exist in the soil, even if f ree from 
any root crop or kept under bare fallcAA” for as long as six years, and no 
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praetical treatment ean be devised to render the seed ininvune, nor to 
disinfect the soil. 

Generally speakings in making use of scab-infested: land^ a root 
crop 'should be avoided., as beets^ and possibly turnips,, cabbages and 
mdishes are liable to infestation; the better plan is to devote such to 
..mealieSj, or crop of a similar nature,, opening up new ground for the 
potatoes. This system of crop rotation is^ moreover, a good farming 
piinciple. 

Where seed is affected with scab it may be planted with, perfect 
safety after dipping in formalin or corrosive sublimate, the former for 
preference, as being less dangerous and just as efficient. American ex-. 
])eriinents go to prove that whilst formalin if anything stimuhites the 
germination of the seed, the use of corrosive sublimate resulted :in .its 
letardation. The University of Yermont has devoted a great deal of time 
to experim'ents in connection with the control of diseases of the potato, 
and in the seventeenih report of that institution, the results accruing 
from formalin gas fumigation are pronounced as even more favourable 
ihan those obtained by the dipping method. Pumigation is more adapt- 
able to the seed dealer, however, and dipping is still to be commended for 
general farm practice. 

The use of lime and ashes has been proved to have increased the 
percentage of scab. Acidity of the soil is not favourable to the develop- 
ment of scab, and it has been suggested that the planting and plougbmg 
under of a green crop, such as clover, would be attended with good 
results; the attendant decomposition rendering the soil temporarily acid, 

so tending to check the development of the scab fungus. Gropa 
grown in sand}’- soil are more susceptible to the disease and a heavter 
loam should be chosen, if available. 

Rough red coated varieties have been found to be generally muelv 
more resistant than the smoother and whiter skinned tuber, and much 
could be done,, think, iA this matter selecting seed for resistanee to 
disease. ■ 

Potato MTJRUAim 
PhytopMliora infestans. 

Phijtoplithora infestans^ the name given to the fniigus causing the 
above disease, not only attacks the top of the plant, vas does the Early 
Uiight, but also seriously affects the tubers. 

The scourge attained an unenviable notoriety during the years 
1840-1845, and it was this disease which was responsible for the fn,ilure 
■of the potato crop in Ireland at that time, and the consequent famine. 
It probably came originally from South America, the home of its liost, 
and where it now grows on many wild plants of the potato family. 

The first indication fe appearance of brownish spots, which 
rapidly grow darker and finally become hlackish. The leaves become 
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eriiinpled and in a very short time from the first external appearance of 
tile disease a field which promised to produce a splendid crop is reduced 
to a piitriiying mass of plant debris, with a j)ronouuced and characteristic 
foul odour. 

'riic glistening wJiite bloom to be observed on tiie under surface of 
afieeted jea\e8 is tiie spore-bearing by pie of the fungus. The spore cases 
which are borne tiiereon, are blown by the wind^, or distributed by rain 
and. other causes to non-inf ected plants, where they break, thus releasing 
the swiimning spores of tlie fungus, which germinate and penetrate tiie 
tissue of the leaf, so creating fresh centres of infection. 

triiese same spores are also responsible for the rotting of the tubers. 
'^The spores are wasiied from the plant down along the stem and into the- 
groin id to tile tubers. Tlie swaying of the plants in the wind doubtless 
assists in this downward JouiMiey. Many are brought in direct contact with 
tlie tubers, !ind upon germination an entrance into the potato is effected. 
The normal white colour of the pbtato soon changes into a dirty brown 
as the result of its inroads. If the ground is dry and remains so for a 
eonsiderable time '‘dry rot^ results, but if any considerable amount of 
nioisture is present, the tubers decay rapidly, becoming nothing but a 
pulpy, ill-snielling mass. It progresses from the exterior towards the* 
centre of the potato. It does not advance regularly, but may penetrate 
luiich liiore deeply in one part than another.''^ (Hume.) It is possible 
that this latter conditioii may be considerably aided by the presence of 
bacteria and other fungi. 

. Treatment. 

1. (’oMti'ol will aim. at the planting of good, sound, reliable seed, and 
the (liseardiiig of all iubers showing the sliglitest signs of decay. 

Spraying witli Bordeaux Mixture, at intervals of ten days, as a 
preveiitatl\’(N coniiriericiug, say, six weeks from the date of planting. 
Tlrifi tiT^atinent aist) lias a dmKd efluct upon the rot of the tiilxir, the out- 
put of sound iubers lieing sometimes biynight?^^^ to over 200 per cent, 
over uuspniyed plois. 

2. All siturjs, leaves, etc., left after the crop is harvested should, be 

gailuu'ed and burnt. The placing, of these on the inanuriv pile is not to 
be countenaiiciod. Clean culture is to be regarded as tlie most iinportaut 
■measure in the control of the insects and diseases aff(xfi;h^^ crops, 

and where propagating beds, in the shape of the remains of the previouB 
crops, are allowed to lie in the fields undisturbed until the next planting 
season it Ls xiot reasonable to hope for a clean crop. 

4. Sonietliirtgyshould b^ the matter of seed selection. Stuart,, 

in Bulletin 112 of the Vermont Agincultxir Experinaent Station, states : 

, general, ''^varieties diaving;a-Btrong,,. woody, moderately branched, 
upriglii haulm, and niedium sisied, rather thick, more or less ernmpled, 
firm, haiiT leaves were found more resistant to disease, especially Late* 
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Blight (Potato Murraiia) than those possessing rather weak^ partially 
woody^ inneh branched^ deennibent haulms, with rather large, thin,, 
smoothish, soft leaves. In brief, varieties having an upright habit of 
growth moderately branched, with firm, hairy, medium sized leaves are 
niiieh more likely to prove resistant to Late Blight (Murrain) than are 
those with large, smooth, flabby leaves and decumbent stems/'’’ ; 

Experiments carried out and detailed in the same Bulletin also- 
went to show that the rot resistance of the Butch and German varieties is 
decidedly superior to that of the others tested. While the English and 
Scotch varieties showed considerably more rot than the former, the 
amount wus approximately only one half that found in the French and 
American varieties. It is quite possible that local conditions might not 
allow' of exactly the same results being arrived at in Natal, and it may 
also be pointed out ihat, whilst re.sistance to disease is certainly im- 
portant, commercial standards are based on prolificacy, appearance, and 
edibility, in which virtues the German and Butch varieties , are notr 
generally prominent. 

■\Yet or Brown Eot. 

Bacillus solanaceartini. 

This disease differs from those previously dealt with, insomuch that 
tlie causative agent is a bacillus and not a fungus. The following short 
description may assist in its recognition:— 

The first external in dieation of the disease is a sudden wilting 
the foliage, followed by a shrivelling of the stem, which changes from its- 
normal bright green colour to a muddy green, and finally to brown and 
black. -If a section of a diseased stein be examined, the diseased areas, 
in the form of dark spots arranged somewhat in a circle about, and somo' 
distance apart from the centre may be readily observed.^'’ (Hume.) 

Like the Murrain, the tubers are not exempt and, wdth the attack of 
the bacillus a Brown or Wet Eot ensues, the infection taking place 
thiniigh the The disease is not contagious by contact, bnt may 

easily be inoculated into a healthy plant. It wTl be appreciated, there- 
fore, that insects play a most important part in its dissemination, and the 
infection of crops growing in newly opened soil is easily aeeounted for. 
As the bacillus probably lives over wdnter in the earth of potato and 
tomato fields, infected land shonld be devotee! to some crop immune to the' 
attack, .of th.e-orga.nisni. ^ 

Preventive measures will, therefore, consist in: — 

1. The planting of clean seed only. : 

2. The removal and burning of all infected plants directly they 

show any signs of the disease; and 

3. The immediate digging of the crop, should the disease mani- 

fest itself to any degree, in order to save the tubers from 
the resulting rot.' '/A 
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Ill xiiiierica the Colorado beetle is the main lac tor in the spread of 
the disease^ and the destruction of these constitiites tlie first and most 
hiiportant recommendation for the control of the disease. 

Hare in Hatal^ however^ we have no insects attacking the potato 
plants ill any numbers^ save;, perhaps^ occasional damage by epilaclinids^ 
and unless these are present in nuiubers it is hardly practicable to reeoin- 
iiiend the spraying of a large area of potatoes to guard against tiie dis- 
semination of the disease by an occasional grasshopper or caterpillar. 
I^diere the crop is being sprayed against blight^ lioweveiy 1 Ib. of arseiiite 
of lead added to every 50 gallons of the Bordeaux Mixture will prove an 
efficient safeguard^ and is worth adopting. 

White Eot of the Potato. 

Neciaria solani. 

Local growers sliould be well acquainted with the above disease^, the 
introduction into the Transvaal of all tubers showing its presence being 
guarded against by a regulation which has provided a good deal of food 
for thought to many of our potato growers. 

My figures illustrate the general appearance of the disease^ the white 
tufts being the fruiting bodies of the fungus. 

It has been definitely stated that the fungus is to be regarded as an 
active parasite;, and it is apparent therefore, that only seed free from 
its presence should be planted. Mechanical injuries/ however, such as 
care when the crop is being lifted are convenient places 

lof entry for the fungus, and care should be taken to avoid these. In 
sending consignments to the Transvaal, whether intended as seed or for 
the table, care should be exercised in separating out all tubers affected 
with White Eot. 

Control measures consist in: — 

1. The use of dean seed ; 

2. The ayoidanee of land infested with the fungus; and, 

3. The storage of the crop in well ventilated, dry stores. 

The Potato Moth. 

Gelecliia solanella. 

This insect affects the leaves, haulm and tubers of the potato plant, 
but for practical purposes, at least in Natal, it may be set down as a 
imber trouH^ bulk of the damage being done whilst the potatoes 

;:.are;'m 'store*/ : 

The life eyele of the insect begins with the depositing of a very small 
egg by the small, brownish moth showm in Pigure 3, Plate IT. This is 
generally laid upon the skin of the tuber and in close proximity to the 
eyes, and may he deposited whilst; the tuber is still growing in the field. 
The egg may also be laid on the tops of the potato, but geiierally not to 
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any appreciable extent^ altiioiigli instances liave been brouglit to notice 
where not a little damage was clone, to the potato above groimd.. 

• In due course the egg hatches and the young eatej’pillar at once 
makes its way into the tissues. After feeding for eiglit or nine weeks^ 
during whicli time tlie insect is^ of course^, secuie from any practical 
ireatmenh it leaves its host and seeks a Ksuitable place in wliicli to pupate. 
The small silken cocoons niay consequently be found attaclied to the bags, 
boxes, or walls of the store-rooin. Mayliap the ground e\'en will sativsfy 
the not over fastidious caterpillar, or, as is very often the case, soirie de- 
pression in the tuber itself will meet with its requireiueiils. About 14 
clays is passed in the pupa stage, and, cm the expiration of that period, 
the small browuiisli moth emejges. After pairing, tlie feniale is ready 
to fulfil her only mission, hr., the perpetuation of its kind, and in the 
execution of Avhich oiir interests are incidentally affected. 

It is seen that the only vulnerable stages in whicli we can attack the 
pest with any hope of success is when the egg is deposited on the tuber, 
tind when tlie caterpillar leaves its habitat to pupate. The first pliase 
is easily met with, in the case of stored potatoes, by steeping in a solu- 
Lion of 1 ounce of cerrosive sublimate to seven gallons of \vater whicli 
will poison tlie cateipillars on tlieir emergence from tlie egg. Tlie 
rnotlis and pup® may be destroyed by fumigating the barrels, cribs, or 
storo-rooin with carbon bisulphide, 20 fluid ounces of the elieinical beingy 
employed to every 1,000 cubic feet :of air space involved. Four or five 
fipplieations slmiilcl be niade, at intervals of a fortnight, and, Imying 
regard to the heavy nature of the fumes, the chemical should be placed 
on top of the tubers. It should be home in mind that the degree of 
success attending the fumigation xvill be governed by the length of time 
the fumes are contained in the biiilding, and every effort vshoulcl be made' 
to make this gas-tight. The fumes are highly inflanim, able, ancl naked' 
lights should not be used cliiring the operation. 

All other efforts: must be directed toivards the prevention of attack. 

Whether for storing or planting, the tube:rs should be carefully 
sorted over, and any showing signs of attack rejected and destroyed. 

As infestation is likely to be effected in the :fields, tboiuiigh 
tion and careful hilling, so that the tubers; are not exposed to the approach 
of tlie moth through fissures in the soil, is reGOnimended. 

The greatest attention should be paid to the room in Avliich the 
potatoes are being stored, as it is here that most of the damage originates. 
It should be imrde thoroughly moth-proof; and, when it is desired, re- 
tentive of the fumes of carbon bisulphide. The windows, ventilators, 
and any other open spaces should he covered with fine netting, and the 
door and other openings should fit tightly so that no gaping cracks are 
presented, and through wdiiel^ the moth might gain an entrance. 

Of course, were the broods of this insect regular, not so much diffl- - 
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eulty would be expeiienced in its treatment^ but overlapping^ as they 
do^ much patience has to be exercised in any efforts having for their 
object the eradication of this insect from the farm buildings. 

The application of any of the above recommendations will^, however, 
do much towards minimising the damage done by the pest, 

G-all Worm. 

Or Ner/iatode Attach. 

The presence of gall worm is revealed by the sometimes nuiiieroiis 
round swellings on the .surface of the tuber^ which may^ perhaps, best be 
described as warts. On cutting a very thin section of one of these galls, 
and placing it on a glass slide with a drop of water, numerous white 
spots may be observed embedded in the tissue, and these are the female 
iiejiiatodes greatly swollen by reason of the vast quantity of eggs contained 
within their bodies. 

Treatment. 

These root or gall wmrms are parasitic on a very great number of our 
■cultivated crops, as well as fruit trees, but, whilst particularly favouring 
root crops, they do not particularly thrive on cereals. The planting of 
these is, therefore, recommended on infested lands, or the nematodes 
may be starved out by allowing such to lie under bare fallow for a couple 
‘Of seasons. 

A system of trapping the w'orms by ineans of catch crops has been 
^employed in Cxermany, where gall w'orms at one time seriously threatened 
the beet sugar industry, wdth the greatest success. 

The fact that the worms took some five or six weeks from the date 
•of entering the beetroot to reach ni.aturity — on attaining which they 
leave their host and escape into the soil — suggested the planting out of 
-catch crops which could be pulled up and destroyed four weeks from tlie 
date of planting, or two w^eeks too early from the nematode\s point of' 
view. In German}^ however, beetroot is grown in connection with the 
sugar industry , and the crop could not^ therefore, be replaced- In ISTatal, 
where non-favouring crops are readily available and may be substituterl 
without inconvenience, the complete and immediate ridding of the soil 
US, generally speaking, not so very necessary. 

OoJTCLusiom 

It must not be thought from the above notes that the growing of 
potatoes in ISTatal is to be regarded as a perilous undertaking ; indeed, we 
are much more fortunate here in respect to the fungus diseavses and in- 
sects affeeting the crop than many other countries. With the exception 
-of Leaf Blight but little damage is done, loss resulting from the attack 
of Murrain seldom being reported. Loss from White and Wet Eots is 
very often traceable to damage siTistained whilst lifting the crop and the 
■subsequent careless storage of the tubers. 
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A Cbumb of Comfort, 

there were times when insects and fungi did little or no injury, 
so also will there be times when the same state of affairs will again exist. 
This will be when farmers have, by a few years^ conscientious and united 
use of insecticides and fungicides^ so near freed their orchards and 
vineyards*’ (and farm crops) ^That a small amount of work each year 
wdll serve to protect their increase and spread^ except under abnormal 
conditions.” 

Appendix A, _ 

Bordeaux Mixture. 


Bluestone/ or Copper Sulphate ...... 6 pounds. 

Stone Lime (Imported) . . 6 pounds. 

Water .... . . ^. . . . . 50 gallons. 


To prepare/ take two 25-gallon barrels. Pill one with water and 
dissolve the copper sulphate in it. This is best done by suspending it in 
a cloth bag ill the water overnight. Slake the lime in the other barrel, 
so that it forms a thin paste (start slaking in hot water) and fill barrel. 
To mix, take two equal sized wooden buckets^ and dip a bucketful from 
each barrel and pour simultaneously into the third barrel, or the spray 
pump tank, taking care that The two liquids flow together in one stream. 
If the barrels are elevated the liquids may be drawn off simultaneously 
into the third by equal sized hoses. 

. Note.— On no account should ^^Agricultural” bluestone or iinslaked 
lime be employed. Test by dipping a bright steel knife in the solution 
for auniuute or so, and if this is discoloured coppery, more milk or lime 
must be added. ■ ... 

Appendix B. ■ ' v: /.v ■■'V/' VA 

Corrosive Sublimate. 


Corrosive Shblimate . . .. .... .. .. 2 ounces. 

Water . . .... . . . . 15 gallons. 


Dissolve poison in two gallons of boiling water, and dilute to full 
quantity of wuiter. Put potatoes in sacks and soak for hours in sohu 
tion. Wooden vessels should be iised, and the tubers should be treated 
two or three weeks before planting. 

Appendix C. 

Formalin . . . . ., . . . . .. .. . . . . 1 pint. 

Water .. .. .. .. 38 gallons. 

The potatoes may be soaked in this solution for two hours, then 
spread out to dry, and may be planted immediately after treatment. 
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Dipping and Tick-Demiroying Agents^ 

EEPOET BY H. WATKTN.S'-PITCHPORD, F.R.C.V.S., P.R.S.E. 

„af»" ■ 

The following report npcn the ethcaev of ‘di])pirg rnd tick-desti'ovjng 
agents in general and upon tlie c-oniposition of one in ])articular„ lias 
been submitted to tlie Minister of Agriciiltin'o by the (bnTrinnent 
Baeteriologist : — 

The report is inteiicled to sliorr the efficacy of certain preparations 
intended for the dipping and spraying of cattle. The .main object with 
which tin's encpiiry was instituted was tiie aseertaininent of the frequency 
with which sucli dip])mg agents could be used n'itliont risk or disability 
to the animals concerned. 

Such safety in use. however, wms deemed of importance oiil\^ when 
conjoined vritli the ability of the agent under observation to destroy the 
tick. 

The conclusi oils arrived at, therefore, must be clearly understood to 
be based, not only upon tbe reliability of an agent as a dip for generMl 
use at usual intervals, but chiefly upon its ability to permit re- 
application. at a short interval without incurring damage to the animal 
system. 

Most of the eurrent cattle dips have come under review i.n this 
manner, and an endeavour has lieen made to compare the properties of 
these preparations under conditions as similar as possible.' 

.Precise similarity of conditions of test have not been possible, inas- 
mucli as tlie observations undertaken have extended over some period:, 
during which the conditions of weather, intensity of tick infestnient, etc., 
i;ave varied, but sneli slight variations have not in my opinion influenced 
final results in any great degree. 

Tiie agents bomiiig under observation have been as follows:— 

1. Cooper’s “ Tixol” ; 8. Holmes’ Paste Dip; 

2. McDougall’s Dip ; 9, “ laline ” Sheep Dip ; ’ 

3. Qiiihell’s Dip ; 10, Electrolysed Sea-water ; 

4. Cooper’vS Powder Dip ; i r, Arsenite of Soda ; 

5. Demuth’s Dip ; 1 2. Erkenbrach’s Paste Dip ; 

6. Newton Chambers “ Izo-Izal” ; 13, Alderson’s Dip ; 

7. ThomasyDip ; 14. ** Laboratory Dip.” 

^ seen from the attach ed^ that most of ‘these pre- 

paiutions w^ere efficient tick killers, some of them acting efficiently in this 
respect when used in mneh higher dilutions than those recommended in. 
the directions recommended accompanying the sample. 

In view of the number of clipping agents to be enquired into at one 
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time it was found impossible to construct for every such preparation a 
flip or roceptaeie in whieh complete submersion could be effected, ospeid- 
ally as each preparation 'was examined in three separate dilutions/ full 
strength (as recommended by the proprietors), three-c|narters strengdlg 
ajid lialf-strength, as it was hoped that some of th-O dips under em|iiiry— 
even if too strong to hear frequent inpetition in full strength — might 
give good results when used at less than tlie stieiiglli pi escribed; for 
ordinary long interval dipping. This arrangeinent, as will be seen, neces- 
sitated tlie use of a large miinber of different solutions for which tank 
iHivmnmodation was out of the cjnestion. 

It was, therefore, decided to liase the enquiry primarily upon each 
jvrejuiration v hen used in the form of a s]}iay, as sueb spray, solution 

could bc: freshh' ndxed iji the quantit}' required, and ro effect a saving 

of both time and material. 

It was recognised, liowever, that the results derived from ilie use 
of a solution in spray forni were not strictly eomparahle to tlie results 
given by a dip or bath in which eonqilete siilnnersion toolv jdaeo. 

As, however, it has lieen frequently observed that tlie oBeet of a 
spraying fluid is increased or intensified v\hen used in thc^ fi.jrni of a 
dip, no ohjection to tlie preliminary use of the spray — on the ground of 
seventy of effect — could be brought forward. A ])roparatioii, the rtf ore, ■ 
wliich was found too strong to bear repeated application in the form of 
a spravy was considered to be unsuitable for use when used at the same 
intervals of ti rue in the form of a dip or bath. 

Tills obseiu ation as to^ ft 'effect between the saiiie fluid 

in the form of a spray and a dip has, I believe, been the experience of 

•others who have conducted investigations upon the effect of such prepara- 
tions in other parts of South Africa. In carrying out am 
examination of the matter nincli difficulty has been experieneed by 
reason of : — 

(d) The restriction of grazing on account of existing East 
Coast Fever quarantine regulations; and 
(h ) Tlie difficulty of obtaining and transporting * to the 

Laboratory paddocks a number of cattle sutFieieni; for tlie 
purpose of the enquiry, whieli difficulty arose also upon 
tlie sirne ground- , 

The niaintainiiig of an adequate degree of tick iiifestraent— in order 
to judge of the effect of the varioxis preparations upon tick-infested cattle 
— was only effeeded with^ m diffienlty by reason of the restrictions of 
the animaTs to small paddocks, which later ra-pidly became both eaten 
dovvn aiKl deiuided of tiek^ by the frequent dippings to wbieli the con- 
tained cnitffi wmv subjected. In order to meet this difficulty the Cor- 
"poratioTi of Pietermaritzburg was approached and was good enough to at 
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once i^laee at disposal some acres of tlie Town Lands contiguons to the 
Laboratory paddocks. Even with this advantage the difficulty has been 
considerable of re-iafecting tlje test animals with a sufficient number of 
ticks to 'judge of the action of die various dipping perparations. Tlie 
artillcial hatching of ticks has., therefore^ been resorted to^ but sucli. ex- 
pedient — by reason of fhe delay and trouble involved — has not given the 
satisfactory results wliicii would have attended the natural infestnieiit of 
cattle grazing in an unrestricted area. In 'spite of this difficulty^ tlie 
results obtained were sufficiently conclusive in each case as to the tick- 
killing properties or otherwise of the preparations concerned. 

Observations as to the safety of an application and the mterval at 
wliicli it could he repeated withouf danger presented no difficulty, but 
Uiiicli tiine has been spent in making such observations and in re- 
capitulating such results as seemed unusual or unexpected. 

In the first instance six head of cattle were set aside for the in- 
vestigatioii of each, preparation (although in some instances of repetition 
of results as many as twenty or more animals have been required for a 
single dip), and these six were appoTtioned as shown in the tabular 
statements, viz., two beasts for the full strength, two for the three- 
(juarter, and two for the half strength solutions. In this way it lias- 
been possible to note the tick-killing properties of a clip and also the 
safety with which a certain dilution could be repeated at a short interval. 

This question of interval between dippings has been considered of 
much importance in view of the life history of the tick, especially of the 
Brown tick (Rhipicophahcs appendiciilatus) , so frequently responsible in 
5]i one of its developniental stages for tlie transmission of East Coast 
Fever. 

The interval, therefore, between application of the various solutions 
vuis iiiade as short as possible in order to prevent the tick in question 
siir\'iving and. thus leaving the body of an infected host and further 
propagating the disease. 

A dip ■wliieli could be applied so frequently as to ensure the de- 
struetiviii upon a beast of all forms of tick life would obviously do much 
to limit the spread of the.diseavse by reducing the number of pathogenic 
or disease-producing ticks and thus cleerea, sing the chances of infection. 

The problem of killing all parasites upon a beast every few days 
without involving the bea.st itself in danger by direct or cumulative effect 
of the repeated applications proved a 4^omewhat difficult question, and it 
was n];>on this point of the interval at which applications could be re- 
pealed with safety that most of the preparations under review were found 
■wanting. 

Arsenic— the chief constituent upon which most of the dips depend 
for their killing or insecticide properties-— is a strong irritant to th 
si in, and 'in addition is capable of occasionally storing up or aceu niulating- 
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its poisonous properties and snddenly exerting such in tlie form of aente 
arsenical poisoning. 

Too frequent application of such a fluid gives rise to an inflammation 
of the skin^ showing itself by a ^^staring^'* of the coat^ and a heat and sore- 
ness of the skin itself^ which latter frequently becomes wrinkled in lines 
or cracked so deeply as to permit the oozing of blood and fluid from 
the fissures. 

As the skin at the back of the Imee- joint and front of the hock is 
generally involved great reluctance to move is noticed^ and the pain and 
discomfort are frequently so great that the beast will lie down and die 
without making an effort in extreme cases to help itself- Wherever a 
note exists in the following schedules as to ^^cracking” or ''“^peeling’^ it 
will be understood that the effect has been due chiefly or solely to the 
dip ill question containing too high a percentage of arsenic, or to the 
form in which the arsenic has been combined with the other component 
parts of the dip. At the foot of each schedule will be found a brief 
resume of its contents, and, in looking through these, it will be noticed 
that, while some preparations are shown as being inefficient as regards 
their tick-killing properties, the. majority are found to be so severe as 
to necessitate the discontinuance of the test. by reason of the effect upon 
the system of the animal. 

The necessity mentioned above for frequent cleansing of animals at 
short intervals led to the interval of four clear days/ every fifth day, 
being determined upon as the shortest practicable time to which such in- 
terval could be brought with due regard to the safety of the beast and the 
destruction of ticks. This minimum time— four clear days— was found 
to be too severe a test for the majority of the preparations under exr- 
amination to conform to, which preparations — ^though they proved quite 
efficient in tick-killing power — produced such grave local and constitu- ' 
tional disturbances as to necessitate their discontinuance after a few 
applications. 

The difficulty of finding on the market a composition capablp of 
wholly satisfying the above requirements led to the attempt to produce 
cne, and as an outcome the dip referred to as ^^Laboratory Dip^/ in the 
schedule has received an extensive trial, and its composition will be found 
attached in the form of an Appendix, After the component parts 

of this latter of Laboratory preparation had been successfully adjusted 
so as to give the desired result when used as a spray (see Schedule 15)/ 
it was found to be too strong used in 2,000 gallon bulk as a dip in which 
animals were completely immersed (see Sehedule lO)- 

Further adjustments were therefore made (chiefly by alteration of 
the arsenical contents) and the finarresult is that shown on Schedule 21, 
in whieli it will be noticed that cattle have been put through this mixture 
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for sixty days at regular inter \'als of four clear days'^ and, Avliile tlie cattle 
maintain tlieir usual liealtli, tlie ticks are destroyed. 

Tlie same fluid after two months' use when applied to grossly in- 
fested cattle in the form of a spray cleans tlieni sadsfactorily. It wall, 
therefoixg be seen tliat it is possible to dip cattle at sueli, short intervals 
as once every fifth day without detriment to the beasts so dipped^, and 
they can in tliis manner be kept practically free from tick infestment 
such as occurs in the short intervals between dippings. Even during 

such interval the dip has been noticed to exert, to some extent a de- 
terre.nt effect upon re-inf estment (although on this point the difficulty 
iiieniioiied above of securing thorough infestment by ticks under 
conditions existing inns t be considered). 

As far as I liave been able to judge, cattle can. be worked with safety 
directly after dipping in this “liaboratory Dip'' when applied every fifth 
day. My opportunities of obseT'ving this point have lieen limited, hut 
with a span of six oxen which have been repeatedly yoked as scon as 
dry after dipping and used for ploughing in heavy groundy no unfavour- 
able results have ensued although such work has been cdiitinued day by 
day throughout the intervals from one dipping to another. 

The question of ability to work after such frequent dippings is an 
important one to the owner of transport cattle or working oxen^ and 
when the difficulties of safe and efficient dipping at short intervals liave 
been met there remains the above difficulty of ensuring that no effects 
are produced preventing the animals so clii^ped from performing ordinary 
labour. 

In one of the prepiarations shown amongst the annexed schedules 
a satisfactory result was give.n by the dip in question for many weeks, but 
when the oxen came to lie worked it was found necessary to greatly in- 
crease the interval between dipping in order to avoid tlie risk of collapse 
and even death ensuing* 

The only dip besides the Laboratory 'Dip wflich has been bronght 
to my notice as being capable of frequent, safe and satisfactory application 
even to working oxen is tliat in use at present upon the Nel's lliist EstaLe. 
Immersion in tliis dip takes place every seven days with cows and work- 
ing oxen alike, and I am informed the cattle are kept virtually fi’ee from 
ticks and are capable of performing tbeir usual work without distress. 

This ISfeTs Rust dipping fluid is a modifleation of the Queensland 
dipyiing formula, and a copy of the formula used at Neks Bust, which 
was given to me through the kindness of Mr. Alexander, is shown in. 
Appendix for the use of those who consider a weekly imniersioii a 
sufficiently short interval between ■ dippings. Another practice in use at 
NeFs Bust is the separate dressing of of all beasts either when 
emerging fropi the dip or in the yoke. It has frequently been obseiwecl 
in the course of this enquiry that cattle will become divested of all their 
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^ ticks with the exception of a few (generally Brown ticks) which persist in 
the ears, usually upon its edge or fringe. The practice, therefore, of 
applying a special dressing to the ear by means of a swab gives good, 
results in those cases where the dip fails to kill all ticks, and the same 
procedure holds good in those cases where ticks are found to survive 
under the root of the tail. I am informed that at ISTeFs Bust where 
this procedure is systematically adopted the results leave nothing to be 
desired, while the trouble involved in this extra unanipulation is only 
slight even where a large number of cattle is coneernecL 

It will be found, however, in the majority of cases where the Labora- 
tory formula is employed that this separate treatment will not be found 
necessary, a fact probably owing to the higher percentage of arsenic 
present. 

In order to facilitate the treatment of small numbers of cattle for 
which the cost of building and maintaining a dip might be considered 
prohibitive, an appliance has been devised for +he mechanical application 
of tlie dipping fluid in the form of a spray This device was described 
in the December number of the Natal AgrimUaral J ournaJ, 

As the advantages of a mechanical spray are obvious both from, the 
point of view^ of economy of construction and working, I have shown 
details of the de the accompanying illustrations. Where suffi- 

cient motive force is applied to the working of the pump the results ob- 
tained from the use of such an appliance are satisfactory in all respects, 
vrhile the -fluid iised in the process of spraying is enabled to be con- 
stantly renewed so that a solution of standard strength is always avail- 
able, an important point which the present dipping tank system frequently 
fails to ensure. Following will be found appended the various schedules 
showing the manner in which the different dipping agents have comported 
ihemselves in their various strengths at an interval between applications 
of four clear days in each case. 

It will be seen that no attempt has been made to compare the cost 
of the various preparations or to judge of the same from any preferential 
standpoint. All that has been attempted has been to ascertain the tick- 
killing properties of the preparation in question and the safety vvith 
which applications of the same could be made- 

hfo critical obserAmtions haAe been made as to the species of tick 
•conceTned in the foregoing tests, although the Brown tick has been the 
subject of special notice in computing the tick-killing properties of any 
dipping .fluid. 

Where actual numbers of ticks are mentioned as surviving, it will 
be understood that an approximation only is meant. Much time, how- 
ever, has been spent at each inspection in order to make this unmber as 
correct as possible. 
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At tile foot of each schedule will be found a siiinmary of its results 
in application. 

It will be seen tiiat ail aninials do not become equally affected by 
equal exposure to the spray or dip^ and several instances can be noticed 
i]! Vvdiich it was found necessary to cast one of the animals from a test 
on account of the severe skin reaction^ while the companion animal .re- 
in allied unaffected. 

Such constitutional differences are^, of course^ to be expected. 
Another point of interest to be observed is the frequency with wlricli a 
iolerauee ]jecame established in beasts which threatened to develop in- 
flaiiimitioii of the skin after tlie third or fourth spraying; or dipping, but 
viiich became habituated to the process by further repetition. 

A slight amount of skin-irritation amongst a few animals after 
cominencing tJie use of a fresh dip would not, therefore, appear to neces- 
sitate the inimediate di scout i nuance of the use of a clipping fluids but it 
is, of course, necessary to observe all such cases narrowly and to disuse 
any dip Avliieh threatens to exert its irritating eSeet to any serioiis extent,. 

The fetalis given in Schedules 14 to 21 show the manner in which 
ilnal results have been arrived at and the effect of the addition of 
various agents to the arsenical base, wdiicli latter, in tlie present state of 
cur knowledge^, must be looked upon as an essential constituent of all 
efficient dips for tick destruction. 

The results given by tlie use of ai’senite of soda alone will be found 
upon reference to Schedule 11, and tlie proportions shown there were 
la ken as a rougli index as to tlie arsenical content necessary in tiiC! pro- 
jairation of a dip such as that shown in Sehednles 14 to 21 (^Tjaborafory 
Di]}'''). Accordingly tlie full strenglli of one pound of arsenite oi: sola 
(■cMirdainiog a lion t 80 per cent, of arsenic) to twenty gallons of a diluting 
fiuid, w'as used, and this diluting fiiiid was arranged to contain 
Soap (in order to (umilsifv the otlier eonstituents and to produce 
a more lasting elleet upon the skin). Paraffin (to act as a penetrating and 
tick-destroying agent which might assist also by its odour in reducing 
liability to tick attacl:), and Glvcerine (as an emollient tending to 
counteract tlie ronghening and irritating effect botli of tlie arsenic and 
paraffin and to maintain sleekness of coat). 

Tlie results obtained from this mixture will be found on reference 
to Scliedule 14, from, which it will be seen that, wdiile the animals are 
efficiently cleaned from their ticks, constitutional symptoms begin to. set 
dn after from four to six applications of the spray (every five days) , which 
necessitates the easting, of the animals from the seriev Accordingly o.ii 
Schedule 1.1 it will be noticed that the aisenite of soda is redneed to 
three-quarters of the above quantity; only 12 ozs. to 20 galls, of other 
fluid being used. This appears efficacious and safe^ and. after twelve spray- 
ings an attempt is inade to rediice the interval to two clear days instead 
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of four^ which is continued at this reduced interval for three sprayings, 
when symptoms of slight skin trouble necessitate return to the four 
clear day'^s interval^ which is repeated with safety up to 23 operatiosiii 
before being discontinued as final. This expe«riment is repeated under 
letter (Schedule 15) at a constant interval of four clear days 

with practically the same result up to 19 sjDrayings, covering a period 
firom 28th August to 26th iSTovember. A recapitulation under letter ^^0^^ 
gives the same results up to 10 sprayings. 

As will be seen from inspection of Schedule 15,- a spraying fitiid. 
composed of the above constituents and containing in every *20 gallons 
12 ounces of arsenite is both efiieient and safe for use as a spraying fluid 
for an indefinite period. 

An attempt whs made to fiurther reduce this amount of arsenite, 
Iceeping the other proportions as before, hut the lesulis were not so 
uniform although tlie cattle in the series wnre maintained ]3ractically free 
fi’om ticks. (Tliis schedule has not ])G 0 n put up from considerations of 
S]')acch 


In \-ioYr of the abo’Nn results an endeavour wu^s made to simplify the 
ccmiposition of tlie dip by oiriitting both the paraffin and glveeriiie, the 
soap emulsion remaining as before* Schedule 16 show^s that the elfect 
of the arsenic wais too irritant even in the three-quarter strength, and 
tliat the animals had to be east after the application of three sprayings. 
The addition of the glycerine to the composition used in Schedule 16 
gives much the same result (as Schedule 1? sboW'S), whereas the addition 
of the paraffin and the omission of the glycerine (S'chednle 18) permits 
of the application of 11 sprayings before it is necessary to east the' 
animals. These results may, the«refore, be summarised as follows:— 

Arsenite (alone) i3 ounces to 20 g*als. permits 
Arsenite, Soap emulsion ,, ,, 

Arsenite, Soap and Glycerine ,, ,, 

Arsenite, Soap and Paraffin ,, 

Arsenite, Soap, Glycerine and Paraffin ,, 


3 spraying's 
3 sprayings 
3 sprayings 
II sprayings 
23 Sprayings 


Arseniie of soda, therefore, in proportions as shown combined withb 
the .materials given above is a safe and efficient agent for use as a spraying 
fiiiicl repeated at intervals of four , clear days. 

An endeavour w'a>s then made to absetve the effects of the above fluid 
in the form of a dip in which cittle could be completely siibrnersredy and 
accordingly a dip of the ordinary pattern (about 3,000 gallons capacity) 
wois filled with ihe composition as above, with the exee])tioii of the 
gdyceiTiike. (See Appen Through : this di}) eight lieasts were- ■ 

passed, as shown in Schedule 19, from which it wnll be seen they rapidlj' 
became unfit for fiirllun’ experiment. 
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AvS it was thought that this disappointing result might possibly have 
been due to the presence of un-emulsitied paraffin which floated upon the 
top of the tank this oil was removed by skiniining and water was added 
to the dip in order to bring the strength down to one pound of arsenite 
to forty gallons of fluid. The effect of this mixture is shown on 
-Schedule 20; and eight beasts were passed through this fluid for four 
■dippings before signs of skin-irritation began to manifest themselves. 
This difference of behaviour in the dipping fluid — even when less arsenite 
was present — seems strange; and I am not able to offer any satisfactory 
-explanation of the fact; which; however; has been noted by other 
observers. 

A further dilution of the whole dip was therefore decided upoU; 
and sufficient water was added to bring the strength down to one pound 
of arsenite to forty-six gallonS; and the results of this final adjustment 
are seen in Schedule 21. It will there be seen that 40 beasts have been 
passed through this solution ^^ithout any sign of skin irritation and that 
they have been cleaned from their ticks and maintained in a condition of 
comparatire freedom from tick-inf estment. During this period — dating 
from '21st December to the end of February — they have been continuously 
-exposed to such re-infestment by ticks as the somewhat denuded paddocks 
have afforded; and sucli ticks as have attached themselves to the jcattle 
have been regularly destroyed. Numerous' Brown ticks have existed dur- 
ing this time; hnd separate experiments have been made upon the ears 
by bagging; etc.; in order to observe the effect of the immersion upon 
these ticks in particular; the question of .survival after dipping being in 
this way differentiated from re-infestment. 

The strength of the dipping fluid lias been ascertained from time 
to time; both by estimation of the quantity of arsenic by analysis, and by 
the cleansing effect 'produced upon the small number of grossly-infested 
beasts kept apart from the general herd. 

It will; therefore, be seen that the -fluid which, for want of a better 
terni; I have called the ^Tjaboratory Dip;^^ is capable of continued appli- 
cation at intervals of ¥oiir clear days for an indefinite period, and that 
it has proved as far as could be judged an efficient tick-killing preparation. 

As I have said before; howeveig fhe work has been conducted with 
several limitations wdiicli may possibly give rise to results somewhat 
divergent from the foregoing results when an ‘extended use of the dip 
in various localities is made. Simple adjustment of detail without alter- 
ation of any important point will; liowever; suffice in any such cases to 
ensure good results. 

Another point upon which further observation is * desirable is the 
safety. with which working cattle subjected to this dip can he iwed for 
draught purposes. can ;be decided only by further trials 

which T am now arranging to have carried out in different parts of the 
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Colony. It appears to me;, -however, that there is good reason to believe 
that cattle ' can be worked with impunity .while undergoing regular 
^dippingV and. I trust it may be found that Jthe work undertaken in this 
direction will prove not only of use in retarding the spread of East -Coast 
lever but will prove of assistance in the general eradication of the tick 
itself. 

H. WATKINS-PlTCHFOIiD, 

Govt. Bacteriologist. 

The following are the schedules referred to in the foregoing report: — 
-Schedule No, 1, 

COOPEITS ‘‘TIXOL.^^ 


FULL STEENGTH 
• [As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

pnrst spraying, June IJtli, 1908. — 
-Both beasts moderately infested with 
ticks. 

Second spraying, June iStli. — (1) 
Thirty adults, also many young alive; 
(2) F’ew young ticks present. 

Third spraying., June 23rd. — No adult, 
.large number of young dead. 

Fourth spraying, June 28th. — Chan. 
Fifth spray.ng, July 3rd. — (1) Few 
small ticks in ears, beasts purging; (2) 

■ Clean, skin Cracked. 

Sixth spraying, J uly 8t h ( 1 ) Acci- 
dental death ; (2) Clean^ skin cracked. 
Seventh spraying, J uly 13th.— (2 ) 

■ Few young ticks, badly cracked. Cast. 

. THEEE-QUAETER STRENGTH. 
First spraying, June 14th.-*— Mode: a te- 
iy infested. 

Second spraying, June 19th.— Two 
• adult forms alive, also few young. 

Third spraying, June 24th.— (1) Few 
small forms present, belly swollen ; (2) 
•clean. . 

Fourth .spraying, June 29th.— (1) 

I"' , • ■ 


THREE-QUARTiEiR STRENGTH. 

Continued- 

Clean, grinding teeth; (2) clean, legs 
peeling. 

Fifth siwaying, July 4tli. — (1) Clean, 
stiff hiiid legs; (2) clean, legs tr.uked. 

Sixth spraying, July Stiff 

and lame, cast; (2) badly cracked, 
cast. 

HALF STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June loth. — Moderate- 
ly infested with ticks. 

Second spraying, June 20th. — (1) 
Several adulL alsD young ticks aJive; 
(2) few fresh crawling forms young 
ticks. 

Third spraying, June 25th. — (1) Many 
adult and young ticks present; (2) 
practically clean. ' ■ ' 

Fourth spraying, June 30th. — (1) Few 
adult and young alive, many dead; (2) 
practically clean. 

Fifth spraying, July 5th. — (1} Practi* 
tally clean; (2) clean. 

Sixth spraying, July 10th. — ( 1 ) Clean, 
slightly cracked : ( 2 ) clean. 

Seventh spraying, July 15th. — Cracked 
and peeling, cast. Died on July 13th 
from the effects of spraying. 

[ARY. , 


It is evident from the above schedule that this preparation is too 
severe in its effects when nsed every fifth day in its full strength. The 
effects begin to be pronounced after the application of the fourth spraj- 
ing;, and when the strength of the spray is reduced by one-quarter no 
■great difference is observed. Even when used at half strength directed 
effects begin to be produced on the skin after the fourth spraying. It is 
obvious, therefore, that this preparation— while quite efficient as a tick- 
destroyei'— is not capable of use even when diluted to half strength. 
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No. If. 


COOPEE\S PGWDEE. 


FULL STEENGTH. 

{As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, June loth, 190S.~~Mocl- 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, June ISth. — Five 
adult and small iiTiniber young ticks. 

Third spraying, June 23rd, — Young 
ticks all dead, practically clean. 

Fifth and sixth spraying, June 2Stli to 
duly Sth.—Clean.; (1), skin peeling. 

Seventh spraying, July 13th. — (1) 
Clean, badly cracked, east; (2), clean, 
badly cracked, cast. 

THREE-Q U ARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June 14tb, 1908. — Mod- 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, June lOth.— (1) Few 
young ticks; (2) 18 adult and few young 
ticks. 

Third spraying, June 24tli.— (1) PraC' 
tieally clean; (2) 25 adult alive, many 
adult dead. 


■ THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH. , 
Continued- 

Fourth spraying, June 29tli. — Clean. 

Fifth spraying, July 4th. — Clean. 

Sixth spraying, July 9th. — Clean. 

Seventh spraying, July 14th. — (1) Skin 
cracked, cast; (2) skin cracked, cast,, 
laclirymation. 

HALF STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June 15 tl), 1908, — hlod- 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, June 20tli. — (1) adult,, 
large number young ticks; (2) 17 adult,. 
large number young ticks. 

Third spraying, June 25th. — (1) Adult 
dead, large niiinber young alive; (2) 
body clean, large number young alive. 

Fourth spraying, June 30th. — Clean. 

Firth spraying, July 5th. — Clean. 

Sixth spraying, July lOih. — Small num- 
ber young ticks. 

Seventh spraying, July loth. — Clean,, 
skin roughened, cast. 


Summary. 


The above table shows that this preparation is not capable of satisfy- 
ing the demands of the enquiry in hand, inasmuch as the skin com- 
rnenees to be affected after the fourth spraying at ordinary strength,, while 
v/hen reduced to half strength only seven sprayings are tolerated before 
skin irritation is set up. It is probable^ therefore^ that in a form of a 
dip rather than as a spray the skin of these animals would have become 
affected at an even shorter interval. 


This preparation appears to be highly efficient as a tick destroyer^,, 
but the interval at which it could be applied safely is probably a some- 
wliat lengthy one. 


Schedule No. 5. 


DEMUTH DIP. 


'. 'FULL STRENGTH ' , / ■ ■ ■ 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers^) 

IRrst spraying, July 8th, 1908.— Mod- 
erately : infested.; 

Second spraying, July 13 th.-— (I) 
Large number young ticks ; (2) small 
mmiher young ticks. 

Third spraying, July 18th.— Majority 
of ticks dead- 

Fourth spraying. July 23rd.— ■practi- 
cally clean, legs peeling. 


FULL STRENGTH.----C^3wfbiwed* 
Fifth spraying, July 28th.— Glean, 
skin cracked, cast. 

THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH. 
First spraying. July 9tli.— (1) Fair 
number of ticks present; (2) large num- 
ber of ticks of all ages. 

Second spraying, July 4th.-— (1) Few 
young ticks; (2) 12 adult alive; ma- 
jority of ticks dead. 

Third spraying, July 19ih.— Glean, 
badly cracked, east. 
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DBMUTH mV.— Continued, 


HALF STHENaTH. 

First spraying, Jiiiy lOtli. — Moderate- 
ly infested. 

Second spraying, July 15th. — Practi- 
cally clean. 

Third spraying, July 20th. — Clean. 

Fourth spraying, July 25th. — Pe-iu- 
fested with moderate numher of ticks. 

Fifth spraying, July 30th. — (1) Clean, 
skin cracked, cast; (2) clean. 


Sixth, spraying, August 4th.— (2) 

Clean. 

Seventh to tenth spraying, August. 
9th to August 24th.— (2) Ile-iirfested 
large number of young ticks. 

Eleventh to twelfth spraying, August 
29th to Septemhar 3rd. — Large number 
of adults present. 

Thirteenth to sixteenth spraying, 
September 8th to September 23. ^—Prac- 
tically clean. 


Summary. 


It will be seen from the above that this dip is not able to withstand 
repeated application. It will be noticed that the skin commences to be- 
come affected after three sprayings at full strength, and even in three- 
quarter strength this dip is not tolerated any better. Eeference to the- 
sehediile will show that at the dilution recommended by the proprietors 
the legs became affected when the beasts were b.roiight up for their fourth 
spraying, and it became necessary to cast them from the series after the- 
fourth spraying. 

Tlie same results attended the use of the three-quarter strength solu- 
tion, while in half strength it was found necessary to cast one beast at the 
fourth spraying, although the eompanionesse No. 2, as will be seen,, 
goes on to the sixteenth spraying, having apparently acquired a consider- 
able degree of tolerance. ^ 

This dip— though an excellent tick-killer— is obviously unsuited for- 
repeated application. 

Schedule No. 6. 

IZO-IZAL SHEEP DIR 


PULL STRENCtTH. 

{As directed to be used by the 
Mamifachirers-) 

First spraying, Getoher 2ndj 1908. — 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, October 7th. — ^Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Third spraying, October 12th.— Mod- 
erately infested, none dead. 

Fourth spraying, Oetoher 17th. — ^^lod- 
erately in-fested, none dead. 

Fifth spraying, October 22nd.^ — ^Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Sixth spraying, October 27th.— Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Seventh spraying, November 1st. — 
Large number larval and nymphal foim?. 


THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH. 

Eirst spraying, October 2nd, 1908.— 
Moderatelj^ infested. 

Second spraying, October Tth.-— Moder- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Third spraying, October 12th.— Mod- 
erately infested," none dead. 

Fourth spraying, October 17th. — ^Mod- 
erately infested, none dead. 

Fifth spraying, October 22nd.-^Mod“ 
erately infested, none dead, 

Hixth spraying, October 27th. — ^Largo 
number of young ticks present. 

Seventh spraying, Noveniher 1st. — 
Large number adult and young ticks. 
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S'iimmaet. 

As will be seen from the above schedule^ this preparation fails io 
destroy ticks upon cattle when nsed in the dilution as suggested by the 
mamifacturersyl part to 100 parts of water/ hto irritating effects were 
ol 3 Served aftei* seven sprayings, wheii^ as the tiek-killiiig property of the 
dip seemed to be insufficient, the observations were discontinued. 

Schedule No. 7. 

THOMAS’S DIP. 


PULL STRENGTH. 

(^■:h direct :^d to be used by the 
Manufacturers^ 

FhvSt spraying, September 2Sth, 1908. 
—Pair number of adult ticks. 

Second spraying, October 3rd. — Clean. 
Third spraying, October 8th. — Clean. 
Poiirth spraying, Oct: ber 131b. — CL’an, 
skin cracked, cast. 

SlTM:^^ 


THEEE-QUAETER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, iSeptember 2Sth, iOOS. 
—Fairly infested. 

Second spraying, October 3rd. — ^Praeti- 
eally clean. 

Tliird spraying, October Sth. — -Clean. 
Fourth spraying, October 13th. — Clean. 
Fifth spraying, October ISth.— Glean, 
skin cracked, cast. 


The above schedule dearly shows the unsuii ability of this prepara- 
tion for repeated use at short intervals. Its tiek-kiiling properties aj’e, 
howeverj obvious. 


Scliedtile No. S, 

HOLMES’ DIP. 


PULL STRENGTH. 

{As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, February 8th, 1909.- — 
Moderately infested with brown ticks. 
Second spraying, February 13 th.— 


Alany dead brown ticks, reinfested large 
number browm ticks. 

Third sprajn'ng, February IStli. — IM m- 
jority brow2i forms dead. 

Fourth spraying, February 23rd,-- 
Clean. 

Fifth spraying, February 2Sth.— d ’lean, 


&UMWAEY. 

Owing to tills preparation not eoming nnder review until sneb tirue 
as oI)st*r\'ations upon other dips were almost compilete it lias not lieen 
found possible to give it the same extensive trial as that given to otlier 
preparations. It will be seen^ however^ from tbo short schedule above 
that this pi*eparation appears to be efficient as regards its tic1c-killiiig 
property aiid eapable of at least five sprayings ; though it 

should be stated in this latter eonneetioix that the only cattle available 
for this test have been repeatedly dipped in Laboratory Dlp^ and may 
on this account have possessed a certain amount of tolerance to further 
skin-applications eontaining arsenic. Its efficacy as a tiek-destroyer ap" 
jxars to he Y’^ell est^^ 
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Schedule Ao. 9. “lALIAE SHEEP DIP.” 

THREE-QUARTEE STRENGTH. 

First spraying, January 25tli, 1009.— 
Large number of adult and young ticks 
present. ^ 

Second siiraying, Jaiiiiai’y SOtli, 1909. 
—Large number of adult and young 
fieks present, none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909, — • 
Large number of adult and young 
licks present, none dead. 

SuMlvlAIiY. 

This preparation did not appear to exert any poisonous influenice^ 
upon the ticks when used at the strength recommended as no dead ticks 
were observed^ and as the test cattle remained thickly infested after three 
sprayings observations on this dip were discontinned. 

Schedule No. 10. 

HYPO-CHLOEITE OE ELECTEOLYSEI) SEA WATEE. 

FLtLL STKENGTH. THRISE-QUAKTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909. — First spraying, January 25tb, 1909. — 

Moderate number of ticks present. Large number of adult fonns present. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
— Large number of adults present, none —Large number of adult forms present,, 
dead. none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909.— Third spraying, February 4th, 1909.— 
Large number of adults present, none Large number of adult forms present,, 
dead. none dead. 

/StjMMARY. ^ 

This preparation provech as will be seen from the above sehednle, to 
l.'.v apparently unable to kill any ticks when used in the pToportions 
directed, vk., 1 part to 49 parts of water. The observations were cliscon- 
tinnecl after the third spraying. 

Schedule No. 11., AESEYITE OP SODA. 

1 lb to 20 gallons. 


¥VLL STRENGTH. 

[As directed.) 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909. — 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
—Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent ; none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909. — 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre- 
sent: none dead. 


''■/FltLL STRENGTH.,, ■ 

First spraying, July 3rd,1908.— 
Beasts, 'moderately ’ infested,^ 

Second spraying, July 8th, 190S.— (1) 
No adult alive, large number young 
alive; (2) Seven adult dead and adher- 
ing, few young alive. 

Third spraying, July 13th, 1909. — 
'.Practically ''dean. 

Fourth and fifth spraying, July 18th 
and 23rd.— Practically clean, skin crack- 
ed, cast. 


■ :■ THRE1-QUARTER/S.TR„ENGTH. 

First spraying, July 4th, 1908. — ^Mod- 
erately infested. 

Second sprapng. July 9tli, 190S. — 
Practically clean. 

Third spraying, July 14th, 1908. — 
Practically clean. 

Fourth spraying, July lf)th, 1908. — - 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 
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ARS'ENITE OF mDA.—GontinuecL 


. IIAT.U STUENG-ra. 

First spraying, July 15tli, 1308.~Mod- 
in-ately infeateci. 

Second spraying, July lOtli, 1918. - - 
Practiciiilly clean, inaiiy lice present. 

Third spraying, July 15th, 190S. — 
Practically clean, many lice present, 
lice still alive. 


Fourth spraying, Jnly 25th, 1908. — 
(J) Clean, legs cracked, east; (2) 
clean. 

Sixth spraying, July 30th, 1908.™ (2) 
Clean. 

Seventh spraying, August 4th. — (2) 
Skin cracked, cast. 


Summary. 

Inspection of the above schedule shows that this preparation is too 
irritaiit when used in the strength often preserlbcd, vh,, one pound to 
20 gallons of water. As will he seen^ the skin comineiices to become 
affected after the third spraying at full strength, while when used 
in the proportion of only one half-pound to 20 gallons, one of the test 
animals was cast after the fourth spraying and the remaining one after 
tlie sixth spraying. 

This schedule is of interest as showing the influence of the arsenite 
of soda used alone in an un-eonibined state. Comparison between this 
table and Schedules Nos. 14 and 15 of ^Jjaboratory Dip’^ will show the 
result of combining other agents with this arsenite of soda, wdiich res id t 
in tlie reduction of its irritating properties without taking awmy from its 
efScacy as a t iek-killer. 

It is obvious that arsenite of soda by itself is -not suited either in 
the form of a spray or a dip if application at short intervals is necessary. 


Schedule No, 12. 

ERIvENBRACH^S CATTLE DIP. 

{Ml the observaMom helotv are made upon ''Full SfrengtliF) 


FFK.ST 0®SiBR.VAT10m ■ 

First spraying, June 15tli,. 1008.-— 
Cattle well infested. 

Second spraying, June 20th,-— Moder- 
•ately infested. 

3rd spraying, June 25th.— -{I ) Praeti- 
cally clean, coughing; (2) practically 
cl ean ; trembling, sick. 

Fourth spraying, J ime 30th. — ( 1 ) 
Clean, coughingV (2) clean, legs peel- 
mg. ; A;, 

Fifth spraying, Jime 5th.™ (1 ) Clean, 
legs peeling; (2) clean, skin cracked, 
cast. 

Sixth spraying, July lOth.™ (1) 

Clean, badly cracked, cast. 


SECOND OBSEB.VATIONS. 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909.-— 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying,, January 30th. — ^Mo- 
derately infested; many dead. 

Third Spraying, Fehruary 4th. — ^IMod- 
erately inf ested ; skin peeling, cast. 

THIRD OBeEHTATTONS. 

; Four Beasts^ 

TFirst spraying, Februayy 15th, 1909. 
All beasts moderately inf ested with 
ticks. 

Second spraying, Febmai'y 20th.— 
dean. 

Third spraying, February 2r)th. — 
Nos. 1 and 2 "clean; skin cracked, cast. 

■'Nos.: 3 : and' ;''4:clean,y V 
■ \ Fourth spra'ying,: March,' 2nd.— No." 2 
■' ■.clean.;' skm,'"P'eeling, .'cast* „ 
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SUMMABY-. 

The above schedule shows the repeated effect of spra^diig at mtervals 
of five days. It will be observed that three separate obseryations have 
been attempted in the months of June^ January and February^ and in 
each case the result will be found the ^ same/ with the exception that the 
spiraying fluid is apparently tolerated better during the dry weather. 
Tiie results in every ease have been severe^ and in a nuuiber of cases 
not shown in the schedule in which the proprietor’s instructions were 
inisimderstood a slight increase in the strength of the spraying solution 
resulted in the deaths of several animals after the fourtli or fifth spray- 
ing. Bespoiisibility for this resiilt, of course, does not rest with the clip 
itself, but it serves to sliow the result wliicli may be broiiglit about if this 
preparation is used in greater strength than that reconiin ended. 

It will be noticed that three-quarter strengths or half-strepgtlis are 
I'j.ot sho^yn in tlie above schedule, which is due lo the mistake — iiiifor- 
tunately occurring — tending to confuse the results. Such results, there- 
fore, have not been included in the schedule. 

Judging from the behaviour of this preparation (in its full or 
manufacturers’ streiigtli) and also in its dilutions in eomparisoiis with 
other preparations of a sonie-what arsenical content, I am. of tlie opinion 
fliat this dip would be foiincl too severe in its three-quarter strength;, and 
it is doubtful whether repeated dippings in half-strength 'would be 
■Tolerated., 

Its efficacy as a tick-kiHer is^ u^ 


ScMdule No, IS. 


JiljDmSOWS CATTLE DIP. 


This preparation appears to be somewhat similar to Erkenbrach’s 
dip/ while the arsenical content appears to be much the same. The re- 
marks, therefore, in Schedule Fo. 12 apply equally to this preparation. 
hSlx head of cattle were vised for this test, as in other instanees. 


Schedule No.. H. ' 

^^LABOEATOEY” SPEAYIFG FLUID. 


(Oonfaining Arsenite of Soda, CRijcerim^^ 

' • , mm, STBEXGTO. „ ■ ,' ; .SECOND , .TESTb ^FITLL' 

{ilbAAs- Otoso gah.%vCiterA First sp^'aymg, Sept ember lltli. — 

" : First S'lwaymg'' ■A,iTgiist ard,kl 908 .----' 'Beasts Yvell 

•Cattle ■ ■raoilerateiy ..infested.,,':'’,,,:: ■' Second spraying,' September lOth. — 

Second to fourth spraving, 8th to Practically dean. 

18th August, 190S.~-Praetically clean. Third to fifth spraying, Septomher 

Fifth spraying, August, 23rd, — (1) 21st to October 1st, Clean. 

'Clean, skin rough; (2) clean, skin Sixth to eighth spraying, Ocother C-h 
eracked, cast. to 16th,— Clean, skin peeling. 

Sixth spraying, August 2Sth, — (1) Ninth spraying, October 21st. — Clean, 

Ulean, skin cracked, east. skin cracked, cast. 
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8 eke dll! c No. 15. 

^^LABOEATOEY^^ SPEAYIKG FLUID. 


(A) 

First spraying, August «Jrd, 190S, — . 
Beasts moderateJy infested. 

Second spraying, August Stli. — Beasts 
m odera tely infested . 

Third to sixth spraying. August l^ith 
to 2.St]]i, — ’Practically clean. 

Sevonlli to eighth sprajnng, Septem- 
ber 2nd to Ttii.—CIean. 

Ainth to thirteenth spraying, Sep- 
tember 12tl.i to doth.— Slight reiiifest- 
ment, ( leaned hy each ler lining appli- 
cation of th(3 spraying fluid. 

Fourteentli ‘Sirraying, October 3rd,— 
Clean. 

Fifteenth to sixtcanith spraying, Octo- 
ber 01 h to Jltli. — Clean, skin peeling. 

Seventeentli sprayi :g‘, Cctober ICtli. — 
Clean, skin improving. 

Fligliteenth spraying, October 21st. — 
Clean, skin norraal. 


Seheduh No. 16 . 

“LABOEATORY” 


Nineteenth to twenty-third spiayingv 
October 2Gth to November 5th. — Clean, 
.skin normal. 

(B.) 

First spraying, August 28tb, 1908. — 
Beasts moderat(dy infested. 

Second to fourth spraying, September 
1 2th.— d'iicks approximately lia !f~killed. 

Fifth spraying, September I7th. — 
Clean. 

Sixldi to nineteenth spraying, Septem- 
ber 22iid to November 20th.— Clean. 

(C.) 

i Third test of the throe-quarter strength’) 

Fir.st spraying, Oetolier r2th. — Moder- 
ately infested. 

Second to tenth spraying, October 
17 til to November 20 th.— Clean. 


SPEAYIYG FLUID. 


{Gontaining Arseniie of Soda and Soap Soltiiion Only.) 


FULL STRUNG IT-I. 

First spraying, October 2iid, 1908. — 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, Ocotber 7tli, — Three 
adult dead adhering. 

Third spraying, October 12th. — Few 
brown tic*ks, skin eraeking. 

Fourth spraying, October 17 th. — 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, Ocotber 2nd. — Moder- 
ately infested. 

Second spraying, Oetol>er 7th. — Prac- 
tically clean. 

Third spraying, October 12th.— Cleans, 
skin peeling. 

Fourth spraying, October IT fh.- Skin, 
cracked, cast. 


S (die did e No. 17. 

^^LABOEATOEY^LSPEAYIYG FLUID. 


{Conkdning Arsemte of Soda, Glycerine and Soap.) 


; '/;';;A-a,/full^^ ,■ , .'■.three-quarter strength.'' , 

First spraying, October 2nd.— Mcder- First spraying, October 2nd.- Slightly 
a tely infested. infested with ticks. 

Second spraying, October 7th.— Clean, Second and third spraying, October 

Third spraying, October 12ih.-— Glean, 7th and 12th. — Clean, 
skin peeling. , Fourth si>raying, October 

Fourth ?: '''\ving, October 17th. --- badly cracked, cast. (Died on the ItSth 
Olein, skin e-ackod, cast. of October.) 
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■Scliechde No. IS. 

^^LABOEATORY^^ SPEAYIYG FLUID. 


[ Goivl^aining A rseiute of Soda, Fnmffin and Soap.) 


THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH 
(ONLY.) 

First spraying, October 28th. — ^Well 
infested with ticks. 

Second spraying, November 2nd. — 
Practically clean. 

Third to fifth spi'aying, November 7th 
to 17 th. — Clean. 

Sixth spraying, November 22nd. — (1) 


Ke-intested with many brown ticks; 
(2) clean. 

Seventh spraying, November 27th. — 
(1) Clean; (2) "clean. 

Eighth to tenth spraying, December 
2nd to 12th. — Clean. 

Eleventh spraying, December ITtli. — 
Clean, skin peeling. 

Twelfth spraying, December 22nd. — 
Skin cracked, east. 


■Schedule No. 19. 

^‘LABORATOEY^^ DIPPING FLUID. 


(Containing ArsenUe of Soda, Paraffin and Soap: SJlOO gallons; fdie 
proportion of Arseiiite Icing 1 lb. to SA gallons.) 


First dipping, November 22nd, 190S. Third dipping, December 22nd, iPUS. 
— Plight beasts, all well infested. — Skin cracking, cast. 

Second dipping, November 27th, 1908. Compai*e this result with that ob- 
Clean. tained oy similar fluid used as spray. 


Schedule No. 20. 

^^LABGRATORY^^ DIPPING FLUID. 


(OomposUion as above wUli 400 gallons Writer added.) 


First dipping, December 3rd, 1908. - Fourth dipping, Bee mber 13th, 1908 
Beasts (8) moderately infested. —Clean. 

Second dipping, December 8th, 1898. Fifth dipping, December 23rd, 1908.-— 
—Clean. Five beasts east for skin -irritation; 

Third dipping, December 13th, 1908.— the remaining three were turned nut. 
Clean. 


Schedule No. 21. 

A BO R ATOR Y^^ DIPPING FLUID. 


{ConiposUwn as abovfe with 


First (lipping, December 21st, 1908,— 
/Beasts-' f8)Cwelh infested. , " 

Second clippingT December 2fithj 1908. 
— Rractically cleanA 
Third dipping, December 3lst, 1908.-"^ 
Ee-infested with small and brown ticks 
Fourth dipping, January 5 th, 1909. — 


further 400 gallons Wader. ) 


.Many dead forms attached, and ^ome 
fresh re-infestmont. 

Fifth dipping, Janiiarv lOtli, 1909. — 
: Clean." ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

At this point tliiidy-one head of cattle 
were added to the test; all beasts weil 
■ infested. ' / 
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Schedule No. 12. — Continued. 

Sixtii dipping of original e.'glit, J an- 
il a i' 1 a Lii. — -(.d e a n. 

So veil til dipping of original eiglit, 
tl'aiiiia.ry 20tii. — Clean; remainder 
showed ticks dead to about 50 per eetil;. 

Eiglitli dipping of original eight, Jan- 
uary 25th. — Clean. 

Ap-PEistdix (A). 

^^LABOEATOEY^’ DIPPING 


Xintli dipping on January dOtii to* 
iifteentli dipping on March 1st.-— -I’lns 
Iterd has remained practically clean. 
Slight re-infestinent iuis been observed- 
on several occasions, but the cattle 
have remained tick-free during the last 
live or six dippings. 


AND SPEAYING PLUID. 


{Oontaming Arsenite of Soda, Paraffin and Soa'p,) 


A slightly different fomiiila was given in the Agrmiltw'al Journal 
for the Natal spraying fluids but it has been found on a more extended 
trial that efficient results are obtainable also by the use of the same 
fluid as that shown for the following dip. The composition as below iS;, 
therefore^ adapted for both spraying and dipping. 

The details for preparation are as follow: — -DiSvSolve the soap in 
about 5 gallons of hot water; while still hot add this soap solution in 
small quantities at a time to the paraffin and beat or stir to a creamy 
lather. This makes the soap einulsion. 

Dissolve 8d ibs. of arsenite of soda in a sufficient quantity (about 
a gallon) of hot water^ and when completely disscdved add cold water up 
tc 50 gallons. Tins mixture can be made in the tank. The soap 
(•■iiiiiLsioii may then be gradually added,, stirring thoroiigiiiy the while. 
/\dd water till tlie tank is full (400 gallons). 

This inixtni’e sliould be stirred before being allowed to flow into the 
smaller tank wlieii preparing the vSpray. 

Tint (pi! a at ity given], is sufficient for 400 gallons. When it is desired, 
to fill th(3 dipping tank the above procedure can be adopted for as ma.ny 
times as is found netmssar}^ or one mixing may be rnade suilicient for the 
piirposcx F liundred gall ons^ however, is a vSiifficient (juautity tf> 
.iiaiitlle at one time. -If a film of oil floats to the top of th(3 dip in the 
tank the dip should be stirred with a stick or board befoin eorrunencing^^ 
to dip. 

The approxiinate cost of the preparation for 400 gallons is as 


•■follows:—., v' ' . ■ 

Soft soap^ 5| ibs., say at 6d. .. .. .. 2s. f)d. 

Pai*affiig 2 gallons/ say at 3s. Od. 

Arsenite of socla/SJ lbs./ say at 3d. .. .. . . 2s. 3d. 


I'. ■ . >,8s.' Od. 
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Appendix (B). 

COMPOSITIOJST OP DIP 

PSED ONCE IN EVERY SEVEN D AYS ON Fel"s EUST EstATE. 


{By courtesy of D. Alexander, Esq.) 

Composition of clipping fluid: — • 

5 ibs. arsenic; 

15 !bs. soda; 

2 gallons of tar; 

24 lbs. soap (soft) ; 

400 gallons water. 

Tiie above is mixed in the usual way and cows and working oxen 
are dipped with impunity. It will be noticed that the arsenic Jtself 
instead of arsenite of soda is used and that the soda upon which the 
solubility of the arsenic depends is given as a separate item, llic resiult 
being the same. The total quantity of arsenic present is, liov/everj, 
smaller in this dip than in the ‘^"'Laboratory Dip/"' while the quantity of 
soap is considerably increased. 

This dipAias not been tried oftener than once a tveek as far as l am 
aware^, but I see no reason why it should not safely be applied at less 
intervals than seven days. 

Preparation FOR Dressing Ears. 

1 part ‘^‘^Eetro?^ or "^^Cyllin^^ ; 

9 parts grease (composed of 6 lbs, wagon oil and 3 ibs. lard oil). 

This is applied wdth a swab to cattle while standing in the yoke or 
upon emerging from the dip in order to reinforce the action of the dip^ 
and to ensure the destruction of all ticks present. It is probable that 
the low arsenical percentage contained in this dip makes this procedure 
advisable. It is, liow^-ever, one which ensures the cleanliness of the ears 
of beasts and appears to be a useful procedureAwhere the absolute cleans- 
ing of the cattle from ticks is desired. 


Don't be afraid to buy sheep because you think your climate un- 
Suited, Sheep are the most adaptable to change of climate of any of, 
the domestie.animals. v:; 
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ANNUAL CONFEKENCE, 1909. 


EEPOKT OP PEOCEEUINGS. 


OiN” Wednesday^ the 21st Aprih the delegates of the associations affiliated 
to the iNatal Agricultural Union met at the Y.M.C.A. Hall^ Pietermaritz- 
burg, for their Annual Conference. The affiliated Associations were re- 
presented hy the following delegates: — 

Alexandra Agricultura.l Society: John Kirkman. 

Boston Farmers’ Association: Thos. Fleming and C. C. Lewis. 

Boven Umvoti Bcere Vereeniging : G. J. van Kooyen^ jun. 
Camperdown Division Ftarmersh Association : John Moon and J. A. 
S'cheepers. 

Durban and Coast Agricultural Society: T, Burman. 

Dundee Agricultural Society : A. W. Smallie and W. Craig. 

Goiirton Farmers’ Association : M. Sandison and E. Gray. 

Howick Farmers’ Association: H. Nisbet. 

Inanda Agricultural Society: W. W. Sykes and J. G. Colenhrander. 
Klip Eiver Agricultural Society: D. E. Bester. 

Krantzkop Farmers’ Association : G. T. van Eooyen and M. Lands- 

berg. 

Lower Tugela Farmers’ Association: A. S. L. Hulett and T. G. 
Colenbrander. 

Lower Uinzinikulu Farmers’ Association : C. H. Mitchell and J. W. 
Aiken. 

Mid-Ill ovo Farmei’s’ Club: B. B. Evans and Jos. Ballam. 

Keweastle Agricultural Society: F. A. E. Johnstone. 

Koodsberg Eoad Agricultural Society : P. J. Smith. 

Nottiugham .Eoad Farmers’ Association: John C, Parker. 

Eichmorid Agricultural Society : John Marwick and W. P. Payii. 
Eoyal Agricultural Society: 0. Hosldng and D. 0. Dick. 

Rosetta Co-operative Association: B. Crompton and C. E. Heenaii. 
Seven Oaks Fanners’ Association: W. J. Kewinarch and J. M, van 
Eooyen. 

Upper Biggarsberg Farmers’ Association : George Langley and W. 

'L.;:,01dacre.,,' , ■ ' ' 

Utrecht Farmers’ Association: T. C. van Eooyen and D. van der 
Spuy. 

Weenen jigTicultural Society : H. Blaker and J. H, Iv, Miller. 

Ward I. Farmers^ Vryheid: A. von Levetzow. ; 
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Weeiien Farmers’ Association: H. E. Cadie and S. B. Buys. 

Witjolcsie Boere Vereeniging: Thos, Wm. Dukes. 

Doimybrook FaiTners’ Association: W. Flale Watton and H. E, 
-Miiigay. 

Dronk Ylei Farmers’ Association; A/W. Perceval and E. Marriott. 

Natal Co-operative Mealie Growers’ xissociation : FI. Baker and J. 
..Mepstone. 

The Hon. Thos. Flyslop^ M.L.A.^ was also present as a Life Member. 

It was moved and agreed to tliat the minutes of last meeting be 
taken as read and eoniirined. 

Several notices of motions not on the agenda paper were handed in 
rand accepted by the Fmion, to be considered in their proper place. 

Tlie election of office-bearers was fixed for 11 p.m. the next day. 

HIS ExNCELLENOY’S SPEECH, 

At eleven o’clock His Excellency arrived, accompanied by his aide-de- 
camp and the Miirister of Agriculture (Hon. W. A. Deane). His Ex- 
•celleney said : — 


I am glad to welcome again delegates 
from Farmers’ Associations and Agri- 
cultural Societies assembled in confer- 
ence for the discussion of the country's 
predominant interests. The cloud that 
hung oyer those interests when I ad- 
dressed you a year ago has, 1 regret, 
not yet been dispelled. Fast L'oast 
fever continues to spread over the land. 

I am advised, however, that the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, and that it is pos- 
sible for those that still ime cattle to 
save them if they worlv together w.tti 
this end in view. But the complete 
stamping out of the disease seems oe- 
yond the resources of this colony, and j 
1 should be glad to see the public funds 
of a united South Africa become aval 
able for this service, which is of so 
great an Importance to the who.e sub- 
continent. Small stock have foitu 
nately been free from any such de- 
vastating disease as has aniiihiiatea 
the herds of cattle. The numbers of 
sheep owned by Europeans in the 
colony have been steadily mw^asing 
for the last five or six years, and 
recently when I was in the JNorthern 
Districts I was informed that sheep bad 
proved the salvation of some of the 
poorer farmers there, a fact rettected 
in two of the resolutions to be movea 
:at this Coiiferance. As regards the pro- 


ducts of sheep, the Minister of Agri- 
culture is still confident that there are 
possibilities before the country in th ^ 
direction of mutton export, though he 
tells me that more attention will have 
to be given to breeding and feeding be- 
fore the best results can be obtained. 
The commercial value of that other pro- 
duct — ^wool — ^would also be greater if 
greater care were tal^ eii by the fanners 
in the classing, skirting,, and packing of 
■ fleeces.' . 

■ THE LAND HUNGER.' y ' 

It is somewhat remarkable that in 
spite of East Coast fever linuting the 
extent to which land tan be utilised lor 
what has hitherto been its chief pur- 
pose— the keeping of stc.ck---the;e has 
in the past year been a greater demand 
for land than ever beiore in the aistory 
of the colony, a demand so constant 
that in spite cf fresh areas b ing made 
available for Europeah orcjpation at 
short intervals it has not b : eh possible 
to satisfy all the apphiants. ine 
reason tor this piunioiuy-nou is the 
realisation of the agriailturai as dis- 
tinct from tne pastoral possibilities 
this country. This in turn has neen 
largely due to the present (Jovernment 
doing all in its power to encourage the 
export of produce to Europe, a policy 
which has X am sure been appreciated 
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by tl)0 thinking men in the colony, i>y 
thojse living in the towns as well as thO:!e 
Imiig ill the country. Many of the 
former are acquiring farms — not. large 
ones of over 43OOO aeiaB, of wnieh we 
liave too many (some 2C.0) in Natal, out 
small ones under 1,000 aeri.s Avhirli re- 
quire good farming to make th:ni pay 
but which scientilicaliy bro gat undet* 
the plough can be made to pay weil- 
Only last week a friend of mine, one 
of the leading professional men in tins 
town, was explaining to me the con- 
sider able profits he calculated he would 
make from such a larm entirely 
devoted to the growing of maiz.e. 
With our business men becoming far- 
mers, and, I hope, at the same time our 
farmers becoming more business men, 
there are good prospects for our agri cul- 
tural future. The staple to wliieli the 
greatest stiiiridus has 'hern given by 
the recent cr( ation of an export trade 
has, of course, been niai5?e. In 1906, 
when 112,4:86 acres Avere devoted to this 
cultivation, the value sent from Durban 
oversea was £2,501:, and in 1907, with 
117,75u acres, it was £171,169. Last 
year, though a larger area (14-3,000 
acres) was devoted to mealies.. The 
crops were not so good, and an export 
of the value of £163,000 left latroly 
sufficient in the colony for food for tin* 
natives. Tin's year the ac’ea has been 
again intTeased to about 166,000 acres. 
The present seasoir’s cro|> promises to 
be considerably better than last years. | 
and prices in Engdand, as far as can be 
judged at this date, v/iil be good, so 
that nnloss anything; iiufrtriunate and 
unforeseen oeeurs to spod present pros- 
pects, there ought to be a big advance 
on the 1907 value of the export, I do 
not think I am exaggerating the mean- 
ing of the iigurea on the subject of 
maize production and consumption that 
have been published from time to time 
when I say that, even should the far- 
mers in Katal greatly extend the area 
they devote to this grain, they will con- 
tinue to get a good price for it. The 
oversea export of bark dates from 
t^venty years before that of maize. It 
has had no very sudden grow’th, but has 
steadily increased since in 1886 wattle- 
gro'wing was shown; by Sir '•■George ..Sut- ' 
ton to l>e a paying industry. In 1 886 
Lie e.vport was wmrth £11, in 1896 


£16,450, 1906 £89,443, 1907 £139,141,. 
and 1908 £133,509. In this industry 
also there seems, from reports front 
England and the Gontinent, to be no 
reason to fear an ovor-svipjtly of tl»e 
market, though it may only be possible 
for wattle to replace other .barks used 
in tanning if the price of it is k(3pt 
down. It may also be found necessary 
in the future to adopt some system of 
grading, and I am informed that the 
Government is now considering this 
question. Fresh fruit also is becoming 
an article of oversea export. The value 
of tdiis trade in 1966 was £143,. in 1907 
it w’as £2,739, and In I908~a poor 
year — it was £2,116. This year en- 
couraging results, both as regards pine- 
apples and citrus fruits, have been ob- 
tained from the experimental shipments 
made under Government auspices. 
Naartjes have realised 23. to 7s. 6d,, 
and common oranges 3s 6d to 4s nett; 
per 100, and ordinary smal 1 pines 6s to 
10s per dozen. These prices show that 
there is a market in England for good 
Natal fruit, and it is to be hoped that 
more and more advantage will he taken 
of that market. 

a 0 VERNMENT FACI.LITIES. 

It is not in , England but entirely in 
South Africa that Natal sugar is con- 
sumed, the eoiisuniption in tlie other 
States of the Union having been 
£417,562 wandh in 1900, .C433,018 in 

1007, and £614,945 in 1908. There is to 
he a record crop in 1901). Tlie area 
under this cultivation is rapidly in- 
creasing witli llie additional facilities 
growers that are being given in 
Zuliiland. Among those biedilies liave 
been tiie use of the (jovernment stf'ain 
ploughs, and I am surprised to se<' a 
motion tabled for the eonsideratiofi of 
this Conference by tlie White Uinfolozi 
Earmers’ AAssoeiatiou requesting the 
Government to sell these ploughs. The 
motion reads ill by the side of others 
requesting Government assistance for 
the White Umfolosi farmers. I have 
not thought it advisable on this ocm- 
sion to go through the agenda paper of 
the Conference, and remark, as 1 did 
last year, on the various resolutions 
that are to come before it. Some of 
these- resolutions' 'have my .sympathy,;,, 
others have not. Aniong the former is* 
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the resolution of the Dundee Agrieul- | the colony in the existing- iahour con- 
tural Society supporting the idea of | ditions of South Africa undoubtedly dt- 
white apprentices,* suggested by the Min- ! pends. 1 have little doubt the Coat^r- 
ister o! Agriculture, of whicii the prac- | ence will exercise wise discrimination 
tical adoption would lead to an in- in adopting or rejecting the motions 
ca-ease of the permanent white popula- that are put before them, and that tiisir 
tion on the land. Among the latter are deliberations will be of beneiit to 
one or two resolutions adecting natives ; agriculture in the colony, and thereb/ 
and Indians, 1 need not enter iui;o ‘ to the colony itself. In this hope i 
these beyond once more urging sympa- ! welcome the delegates and I cleclaro 
thetie treatment of that labour on I their Conference open, 
which the agricultural developnieut: of ; 

Tlie liey. Jas. Seott moved a vote of tliank? to His Excellency, whicli 
tvas iinaiiimoiisly adopted. 

His Excelieiic}’ having left, 


PEESIDENT"! 
The President (Mr. E. AY. Evans 

Gentlemen, — In placing befox'e you the 
customary report for the past year, I 
desire first of all to extend a hearty wel- 
come to the representatives of the vari- 
ous affiliated societies which compose 
our Union, and who assemble year by 
year to discuss, in the interests of agri- 
culture, the more important questions 
which press for ventilation and solution. 

The long-contin lied and increasing 
popularity and usefulness of our Union 
is proof of its value to the coinmunity, 
and also shows the latent capacity for 
co-operation w'hieh is not so conspicu- 
ous among us in other matters. 

There is a decided falling off in the 
number of resolutions before us, but I ; 
think you will agree with me that this i 
will prove to be no drawback, i 

Tanners cannot afford to be long away 
from their work, and to attempt to iuily 
discuss eighty-four resolutions and ten 
notices of motion in three days, as was I 
the ease last year, would be beyond the ; 
practised, ^ability of even the Legislative 1 
Assembly. I venture to hope, therefore, j 
that fuller deliberations will be possible | 
this year. ■ , , , ' I 

t ' A GENERAL REYIBW. - ty 'I 

-A': find; so much; of Interest . to. ..review ■! 
"in tbe ' past .year, tliat'. I ■ shalT' not,; go- ' 
" much ' hito " statistics, '.'.which v'oan-' ^'be. I 
gleaned from the Yarious Goverament 
pUbTeatiens., • 

Horses have done well, and the price 


^ ADDEESB. 

) then read his report, as follows — 

of good apiinals lia.s been luaintained. 
Horse sickness, so far. lias not been 
very prevalent, but always Teraains a 
deterrent to those Avho cannot afford to 
risk heavy losses. 

It will be cheering to horse breeders 
to hear of the distinct advance made by 
Mr. Pitchford in the struggle against this 
scourge, particulars of which are given 
in his report. Natal is in large part a 
good horse breeding country, and I 
think we may look forward to a great 
advance in the future. The approxi- 
mate number of horses in the colony in 
1908 was 42,0005 as against 39,789 in 
1907, 

Cattle, but for East Coast fever, have 
had a favourable year, and though no 
figures are available, I would hazard a 
guess that the natural increase has more 
than made up for the losses on this 
score.' . ■ ' ' ■ ' 

I shall refer again to this subject un- 
der the head of East Coast fever, but 
would like here to express my belief in 
our value as a cattle country. 

This has not been so apparent as it 
should be for two main reasons, one 
being the facility wutli which the eoni- 
monest class of this stock could be dis- 
pcsed of to natives, and the other the 
great risk attending the importation 
of pure bred sires. u 

I believe, however, that many of us 
realise that our country is inherently 
valuable for cattle breeding, and that it. 
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■will not be Ion; 
provemeiit takes place. 

Sheep are estimated to have number- 
ed TSOjOOO in 1908, an increase of 2(i,241 
over 1907, and have done well also on 
the whole, but with wool and mutton 
down in price, breeders are not sanguine 
over the outlook. 

In the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal flocks are increasing at a 
rapid rate, and it is obvious that some 
means of disposing of mutton other 
than by sale in this country will be ne- 
cessary, or it wdll become an absolute 
drug in the market. 

Breeders in these colonies have real- 
ised this, and are prepared to accept a 
price ^vhich will ensure a steady export 
trade to Europe, and already a move- 
ment is on foot which will culminate lu 
the establishment of such a business on 
as large a scale as the available car- 
cases will warrant. 

Experts have told us that South Af- 
rica is capable of equalling Australia as 
ft sheep breeding country in both qual- 
ity and quantity, and in no class of 
stock is the advance more marked. 

Natal has hardly come into line with 
the other colonies, but the circumstan- 
ces are somewhat different, favouring 
more attention being given to mutton, 
which results in less uniformity of wmol. 

But each must progress on its o\vn 
lines, and we have a good opening in pro- 
viding Cliristriias Iamb for England, pro- 
vided lambs jxre clropj)ed iji May or June, 
and done well up to time of shipment. 

Mr. Aloor has be^ fi r his fam- 

ous shipment, but the idea is all right, 
and will succeed in time. 

Wliat we uiiist fully realise is that 
only prime produce of any description is 
worth exporting or will bud buy^^'s 
“abroad. I would like specially to dra\v 
sheep breeders’ attention to the low 
average of lambing in this colony, which 
I believe to he no c over 50 per cent., 
while in England it is from 100 to 150 
' per cent. ■ . 

W ithout sar'ing t ha t we can quite | 
equal this splendid record, it is certain j 
that a great im]n’o\' ement can be made ; 
and maintained by keeping the ewes in 
uniformly good condition throughout 
the year, with a flush of specially succu- 


lent feeding a fortnight before putting 
in the rams, and it will pay. 

At the last Intercolonial Conference, 
held in Bloemfontein, Mr. Alfred Robert- 
son, ■" the present president, said that 
£350,000 v'as lost annually to South 
Africa by ineflicient clipping, sorting, 
and baling of rvool, and this I believe to 
be proportionately true in Natal. 

In the Orange River Colony, Transvaa’, 
and Cape experts travel among tlie far- 
mers, instructing them in this art, and 
our breeders might seriously consider 
combination among themselves for the 
purpose of getting this valuable instruc- 
tion. 

Pigs are probably improving more than 
any other class of live stock in Natal, 
and one sees excellent specimens of the 
best known breeds all over the colony. 

^¥ith our widespread mealie produc- 
tion and dairying we are in an excellent 
position to produce lirst-elass bacon, and 
the establishment of the NePs Rust fac- 
tory will help along the good work. 

It will soon be found that only good 
pigs will be accepted, and good pigs 
mean well bred pigs. 

I look forward to the time in the early 
■ future xvhen we shall oust all imported 
pig products, for I am sure that we can 
produce good bacon economically. 

Dairying has taken a great hold on 
the country, and is a comforting source 
of revenue to many. At present the 
midlands and northern districts are the 
chief source of supply to our two excel- 
lent creameries, but there are great po- 
tentialities on the oast wlieii East Coast 
fever is got idd of. T have not 
able to get exact ligures with regard ^ o 
the production of l)utler, but in reply 
to inquiries from the itatal Creamery, 
Ltd,, and NeTs Rust Dairy, both report 
a large incq'easc during the year, tlm 
managing director of the former eon- 
eern stating that their output this sea- 
son is 50 per cent, higher than last, and 
shows a progressive output each year, 
being now^ eighteen times greater than 
during the first twelve nionths’ work- 
ing. 

Paspaluin is a great lielp in districts 
up to 3,500 feet, and wdien it growm 
freely small dairy farming wull be pro- 
' fitable. . . 

In my journeyings I have noticed a 
tendency to augment the monthly cream 


before a decided mi- 
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clieqiie at the expense of the sucking 
calves, and this is to be greatly depre- 
Gated. 

Calves that are starved Avill never 
make healthy cows, and if the natural 
food is talren away it must be replaced 
in some way. even if the profit appears 
less at the time — it will pay in the long 
run. 

Farmers tempted to go in for dairying 
should also realise the value of good 
bulls, for no herd can he successfully 
built up without the use of animals spe- 
mallv selected for timt purpose, and also 
the testing of milkers for the purpose of 
culling and rejecting the unprofitahle 
ones. I 

Winter supply of cream is needed both ! 
for the benefit of factory and farmers^ 
and this means feed. 

FEED. 

A word T would like to see 
printed in large letters and put nn on 
every kraal, slieep pjen. and pig sty in 
the country. It means regular breeding, 
healthy constitution, improved flocks 
and herds, absence from anxiety in win- 
ter, a bigger cream cheque. ' 

Jn this connection I wmulcl like to men- 
tion the extreme importance of what is 
known as the ''balanced ration."" I have 
seen farmers giving their cows first all 
of one crop, and then all of another, 
when a combination of the tw'o would, 
have been far more valuable and econo- 
mical. 

Mr. Sawer, of Cedara, wdil, I am 
sure, be glad to give information on 
tJiis or any other subject within his 
sphere, to any who care to ask for it. 

Gheese is not making the progi’ess it 
should, and it is I’egrettable that the 
sei vices of the late Dairy Expert w^ere 
not retained for iiistriiction therein, as 
much of our higher country is .admir- 
ably suited to the production of an ex- 
cel lenr, cheese. ■ ■ ■ 

Aleaiies have had the usual exciting 
season. We had early rains, and a good 
start up to Christmas, and then came 
continued wet' for' t'wo^' months, which 
almost' dro'wned the .crops, but ■avchange", 
to bright warm w«‘ather has saved many 
clistriuts, and a good yield may be 
looked for. 

Export is, of course, the great stand- 
by, 'and the price' .'promises to be firm, 


; owing to the shortage of the wheat 

I supply. 

I It is a great boon to growers to 
I know that a certain 8s. per miiid can 
1 be coimted on, and the initiators of 
thi.s movement deserve the thanks of 
the colony. 

I would like to draw attention to the 
variation in the yield: 5.7 maids is 
about the average return per acre ; 
while some of our more progressive men 
return 15. 

Fetter eiiitivation is the main need.,, 
and T tvould draw/ your attention to a 
report in the January Agrienltural 
tJournah’ of experiments conducted at 
Kohertson, Cape Colony, showing a mar- 
vellous increase in yield proportionately 
as laud was ploughed one to four 
times 

In my own case, old land twice win- 
ter ploughed wdth disc ploughs, then 
again in spring, and waJI cultivated, has 
made an a.stonishing ditfereiiee to the 
mealie crop. 

I am a firm believer in f(?rtilizing, , 
but think something might be saved 
from the bill, and as good results ob- 
tained, from thorough cultivation. 

Wattles continue to be extensively 
planted, and show the conMetice of 
growers, despite the occasi onal rumours - 
^ of fab in price and rise of some rival 
tanning product. It appears to me that, 
the risk run is not more than an ordi- 
nary conimerciii^' one, and that those 
who have suitable land and climate are 
fortunate, and should take full advan- 
tage of their opportimities. 

Fruit, as you will see by Mr. FulleFs- 
report, is verj’- gradually making its 
way on to the London market, and 
when this is established a steady in- 
crease may be predicted. 

■This applies only to coast fruits, for 
the np-eoimtry is so far ma^k^^ little 
or no bid for ontside inarkets. 

Sugar has also profited by the good 
grovdrig season, and vplanters are, I be- 
lieve, well satisfied. 

Better methods of cultivation are now 
in vogue, and even the new settlers in 
Zululand are emphatic about the value 
of steam ploughs, which must be very 
gratifying to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. . , 

Tea has had a good year, and ihe 
area continues to increase. It is thought 
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by those qualified to know that a finer 
tea could be produced in Natal, and its 
market considerably widened. 

Tobacco is a crop whicdi ought to he 
making more progress tliaii it does, for 
a considerable part of the colony will i 
grow a good leaf, but, in company with 
fibre, cotton, and a few others, it is 
waiting for someone with knowledge, 
patience, and capital to prove to us 
that we have here another source of 
wealth. , 

■ NATAL'S' ENPOETS,. 

Tile following are the exports of 
Natal })rodiU:e dining the two years 
ended S 1st December, IfiOS: — 


1907. j 

Widtle Bark... 5 jJ7-\8;71bs. 51,223 338:1 s. • 
£137,876. ' £139, X41. 

Fruir, Fresh ... £101;895. ,£12 ^844. 

Maize 66.355.0771bs 70 087,3400 s. 

£167.804. £160.104. 

Tea ... 1.062, eiOlbs. 1 232.1831bs. 

1'6 17,383 £44,984. 

Sugar ... ••• 77,508.01 Oib'. 5b483.8931ns. j 

£617,383. £410,32'). 

Potatoes ... 11.522.8031bs. 8,380,56 Ubs. ! 

£39,183. £2 £970. i 


Frash Yege- 

tables... ... £8.149. £12,558. 

Plants. Bulbs, 

andTree*?... £4 138. £6,323. 

Tobacco, Un- 

maiiiifactur cl l..30S.761h>s. 1 2ii0 BOdlb-j. 

£18.589. £16, '88. 


The most notable increases are in | 
sugar and potatoes. Tea is evidently 
returning a better price, and thi.s is 
probably due to a superior artiede being 
produced, while the same remark ap- | 
plies to tobacco. | 

The drop in fruit is accounted for by j 
growers, after their experience of 1907, 
deciding that certain classes are not 
worth exporting, and contining their at- 
tention to the paying articles. 

Healie Union.— In connection with 
this leview of the year’s main articles 
of prcduction, I would like to mention 
the Meaiie Growers’ Union. 

Many of you assisted very kindly i*.t i 
the birth of this infant, and then went j 
your way, I fear, with little thought 
of how it v^as to thrive. 

It has had a trying iiifancv, hut 
largely owing to the fostering care ol 
Mr. Thos. Hyslop, M.L.A., and an eu* ) 


getic committee, it has survived, and 
will be a power in the future. 

It is cheering to hear of the S'mc 'Sj 
of siieh movements, and I would appeal 
to all of you to become member-;, and 
purchase and sell through its •ige.! sx 
You will save your sulxseriptiou in the 
first year, and, what is more, help to 
advance co-operation in a practical 
manner. 

Land and income taxes have become 
law and payable, and are genera'll v 
looked on as a necessary evil. 'i’he 
former will eei-tainly have the efi'ect 
of making owners of non-benefieially 
oceupied farm.? move in the direction of 
dexeiopment, and we may hope to -ee 
a change in the policy nf waiting to be 
enriched by the exertions of others. 

JNative labour has been fairly plenti- 
ful, and there seems to be no likelihood 
of change in this respect in the iin me- 
diate future. 

But it behoves us to look ahead, for 
times of progress are with us, and 
prosperity ahead, when our labour will 
be keenly competed for, and .scarcity 
felt. 

'iWo-tJiirds of the natixuis of Natal 
re-side on farms, and T would advise far- 
mers to arrange tliat their natives are 
retained as satisfied labourers all the 
year round on the fanns. 

Natives who are allowed to go away 
to seek work during a portion of the 
year at higher rates of wages in towns 
are seldom satisfactory on tlieir return. 

I^ersonally, I have found that a re- 
missiou of rent, with a higher wage, 
has supplied me v'ith native xvorkers. 
who agree not to 1eax-e th(V farm, and 
who become skilled ami reliabb* Farm 
labourers— an insura,nec against scarci- 
ty, wliicb I think farmcr.s generally 
have only to try to fully a,ppreeiate. 

: . ■ EAST COAST FEVEE. 

Tick fever has .steadily made way 
during the year, and we seem jis little 
near chocking as eiiring it. 

Ill some districts the Advisory Boards 
have worked amicably among them- 
selves and with the Goveiuiment, biit in 
others friction has been evident, and 
the veto of the Alinister of Agriculture 
has been strongly resented. 

. The latest big outbreak in the Ixopo 
].)ivisio,n: \di,a8. seriously , ' alarmed the 
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(Jape UoA^ermnent, and it seems likely j 
that the other colonies may now join | 
hands "vvitli Katal in an organised at- | 
tempt to stamp out the disease. i 

It is a pity that oni' f)'iends across I 
the Uinzinrlviiln did not respond to our : 
request for joint action two years ago, ^ 
when a better chance of checking this | 
awful scourge obtained. i 

I do not feel qiinlihed to express an ' 
opinion as to wb ether it is now possible, ! 
under the peculiar conditions of }^atal. I 
to actually stamp out the disease by 
slaughter, but it is quite certain that. ! 
to give in now is to lose tlm bulk of 
the stock remaining , in Xatal. | 

To some it may seem the wrong time 
to lay stress on the need for tick de- : 
st ruction, but T hold that we should ; 
ccntimie y,igorous1v our efforts in this ■ 
direction. Tlie late I)r. Hutcheon, 
speaking at 'the Tnter-colonial Fanners^ i 
Conference in ^fay, 190f>, wisely said i 
'‘■’the elimination of the tick is the eli- j 
iiimation of the disease,” and I would j 
almost add to that '^and the only eli- ! 
niination of the disease.” i 

"^^nien we remember that the tick is 
the ecnv(*yor of rerlwnter, he<artwater 
in sb eep and cattle, biliary fever in 
horses, as well as Fast Coast for er, and 
■probably many other obscure diseases 
ti at our stock are subject to, it will 
be seen how vital the importance of elK 
.mination' is. • 

Col. Ktchford has experimented with 
ail the known commercial dips, most 
of them effective enough in killing 
ticks; but realising the need of one 
which can be ased every five days, in 
Order to cope with the particular one 
which carries East Coast fever, he has 
issued a formula to meet the needs of 
the case, which if we will only act to- 
gether, will be invaluable to the colony. 

But to he fully effective in annihilat- 
ing ticks, we should have compulsory 
dipping or cleansing, and whatever the 
cost, the result will be more than worth 
it, in tbe freedom from tick-borne dis- 
'ea>se, and the increased value of our 
farms* 

The''^ ''Fencing Act , .'Ho,;; 6 of ' 1907. . gives 
power to the Government to compul- 
sorily fence also, and would be of great 
assistance in fighting East Coast fever, 
nnd ridding the colony of ticks. 


Complete stoppage of the movement 
of cattle throughout the colony is to 
take place from 1st May, and though it 
will occasion much inconvemenee it 
will probably be generally approved. 
Transport for crops will be seriously 
iiffected thereby, and many farmers will 
Buffer. 

I do not see how the Government is 
going to supply the need, jind their 
deplorable neglect of the roads of the 
country at such a crisis as this will 
make the difficulty all the greater. 

In some districts main roads are 
v'aslied away till they look like water- 
eonrses, and in others the veld has 
taken possession. 

CLOSER SETTLEilElSiT. 

While thus criticising the actions of 
Government, it is only fair to give 
credit wiiere credit is due, and there 
is one pliase of their year’s w'ork where 
bins can be fully and freely given. 

The Minister of xigriculture, wltJi 
e.hom *we all have difl’erences at times, 
is a great believer in the future of his 
own coimtry, and an energetic worker 
in its best behalf. 

It is to his credit that he has seen 
the need for closer settlement in aSlatal, 
and not only seen it, but set to work 
to find out land which can he thus 
utilised and put settlers upon it. 

^ince December, 1907, he has allotted 
hi bTatal and the new territories 2G0 
settlers on 20'3,600 acres, almost all to 
cclonial men who had previously held 
no land in the colony, and besides these 
there w^ere 195 allottees in Zitluland, 
and 24 in the Winterton settlement. 

These lands are situated from Um- 
tanmma in the south to Blood River 
in the north, and comprise all kinds of 
farm lands, and the prices range from 
10s. id £10 per acre. 

There are still hundreds of appli- 
cants for land, and in order to obtain 
vsuitable areas it is proposed to bring 
an Expropriation Act before Barliament 
at the next session, which will enable 
the Government to provide for our 
young fellows instead of allowing them 
to emigrate to other colonies. 

The crying need of the colony is 
closer settlement, and the old belief 
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tiiat tlie land was not suitable is ra- 
I'idly dying out. 

Even tliose wiio may not view it al- 
together fiivoiirably realise tliat it 
would les>seii the cost of production, 
and increase the value of land, while 
those v.'ho are more progressive know 
that the future prosperity of this beaii- 
liM land of ours depends on onr filling 
it with men of energy of our own blood 
and race if possible. . 

And while colonials are asking for 
chances, and the land is there lying 
idle, it is our duty to see that land 
and workers are brought together for 
tlie good of all, and to enable Natal 
to take the place among the other colo- 
nies to whlcli she is entitled by virtue 
of her many advantages. 

So I ask you, gentlemen, to recog- 
nise the good work of Mr. Deane, and 
his loyal coadjutors, the Land Board, 
vlio have backed his efforts well. 

Farm Pupils.-- There is a way in 
which many of you can help in this 
coming development. Young fellows 
who have not experience or capital to 
start are constantly wishing to go on 
to farms as pupils or apprentices — 
many siieli have come to me in the last 
few years. ' 

Farmers generally seem to be loth 
to take these lads, and say they are 
too niuch trouble. But any decent 
white youth who will try is worth his 
keep, and when trained is the . best 
settler the country can have. ' 

Most big farms in Natal are, with 
the best intentions of the owners, under- 
developed, and what better tenant, or 
.share worker, on a portion of the 
farm could you have, than the young 
ftlloiv W'ho has been trained by you on 
your own land. 

I reeoniiuend it to your notice, as a 
plan whereby you can do threefold 
good to the young men who are de- 
sirous of doing what you liave done to 
the colony you all love so well, and 
lastly to yourselves. 

Tenants^ Gompensati on Act. This 
brings me to the iieacl which has been 
expressed by this Conference for a Ten- 
ants' Compensation Act. 

As you passed a resolution in 1906 
calling on the Government to intro- 
duce this measure, I need not go into 


its merits, merely saying that circiim- 
st.ai'ces iio\v render it more urgent than, 
ever, if our young colonists are to *go 
on the land. 

Reports.— I liad intended to embody 
the usual reports from the \arious de- 
partments in tins ]:)a|)er, but space will 
not permit, and they must l>e read 
separately. 

BACTERIOLOGIST'S REPORT. 

Colonel Pitcdifor<l says*. —The disease 
perlmps most in evidence during the 
late summer, apart from Ea>st Coast 
fever, has been blue-tongue in slie'-p, 
especially ‘n certain parts of the col- 
ony. The Northern District, s ap])ear to 
have suffered nfore severely, and, as 
Is generally if not always the case, 
those d‘s^:riets experie: cing the greater 
rainfall have been the greater sufferers- 
from the disease. The differences in the 
rainfall in various localities have been 
marked, and the north of the colony 
has been visited with xmusually heavy 
rains; thus at Dundee the rain regis- 
tered up to the end of January was 
eight inches in excess of the total rain- 
fall for the previous year, while one 
district shoxvs an excess of thirteen 
inches on the previous season. As 
every slmep farmer knows, a heavy 
rainfall generally means a bad year for 
bliie-tongiio, and the present season, 
which has been no exception to the 
rule, has aflhrded a good opportunity 
of observing the results of the vaccine 
is:>ued for use against this disease. 
These results have been good where 
the operation has been undertaken early 
and an opportunity thus afforded for 
a serviceable innivimity to becoioe e.s- 
tabli.shed. Wliere, however, tlie inocula- 
tion has b'een delayed the results., as 
was expected, have not been so good, 
and in one or two cases, particularly 
in districts such as 'Vryheid, Utrecht, 
and Dundee, vdiere constant heavy 
rains have been experienced, complaints 
as to the failure of the vaccine to pro- 
tect at all have been received. In one 
unfortunate instance in the Vryheid 
district two sheep owners inoculated 
and kept their sheep down on the low- 
lands near their homestead, and the 
disease setting in before any oppor- 
. ■fennity wvas"' given' ' for ■■ au' ininnmity , to 
become establlslied nearly decimated 
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thair flocks, botli inoculated and un- , 
inoculated sheep succumbing in large ^ 
numbers. The necessity therefore of 
undert.ik’ng the operation at a time 
when no risk of natural infection is 
likely to be encountered is clearly 
sliiwn by such an instance, and it 
should be remembered that if the 
operation is delayed until the season is 
advanced and the rains Iiaye set in no 
proteeti rn is likely to became estallislic 1 
in the flock. Fortimately, however, in 
the great majority of instances the 
Inoculation has had time to produce 
an immunity before the district be- 
came infected or before the heavy rains 
set in, and in such eases the best re- 
sults have been reported. The mild vac- 
cine wdiich has given good results in 
the Ixopo and other districts appears 
to be too attenuated for the more nor- 
thern districts (except perhaps in the 
case of imported sheep), and in future 
full strength vneciiie will be issued in 
such localities, although an increase in 
the number of sheep reacting severely 
and perhaps dying must be looked for. 

Horsesickness.— -The details cdncern- 
ing the progress made in this work dur- 
ing the past year have been already 
published. A vaccine producing a mild 
and Controliable form of the disease 
was used upon a numher of animals, 
which, after reacting, were sent down 
to the valley of the Tugela. . The re- 
sults of this test were published some 
three months ago. and are of a most 
encoiiragiug nature. The investigation 
terminated in the middle of January, 
when the last of the control or un- 
inociilated horses died, but some twenty- 
six of the inoculated animals were left 
behind for continued exposure, and no 
deaths have since been reported amongst 
them up to the beginning of this month. 

' Arrangements have been made for a 
further and more extended test, in 
which inoculated horses will remain un- 
der ordinary,, and not experimental, 
conditions, arid 1 am hoping these re- 
sults will show our ability to avert a 
great percentage of the deaths an- 
nually caused bw horsesickness through- 
out South Afv ea. I am prepared now 
to undertakt fUe inoculation of foals 
.and yearlings diould any horse breeder 
wish to protret the same, but I should 
prefer to restrict this arrangement to 


Natal for the present, as I tliiiik it ad- 
visable to keep as closely in toiieii as 
possible with a system newly devised. 
With the young animal the reaction 
is more certain and regular, and no 
cessation of work, etc., during the re- 
action has to be arranged for. Much 
yet remains to be done, limveyer, and 
many of the points of this perplexing 
disease-study have yet to be solved be- 
fore South Africa Avill he rid of this 
fatal disease. 

Calf Bisease. — -This investigation has 
also made satisfactory progress. In 
iuy communication to the Agricultural 
L'niou last year I statei that exten- 
sive tests were being carried out on 
several dilYerent lines of treatment on 
the young calves of the large KeTs Rust 
herd, which were placed at my dis- 
posal for the purposes of the test 
through the kindiiess of tlsc- Hon. J. 
jJaynes. The results secured ore bast 
given by the follcwlng letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. Alexander at Neks 
Rust, who has taken great peroonat in- 
terest in the thorougii carrying out of 
the various tests. Writing on the 3rd 
inst., he says:— 

‘With reference to your inquiry as 
to the progress of the calves treated 
for the prevention of the disease known,, 
as ‘t«pecific imeumonia/^ I am pleased 
to say that we have had no fresh cases 
of this disease since 1st February, and 
I have very great hope that you have 
once again succeeded in giving ameliora- 
tion in a disease which has caused ini- 
mense loss to the colony. Judging 
from last year’s experience and the re- 
sults obtained this season up till now, 

I am exceedingly hopeful that the 
powder you have prod uce t is going to 
be a complete preventive against the 
disease. As you know, for many years 
v\e have suffered heavy losses from the 
so-called “specific pneumonia,” and last 
year the treatment greatly reduced the 
mortality. By the end of June of this 
year I think we shall be able to say de- 
finitely to what extent the powder will 
give immunity. Personally I think, 
wilting at the present time, that it is 
going to be most successful, but I am 
not desirous of making the mistake 
of jumping to eoncliM3|ons until the 
matter has been proved to the hilt, 
and for this reason I say I sliall be 
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able to give you definite information 
by about the end of June. 

“1 beg to thank you much for what 
you have done in the investigation of 
tins disease^ and Mr. Ba, ynes Avrote to 
me from Enghind to convey to you his 
thanks and appreciation for the as- 
sistance you have given dairy farming 
in this colony by your in\ estigations 
into this serious disease/'" 

ih-oin the fc regong letter you will ba 
able to judge just how the matter 
stands in practice, but until I am as- 
sured of the iieAV system of treatment, 
A\diich is the giving of the anti-toxin of 
the disease by the mouth in the form 
of a powder,, by extended trials in all 
parts of the colony I shall ask your 
forliearance in the general promulga- 
tion of tlie system. I am meanwhile 
extending my inqiimes as to the distri 
but: on or prevalence of the disease, and 
find it far more widely spread than I 
had at first thought. The hinderarijce 
which this one calf disease must be to 
the dairying industry throughout Natal 
nuist be enormous. 

I fear my communication, though 
only dealing with a few points, has 
already become too lengthy, and I 
should have liked to bring more pro- 
minently under your notice the newly- 
dCAuaed system of spraying cattle, which 
I believe will gradually supersede the 
system of dipping for small herds. As 
I hope to be able to have a spray-pen 
erected at the forthcoming agricultural 
show ill hlaritzbiirg, niaiiy will be able 
to judge there of its possibilities. There 
are several other points of interest 
which I should like to have brought 
under your notice, but space forbids 
oiy doing so. Enough has been said 
to shoAV that the work oh research is 
not standing still, but that, with our 
small organisatioii and endowment, 
Natal is doing her best to keep to the 
front in the advance cf the agricultural 
progress of South Africa, a progress 
hitherto so hindered by its animal 
diseases. 

TEE P.V.S. 

Air. Power says: — 1 regret to say 
tliat East Coast feAcr coiitmues to 
spread throughout the colony, in tact, 
a very alarmirg incre; se in tl e number 
of outbreaks has taken place wiUiin 
the past twelve months, so that at the 


present moment there aie only a tew 
districts uninfected. You rre, I have 
no doubt aAvare, that iVliiiist rs de 
cided some time ago to abandon the 
stamping-out policy, and since that 
I date have taken over cattle from tliose 
farmers wishing to dispose of them*at 
the sehediile prices laid down in tiia 
East Ckiast Fever Act. This has en- 
abled many farmers to get rid of their 
surplus stock, and a’so to dispose ot' 
whole herds in eases where the disease* 
lias appeared amongst them. 

The largest and most serious out- 
Ibreak of East Coast fever that has 
yet taken place occurred a couple or 
weeks ago in the Ixopo clistriet. The 
two very serious points in coniieetna 
with this outbreak are, that the disease 
has existed on certain farms at least 
since December, 1908, and that autho* 
rised movement of cattle w'as rtiii 
taking place until the disease wa» 
diagnosed on the 11th March last. 
Owing to the movements which have 
been allowed from the actually inlected 
farms AAuthin the past three or four 
months, it is now quite impossible to 
say to what extent the disease ua.s- 
s-pread in this diAusion. 

There should not be at this laie 
stage any need for impressing upon 
stock OAATiers the urgent necessity or 
prohibiting all inoA^ement of cattle witli 
die exception of those intended tor 
fdaughter in districts before the cliy- 
ease appears there, but notwithstanding 
tlie many exainpies—like Ixopo — we 
have had, there still exists a large sec- 
tion of the farming community who 
stoutly oppose restricting movement or 
cattle, and Avho claim that it is quite 
time enough to take this step wlien 
the disease appears in their district}. 
We haAu continually pointed out that, 
oAdng to the msidious nature of the 
disease, the free movement of cattle 
in a district until the disease appears 
c.aii only be attended with the most 
disastrous results, because-— as in the 
ixopo district— the disease is usually 
In a district many months before the 
rnajority of stock owners are aware ot 
it,, and cattle are still being allowed 
'tc /travel' ■ from, '' farms', ' Avhere' ■■animalS',' 
/are 'actually '' dying, 'from' the xlisease.'' :''l '; 
,a.m;,„"./"''s'ur'e' 'the '."/'President ' of ■■the ',' Natat^ 
AgrieuUural ITnion has not failed to 
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observe that there are very few cus- 
tricts in the colony that have been 
placed in strict quarantine with 
approval of the districts concerned. 

Proliibiting movement of cattle has 
n.et with the most fierce opposition m 
most of the districts, and this too 
amongst some of the most eiilightenea 


curtailed development, and lias post- 
j*oned the completion of many of oiir 
investigations, but every effort has 
been made to maintain existing assets 
as sources of future income. Total ex- 
penditure for the present finimciai year 
will have amounted to £13,000 for all 
services connected with four Govern- 


commiinities in the colony. We realise | 
that movement of cattle cannot be j 
prohibited without inflictmg hardships i 
on many of the inhabitants, but at the : 
same time it must be borne in mind i 
that East Coast fever cannot be eradi- | 
cnted without inflicting hardships, ami I 
1 claim that the advantages to be cle* ! 
rived from prohibiting movement ot ; 
cattle far outweigh the disadvantages., 
Ihe outlook in connection with this ^ 
disease is most serious for the Aviiole ; 
colony, as while susceptible cattle re- | 
main on infected veld so long will the ; 
disease continue to exist. | 

Until about eighteen months ago ; 
tliere was very little liingsiekness in the j 
colony, but at present I regret to say 
that tliere are a large number of out- 
breaks in Alfred County. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis.— -This equine 
disease has latterly made its appear- 
ance in several districts, but particu- 
larly on the North Coast and in l^uiU- 
land, and if it is not dealt with in a 
very drastic manner it threatens to be- 
come a very serious drawback to the 
equine transport which has now become 
very largely used throughout the 
colony. 

Giaiiders. — I am pleased to be able 
to report that very little of this disease | 
exists nowadays. 

Horsesickness. — bo far very few | 
deaths this season. If there is anv 
other matter on which I can give you 
any information I shall be very pleased 

to, do , 80 . ' r 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. i 


inent Farms, School of Agriculture,. 
Analytical and Biological Laboratories, 
Crown forests and afforestation, dairy 
work and orehards, against which a re- 
venue exceeding £5,000 will have been 
obtained by the end of June, represent- 
ing a trebling of former income from 
our farms. The prevalence of East 
Coast fever has had the effect of re- 
ducing forest revenues to a negligible 
suiii in the absence of any possibility 
of transporting lumber, and has fur- 
ther prevented the sale of stock from 
Cedara. For the forthcoming season 
our estimates provide for the payment 
of salaries of the European staff and a 
nominal grant of £100, all other ex- 
penditure, including payment of native 
v/ages, to be met from revenues derived. 

The reproductive character of muclx 
p£st and present expenditure would 
ai>pear from an examination of such of 
OUT permanent assets as will reach the 
prolit-bearing stage before the end of 
the year 1910. It has consequently 
been suggested that a profit and loss 
account be instituted for the division 
to be supplemented by a small annual 
grant payable until the end of the fin- 
ancial year 1910-11, after which our 
Various institutions will be self-sup- 
porting. 

Publication of Experimental Data.— 
.^n exhaustive report, embracing a di- 
gest of all data secured from our ex- 
periments during the past seven years, 
is no Av ill the printers’ hands, and will 
obviate any necessity for detailed 
Statements on this occasion. The re- 


3Ir. Sawer reports:— -The character 
■and scope 'of:' the .past two' ye'ars’ ’vvork 
In 'my flivisio.n has,' been' 'determined' by. 
tl e financial situation, and represents 
an efiort to bring our various opera- 
tions to a profit-produemg stage at a 
; m inimum. o',u tl'ay ' ■ ' .for ■, ,■ .current ■, ' .' expenses. 
.'A ''reduction"', 'of, o'ti'r' vote"' to' ".a half of 
that ■ granted for 1905-6 ; has ■ necessarily 


|»crt will be published in three volumes 
under letters ^^Tbe Cereals in South 
Africa,” “Feeding Crops and Livestock 
Management,” and “Tropical Agricul- 
ture on the ISlatal Coast,” which should 
have a relative interest to * clearly- 
defined' groups in our agricultural com- 
munity. 

School of Agriculture. — The 
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oi stiideiits resident at ■oiir School of'| 
Agriculture and Forestry has been J 
limited during tlie past year only by 
existing accoiirinodation. Authority I 
U’lis recently' obtained to' erect two ad- i 
ditioiial dormitories^ in bungalow form i 
Ic enable us to entertain additional ; 
applications' to a total' of' fifty. The i 
actual cost of these two buildings, j 
which were erected by students under : 
ii struction, "was' . £150. ' ' i 

TJie appointment of a resident Biolc- | 
gist has greatly increased the value of I 
(>ur curriculum, and opens a prospect of | 
estoblishi’ig a university teaching centre : 
ar Cedara in the near future. I 

I am glad to report that all studeiiu ; 
on completion of their course have ob- | 
tabled satisfactory and remunerative ; 
c-raployinent. 

Farm Work. — The acreage under cul- 
tivation at Cedara has been extended 
by the sub-soil drainage of the vleis, | 
from which areas good results shoubl 
be obtained in the future. The inces- | 


types of sugar cane, pineapples, ban- 
anas, fibre plants, etc., have been es- 
tablislied for trial and future distribu- 
tion. An additional acreage has .been 
cleared of bus ii for an extension of re- 
venue crops, iriie area under sugar 
cane at his centre now exceeds 150 acres, 
which will be harvested during the 
erming season, and suffice to more than 
support the expenses of tlie farm. 

At Weenen the results f.roni our 
whe.at experiments have been sufficient- 
ly satisfactory to warrant the clearing 
and cultivation of an additional sixty 
acres in the settlement for an exten- 
sion of this work. Further experiments 
with lucerne now enable us to offer 
cxxbaiistive advice on the cultivation of 
r! is crop. A four course rotation cov- 
ering two years with wheat, maize, 
peas, tobacco, in the order nained, has 
been found to give a maximiim profit 
per acre, on ground suitable for lucerne. 
The orchard at this centre, twenty- 
eight acres in area, is now bearing 


sant rains and mists experienced I 
throughout the season, together ivith ; 
almost complete absence of sunshine, ; 
had the effect of chilling vlei soils to j 
a temperature of from 43 to 45 dega. 
F., with a consequent loss of late plant- 
ed maize, the seed of which rotted in : 
the ground. Such a result would not i 
been experienced in a normal season as I 
soil moisture was not at any time ex- j 
cessive or stagnant. Remarkably satis- 
factory results have been obtained with 
tlic bunvu.di millet as a silage crop, Imth 
with soy beans as a grain crop, both 
being worthy of geiieral adoption in 
ilie midland districts. Potato investi- 
gations have included the trial of typ"S 


reeoinineiuhid for export purposes, a 
consignment of which leaves for Lon- 
don, packed in peat, during the cur- 
rent month. A successful endeavour 
has also been made to establish the 
value of several oil crops, including 
flax, hemp, rape, ground-nut, etc. Bice 


has been suocp'ssfully harvested from 
fiooded in the vlei, and buckwheat 

has proved a very remunerative crop# 
from which a large supply of ho'n^y 
iuis‘ also been derived. . ■ 

At Winkle S])riiit a number of new 


heavily, and drastic thinning has Ivien 
necessary to prevent exhaustion td tho 
young trees. 

Dairy Herd. — thorough weeding of 
our dairy herd has been effected on the 
basis of milk and butter fat records, 
and numbers now total approximately 
100 head with young stock. Cedara- 
bred heifers by imported bulls show a 
marked advance both in conformation 
and milking qualities on tlie cows con- 
stituting the original herd. Dipping 
lias been effected at interval s of seven 
deys for twenty-eight weeks with full 
strength QuibellA paste. This experi- 
ment has proved tliat regular dipping 
with this preparation at even frequent 
intervals does not affect the milk fiov;, 
nor lead to skin injury. Calves have 
received similar treatment. Students 
from our school have repeated former 
successes in the butter-making eompeti- 
tion at Maritzbiirg, and have been 
since engaged in giving demonstrations 
in the Northern Districts, Cheese-mak- 
ing has been added to our dairy course, 
and a considerable quantity of this 
jcoduct secured for wint(?r consumption 
an?d sale. Inability to secure permits 
for removal has prevented sales of 
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ycrang buEs, several of which are avail- 
abie for disposal ; on removal of re- 
strictions. , : ■ ; . 

Poultry. — Unexpected success has at- 
tended our hrst year’s work with poul- 
try, birds sent from Cedara to the Con- 
ference show at .^laritzburg securing 
tlree challenge cups, including that for 
the best bird on show against over j 
2,000 entries. The advertisement thus 
secured has enabled us to dispose of 
ail selected cockerels at remunerative 
prices, the income thus derived meex;- 
ing original cost of breeding pens and 
all expenses of management. By re- 
taining pullets,, large supplies of eggs 
have been secured and sold on the Jo- 
hannesburg market, or utilised at the 
Mihooi. The possession of complete egg 
i-ecords for all birds should enable us 
to largely improve our strains for util- 
ity purposes. It is intended to organise 
;'!n egg-laying eonipetition for the whoie 
eolony at Cedara during the coming 
season. 

Bee-keeping. — A small apiary has 
been established at Cedara with 20 
lay es , and t h e i mme diat e results have 
been very encouraging, the gum planta- 
tions affording an almost constant 
honey flow throughout the year. The 
s-ource is supplemented by winter crops 
of lupins, vetch, clover, and biickwheat- 

Paddock feeding of pigs, as a com- 
mercial experiment, is being proceeded 
with both at Cedar a and Winkle Spruit. 

• Crown Forests.— The, ' earlier ;■ cessa- 
tion ."'of.' fe'!ling..'''due ■ to •the'''P'^evalenee 'of 
ooa&t'' fever has ' already led to' -the; prac- 
tical depietion of stocks of indigen- 
,ouS ' ...ti.mijeivs,'.. , This . ermdition ffnd.S:. ■ re- 
flection in the re-opening of the Qudem 
Alili, the establishment of nieehanicai 
,dra'c.'tiG,n , in Alfred .County,,' and' 'several, 
i nquiries i e r entire sections in .' thO’’ more 
.readily'' accessible fo'-rests. ' T'he""''exte'n-' 
sioB of the Cape-Natal line to Piverside 
fortunately taps the best of our na- 
tive timber, and considerable activity 
is expected in this neighbourhood. For- 
esters during the period of stagnation 
have been recpiired to devote their spare 
lime to the establishment of nurseries 
and afforestation work. 


Afforestation. — -Plantations are being, 
extended at Cedara ancl elsewhere to- 
the ^ limit of our financial resources^ 
particular attention being given to the 
more valuable coniferoiis tiinbers, the 
adaptability of which has 'been estab- 
lished by earlier exp>eriment. The con- 
servuticn of existing plantations lias, 
howeveiv made a large demand on our 
labour , supply during the past year* In 
addition to the essential work of clear- 
ing and burning fire-breaks, all the 
eucalyptus belts have been thinned, and 
similar treatment must be a f forded to 
i(30 acres of cluster pine during the 
I coming winter. Established black wat- 
! tie pianuilions in the possession of the 
I division now amount to 465 acres, of 
which 200 acres will reach stripping 
age during the coming season. Other 
plantations situated at a distance from 
the railway line have been granted on 
short leases to private planters, in the 
absence of any possibility of exploiting 
•'same vdth the limited staff of foresters 
now employed. 

The output of timber transplants 
from the forest nursery continues to 
expand, and revenues from this source 
have been considerable. 

Orchards. — The Cedara orchards have 
made very satisfactory growth .during- 
the past twe seasons, and should be in 
full bearing by the season 1910-11* T|>o 
current yi'nrs crops have been market- 
ed to advantage in Johannesburg, and 
encouraging reports received from sales- 
men at tlmt cemt re. A portion of the 
c*rop has been evaporated by different 
'nethods, and a selection of the dried 
fruits forwarded for commercial valua- 
tion to London. Small fruits, and par- 
ticularly strawberries, continue to 
p^rovG a reliable - source of ineoine. 

The Laboratories.- -The Analyst’s 
time is more fully occupied th an ever 
with the examination of fertilisers, 
local and imported, wattle bark, soils, 
dairy products, fibres, f-tc., while in 
the newly-established biological labont- 
tory arrangements have been made for 
the testing of agricultural seeds. This 
will meet an often expressed want for 
Some reliable means of determining 
germination and detecting the presence 
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oi ^’V€ed> seeds and other impurities in 
Imported consignments. Natal remains 
<me of the few, British colonies nupro- 
tocted by legislation in this reapecty and 
In the absence of any such protection, 
prorision for exammation of seeds 
would appear to be doubly necessary. 

THE ENTOMOLOGIST, 

Mr. Fuller says: — In reply to your 
letter of the ITtli iiist., yoTi will forgive 
me if I answer the same very briefly. . 

Wluit has been done may be summed 
up in these few words: The export of 
Natal citrus fruits and pineapples to 
the JjOndon market has been proved 
prolltable, and, further, the improved 
culture of both these fruits is capable 
of extension and development, especially 
the ci.iltnre of Naval oranges. 

Pradically the whole of my time for 
twelve months past has been taken up 
with fruit export matters. I do not 
wish it to be inferred that great pro- 
gress has been made, but rather that a 
iew jftving stones have been laid down , 
M the road to success. The depart- 
mental export of last year and arrange- 
ments for the continuity of the scheme 
this season have taken up my time 
very Mly, and the work in other lines 
has been somewhat neglected, except as 
regards the export of pineapples. Since 
the Lsi of January four experimental 
siiipuicnts of Natal pineapples have 
been forwarded to the London market, 
and the concrete results of these ex- 
perimfents are that it is settled that 
fruit can be placed upon the market in 
iv Batisfactory condition, and that the 
pricoa realised, despite very high ship- 
ping rates, arcv siiificiently prolltable. 

In this connection 1 would draw your 
attention to a report, which should ap- 
pear very soon in the I^ress, upon the 
first shipment, and the best features, 
of which I hope to confirm by the re- 
sults of the later three shipments. 

Our locust campaigu this year has 
been conducted by niy a.s3istant, Mr. 
Kelly, so that I have been relieved of 
a great deal of work in that direction, 
l^'ortunately, the invasion of hoppers 
was not a large one. At the same time, 
The campaign has been as extenssive and 
thorough as funds have permitted. Our 


locust oliieers were at work in the 
Ubombo, Hiabisa, Eshovve, and Lower 
Umfoluzi districts of %ulii!aini, in the 
Ngotshe division of the New Territory, 
and in Victoria, Durban, Alexandra and 
Alfred Counties. 

I take pleasure in forwarding you a 
copy of the first report of the South 
African Central Locust Bureau, and the 
proofs oi the second report (which will 
presently be published), both repre- 
senting some of the work I have had in 
hand during the past year, and /from 
which the Fresident may gather some 
data relative to the general adoption 
of the Natal methods of locust destruc- 
tion throughout South Africa, and the 
work aceoMiplished. 

1 would like to record my apprecia- 
tion of what has been done by these 
gentlemen, and to express a sincere 
hoj>e that the valuable data obtained 
and the progress made in scientific in- 
vestigatiba, and agricultural education, 
will encourage this Conference to stand 
by the Government in its endeavours. 

All the officers whose reports have 
been read are heart and soul in their 
work, and it is only fair that they 
should receive the appreciation of the 
public they serve so well. 

To know that we are almost, if not 
quite, masters of the bhietongue in 
sheep, horsesiekness, and specific pneu- 
monia in calves is most gratifying, when 
we consider our position in regard to 
these diseases five years ago, and we 
should look an it as a calamity if this 
good work is not pressed on with ail 
the vigour and enthusiasm of which we 
are capable. 

Fowl .sickness isM disease ' which our 
bacteriologist has not yet had time to 
Investigate, but we all know what u 
scourge it is, and how it prevents the 
improvement in the breed of fowls, an 
adjunct to the farm, the value of wlrieh 
j we cannot fully realise, owing to the 
j attendant risk. 

I '' 'Inter-Colonial Union.— The usual' an- 
} nual Conference was held at bloeni- 
j'.: fonteinF' 'ill' Novem;ber / Tast, ' when; 
: i , . your ; , delegates ' took . part , in the, ' , di seus- 
■|■'"sion. ■ ''.'Natal , /brought'.' forward Ta .mini 
j. 'her'', of. ''''resolutions, 'and c.arri'ed"" several 
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of importance on the following sub- 
jects: — Compulsoiy dipping or clean- 
mng; Shipping Ring freights; eradica- 
tion of locusts; labelling imported 
meat; imiforinity of weights and mea- 
sures; reward for East Coast fever; 
inspection and grading of all products 
for export; and the need for inquiry 
into the origin of stock diseases. 

These meetings, are of great impor- 
tance in sllniiilating progress in agri- 
culture a ltd promoting good feeling be- 
tween fanners in the various colonies; 
and I trust we shall continue to sup- 
port the rntei-eoionial Agriciilturai 
Union hea rtily. 

THE FUTURE. 

I fear, gentlemen, I have wearied you, 
but I cannot close without a glance 
at the future. 

I am a true lover of Natal and a pro- 
found believer in its possibilities; al- 
ready, with our sparse population and 
native diffieulties, we have done much 
and proved the value and sintabiiity of 
many products, and it only remains for 
us to go fomard with stout hearts 
and belief in ourselves to succeed to 
an extent undreamed of twenty years 
■ago. ■ 

But we must go on the lines of pro- 
gress; co-operation must be used wher- 
ever possibles in buying and selling, in 
the use of steam ploughs and liarvest- 
ing machinery, in obtaining military 
and other contracts, and many other 
ways which will develop as we become 
familiar with the system, which has 
made communities prosperous the world 
over. ■ ■ 

Scientific investigation, as 1 have 
already said, must never be checked, 
and I would like tg see a renewed at- 
tempt made to find a cure for East 
Coast fever-— why should we sit down 
and say there is no cure. 

Agricultural education must be en- 
couraged if we are to succeed, and 
country schools might be utilised in 
this respect, if it is too early to wxp^et 
the town schools to do so. I am glad 
Indeed that our farmers are sending 
their hoys to that excellent institution 
Cedara College ; it is the best testimony 


tf its success, and I wmiild never send 
a boy of mine out of the colony wliiie 
such a college, run as it is, exists. 

Better statistics should be annually 
collected and publishei period! eaUy, 
particularly with regard to our main 
products. Mealie growers last year 
Jiugiit have realised better prices had 
STiCh statistics been avaihb'e at t'ae 
right time. 

Tliere is great need, in iiiy opinion, 
fer capable travelling lecturers to go 
from farm to farm giving demonstra- 
tions, and instructing faiMiers ou tie 
spot, particularly in cheese malciug, 
orchard pniuiiig, and tree pJ antin g, irii- 
gation (which is passible in many places 
throughout the colony on a small scale), 
and the treatment and inaniiring ‘d 
soils. ‘ 

These could be arranged at a very 
moderate expense, and -would expedite 
the sound prosperity which i ; not far off. 

We have made great progress already 
in exporting mealies and fiuit; that ot 
mutton is not far off, and with East 
Coast fever a past bad memory, 1 see 
no reason why a great national industry 
in dairying and the export of b?et 
should not follow. 

I have to thank the members of the 
Executive for their attention to the 
duties that have devolved upon them, 
rnd the never varying interest of the 
secretary wdio has now’ become a com- 
ponent part of our Unio.i. 

A word is due to the Press also lor 
their recognition of oiir position, ami 
the admirabl e r ep or t s t hey c I wmTR 
publish of our proceedings, not to men- 
tion the use fill material they issue tlKoii- 
selves from time to time in their daily 
Press, which I know you find very use- 
ful and interesting. 

The ‘‘Natal Agricultural Journal' 
also deserves praise for its gtrenuo is 
efforts to keep abreast of the time.s, 
and to provide farmers with both 
c*rigiiml matter and valuab'e intorma- 
fcion about agriculture in other lauds. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
patient hearing, an 1 now express the 
belief that we shall all pull together, 
and work hand in hand for the good 
of all and our beloved colony. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S EEPOET. 

The 'Executive Coiiiniittee's Eeport was then read. The Report was 
as follows (w'e have^ owing to considerations of space^ been couipelled tO' 
omit tlie notes on the proceedings of meetings of the Connnittee a# 
various tliiies during the year. Xotes on some of these have already 
appeared in the Joiirnal) : — 

(Xmtieineii, — Your Executive begs to report on the action taken dur- 
ing the year to carry on the work of the Union. 

Eesolutions. 

The resolutions passed at the last Conference were duly forwarded tO' 
GcAeriunent. It may be remernberecl that the first resolution last year 
was a complaint regarding the delay of the Government in sencting 
replies. On this oeeasion. the replies were received in time for an 
Executive meeting on 10th June. On this date the Executive fully dis-^- 
cussed tiie replies and gave instructions for pressing certain resolutions^ 
to whicli replies tluit were considered unsatisfactory had . been given. All 
replies are printed in appendix. 

Publication OF Procerdings. 

hi departui has been aiithorised in the publication of the pro- 
eoedings of the Executive Committee in the This 

allows all members tim op])ort unity of learning wliat the Execiitiie is 
doing diiriiig the year. The August and SepteiiibeL* iiiuubers (1908) 
eoiitain the proceedings of tlie CommiUee and also give a summary of 
interviews with tlie Minister of .Agriculture on agricultural matters, and 
tiw Minister of 1 [arboiii’s and [Railways and General Manager of Eailways 
on railwa}^ matters. • 

Inter-Colonial Union. 

Tlie resolutions passed at the Conference of the Inter- Colonial Agri- 
eultuiTil Ilnion at IMoem ^dtii Xovember are printed! as an 

apiiendix. Yonr Union was represented ■ by the following delegates: — 
' Messrs., E. fW. Evans, ■ (Eev.) . Jas.' Seottw' W. Craig, Jas. Jving, C. H. 
Mitchell, F. A. E. Jolinstone, T. Burinan, II. Wiltshire, H. Bazley and 
\u.,watkhis ./ -v:,' , , 

Inter-Colonial Conference. 

Air. Thos. Hyslop, ALL.A., attended as an iinpfiicia at the 

Inter-Colonial Conference on Customs and Eailways. That Conferenqe 
•resulted in the larger Closer Union Conference, from whieh has issued tho 
Draft Soutli Africa Act. Mr. Hyslop was a delegate at the larger Con- 
ference, but as a representative elected by Parliament. 

Einanoe. 

The statement of receipts and expeuditove to 31st Arareh shows a 
balance of £6 Os. lid. There are a number of societies witli snliscriptions- 




Improved White Burley, crossed by Havana seed 
leaf. Photo taken just before being" topped. 



Another cross of White Burley — a long and broad leaf— almost ready* 
for topping. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATION AT UMKWAHUMBI VALLEY (BEAUMONT).—!. 

(See Article.) 
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outstaiidiiig. It is hoped everj affiliated association will see that its- 
siibscriptio:! is promptly paid, otherwise the w'ork of the Committee be-- 
comes liainpered. 

South Afkican Phoduce Eates. 

The Committee directed to take up the matter of South African 
produce rates with the Government had long interviews with the Minister 
of Harbours and Eailways a !id General llaiiager of Eaiiways, details of 
w' ieli are published in the Agriciiliural Journal of September last. On 
aecoimt of complaints about the netv tariff the question of rates has been 
fiiih' gone into, and a report is submitted to the Conference. . 

ixtpigcoloaial ageigultueal association. 

The President said tliat Mr. Eobertson, the President of the Inter- 
Coiouia], Agricultural Union, wlio was president, had. soinethiiig to say 
to the'ii regarding tlic foMuation of an Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Association. 

Mr. Eobertsoii, who was recei\'ed with applause, said he wished to 
liiaiik iheiii fin the opportunity lie had had of meeting them that day. 
H e thought it was most (.essential, as President of tlie Iiiter-Coloiiial 
Union, he should make liiniself acquainted as iimcli as possible with the' 
needs of tlie farmeis throughout South Africa. All tlie farmers of this 
siibotondiient sliouki i together as closely as possible in order to de- 
velop the industry ^ would be sorry to hear that any 

assocdatioii oil society shoitid br^^^^ away from the Agricultmul Union; 
such an association would be ill-advised to sever this connection. There 
was political union in the air, and if union took place farmers Bhould 
als<. combine. In the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union they had such 
uni on. The Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union should be in a position, 
to deal with all matters of interest to farmers throughput South Africa. 

Another question he wished to speak iipon wms that of East Coast 
Fever. This question would no doubt be fully discussed by them at that 
Cionfeienc-e. It was properly a South African question. He was very pleased' 
to hear the sentiments that had been expressed that irmrning by His 
E:\eelh.;r;.ey the Governor, regarding the need for the co-operation of the 
olher South African Colonies. It was a national danger. A good general 
met his enemy wlierever his enemy might be; and he thought it was 
Hr- divi;,' of all tlie Governments of South Africa to eornbine to meet 
that enemy wherever it iniglit be. Let them coneentrate their forces. Let 
them eradicate this disease from out 'South Africa as soon as possible. 
Every dav’s delay was retarding the agricultural progress of Soiitli 
Africa. Unless they tc ok more effective measures they were going to have- 
the disease spread. This had been predM years ago by 

experts in the Transvaal. lie hoped effective measures v'onlrl be takem 
h\' all the Sbuili African Governments. ISTever mind what tlie cost, might' 
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be. He hoped their deliberations would enable them to bring pressure 
to bear upon the ether South African Governments to take concertecH 
measures. 

Mr. Eobertson then read a resolution which bad been passed at tlie 
last Confereuee of tlie Inter-Colonial Agricultural ITnion^ viz.: 

^‘That the time has arrived when the Inter-Colonial Union of South 
Africa should get into toucli with the International Agricultural AvS- 
-sociation^ -witii a \iew' to joining that body if possible, and further, that 
this iiiatter be referred to the Executive of this Union for immediate 
action."’ 

Eef erring to tlie International Agricultural Institute^ he said some 
of them had had hazy ideas of this institution^ and consequently the 
Exeeutive Avas instructed to ascertain how far the South African Inter- 
colonial Agricultural Union could affiliate with them. They came to 
the eoiiclusion in the Transvaal that probably it would be a difficult 
matter to carry out the resolution. An alternative scheme was put for- 
ward. It -was suggested that it would be far better to affiliate with the 
other British Colonies rather than with an International Institute. An 
Inter-Colonial Union in its true sense might be more advantageous if 
they could come into touch with farmers in other parts of the Empir(?, 
and have a Congress every three or Uiir years, first in England, then in 
Canada^ and so on. It wmiild lead to greater good for them all. (Hear, 
hear. ) In tiio event of war, an Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union would 
be of far more assistance to the British Empire than the Colonies acting 
singly could be, Mr. Eobertson wTote to tlie presidents of the various 
agrieultura] anions throughout South Africa, and they had all fallen in 
with the idea. There were many matters of inter-colonial interest which 
might be discussed bv such Congresses. It wmuld take a number of 
years to get the idea into working order, hut lie put the matter before 
them in order that they might know what was being done and might be 
..able to consider the in after. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Eobertson on behalf of the Conference 
for his attendance mid his able addre.S3. 

Tlie Seeretarv read a letter received from the Secretary of the Prime 
MiiiEter relative to an Irrigation Congress at Eobertson, C.C,, in May. 
iThe Goveruurent d not intend to send delegates, but the Union might 
■nnie.' lo;do so. , ■■ 

The insMutions passcM last year relaH^^ to C.O.D. races; rates on 
mealies; etc.V iward for ciire of East Coast Fever, production cf aMohol, 
manufacture of paper, importation of meat, diamond drills, and checking 
sacks of fertilisers on the railway, were returned to Government for 
fiirther consideration. 
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EAST COAST FEVER. 

ITo Chairman tlioiiglit ihe}' slrould ask Mr. Deane to speak on the 
si-bj(‘ct of the eracljcatioii of Easl; Coast Fever before iliey took up the 

rf>'o] iitioiis on the subject of East Coast Fever now before the meeting. 

The}' must absolutely stamp it out, whatever it eost. If Mr. Dteaiie was 
supported by tlie Confereiiee. they would be sure to get tlie assistance they 
wanted. They must speak strcrigly and let the past be buried. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Deane said he w^eleomed the opportunity of saying a lew^ words 
at' that stage because he thought Ms remarks would probably keep the 
discussion within certain limits. He was sorry to have to refer back 
to justify the action which he intended to take in the future. He then, 
referred them back to March, 190S, when they were last together and 

the position of East Coast Fever was last before them. On that occasion 

their opinion and advice was asked, and they said that they were the 
cattle owners and were to have control. The Government allowed them 
control, and that system had been in operation for twelve niontlis now. 
Tie wa-S' sorry to say that the Government had not obtained the co- 
operation they should have had under the circumstances. If there w'as 
ever a time that the Government needed co-operation it was needed at 
the pi‘esent time in fighting this pernicious disease. The Government 
had had all sorts of trouble in connection with the Advisory Committees. 
\\"hen he had gone to certain meetings be had been threatened wdth 
violence if he did not eonsider and give further extensions of time in 
regard to the movements of cattle. In some eases the Advisory Com- 
mittees had done good work, but they were very few and far between. 
{<ome had been responsible for spreading disease through absolute care- 
lessness. In some cases they had been successful in suppressi ug the dis- 
ease, but in other eases the disease had been burning for months without 
the Government having the slightest idea, notwithstanding the Boards 
were supplied with slides free of charge. 

How he thought he had said enough to justify the GoveunnenFs 
future action. Henceforth the Government was going to have control 
of the movement of cattle, whether for slaughter, transport, or other- 
wse. In addition, the movement of hides, fodder and auythi.ng likely 
to s])read the disease would be controlled by Goveimineut. Perinits would 
:alsO;be''withdrawn.' ■ 

How he proposed to take the course of appointing in each district 
East Coast Fever officers. Such officers would temperature, brand and 
eco-n duct the cattle personally to the railway station. This was the policy 
they intended to follow in future. 

As regards fencing, the Advisory Committees had been empowered 
to push on the fences, hut they eases ignored the exercise 

of those powers. The Government had agreed to supply money for the 
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feneing of those farms helonging to poor farmers. But farmers able 
lo fcup-;ly their own fencing material had applied to the Govei'iiment to- 
do their fencing, and in his opinion it A?as not fair that the GoYernment, 
;4ionld assist them. 

As regards the position of East Coast FcA er at the present day, Mr.. 
Deane said it was very serious indeed. There were only three Covmties 
in hfatal that were free from it. The system of stamping out had been 
far from successful; in only three cases — namely, in the Alexandra Dis- 
trict, in the Dundee ’District, and in the fTeweastle Division— had they 
lieen successful iii elieeking the spread of the disease. It ayes futile en- 
deavouring to overcome the disease by the system of stamping out which; 
they had emplo3i'ed in the past. 

A thorough system of stamping out AYOuld im olve the expenditure 
of a sum between £300,000 and £400,000, and hTatal was not prepared 
1o meet such expenditure. That was the great dilficulty the TSTatal Goa*'- 
crnment had to face in eonnection AAotli the elimination of East Coast 
Fever. , 

In regard to the FTative cattle owners, great difiieultits had pre- 
sented themselves. They were the largest cattle oAvners, and they 
op|josed to ail or any regulations that the Government thought fit tO' 
^uiake. . 

In conclusion, Mr. Deane said anotiier ditlieulty in their iray, ajid 
perhaps the most important, Avas that of illicit moAbiig of cattle. They 
■JO iild minimise it, but it was one of the gravest dangers they had to face 
^ at tlie- present time. 

The following was the first resolution on tlie agenda paper, standing 
in the Xiame of the New Ilancver Agricultural Association 

•‘That the Natal Agricultural Union is of opinion, that all steps 
hitherto taken to combat the spread of East Doast Fever have only 
slightly hindered the progress of the disea.se, and in the interests of the 
Avliole Coloirv—eonnnercial, industrial and farming — it is necessary that 
the disease be eradicated. Further, that though this cannot be done 
except at considerable expanse, still, considering tiie interests involved, 
‘tbe expense should at once be faced.” 

The Bev. Mr. Scott first mo A^ed tliat the Conference go into com- 
mittee. 

M’j. ‘Mm Eooven moved that they go on in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Van Enoveifs motion Avas lost. 

•Mr. Scott's niotiou was earned. 

Tn moving the resolution. sent in by the New Hanover Association, 
Mr. Scott said the disease aaus undermining the prosperity of the whole 
Colony. W\vif had l^een done alreadv ha.d only sligliily liindered the 
spread of the disease. '.’Wlmt, then, Avere they to do? The Minister of 
Agriculture had Med, the 'AdAUSorv Boards liad failed, the Veterinary 
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liepari'meiit had failed. The steps they had been taking were utterly 
useless. A new regime was necessary. Mr. Deane’s proposal to stop the 
inoYement of eat tie was splendid if it was to mean the stoppage of the 
movement of every Ijoast. Stoppage' of all niovenient iiiiist be enforced 
lor six iii-onths. (Cheers.) Let them fence-iii every infected area; and 
let every animal nioA'ing from those areas he imconditionally shot. The 
third thing was: Exterminate the ticks. He assured them it was per- 
i'eetl}’ possible to absolutely exterminate all ticks. He had studied the 
(.uesliuii wull^ and he knew. He reconimende^S then the stoppage of 
movement of all cattle for six months; fencing: and exteriiimatioii of 
ticks. (Applause.) 

Mr- iSTewmarch thought it would, be adrisable to hear Mr. Gray, the 
(toveriiDieut h’eterijiary Surgeon from the Transvaal, before going on 
with tlm disciissjon of the East Cloast IMver resolution. 

Mr. Johnstone inoved^ as an amendment^ that they proceed at once. 

This w'as seconded and carried. 

Mr. Johnstone said that, to a certain extent^ censured the Govern- 
ment, but he admitted that the Government had succeeded in a fevc 
cases. said that the stoppage of the movement of cattle would place 
farmers in an awkward position owing to the difficulties which tvoiild 
ensue as "»'egards the marketing of stock. tVhatever regulations were 
enforced, h.Gwever, as regards the Europeans must be enforced as regards 
jSFativeS: l]efeiTing to efforts which rnight be taken to exterminate ticks, 
he said that unless tlie priiiei^^^ to the hlative localicns it 

was ao-olutely impossible to exterminate the tick. There wars only one 
way-- 4110 Transvaal way: to stamp out cattle where the disease oc- 
curred. This had proved effeetiial in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Man Eooyen thought the only way was to stamp out. It would 
not cost as innch as many people thought. But evelw beast in an in- 
fected herd must be slaughtered. There must, further, be no inovemeht 
of cc tile. So long as there was any movement there would be danger 
of dm spi’nad of the disease. 

Mr. He W that whatever recommendations the Union 

raigbd4r»ake the Government would support. TroGeeding, h^ referred to 
the way hi which the Mohamnieclan traders were travellmg from kraal 
to k.:an! among the natives. He said there was nothing to prevent their 
parcels and goods carrying ticks. If they would stop the disease they 
must pm it]’ with the expense.: They must stamp out and stop all move- 
ment. ■ (Anplause,)'' „w, 

Mr. Hulett Said that they would never get rid of the disease unless 
they stamped out cattle in infected areas and fenced in those areas. 
And they must apply that principle to Natives’ cattle also. Tie took 
excepLiou to the Minister of A gricitlturu^^^ that healEiy cattle 

could be moved for slaughter. That shoald not be allowed. 
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Ixi repiv to a question, Mr. Scott said tiiat his Association had given, 
Lijii ins tractions not t'o vote for any iiiotion in favour of stamping out, 
willioiit co,inpe]isatioii. 

One de,i,egate declared that Mr. Scott's idea that all the ticks in 
tJie Colony could be e,radieaied was absurd. The only way to eradicate 
Tile, disease was to stamp out the cattle. Xo other method would prove- 

elfectis'e. 

i.ir. Marriott refer.red to the danger to the Cofoiiy of the unfenced, 
larms beloiiging to absentee landlords, lllidt movement took place along 
tneir unien.eeci lariiis and unfeneed farms occupied by Natives. The 
Goveiiiiiieiit liad placed £‘5d.H}0 'Oii the estimates for fencing. He' held 
tills, a'liioiint was totally inadequate. He considered it was no good 
ijidligiuug tlie Advisory Boards unless the latter were given, control over 
the ,NatiTes‘ cattle. He liad lieard that Itidians in Pietermaritzburg were 
able to get permits to go and purciiase hides. If that were so^ it was n 
terrible thing. He said the Minister of .igriGailtiire had failed^ and the 
Advisory Boards had failed, and he wanted to;kiiow what new' policy the 
Government was going to institute. 

■ , Mr. Deane said that the Advisory -Committees themselves' had given, 
,the ,pm‘oi its -to, Natives and Indians to' trade in hide-s. 

Col. - Crompton said' everyone seemed in favour of stamping out. 'This 
-was t,oc> big an o,rd,er. If they knew that the- other Colonies were comii'sg 
to. - their' aid, well and good, but Natal ca'nnot .stand the brunt alone. 
(Hear, hear.] The stamp Liig cut niiisi he thorough. As regards the 
q'Tiestioii of 'eradication, he said tins was certainly possible. There was 
riio'tl'ier poi'ii't: i,f eaitle ivere dipped eonsisiently, they must be clean. If 
every beast in the country were clipped, every beast would be clean. 
ConipiiIso,ry iiiiivers-al clipping must be enforced, not sta,inpiBg out. 

, , At the beginning' of the evening proceedings .of the first day, Mr. 
Evans i,ntrodueed Mr. Gray, the Chief Yeterinary Surgeon, of the' Trans- 
vaal, 'whowvo'uld address the Congress on the subject of. East Coast Fever. 

Mr. Gray, who Was received with applause^ said he was not going to 
make a speech, but that he had prepared a few notes whieii he would read 
io the Conference. Mr. 'Gray thereupon' delivered the following address; 

^•■’The disease under coasid-eraticn, which is now only too ,W'-ell knowui, 
'ilir-oughoiit South , Africa, has been 'in existene.e in the Transvaal ' for a 
period,,' of seven years., ,' During ■this'' time, it 'has only been, prevented from 
;ove'm'inning, the whole Co'Iony by the. exercise of the gre-atest vig,i,lance on 
ihe,'-'-part',of' the' Authorit'ies.-an'd'by' the s'clf.-'clenial of the stock-owners,,,,, who- 
I.ave suffered greviously through .■.it5''."rava'ges-, '.and, -although, it wmiild "be 
preinatuTe to assume tliai all danger is pa.st or yet" that ..'the time has^--'come 
whm we can safely take off our.annouiq .the, ,pro,gress 'we,'''ha''Ve la'lely/made: 
in beating it back is encouraging, and „. I- 'hav.e" ' ventured ' to think:': that.- -a 
comparison of the position in the Transvaal now with, its condition' at the 
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t^aiiier stage of its invasion bj. this disease, and a few remarks on the- 
inearis Ijv wfiieli the improvement has ..been brought about iriay serve' to 
encourage those who hnd titemselves iir less happ}^' case by reason of cir- 
c'oinsianees over which they have 'no control. ISiative 'reheiboiv? l">eiiig 
incideni's wliich hardly enter into the calculations of tliose w'lio are called 
upon to combat the pi'ogress of a stock disease! 

’’When East Coast Fever first invaded the Transvaal, the general 
public, not recognising the disease, in many cases failed ' to notify the 
Authorities of its existence; and as a consequence at the end of' 1.903 
CFiitres of infcclioii had established themselves in every district in , the' 
Colony -with the exception of Standerton, Heidelberg. Potchefstroora,^, 
Bloe'ml'iol 'Woliuaransstad, Lirclienburg, Krugersdor]), tlie Wit'watersraiid 
and l^farieo. ■ In sonic of the infected districts, notably tl'iose Li" den burg, 
3ilidtl] ebii rg. the Zoutpa.nsl)c.!'g, Bustenbnrg and Piet Eetief, the iiiiniber 
of farms upon, which the disease had appeared was 've,ry coiisidc'rable.' 
Later the districts of Heldelburg, ' ]\Iarico, and the Witwatersmiid werS' 
added to tlje .list of infected areas, so it will ho seen that at a coi'rqiara- 
tivoly earh’ date the diseiue obtained a very tl'oiougli footliold and 
tlrreaTeiied to overrun the whole Colony. 

■ Owing to the unsettled state of tlie cou'ntrv after the late war the 
iiiitlierities experienced very corisideiable di'iheiiity in carrying out the pro- 
graini.ue projected by them for checking the further spread of the disease, 
and liv reason of the iieree opposition to their adopted policy displayed in 
t ! iC; , cl i s triets'', of ’"Ijy.denburg, and' Barberton they were eompelied tempera rily ' ' 
to abandon Atny effort to control the disease in these two districts, the 
]‘ -car population mainiaining that itwvas to the farmers^ interests to save 
their .«toek, that they would do so, and would stamp out the disease tvith- 
(uit being' coinr>elied to 'submit to irritating Testrietiens; .'This feeling, 
Wliich. showed itself in its most acute, form in the aforementioned' two" 
„,dist,riets,',' was, also apparent to a less degree in, other parts' .of the Colony" 
as well., and' as a,, result' a good -deal of valuable time was 'lost in making' 
a co,]riTue,'neen'ieiit kvitli repressive meas'ures. Briefly speakingy the policy',' 
then: inaugurated has b/een ;..consistent]y' adhered to ever .s,mce,' .S'lid' of "this- 
l">'olicy tlie essential '■ features ■ were, first, the locating of outbreaks Of 
disease,,; second, the regulation by a- eenfra],..,, authority of all movements 
of 'cattle',' .such .mo.wnrients lieing reduced ',to,':,'a,,'','nim'inixi',m'An' those';, districts' 
m which' the disease had made it'S', appearance ; ''and, '■third,, the adoption .of 
such measures' as cireiim,stances„' would "pennit 'to prevent,, eat tie' leaving 
i'ufeet-n'l areas, no tablv' by:, 'the ■. erection '.of , feneing. ■ Here ''and there,. ■■ aS" 
circumstances periiiitted., , certain . modifleations- 'have l'»eeii introduced, 
sueli as the ,sl'aug]it€,r' of 'rattle within ■■ inf ee'tecl ,, areas, „but in the main the 
...polirr of the Hopartment remains to-dav much as it was in those earlier 
da'TS'.wh'eiiAthe, {lis,ea,se':fi,rst made its appearance. 

'H do n.ot 'contend 'that the,. lines of action which have been followed 
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ere 133*1111}' means ideal^ and it may very tcII be that more vigoroiift 
meas liras might liave freed ns from the disease more rapidly, but nioix} 
Tigorous measures would oertainly have meant more vigorous resistanee, 
vntli a possibilit}’ of failure in iho end, through evasion of tlie regulations}, 
so that niiieh. may be said in favour of a policy of making haste slowly, 
as til ere is no doubt that in a eountiw vitb a eornpara lively si na il 
European and a. very largo Native population wliexe police 
vision is by no inoans abundant^ the best results are most likely to be 
aitained by the en-icfirent of regulations wliieli do not excite too great a 
fec-iiiig of antngoiiisni on tlie part of those to xvh 0111 they are applied 
while the\' are still siiiliciently stringent to he effective. 

'•NTow I am pleased to say the community generally realise the bendit 
to lie derived from conforming to the policy of the Department, but in 
some sections tlie conviction has gained ground much more slowly than 
in others, and it is not altogether smooth sailing everywhere even now. 
It is, however, worthy of remark that generally speaking those districts 
vdiieli lia ve sided most heartily with the Authorities are in a better posi- 
ticii than tliofw who have supported them less loyally. 

^^To-day the position of the Transvaal with regard to this disease is 
■as folbwS't — 
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50 
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6A 

19 

1 
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16 
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8n 
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'"^Thh, I thriikg is a liopcdul state of atfairs, but to attain it has in- 
volved many sacrifices on the part of the faiming coniniupity, who have 
borne the grevious burden in a manner XThicli reflects the greatest credit 
upon them. The cential authority has also had its share of troubles and 
disappointments, and occasionally even now the central aiitb u 
very warm, time and comes in for a good deal of criticism, but in fighting 
a battle of this sort the interests of the individual niiist be subordinateej 
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to the welfare of the community and individual criticism is inevitable^ 
but if the farming population and central authority in any Colony w^ould 
only work together hand in hand and assist^ that East CoavSt Fever can 
be driven back and can be stamped out not without expense and not 
without hardship but I think can be done^ and I liope that the farmers 
of Fatal will derive encouragement from the consideration of wliat has 
been done in Ehodesia and what is being done in the Transvaal^ and 
that they will turn a deaf ear to those who call out for the abolition of 
restrictions. With united effort success is certain^ and I simply decline 
to believe that the Fatal farmer is less public-spirited and Jess self- 
sacrificing than his neighbours in Ehcdesia and the Transvaal, and I 
v'oiild therefore urge lliose who are here to-day not to lose heart because 
the lU’esent outlook is gloomy, but to see to it that Fatal does not lay 
down its arms to this disease/'” 

It is a question of co-operation, Mr. Gray concluded. They were all 
doing tlie best they could, indi^-idually, but they were all following 
(liiiereiit lines. A little more unity was essential. Unless the farming 
eoiiiiiiiiniiy was prepajed to put up witli a little hardship they would not 
make any progress in tlie eradication of the disease. 

Mr. Gray's addi’ess was received with applause; anf qnostioiis were 
then invited. 

Ill reply to various y|uestions. Mr. Gray said that the fencing of in- 
fected areas and farms was the means they adopted to repress the disease* 
They fenced farms in belts, so that they were breaking up the infected 
areas, dealing with one area at a time. They had not pinned their faith 
particularly to dipping in the Transvaal. In the early stages of the 
disease they alT looked to dipping as a means of ridding the colmtry of 
the disease The Government had put up dipping tanks in various parts 
of the country, and in these tanks all transport cattle were dipped every 
fourteen days; but their own experience showed tlieBi that when ouee 
they had an area thoroughly infected they could not hoye for very much 
protection from dipping. Dipping certainly did kill ticks, l.ixt the troable 
aliout all dips xvas this, that they would not prevent tick.' fro:n attack- 
ing aiiimals again a few days after the animal had been oiipped/ The 
liolc only remains on the animal for four days. Thixs they did not iu 
lib cdcc hi compel the adoption of dipping. He did not decry dipping, 
it iind nuiTiy advantages. A great deal of good could be done. His own 
idea was that if a man gets his farm infected lie was certain he would 
derive very little henefii by dipping. If they kept dipping up long 
enough they would reduce the nuinhers of ticks very materially. F )t 
<mly did cattle harbour ticks, horse and sheep and other farm, animals 
also harl)Our them. All the animals must he dipped. They fenced in 
the larger number of Native locations in the Transvaal. They had • on- 
cciiirated the cattle, and they had branded very largely, particularly in 
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the infected areas. Through this system of braiidiiag; they were now 
able to trace illicit movements of stock. 

Ooloiiel Croiiipton wanted to know whether if there were a Dipping 
Act in force, it wmiild be of benefit to the Colony. 

Air- (iray asked if they conld carry it out. Dipping the cattle on a 
farm for twelve inonths would not rid it of ticks. They must dip their 
Imrses and other stock as well. 

Uoloiiei C;roinpton said he had not heard of a single case where eon- 
sis ieiit dipping had not barred the entrance of the disease. 

Hr. Gray asked if the farms which Colonel Crompton had in niind 
were fenced. 

Coionel Crompton: Yes. 

Mr. Gray said that was the explanation. 

In reply to a question as to what policy the Government ought to 
adopt in regard to dealing with East Coast Feveip he said he had given 
the experience of the Transvaal,, and he would like to see the people of 
Eatal act on somewhat the same lines. Asked, further, if stamping out 
woiiid do, lie said at certainly would. As regards the spread of iiifec- 
tioin he said that in all the eases which had come under his notice such 
ispread had been traced to the movement of stock and to nothing else. 

Coiitiniiing, he said he did not consider there wais any danger in 
moving cattle over clean fariTiS, provided proper precautions are taken. 
Single fences were sufficient. Tliey Iiad had considerable experience in 
the Transvaal, and that was his opiinion. They conld move an infected 
animal thirty or forty miles. The ticks were not infected so long as the 
temperature is normal. As regards fencing, an amount W’as placed in the 
Estiniates for the purpose in the Transvaal. Loans were made to 
farmers and wvere repaid by instalments. In tlie Native locations the 
Natives tliemselves paid for the fencing done there. All laws dealing 
witlG East Coast Fever shmild, he certainly thought, apply equally to 
Europeans and Natives. They had had very little trouble with the 
Natives in the, Transvaal 

A vote of thanks having been moved and passed unanimously to 
Mr. Ciray lor his presence there that night and for his trouble in answer- 
ing all their questions, the debate on the resolution rg East Coast Fever 
was resumed. : ' , 

Mr. Moon asked whether the Government could find the money tO' 
carry out a policy of stamping out. He advised farmers to go in for 
dipping. (Hear,;:'hear.)''tAk,YA. ■V/V..V/ ^ 

Mr. King said that the Colony had spent a large amount of money, 
and they had all failed^ Now they must suggest something new. He 
neenrdingly moved that, in the opinion of tlie Union, uniform laws 
should be made for Europeans, and Natives alike; that there should be 
11 j inovenient of stock; that there should he destruction of infected 
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sioek^ with adequate corBpeiisaiion; that eoiiipiikorj clippiiig should 1)6 
■ejjiorccd; and that negotiatkuas should be entered into with the adjoin- 
ing States with a vieA7 to combined action in dealing Ant h the disease. 

One delegate thought that the fencing of infected areas shonld also 
be provided for in the motion. 

Mr. Deane pointed out that there was no need to iiieiiide anything 
in regard to fenehrg. They had the law and the means for fenei}}g. 
whicdi coiild be taken advantage of by any farmer. 

Mr. Marriott did not consider that the present methods were snJri- 
cienL iliere should be eompuisorj fencings for white and black alike 
— (heaig liear) — and ho wanted to see a strong resolution oii the subject. 

klr. t'cott said, that Mr. Gray had emphasised the necessity for fenc- 
ing. Jh-eTY infeeted area should be thoioughly fenced, 

Ajioiher delegate considered that the point re eoii] jiiilsory dipping 
should be deleted,. 

.Mr. iVIiteliell thought that tliey slioiild emphasise the necessity for 
dippiiig. .Bill they mast have the solid support of the G overnmeiit; and 
the hative should be treated like the European. (Heaij hear.) A-s re- 
gards fencing;, the hTative locations were a great danger. Cattle on the 
nnfenced locations were repeatocilj passing from tliein to the 
bouriiig farms. There was also danger of illicit moYement of stock 
through Native io'cations and unfenced farms. There was not adequate 
white supervision. They must have branding of cattl e throughout the 
C'olony, (Hear_, hear.) As regards movement of stocky* the suggestioii 
•of the Minister of Agriculture would bring hardships on the farmers. 

Mr. Deane repeated the explanation he had maclc that afternoon. 
It was of no use suggesting the enforcement of dipping on Native 
tions^ for what was the good if they could not carry it out ? Stoppage 
of rnoveinent was absolutely necessary. (Hear, hear.) In regurrd to 
brandings the Governinent's experience liad been very iiriiortiiiiate. 'The 
Native guards were quite unreliable. When branding* was' enforced in 
the loeations there was a panic among the Natives and raueh movement 
of stocky causing the creation of new centres of disease. He was en- 
deavouring to obtain eoneerted action with the other Colonies. - They 
d ul not know what stamping out involved. 

Mr. Blaker asked whether they had sufira inonej. He recom- 
ruended systematic dipping. liear.) He^spoke strongly in f<iv<mr 

oi the Advisory Boarcls;, through whom they could do a lot in the way 
dijiping. ■ . u-'. . 

Mr. Beane said that the Advisory Boards could do a lot in the way 
cf clipping. They should enforce it among farmers who could alTord it. ' 

Mr. Marwick said that there would be no diffionlty in getting the 
Native; to dip their cattle. His experience liad lieea iliat they tarther 
wonted to dip too often and go too far. His farm was almost clear of 
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ticks. Every animal of every description was dipped. He agreed with the- 
.Tdinisier of Agiiciiltiire in his decision as regards iiioveinent of cattle.. 
Every farm shcaild be fenced. (Voice: Yon caiEt do it!’^) They could, 
cio it: farniers ninst be brought to iE and they would do it. 

Colonel Leiichars asked whether the Advisory Committees had had 
absolute control. The Government handed over the responsibility to 
tlie Advisory Board, yet harassed them. (Mr. Deane: Give an instance.) 
He blamed the Government for their present position. He had not 
heard of a single ease where the disease had broken ont where dipping 
wa-s in force. 

The President asked, as it was late, if they could not now put the- 
motions to the meeting. 

A resolution to adjourn was lost. 

Mr. Mitchell said the Minister ought to tell them what was to be 
deem with regard to Native locations. 

I\.[r. Deane asked what parts of the Native Trusts had not been 
fenced in. If any areas were not fenced in he would app.ly tlie Compul- 
sory Fencing Act. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Fleming said that the machinery at present in existeiic.c was 
quite sufficient. He said that they -wonld have the greatest difficulty in 
(mfoTciiig a Compulsory Dipping Act. The Government had done a great 
deal, and they were not given the credit that was clue to tlieni. Fencing 
was //cr great thing, and clipping came next. 

The Chairman pointed out that there was already a permissive Com- 
I mis cry Dipping Act. 

The Conference adjourned at 10.30 p.m. 

Mr. B. B. Evans, in resuming clebafe on the second clay, remarked 
upon the nieasiires for the suppression of the disease whicli had been 
adopted in the Transvaal. He considered that Natal should follow the 
same lines. He did not think it possible to inaugurate a proper stamping 
cm t system on account of thc^, Native'S. Isolation and fencing, and ffiso 
dipping were Avhat was recpiired. (No; and hear; hear.) Every man 
sbonid he compelled to keep his cattle clean. 

Mr. Green lecoramended the apjtomtmeiit of one central elected 
Advisory Board only of six members for the whole Colony, to work in 
eoujunction with the Department of A gricnltnro, and he moved the acldi- 
iion of such a provirnMn to Mr. KingY afnendraent. 

'Mr. King agreed to the addition, 

Mr, Newmarch expressed’ himself in favour of entirely stopping 
the movement of cal tie and dipping. 

]\Ir. Ilosking moved as follows,: as a further addition to Mr, IvingT 
a meiiclment : — ■ , , ■ ■ 

‘'’•'TImt, in the event of the Government having made no satisfactory 
an noun cement by Die 31st May next, to the efeet that the other 
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nies have agreed to stamp out infected and in-contact herds jointlj with 
this Colony on a satisfactory basis^ our President shall he requested to 
call his executive together to confer with the Governinont regarding 
their future pianS; and if he thinks necessary to call a meeting of this 
Union/^ 

Colonel Crompton thought it would be better if Mr. Greeirs addition 
to Mr. Iving’s amendment were put forward as a separate ainendment. 
As 3‘egards dipping/ he said that those who had spoken against dipping 
had not practised it. 

Mr. Deane hoped that Mr. Green would see his way to withdraw his 
resoiution, for the other Colonies had stipulated that;, if they joined 
hiatal;, they must be represented;, and that Gouneii would act as an Ad- 
visory Board. As regards dipping, it would be absurd tc apply the Act 
throughout this Colony. (Hear, hear.) If the Advisory Boards would 
look after the matter of dipping in their districts he wmulcl back them 
up by the application of the Compulsory Dipping Act where necessary. 

Mr. Green withdrew his amendment regarding the establisbinent of 
.a Central x^dvisory Board. 

Mr. Gray said that, with reference to the way in which the high 
veld of the Transvaal had been cleared of the disease as compared with 
ihe low veld, it was not a question of altitude, but it wnts due to the fact 
that on the high veld the farms were occupied ehieflY by Europeans who 
ware ainenable to regulations, whereas the low veld consisted chiefly of 
farms occupied by ISlatives. There lay the 

It was resolved that the vote be now taken. 

Mr. bcott, replying as the mover of the original resolution, said that 
he had moved his resolution in order to introduce the subject, but now 
that they had Mr. ICing^s definite proposals before them he was willing 
to withdraw his resolution. 

Upon the Conference agreeing, the original niotion was aci^ordingly 
■ withdrawn,. 

The Chairman suggested that before putting Mr. Kiug’s motion to 
the meeting they should hear the opinion of Air. Gray, the Friueipal 
Veterinary Surgeon of the Transvaal, on the East Coast Fever question 
in, Fatal.', (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gray said that one of the most impGidant means of checking 
the spread of the disease was by branding, which illicit 

movements of stock. Their experienee in the Transvaal had been that 
a reliable influential Magistrate had no difficulty in inducing the Fatives 
t() brand, so long as each Fative had his own particular brand. The 
Government did not wait for the disease to appear : they branded through- 
out at once. In the ease of illicit movements the owners were punished 
and the cattle destroyed. He wdshed to point out that branding was a 
really important factor in preventing the spread of the disease. 
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Mr, Poweiv upon request, then spoke. He was pleased to find that 
the advice given by M.r. Gray had borne out the advice given tor years 
by tiie Natal Vhdexinary Bepartment. As regards dipping^, the success 
whieli laid been experienced by many farmers, and referred to by Goh 
Croiiipton, in keeping out the disease, was not entirely due to dipping, 
but to the fact that other essential precautions, such as fenchig and 
strietiy keeping their cattle on the farms, had been takeii. He agreed 
with Mr, Gray tliat branding was one of the best weapons they had in 
cboekiog tlie inoveiuent of cattle and so the spread of the disease. He re- 
ferred also to the niatter of locating outbreaks. They should know more 
about the existence of outbreaks than was at present the ease, He did 
not dceiy dipping. It was necessary for people to take preeautions 
to get rid oi licks, and ev East Coast Fever existed dipping 

would si ill be necessary in a country like tliis. (Hear, hear.) He pointed 
oul tlic dihicuities attending the enforcement of any dipping regniations. 

is only ill e stock-owners who are keen on dipping that will make 
a success of it ; they will use suitable dip at proper strength, etc.' i He 
spoke of the necessity for rejioriing deaths, ambit was lieiiig seriously 
eonshlereil whether it wumld not be advisable hi niake alhxleatlis notifiable 
to tlie Yeterinary Department. As regards stamping out, this was a 
very tall order, on account of the number of cattle involved. First, they 
must locate all tire outbreaks, and get the areas fenced nncl the cattle 
branded. He certain^^H not like to recommend off-hand stainping 

out as at present no one knew the extent of infection in tins Colony, 
Outbreaks wiricli had been. In existence for monilis and not reportr il were 
corning to light dailye ' The Yeterinary Department was, therefore, not 
in a position to say xvliat nimdrer of cattle was involved. It was essen- 
tial to locate all outbreaks, fence, brand and stamp on. t where siicli were 
indicated. 

In reply to a question, Mr- Gray said he would not advocate double- 
fencing, as he did not considei* doiible-feneing necessary. 

Mr. King’s motion was then put to the meeting, and passed unani- 
mously. 

The (Joirfe reiice tltoTt proceeded with the eleetiori of officers for the 
foithooiiihig ymar. 

(Ta he confimted.) 


Don’t let the sheep manure ga to waste. It strengthens and fer- 
tilises the soil better than .any other.,, 
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SOME lETEEBSTIEG PICTUEES. 


liTiiouGBL tlie courtesy of the Managing Director of the Zsatal Tohaeco 
Plantations^ Ltd. (Mr. J. M. Huli) we are enabled to reproduce in this 
issue some photographs of tobacco 'fields^ which w^e thhik will proTe 
of considerable interest to all tobacco growers. Most people are^ of 
course^ aware of the existence of the hiatal Tobacco Plantations^ Ltd.^ 
but few are aware;, perhaps, that the Company ^s property in the ITni- 
k\vuhuiiii Yaliey, Beauinont, covers some 2,350 acres. The portion of 
the valley of the TJmkwahumhi Eiver l^dng in the Camperdown Division 
has proved to he specially suitable for the growth of tine quality tobaccos ; 
and it is interesting to note that the Company has already taken many 
iirst prizes and nineteen prize medals in open competition at the cliller" 
eiit shows ill hiatal for several years in succession, capturing tlie gold 
inedai at the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry last 
July lor the special colieetion of pipe, cigar, and cigarette tobaccos and 
imrniii'actured products, cut and roll tobaccos, cigarette tobacco, cigars, 
cheroots, eoriiigas, Swiss cigarillos, etc. 

The photographs which we reproduce represent only a few of the 
tobacco fields. Other fields now growing contain types of Yellow Leaf 
tobaj.'co for cigarettes, such as Hester, Goldfindcr, Virginia Oak Hill, 
•Broad Leaf Orinoco, Yellow^ Pryor and Turkish, besides other varieties 
for cigar hinders and fillers. "V, 

The first photograph of Plate I. of the series depicts Improved White 
Burley tobacco crossed by Havana Seed Leaf. The photo w^as taken juet 
belure being topped. This tobacco is growing on new land on the com- 
pany's farm ‘^Scawfeiy’ with special tobacco fertiliser, mixed with 
blood meal, and will yield a tobacco suitable for best cigars, in fiavour 
equal to the best Mexican tobaccos. The second picture on the same 
plate shows another cross of White Burley- — a long and broad leaf— 
ahiiost ready for reaping. This is also grown at '‘Scawfell,’^ and will , 
be suitable for superior pipe tobacco. The colour k a rich saffron, and 
has a soft and silky texture, grown with imported fertilizers as an ex- 
periment for comparison with’ loljal 'manures. * ' - 

On the second plate we see, first, a portion of a field of Conneetieut 
seed leaf, not yet topped. This crop, grown from acclimatised seed, is 
a first one on newly-broken land with rather poor soil. Ho manure has 
been used on this field. A prolific growth is shown, with great unifor- 
mit} of leaf, which is fine in texture* and 'suitable' for cigar tappers. 
The second picture is of a fiMd of Yublta'; Abajo (Cuba) tobacco, from 
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iiewly-iiiiported seed;, grown on the company’s farm ‘‘Skiddaw” with, 
•special tohaeeo fertiliser. This is the seventh crop of tohaeeo in sue- 
cession off the same land. The photo shows the plants in the snekermg 
stage — ran ah unci ant crop, suitable for cigar wrapper. 

The first illiTStration on the third plate shows a third successive 
crop of Sumatra tobacco for cigar wrapper. This is a portion of a 25- 
acre fields mannred with a 'Specially prepared fertiliser. This field;, for 
which acclimatised seed was nsed^ has shown results beyond expecta- 
tion. (A general view of the UmkwahninH Valley is here seen, the river 
winding in and out around the base of the sniTounding hills.) The last 
picture is of a twenty-five acre field of White Burley ready for reaping. 
This represents a first crop of tobacco from an old mealie field mannred 
with special fertilisers. A heavy yield of fine pipe tobacco of nmform 
cjxiality and prime flavour is expected from this. 

We have had the pleasure of sampling a number of cheroots mid 
cigars and some pipe tobacco grown in the Umkwahiimbi Valley, which 
were kindly sent to ns by Mr. Hull, and the flavour and burning quali- 
ties are excellent. We were particularly interested to hear from Mr. 
Hull that the cigar wrappers were actually grown on Ms' company's 
estate and not, as is the rule, imported from Sumatra. Samples of 
wrapper leaf sent by Mr. Hull to us were of fine texture; and we must 
also refer to the splendid appearance of the samples of eigarette tobacco 
'"::also s'ent.v.'t 


The following ration has been found most serviceable for iidlking 
cows at the Trinidad Government Farm, The animals, in addition to 
being grazed on the .pasture area of the Farm, were given mixed rations 
of artificial foods, of which the following is a good example: 1 Ib. cotton 
seed meal, 2 lbs. eoeoanut meal, 2 lbs. pollard, T ib. crushed mealies, and 
1 ib. dried ale grains. The total cost of this daily feed amoimts to no 
more than 35s. This is a very nutritious mixture and one rich in 
nitrogenous constituents. When fed in conjunction with a good pro- 
portion of pasture grass, or other bulky fodder, consisting largely of 
carbohydrates, fibre, etc., the whole forms a diet well suited for sustain- 
ing a good flow of milk. The cows were also given 1 !b, of molasses 
l»er head per day, and 1 oz. of salt was added to the daily ration of each 
animal. , ' • ■ 




Sumatra Tobacco for Cig-ar Wrappers— third crop in succession. 



v.i-s. 




T^k'\ 




A twenty-five acre field of While Burley ready for reaping 

TOBACCO CULTIVATIOK AT UMKWAHUMBI VALLEY, 
t' See Article. ) 
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Orchard Notes. 


MAY. 


The Citrus Orchard, 

The begiiining of May will see the commencement of the busy season 
.among the citrus orchards;, especially those in the coast belt. In drawing 
particular attention to the notes and advice given in these notes for last 
months I wish to make a further appeal to citrus growers to destroy all 
fallen fruit regularly, and also to see that mouldy fruit hanging 
upon the trees is collected and destroyed. I can only say that if this 
work is done systematically^ and done well, its benefit to the individual 
•will be very great indeed. The two inseets— -the fruit fly and the moth — ■ 
which puncture citrus fruits, attack all kinds of oranges, naartjes, 
mandarines and common or rough lemons. The former stabs the rind 
Co insert its eggs within the tissues of the fruit, the latter deposite^^^^ 

• egg upon the skin, and the yoniig caterpillar bores it way into the fr^^^ 
Fruit attacked by either of these pests colours prematurely andl falls 
early to the ground; but very often before it falls it becomes mouldyhthe 
fungus following the track made by the insects. More particularly does 
the fungus attack follow upon ihat of the moth, but the same state of 
aflhirs not infrequently follows punetiiring by the fly. These account for 
the mouldy fruit found hanging upon the trees. Again, any fruit in- 
jured by thoims or scratched by dead pointed twigs or pecked by birds, is 
equally liable to go mouldy before dropping. Of course a fallen fruit 
becomes almost at once a propagating bed for the blue mould; even if it 
escapes injury it is immediatelj attacked by scavanger inseets which make 
it ready for invasion by the mould and other organisms setting up decay. 
Both the .fly and the moth spend their pupa stage in the soil and soon 
escape thereinto unless the fruit is quickly removed. 

Beyond all other things blue mould is the cause of decay of citrus 
fruits in transit, and is synona^mous vdth the word ‘^Vastiness.-’^ It gains 
an entrance to the fruit through sldn injuries, naostly suvstained in pick- 
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ing and liandling the fruit in the orchard^ and because of the way inouldy 
fjTiit is ailo\Ted to abound almost the slightest injury renders it liable to- 
decay setting up sooner or later. ’ 

For getting rid of this inseet-infested and nioiLld-niultiplying fruity a 
simple expedient^ recoiainended because it is the most likely to be adopted., 
is to prepare pits about the orchard, preferably outside the boundaries,, 
about 6 feet deep and 8 feet square. The fruit is gathered daily and 
deposited in the pit, and at least onde a week a compact layer of soil 4 to 
G inches in thickness is laid over the fruit. The object of this layer oi 
soil is to prevent the emergence of any fruitTlies and moths coming to^ 
maturity, and this precaution must not be neglected. If the fruit is 
gathered regulaTly, covering once a week is estimated to prevent the 
escape of all Hies and moths ; but, when a collection of fruit is made, 
some of which may liave i)cen lying on the ground for several days,, 
such, of course, should be covered with soil im.mediately. 

There will, 1 presume, be a good deal of fruit sent from Natal to 
our Jieighbouriiig Colonies, and so sight must not be lost of the regula- 
tions governing scale-inseei infested fruits and the preseiice of more than 
4 per cent, of mouldy fruits. The Transvaal regulations against iiiouldi* 
ness caused a good deal of heartburning last year, but the careful picker 
and packer really has .no tiring to fear from its operation. Let Irini pick 
his fruit in the proper wav — not tiusting it all to his coolie servants — • 
sweat;'' or, cure it for a few days, 'and then pack it carefully and it 'W'dl 
not go bad in transit. 

Packing citrus fruit eaiiiiot a? }^et be described as an art in which 
our citrus growers haA'e acquired any reniarkable degree of proficiency,, 
but I' hope to see much greater atiention paid to proper methods of 
packing this season. Last year I saw a nimiber of private consig‘:n.ment3‘ 
on theW\'lircrYes .for .*hipmenl; io Pape ports and e'\'en to Jjoiidoii, and I 
innst snv tbat tb.ey were wM'eteljcdly ]>aeked. For s]n|)n;ient to Cape porta 
the fruit wa.^, or a I any rate appeared to liave been jimi; tumbled in, and 
little system seemed U) have been displayed in tlie case of that for Ijondon 
wbieh was .'^ent forward in boxes. 

Fruit for the neighbouring Colonies should certainly be sized and 
jaieked propGrl}’, and gi-owers should at once learn tlie principle of paelv- 
iiig upon the Imneycomti arrangement. The advantagos of tins system 
are: 1. The fruits all help to hold one another in place, and even if one 
or two break down tlie ^''paelC'’ is not readily displaced ; 2. More fruit can 
be got into the package than by an}’ other ‘iiTangement, so tliat a full 
lionest parcel is supplied to the hiiyer. 

It depends upon the dimensions of the box and the size of the fruits 
iiist what arrangement of tlie fruit; gives the best pack, and, whilst rulewS 
can be laid down for certain sizes of fruits for boxes of a known 
dimensioiL whilst each grower has his own particular style of box he will 
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have to experiinent a little to find out wliat arrangement and spacing . 
of tiie fruits gira the best pack. 

Lemons. 

As the niain crop of lemons will sliortly be coining on — by leinons 
1 aiii not referring to the coiiinion^ but to the sinootli-skinned varieties— 
a word or two about curing will . not be out of j)laee this month. Lemon 
culture and lemon marketing iS;, perhaps, the least understood of all 
branches of frnit-gTowing in Natal, and I only know of two growers who 
go about their business in anything approaching the proper way. 

To supply a first-c].ass quality lemon the growler must pick his fruit 
whilst it is still green and, generally speaking, about inelies in 
diameter, and colour it up and cure it under cover. I have been told that 
such a procedure ‘is all nonsense,/'’^ and I have been told '‘it is contrary 
to Nature.'* As far as Nature is concerned she does not give ns all her 
products for our purposes in a perfect state by any manner of means, and 
in few industries more than fruit-pr^^^’^-^-li^-^ improved more 

upon Nature. Left to lierself, she produces a course, thiek-slviimed 
fniii; of no value except for its peel. If the fruit ivS picked green and 
still comparatively small it is picked at a stage when its juice is at its 
maximiim. and its acid contents at the best, and it is greatly improved 
by lieing cured and coloured up artificially. The colour anquired is rich 
and the rind thins and toughens, so that the fruit can be held for months 
witlioiifc decay setting in. In picking the lemons eteiiial vigilance must 
be taken to prevent all injuries to the gloves for the pickdrs are 

a great advantage. Tins care is necessary because if the rind is injured 
tlie fruit will decay from mould attack. As with oranges and naartjes 
ilie stalk 1 mist be short, leaving only the calyx. Tliey should be packed 
into large, shitllow boxes or trays. These are built into stacks in a cool 
room and not further disturbed, except to remove any that may go 
mouldy, wdiilst cnring and colouring up. Lemons cure "well in a well 
veritilafed, cool room so long as they are kept out of a direct draught. 

Of course there is always something to be learned in curing lemons 
to perfeetion, and the grower who goes about the matter with his eyes 
open will find out what curing hoiise conditions are the best to seeiiie. 

General. ' . ' 

The fall working of orchard-lands should not be delayed any longer. 
If , the soil is well cultivated and stirred it will retain the moisture of the 
suniiuer rains and be all the more easily worked in the spring. 

The rat-like vlei moles which are getting so troublesome in many 
up-coiintry orchards, are driven thereto, as a rule, by the burning of the 
veld and encouraged to remain by the presence of grass. The-v^ creatures 
not only make a waiTiui of the orch but do considerable mischief by 
ringbarking the' drees. . ' c/hy 
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In order to j^rotect trees from these pests the best plan is to tie a 
band of sacking about the base of the trunk. The soil should be reino\'eLi 
for a couple of inches and the bandage^ S — 10 inches wide^ applied and 
tied. The soil should be replaced. hJot being climbers, the creatures 
■will not injure the bark higher up, and although biirrowers I liave never 
known them to attack the bark of the roots; therefore, tlie bandage will 
give the tree sufficient immunity from their attacks. The best treatment 
for trees barked by these vermin is to apply a poultice of fresh cow-dung, 
and the sooner it is applied after the injury is done the better the tree 
heals. 

Slow acting manures, such as kraal manure and compost, may now be 
applied to the orchard and incorporated with the soil; but, of course, 
rjpidly acting fertilizers should not be applied until the spring. 

Where the leaves are all down the pruning of pears, plums, apricots 
and cherries may be taken in hand. Remember that heavy pruning in- 
duces wood growth and is generally only necessary in bringing young trees 
into shape and renovating old trees. Trees in bearing only require a light 
winter pruning. Be careful to burn all primings, as they harbour the 
f^pores of fungus diseases. It is still too early to prune grapes, and 
peaches are best left as late as possible. * 

Arrangements should be made to give all deciduous trees a good 
winter-spraying with Bordeaux Mixture. I do not know any deciduous 
fruit tree that does net require this winter-spraying in ISTatal. Pears re- 
quire it for leaf-spot, peaches for curl and black-speck, apricots for 
black-speck and shot-hole fungus, plums for shot-hole fungus, and apples 
for fusicladium and ripe rot. Grapes also require winter treatment* 

The spores or seeds of all our fungus troubles of fruit trees are 
-carried through the winter on the bark, and their control by spring- 
sprayings is out of the question unless these have been preceded by 
thorough winter w'ork. Unfortunately, the rule is to forget all about these 
troubles until they have practically completed tlieir mischief in the 
■summer.' ' 

Wffiere pineapples are subject to frost they should be protected by 
covering with dry grass, reeds or hay. It is to be noted that pines 
under dean culture are less subject to injury by frost than those amongsl: 
which weeds are growing. 

Collar Rot. 

In the January issue of the Agricnltuml Journal of Wietoria there 
is a partioiilarly interesting note by the Government Viticulturist, Mr. 
F. de Gastella entitled ^^The Orange in Eastern Spain ” from Mddcli the 
: follovving extract' is ■ 'taken ' 

/The most remarkable peculiarity in connection with the cultivation of 
eitrns fruits in the Levante is the system of growing the trees over a hole, 
with the collar and starting point of the main roots exposed to the air. 
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Tliis system is very generaliy followed. It was at the Granja Vaienoiana 
(Experimental Station and School at Valencia) that 1 iirst remarked 
this curious method^ but all the orange trees which I saw subsequently 
were treated in the same way.'^ 

'‘'The aceompanyjiig photograph shows this clearly. The tree is reared^, 
budded, and planted in the usual way, and until about tliree or four years 
years old is treated iiiucii as we would do in Victoria. By this time its 
surface roots have become sufficiently strong to support it; a hole is 
dug underneath it and the tap root is entirely cut off with a saw’'.^^ 

‘■’^The hole, which is a foot or so in. diameter, and of about the same- 
depth, is not filled up. It remains always open, any dirt or rubbish 
which may fall into it being regularly removed. When irrigating, which 
is usually done by flooding, a small dam is made around the tree at a 
distance of a coupJe of feet from it to prevent water from getting into 
tlie hole. The appearance of these trees is very striking; their bases 
may be compared to large spiders sitting over holes in the ground. The 
object of the treatment is to prevent collar rot and gumming {M’al da 
Goma), which used to be prevalent, but now seem to give little troubled 
I.lie sour orange stock is the one usually employed, even for lemons; 
lemons worked on lemon stock are said to be liable to & Goma/' 

trees struck me as being very healthy. They were loaded with 
an abundant crop of fine fruit ; in fact, everything seemed satisfactory 
excepting the .price.” ■ : 

tv A rmy 

Last month (March) saw a recrudesence of the army worm which 
it will be remembered, appeared in February of 1908, after having been- 
unnoticed in the Colony for the very long period of 30 years. 

IsTotification of outbreaks were received from such scattered p:artsi 
as Hillcrest, Bergville, Mid-Illovo, NePs llust and Mfogosi (Ziiluland).. 
It is to be noted that these are not the areas from wliicli th.e insect was 
so generally I'epoi’ted a yeo.r ago, a phase in agreement with the American 
experience that the insect is rarely destructive in the same locahdy in 
two siiceessive seasons. This fact is no doubt due to the jnigration of 
the adult moths being greatly influenced by air curreiits. 

This year I have not heard so much about the pest being hatched 
out of hailstones; but, with regard to the old Boer tradition that the 
advent of the black caterpillars precede the disappearance of the loeustsy 
it is at least inter(?Bting to note that this summer ;the locust invasion— 
taking ilie Coloiiv as a wdiole— has been the lightest for ten years past. 
It is to be lioped that this reappearance of the pest is bnt some further 
iu'idence ot the return of ffiiie good old seasons” aiid the depniiure of the 
locust I 

Fortunately, the army worm gives no promise of assniui.ng the 
rconom'ic imporianco. wliicIi it merits in fsTorth America, nor does it 
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appear likely to do so^ keing siibject to ni any naturar enemies/ cliief 
amongst w^liicli is a parasitic fly wliicli deposits her eggs upon the body 
of the cater pillaiy and the larvae of which feed npon the juices and 
tissue. 

Measures for Control.' — ^Where the W'onns have already attacked the 
crop, but little can be done. In level vek/ they iniglifc be destro\'ed by 
means of rollers, beating wdth wire flails^ etc. 

hYlieii the ariin' is on tlie move/hownveiy cultivated fields in the line 
of iiiareh slioiild l)e protected by a ditch;, or the plougliiiig of two or tliree 
deep, parallel furro-ws,, with the smooth;, laerpendicular side of the furrow 
facing outwards towuards their advance, wdll prove quite an efBcienfc l)arTiei' 
to the further progress of the woimis. Finding it impossible to scale the 
perpendicular wall they turn and crawl along the furrow in search of 
some easier ascent,, and the digging of lioles in the furrow at some little 
distance apart lias been recommended. The. caterpillars, tuiubling into 
these, may be readily destroyed, either by crushing or with paraffin. 

The spraying of a strip of veld in front of the advaiieing army with 
a strong and very swmet solution of locust poison would,, I thinkp be 
attended with very satisfactory results, whilst an application of the less 
caustic arsenite of lead to a few^ rows of tlie crop on the side nearest to 
the impending attack is suggested as a further safeguard. 


Remember that a little >spraying will save a lot of fiiiit. 


Buy a good cow' every time you can get her at a reasonable price, 
hut buy a good bull every time regardless of price. 


The skin of a healthy hog feels mellow and soft,, and the coat appears 
heavjg smooth and glossy. Howmver, the skin and coat of a healthy 
animal are subject to a great deal of variation because of the surroundings 
and care. When tlie coat is thin, irritation from the sun and dirt may 
greatly change the appearance ^4 the skin. An inelastic, hard, rigid,- 
scurvy sMn/and a dry, thin, rough, Imrsh coat indicate an unthrifty, un- 
healthy condition . — Rolerl A, Craig, D,VM. (^^Diseases of Swine”) 
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Science mn^ the Far men, 

NOTIiS BY EAEMING EXPERTS. 


Under the above heading we pro'pose io publish each month in 
Jutare short paragraphs on subjects of interest to the practical farmer^ 
by recognised experts in agriculture and allied sciences. 

Proper tillage has two imiDortaiit elfeets. Firsts the soil is brought into 
a desirable condition . . so that there will be a deep,, mellow^ but 

linn seed and root bed to absolve and store the rainfall and to prepare 
plant food^ aiKl, seeonxb the loss of water by evaporation from the soil 
is prevented as far as possible.—Geo/'^e /J. Failyer. 

Tliere are several factors to be considered in determining the propcn 
stage at which a crop should be cut for hay. Clieinists tell us that hay 
n;iad(:; from yoimg gjowing ])laiits is iiiore digestible and crmtains more 
protein per pound than liay made from more niatnre plants. If hay is 
cut earl}y the percentage of protein is greater; if cut lately the percentage 
of protein is less, but the yield of dry matter in pounds is naturally 
mcveased— Byron Hunter. ____ 

Good drainage is essential for a permanently productive irrigated 
farm. It is practically impossible to supply crops with sufficient water 
for the best growth without applying so much that some wyill seep into 
the subsoil. Unless this can flow away it wiU raise the level of 
g.round water until it comes near the surface, where it will cause an ac- 
cumulation of alkali and will drown out crops. If land has not good 
natural drainage it imist be supplied artificially, but this need not be done 
until a few crops have been raised. — S. Fortier, 

Milkers AOT Milkiistg. 

Too inany milkers regard the work of milking as a dirty and dis- 
agreeable task. The woid^ has resolved itself into nott^ more than the 
manipulation of the udder, and is to, be huiTied with as quickly 

as possible. The element that takes from all drudgery its unpleasantness 
is wanting,' That element is tlnnking along to improve ihe 

work. In the nrocoT'cs tlnir athmd tbe milking of a cow there is enough 
to cause the milker to study seriously the work that leads up to a making 
of a perfect pound of butter. Milk as it is di^awn from tlie udder is 
nearly free from. bacteria. Gould .it be kept in this condition it would 
keep for many hours before any perceptible change would take place. — 
Edwin II. ^WeI)ster, M,8. 
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Lucerne. 

Ijneeme should be kept tEs free as possible from grasses and weak- 
at all tiines^ and ever}' spring, after the second year, it shoiiid be luirrowed 
or ralved very deeply : tliis will make the plants grow vigorously. A toj)- 
di'essing of compost ;inannre, or of vegetable ashes, soot, or any other 
enrieliing matter^ should be applied every second year, ininiediaiely after 
a mowing; and a dressing of lime, ehalk, or gypsum shouhl be given in 
the other years. A plentiful sprinkling of liquid manure after a iiiow- 
iiig of the lucerne is nmch to be recommended.— Doyle and John 
Dar t o n k^Go t tage wn d Da iry Farm m 


Getting Eid oe Weeds. 

A good crop on the land, aided b}' good tillage^ will keep down all 
weeds . . . Tf the farmer occupies only lialf the surface of Ids field 

with, oats, the other half is bound to be occupied with innstard or wild 
carrot or pigweed ; but if his land is all taken with oats^ few other plants 
can thrive. So, a weedy farm is a poorly farmed farm. But if it does 
get foul and weed}", then what? Then use a short, quick, sharp rotation. 
Keep the ground moving or keep it covered. ISTo Eussian tliisUe or 
live-for-ever or jimson-W'eed can ever keep pace with a lively and resource- 
ful farnier.^ — L. H. Bailey C^^Tlie Principles of Fruit-Growing F) 


Egg-Fertility. 

An egg receives its fertility from the male bird, but the condition of 
the female at the time of laying has much to do with the hatching 
quality of the egg , . . Tlie laying hen irinst be bealtliy and properly 

fed or she cannot prodiiee an egg capable of carrying tlie germ to a 
successful hatch. Hens kept in unliealthfiil quarters or too closely coii- 
fi.ned are not likely to lay eggs that will produce strong, healthy chickens, 
if indeed they produce any whatever. Hens suffering from disease or 
infested with vermin may lay, but eggs from such, hens will rarely liateh, 
and even if they do hatch the elrickens will not be likely to mature into 
vigorous or growtliy fowls. Hence in order to secure hatehable eggs the 
hens must be healthy, have plenty of outdoor exercise, and be fed upon an 
assorted or balanced ration. An exclusive corn [maize] diet will not 
make for fertility. Fowls in confinement must have a mixed diet and 
plenty of grit and bone, wfith meats, clovers, or other substances in the 
line of nitrogenous food. They luust be kept free from. lice and must 
have , plenty of litter, strawGHiayh. ehaff. ■ or leaves in whicli ' to '' Seratch. 
Fowls having' free runs:' need' less, attention to' diet and'a:re' more apt today, 
fer'-rilo eggs tlmii fowls .closely imprisoned. — Richard ltd Wood; M'JK 




Mes. 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH’S' WOEK, MAEOH, 1909. 


In compliance with, a suggestion emanating from readers of the JotimaL 
it is proposed to prepare a short monthly digest of reporlB from the 
varions branches of the Division/and in this way to render iniiriGdiately 
available information from all sources likely to be of value to the fariri" 
ing eoTniminiiy, as well as such news as may be acceptable to students, 
cx-stadents. members of the statf^ and others directly or indirectly in- 
ter esti.d in cmr undertakings. 

School of Ageiculture and Foeestry. 

The House Master, Mr. C. W. Williams, B.Sc., reports that two new 
students came into residence on the first of the month, bringing the num- 
bers up to 44. Mr. W. S. Ladell, the newly-appointed Analyst, arrived on 
March 23rd, and immediately took up his duties as Leciurer in Agi'ieul- 
tural Chemistry. Good progress has been made with tlio second of the 
new bungalows, which on completion will bring our aecoininodation up 
to -a limit for 50 students. A debate was held on the evening of the 26th;, 
under the auspices of the recently-established Scientific and Debating 
Society^ the subject being that ^^The horse is more suitable tlian the ox 
for draught purposes in Sdiith Afriea.’^^ After a keen debate the motion 
was lost by 18 to 24 votes. 

Biological Laboratory. 

Mr. T. D. Davidson, who assumed office as Biologist on 4th Jaiinary, 
furnMies the following report, covering a period from that date to the 
■end of March :■ — ; „ b.',' 

My appointment as Lecturer in Biology created a new office in your 
division and thus there was very little provision for caiTying on some 
branches of my Avork. Tavo serviceable microscopes with aceessoxies, some 
biological instruments, and a plentiful supjjly of stains and reagents Avere 
-available. With these I was able to inA^estigate some plant diseases, to 
mount preparations, and dissect plants and insects preparatory to the 
opening of the session on January 16th, when my tutorial work com- 
/menced. , . ■ ■ 

The arrangeinent of the biological laboratories has taken np some 
little time. I have devoted one room to microscopy and office Avork, an- 
other to bacteriology, and a third to seed-testing, and as soon as the ap- 
paratus now requisitioned comes to hand I can undertake to do reliable 
work. I have gathered together some specimens of plants and insects and 
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hope to build up an economic nuisenni and lierbaiiniu,, which will help 
the students considerably in their studies. 

My lectures involve (1) The Study of Insect, Fungus, and other 
Pests of the Farm, Foi’est, and Orchard; (2) The Study of Bacteria iti 
relation to tlie Dairy, Stock, and Tillage; and (o) The Study of Plant 
Life and Work^ botli in the Field and in the Laboratory. The students on 
ibe whole have displayed a keen interest in my lectures atid deinonstra- 
tious, and I have to thank many of them for nincli asvsistance in the col- 
lection of muterial. 

The late Analyst resigned about the close of the last session, and„ 
pending the arrival of his successor, I delivered a number of lectures in 
eleineiitary and advanced agricultural chemistry. 

Much of my time during the period under review was necessarily 
taken up in the perusal of journals, reports, paniplilets, and leaflets per- 
taining to agriciilt n rah work, past and present, in S'oiith Africa. In this 
co:nnection I have to thank Mr. C. P. Lonnsbm 7 , Government Entoinolo- 
gist, Capetown, Mr. I). Gunn, Acting Government EntomologivSt, Pretoria, 
and Mr. Cdaiide IMJer, Government Entomologist, Maritzbnrg. 

I have visited the Governmc-nt Mnseiini several times, and am in- 
debted to the Direetor (Br. C. Warren) for the loan of books and for 
not a little informaticn. I also visited the Government Bacteriological 
Labora-tory at Allertoip and have to acknowledge the loan of books and 
bacteriological apparatus hj the Director. Mr. A. Goiile, M.E.C.V.S.,, 
lias kin<!ly provided me with blood smears from African Coast ifever cases, 
also with specimen slides of tlie organisms concca'iied in other diseases. 
To ]\rr. Medley Wood I am gratefid for help in connection 'vith. iho 
identification of plants. 

Facilities for tlie testing of seeds is an urgent necessity in order tiiat 
farmers imvy be protected from fra udulent merclvaxits or dealers. To 
secure the finest grades of rirodnce the seed must be pure, genuine, and of 
high genninating power and iinifoiun germinating energy. In. tlie report 
(1907-08) of the Transvaal Depaidnient of Agrkulture I find mention 
of the detection of a eommereial sample of Paspalmn seed offered at 
current prices wliicli had a germinating power of 3 per cent., fr., in a 
short ton there were only 60 fts. of seed capable of growth ; a sample of 
lucerne offered at Is. 6d. per lb. possessed a genninating capacity of 15| 
per cent., 310 lbs. of living seed in a short ton. Coimnent would 
be superfluous 1 

The presence of impurities in seed samples is a source of danger. 
Troublesome weeds and parasites like dodder and broom-rape are often 
introduced to a farm in impure seed samples. Many weed seeds are so 
liglit that a small percentage of impurities by weight may mean a lot in 
nil lu hers. To cite two cases in the one per centum of impurities 
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represented 3;000 weed seeds per and in another sample a two and 
a lialf per ceiituiu of impurities corresponded to 27^600 weed seeds per Hu 
Inert impurities cucli as dead seeds^ chat!, Inisks^ sand and dirt are often 
present. In sueli eases tlie ditficulty can be overcome by sowing extra 
seed, as can also be done witli a sajnple of low gerniinating power when it is 
free from weed seeds, but the price of the seeds must be in proportion to 
the value. Again, if the finest grades of produce are to be secured the 
seed must be true to type. The presence of ‘^Aogues^h destroys uni- 
foimity. If some private arrangement between the Department and the 
seed merchants could be arrived at, seed samples could be forwarded for 
testing, and on the result of the examination sueli seeds could or could 
not be recommended to farmers. A mutual arrangement of this kind 
works very well in the Transvaal, Mr. Godfrey Miinday, of the Agricul- 
tural Department there, informs me. 

Further experiments in connection with the inoculation of the seeds 
o[; lucerne and other legumes are desirable. There is reason to believe 
that on a raw soil such as an intake of virgin veldt, or on a soil which has 
not carried a crop of legumes, profitable results will ensue. The nitro- 
bacterine of Prof. Bottomly, of London, and the nitrogen of Dr. Kuhn, 
of Munich, now on the market, have both in special cases been sliecessfuL 
Ml. A. D. Hull, in a letter to the London ^‘Times,’’ states ihat as a 
lesult of two years’ trials at Eothamsted Experiment Station the inocula- 
tion of seed and soil has nothing to recommend it. Conditions are 
diiferent in Katal as the greater part of the land has never grown 
iegumes and cannot therefore coiitain the nodule organisms. I ‘re- 
peatedly examined the , yellow lupins (Lupinm luteus) whicli were 
ploughed down for green manure. The seed had been inoculated, but 
I failed to find nodules in the roots or nodule organisms in the roots. Dr. 
Schultz: at his farm at Lupitz obtained very good crops after inoculating 
end ploughing down lupins, and this practice initiated by him is now 
known as tlie Lupitz method. It has been very successful on the light 
sandy soils of Germany. 

The relation between the supply of organic matter in the soil and 
the rate of nitrification is a subject which deserves close investigation. 

Of the imported grasses now grown on the farm I find that Paspahim. 
Idialaids, (A)cI\sfoot, axid Italian promise well. At present good 

stools of these grasses are in evidence. Bahama grass (Oynoden dociylon) 
is worthy of a trial both as a fodder grass and for lawns and close swards. 
I have niade some observaiions and collected some facts relative to the 
Iiabitat, mode of growdh, and development of some of the native grasses, 
and Iiave in hand the investigation of the influence of veldt burning on 
the quality, botanical composition, and durability of tlie herbage. 

The kindly co-operation of all the other members of the staff has. 
aided me not a little in carrying on my work. 
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An-alytical Laboratory, 

111 the inteTYal elapsing between the departure of our late Analyst^ 
Mr. A. Pardj', who has talcen up an appointment in Scotlanc% and the 
arrival of his siioeessor^ Mr. W. E. S'. LadeJb the division has been in- 
debted to the Government Chemist^ Durban., for an exaininatioii of 
samples, of which an immediate analysis was required. Buyers of wattle 
bark are very generalh' adopting the practice of purchasing on an 
analyLical return, and this work now bulks laiigely in the routine of the 
Laboratory. In response to nninerons enquiries for average tannin con- 
tentsy the following table reflects the results of examinations completed 
during the past season. It will be noted that the coast wattle is at little 
or no disadvantage when compared witli that from the midlands of Natal, 
which fact, when connected with the very promising growhh of plantations 


skojiiing piu^centage of Tannin contained in various samples of Wattle Bark 
submitted for analysis. 


Northern 

Districts 

Midlands 

Coast 

Zululand 

Eastern 

T ransvaal 


2S"22 

29*02 

25*44 

28*02 

28 42 

30 23 

29*35 

35*02 

30*63 

29*90 

30*75 

2:;*6i 

35*07 

32*15 

3 1 *00 

25*31 

41*94 

37*68 

36*63 

35 * 7 <> 

3809 

'36*42 

37*41 

37*04 

35 * 5 ^ 

! 34*40 

33*95 

■ 35*55 ■ 

35*39 
34 *H 

33 73 

33*56 

28*71 

25*09 

33 *S 6 

33*56 

3^*03 

22*80 

36’ 25 

35 '96 

33 '46 
3139 

31*44 

27*20 

29*38 

37*54 

367 


ty t 28*22';'': 

3264 

32'29 

.'v;y' 34 ‘ 44 ^ 

367 ; 

Averages. 
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lit Mount Edgecombe and Winkel Spruit^ should aford a stimulus to 
planting in this belt. Of 34 samples of bark from the midlands^ 13 
have shown a tannin content exceeding 35 per cent.^ which should be 
regarded as a minimum for mature and carefully conserved crops. One 
sample^ substituted by the Town Hill Wattle Co.^ gave a return of 41*94 
per cent. It is suggested that;, when feasible;, bark from, branches and 
younger wood be separately handled;, as its presence in a sample submitted, 
for vaiuaticn has frequently reduced the average content to an unsatis- 
factory figure. 

Crown Forests. 

The Chief Forest Officer^ Mr. G. H. Davies^ reviews operations dur- 
ing the past month in our Crown Forests in the following report: — ■ 

^"'One result of East Coast Fever is a great activity in fencing: a 
permanent improvement that must benefit the Crown forests even if not 
aetiiallv put up on forest boundaries. When fencing is required on the 
latter the department is usually called upon to share the costj and 
thongh Government property is exempt from such an obligation— which 
would obviously impose a serious burden npon the Colony- — it is, in the 
case of permanent forest re serve»s, desirable to agree when funds are 
available. N’othing else will stop cattle entering bush in winter/ and to 
obtain revenue from impounding is but making the best of a bad joh 
Fencing will not stop illicit wattle-cutting, but it makes it more difficult 
and assists in the capture of the thieves, and immensely aids the Crown 
Foresters— with their vast areas in charge— in controlling timber-felling 
operations. " ' y m 

With regard to timber, purchasers are inereasing and there is every 
evidence that if transport became plentiful the trade would revive rapidly. 
I think the indications ai'e in favour of wholesale work, which is, of 
course, far more in harmony with forest conservation than the desultory 
demand of the small sawyer. A. quarter of the value is allowed to the 
purchaser of a whole section certainly, but then the purchaser in return 
takes all the marked timber in it, good and bad, and so clears the section 
thorougbly. If the Forester does his duty in such a case, the section 
should be left in the best condition for regeneration so as to produce a 
better crop of timber tfian before. 

I was assured lately by a practical business man engaged in store- 
keeping. farming and wattle-plantihg that donkeys of good size axe better 
than nudes for transport and bush-work. He has gone in ♦for them, and 
says that each of his will do as heavy work as an ox and more quickly; 
besides which there is the advantage that, they will breed and so obviate 
the continual purchases to replenish stock necessitated by the use of 
mules. 

Hatives are now requiring wattles and poles for the ever-recurring 
erection of store and living, huts. In Zululand Forester Vanderwagen 
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reports the taking of 309 bundles from the Entiimeiii and Acting Forester . 
Buiitting 319 bundles from the Nkandhla and Qiideni forests, all without 
any payineiit into revenue. The result of this peniiission to cut free of 
diarge in Ci'own forest reserves as well as in Native reserves must be to give 
trouble in proportion to the length of time during wliich, it is allowed 
after land-settlement by the Delimitation Commission. A ‘’^prescriptive 
right"’’'— or a whole series of such — ^is being established to m.ake the term 
“forest reserve” meaninglesst 

Forester Meyer, of Liineburg, has been visiting the forests reserved as 
Crown forests on farms in the Northern Territories, and warning natives 
not to cut in same. At Ngomi a timber section is in process of being 
marked after a good search for a locality by Forester Foster: the most 
accessible parts of this forest having been destructively worked out years 
vago.': , 

The opening of marked sections for timber-working is of little 
piuctieal use perhaps just now, but at all events, it proves that we are 
willing to sell timber. There seems to be some misunderstanding on 
this point, one gentleman lately complaining that the Natal Crown 
forests were not “open.” As a matter of fact there are not only marked 
sections in iiiimerons forests, but we are willing to mark others in any 
Crown forest, bearing sufficient timber to be worth a timber merchants 
eriterprise, in the Colony on receipt of a business-like proposition. The 
latter, however, does not include wild-eat schemes requiring the Depart- 
ment to give long credit and all sorts of concessions, with the certainty 
of endless trouble in maintaining control of people “working a dead horse.” 
Neither does a business proposition cover the marking of remote bushes 
for tlie selection of a dozen trees by a person — ^European or native — wisli- 
ing to put in a little spare time at it: for such there are marked sections 
open at the principal forests, where the Forester can .supervise without 
iddiiig d^^ journey to do so. Let a man, however, after examining 

a forest in a responsible way, offer to buy all trees marked in it, good 
and bad as they eoine, at the very reasonable rates in Proclamation 5S of 
1903, and it is worth while marking in any forest, bowevcr distant from 
a station. The cost of such a section may be from two linndred pounds, 
but I have no doubt but that you would be willing to allow payment in 
instalments provided that proper security was offered. To such timber- 
working all the Crown forests of Natal are “open.” 

I feuxopose that our hushes present as great a mixture of species as 
any in the' world — ^whieh is one of the obstacles to the thorough clearing 
, of the sections. Nevertheless there is generally a predcminant tree in 
every part of hvery forest, usually yellowwood, but sometimes ironwood, 
sneezewood and so forth. The trees other than yellowwood are mostly 
id.eiitifiil in small areas'of a bush, however, and thus it is inconsistent 
with good forestry to attempt To meet a demand for any special kind of 
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timber. The Dierchant iiuist be prepared to take all sorts as they come, 
and do the sorting out for different markets himself. 

Forester Purser remarks upon tlie thick growth of young sneezewoods 
on the upper side of the ingelabantwana Forest, near Bnlwer, and. Forester 
Foster apon tiie profusion of the Ngomi ‘^Svaterwood;’^ seedlings in one 
part of that forest, where biiek were thinning them in the best possible 
manner. Forester Fernando notes the quantities of the sweet-scented 
yellow flow^ers of the climber Senecio fUltoicleSf in the Idntkazeiri near 
Eiverside, which he has also seen as a rapid verandah climber. Should 
plants be required of this or any other wiki species— herb, shrub or tree 
' — Ins address is Eiverside, FTatal-Cape Eailway.''^ CUeniaiis 

hrachiata — our wild, clematis* — is another pretty creeper now in flower. 
Forester Fernando sold another lot of 100 indigenous transplants during 
tlie month. Forester Foster took an interesting photograpli of the flowers 
of the Bush Willow (Oomh'eium. haumi)^ a copy of which I sent to 
you. 

Forester Symons states tlnit the large troops of eland are now break- 
ing up into s.mall groups. He' considers that one of the Berg passes into 
Basutoland might be passable to them, but that the i*ains have not Tinieh 
affected the barriers made by the Basutoland Government. I am now 
requesting him to report upon the alleged scattering of the eland liy the 
ealf-hunts of last year, but should think that siiclx a result would liave 
been noticed before tliis. You will remember that he was conscious of 
tlie possibility at the time, and that he moderated the .hunting in con- 
sequence. ' 

Both Forester Foster, of Ngomi, and Forester Masoii^ of ‘ Preston, 
Mooi Eiver, note the great activity of bees during March — due, as the 
former says, to the necessity of making up for time lost during the heavy 
rains. The latter quotes a curious native belief about baboons: tliat tliey 
tie cobs to the long hair of their chests in order to increase their carrying 
capacity when plundering a mealie field! Forester Mason has l)ccn try- 
ing to find out where the natives buy the traps tliey set all over tlie 
bushes, but the local storekeepers eannot remember. 

Forester Moller reports a plague of caterpillars at ISIormandien, de- 
structive to the veldty which is in places black with them. Locusts are 
not inentioned in the March reports,^ I hear of a large swarm 
settling on the dSTgomi Forest trees, and 1 am asking Forester Foster for 
further details. Foresior Green, at Kgoya, Zululand, reports the passage 
of hundreds of locust birds towards the Lower TJmfolosi — circnmstaniinl 
evidence of the plague existing over there. 

Forester Ohilvers had a case of heavy timber felling on Crown lands 
by a European who supposed it was part of his farm and pleaded guilty. 
The Magistrate, however, refused a conviction, but the land has been 
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Bhowii to be Crown land. Other contraventions of Proclamation 58 of 
1903 have been nninerons but not serious. 

Forester Purser reports the honour of visits to Ms station of the 
Principal Under Secretary and the Postmaster-General. The foriner ex- 
pressed hiraself pleased with the MarutvShwa h'^orest, and I wish that he 
could have seen some of the more heavily timbered forests^ such as tim 
Impetyene or the Xalingena. 

Weather rejDorts are nearly all of rain^ though not so heavy as in 
February. The exceptions are at Imbizana, in Alfred,, and Empangenij 
in Ziiliiland^, where it was dry. At Giaiitls Castle a storm washed out 
trout and seale-feli in the BxishinaiFs Biver. 

Afeorestatiok. 

The Chief Afforestation Officer^ Mr. Stayner, furnishes an interesting 
itinerary of a Journey through Southern Zuliilaud., undertaken in eon- 
nect ion with inspection duties and the reservation of forests in the Port 
Dumford area for a general scheme of settlement in that district. 

'‘On Friday, 19th Mnrch,, I left Maritzbnrg by the Greytown Hoad,, 
aaici. reached New lianover the same night, ealhng at GoodalFs Clate 
Cordeux), at York, to purchase seed if possible. I found the gardens^ 
which used to be the best in the midlands, an overgrown wilderness, but 
with niany good species extant. Gedrus rleodara.. of wliicli I hoped to ob- 
tain seed, has been swamped in the struggle for existence, and only dwarfed 
specimens remain. Of Araucarias, A. lirasUiensis is immediately avail- 
able and A. coo'kii -will be later. Seed of Pin us pcdnstris is also ripe and 
papers requesting authority to purchase will be submitted to you in due 
eoiirst?. Quite a number of other kinds of trees were seeding, but seed 
is either on hand Iiere or can be purchased from Europe at rates that local 
people would not care to collect foi. 3n roiiie at two mum I pavssed 
throiigiv I was asked to identify plants and trees. The next day I 
reached Greytown and then Tvrantzkop. Here I found a nice lot of trees 
grown from transplants supplied by the Department in 1904 and plantad 
Ay Mr. NewraarelL On the jB2nd T rode to IJntunJambili and froiii there 
on to the Tiigela, v'liieh I crossed at ‘\Iicldle Drift, and at night reached 
Nkomo. The next (lay I pushed to Empandlilani rm Si])ude:Mi and the 
Nkandlila Forest. At the Nkandhla Magistracy the Clerk of Court asked 
for a supply of trees for the Government Buildings there, which I informed 
him could be sent if application was made through the usna] channel. 
The day following I reached Saunders’ farn^, Adakbuilt. He has a very 
hne property, and I went thoroughly over liis plantations with him.. 
Tliey are' extensive and he is v/orking them on the riglit lines, though they 
have been sadly neglected by the previous owne^’. By Thursday T was 
at Melmoth and on. Friday at Eshowe, where I stayed till the evening,, 
and then rode to Evutsheni in the moonlight. My horse, owing to the* 
hnyg Journey through the Nkwaleni Valley., was not capable of a long 
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trek this day. On Saturday I arrived at Messrs. Hudson and l/yilliams^" 
fariii at Mtimzini. Their tree-planting does not appear to have met with 
a large measure of success; fired by the example of tlie Campbell planta- 
tions at Mt. Edgecombe they are very keen on wattle planting. I have 
persuaded them to carry out tentative experiments only^ UvS I think success 
somewhat hypothetical. At Empangeni black wattles have failed. From 
Mtinming by the courtesy of Inspector George^ of the Hatal Police^ I was 
pi'ovided with a guide and went through the afforestation reserve west of 
the line and crossed the Umhlatuzi at the lower drift and reached' 
Emp'irigeni the same night.*'/ 

Startmg from Port Durnf ord Station on Friday^ 2nd inst., I struck 
straight for the coast and beyond the spot marked Kraal Hill (on which 
I could not fiiid the beacon indicated as placed by Altern), and over the 
hill came immediately on typical ^^IJmdonP’ (Eugenia cor daia) ^ swamp- 
l)usli, the predominent species being mixed with ''’Unisengabusi” 
(Oussonia sp.), '•'TTnihlahla'^ (Sideroxijlon inerme)^ ^Hmfogafoga^^ (not 
identifLed), “IJmgwonva'''' (Oclina caffra), "^^Eboqua^b (Barrmgtonia race- 
rnosa), and '^'Kokalilu''” {Tahernaemontana ventricosa) ; the bush extends 
towards the IJmlalazi mouth, widening considerably as it nears the river. 
Leaving for Saturday the examination of the wide end of this bush, I 
proceeded coastward/ past a square hut belonging to a native^ Matwa by 
namej and for a time found sparse stunted specimens of ‘■‘’Umhuhiu” 
{TricMlia emeiica) , interspersed with plants of f^Wild Medlar’b (Fan- 
gueria eduKs), P^TTmdakaan^^ ( dirndiata) and, ^^Umsinsi’^ 
(ErijEirma caffra) . Hear the coast the bush thickens and is made up 
of many species,, the foregoing^ excluding those mentioned as forming 
the 'Uindoni Swamp, are represented by ''Tsikupa’^ (Kauspia fJoribimda) , 
^‘Ipahla'’ (Brachglama discolor), ‘^•Makaya'’ (apparently a species of 
Mimusops not unlike HJmnweba’’ (M. caffra, the Ped Milk wood), 
“ITmnquai'^ (Celastrus iiediculaHs) ^ Bhxis. sp., ^^TJmquoquana^’ (Olero- 
dendron gladornm)^ "'•'EfaanP’ (not identified), and ^"^Inkamaga’^ 
{Stnditda augiista). This latter is not present in sufficient quantity to 
be worth exploitation for fibre as on the Soiith Const. At the littoral 
edge of the forest Phyliea takes possession and Just above high water mark 
an Iporaea asserts itself. is plen w.ithin the 

bush and ‘^‘^Hluhlnr’’^ armada) is prevsent;^^^^ from this 

eliinber the natives work rustic chairs and tables that are hawked in the- 
towns. I reached tlie coast opposite the wreck and then after an examina- 
tion of the coast line of bilsh northwards struck inland and reached the rail- 
way at 109 mile post. The bush near this is an extensive one and runs 
K.B. from the line and is unapproachable in many parts owing to swamps, 
and is. as far as a hasty inspection allows me to say, TJmdoni. It is full 
of monkeys. Natives have been cutting timber, poles and wattles in the 
coast strip and also in the IJmdoni bush, and in the one near 109 mile 
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j)Ost have cut steps iip some of the trees on wliieli Lyer)]iods and Aiigrje- 
oiiiiis are growing in order to obtain them for iiiedieinai use. Walking to 
Mtimzini by the railway Ime^ as far as the failing liglit allowed^ i noted 
tliat by the 1^-00 rise and fair there is a belt of IJnidoni busig and. also 
that near 105 mile post at the bridge is a strip consisting of 'iEsi'ubo’’ 
'{Fictis sp.) and '‘Ebcqiia"^ {Barringtonia mcemosa), the former being 
' predomiiient. 

Here and there along the line are plants of Strychm^ tlie 

seed of wdiich are so deadlyy though the pulp is relished by the Bantu 
races wherever the plant grows. The second day I cro>SBed the Cmlalazi 
in a boaf above the ^^ATcerna’^ (Oyperas natalensis) bed and found the 
busli to consist of '‘Tirnlolwa''*^ (Hibisciis Hliaceus) and ''‘''IInlungallla■nzi^^ 
{Acacia caff ray iie^dT the water’s edge, and of ^Alkakaya’’ ancl'"Tr.mdd- 
kaan/^ with here and there a large ^^TJnigwenyai’^ integrally. Having no 
bush knife or axe I was unable to penetrate far, the undergrowth being 
very thick, and rowed up the river, landing at intervals of about a quarter 
of a mile, and, except that the Hibiscus and Aeaeia dropped out, no 
change of species seemed to occur. About three-quarters of a mile from 
the mouth of the river I tied up the boat and went through the dunes and 
came on to the end of the bush first examined on Friday, and found it 
to have changed somewhat in eharaeter, being more of a saline type^ 
^^TJmdoni''V still being present, but '^‘^Efubo’^ and ^‘■'Eboqiia^^ predominating. 
Froiii this forest I proceeded to the shore, passing ITtulela'’s kraal, and 
took up my examination of the belt of bush wliich wois a continuation of 
that seen the previous day ; it is similar and rather weak in places. All 
the lands between the patches of bush have a good number of I'lTIahF^ 
(Eyphaem crinUa) on them, but the old stems are being rapidly destroyed 
by their use in the manufacture of ‘^TTsuya’^ palm wine, l^lenty of seeds 
of this species of palm, which are valuable as vegetable ivor 3 y 
available, but ever}' stem tapped for its sap reduced . the quantity, and of 
course prevents the natural regeneration which occiUTed prior to the 
wholesale destruction now taking place. 

In the absence of the Chief Aftorestat ion Officer on diity 3 ,’ his as- 
sistarit, Mr. db R. 11. Ihffe, reports in connection \vith aflhresff^ work 
at Oedara 

‘‘The main work has been preparing and planting of the remaijiiug 
50 acres on the hill-side witli black wattle. The young plants are now 
shewing well above ground, and promise to get a good liokl before the 
vvoTiter frosts set in. 

Every alternative lino in E. inacmrhycay E, pohja-nBimia-^ B. lipmi- 
phJohy and E, Imcoxylon sections have been felled and the poles stacked 
on the on of the plantations. Several young plantations have been 

■■ ".hoed, bh '■'■b..;;b„:; b;.!;-':, b'';,:’'^:";-; b;,:';' bbbt':;,>bv::''t' : '.'':.^'lb 

A belt of seventeen lines of A, melanoxyhn, with a total of 
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plants^ lias been planted along the boiindaiies of the new area fenced for 
afforestation, 

A section of about half an acre of wattles was stripped for experi- 
lueiital purposes, lioiigh frames with movable sections were erected on 
wliich the bark was hung to dry. 

The ten students allotted to this section of the Department for the 
month have had instruction in various work, including felling, stripping, 
planting out, potting, hedge-making, etc. A collection of trees has been 
set aside in the ISTurseiy, with labels beaming the botanical and vernacular 
names, for the benefit of the students in classifying the different species, 
and some of them were not slow in availing themselves of it, as you will 
notice by the results of the examination held on the last day of the month, 
papers of which have been submitted to jmu previously. 

Tlie hedge of Pinus halepensis in front of the farm nianager’s house 
has been rooted out and replaced by one of GalUtris amtralis (Oyster 
Bay pine), which should in a short time be a great improvement on the 
original. 

Assistant Tarboten left Cedara on 25th for Eiiipangeiii, where 
he takes up his duties as forester in the place of Forester Clark, ^rlio has 
resigned his position in the Department. 

storms have been experienced during the month and 
nasty washes have occurred in newly planted land on the side of Main 
Avenue. Drains have been deepened and others will be constructed to 
carry off all flood water. 

The maximum temperature registered in the Kursery was 88 degs. 
and the minimum 46 degs., tlie means being 74 degs. and 53 degs. 
'.respectively. 

A ease of fenee-outting has occurred at the back of farm, the par- 
ticulars of which were reported to you earlier in the month. I understand 
that legal proceedings are now in progress and there is ever 3 thope of the 
cniipidt b^iiig brought to account shortly. 

Central Expeeiment Farm. 

The results from an early crop of potatoes planted to determine the 
relative value of blood-meal as prepared at the (xoyernment Abattoir by 
Mr. Merritt have been submitted and afford useful information. 

Eight plots, each of an area of a qiiarter acre, were planted in 
Oetobeit on the hill-sides b the garden wnth sprouted cut tubers of 
Dp-to-date Yairiety. The manures, as by the following table, 

were placed in the drills and lightly eovered witli soil by means of the 
anti-elog weeder before the sets were planted. Each two manure plots 
were separated by two unmanured rows to better define the results. , llie 
crop was liarvested during the last week of January. ^ 
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MANURE EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES (BLOOD MEAL). 

Yield of Marketable 
Manures, Potatoes. 





lbs, 

Border ^ Plot = 

6 Rows— 

-No Manure ... ... 

612 

Plot 1. = 

12 Rows. 

TOO lb. Complete v.^Tobacco) Fertiliser 

2, 100 

Ida) 

2 

No Manure ... ... ... 

210 

II 

1 2 ,, 

50 lb, Higfh-grade Superphosphate 

U513 


2 „ 

No Manure ... ... .. ... 

174 

Ill, 

12 .. 

50 lb H.G. Super, 25 Ib. Potash Chloride 

2, 140 

„ in.(a) 

2 ,, 

No Manure 

236 

,. IV. 

12 ,, 

50 ib, H G. Super, 25 lb Blood Meal (Sun dried) 

U390 

iv.(«) 

2 . 

No Manure ... ... ... 

207 

V, 

12 ■ 

50 lb. H.G! Super, 25 lb. Potash, 25 lb. Blood Meal ... 

2,063 

V. (0 


No Manure .. 

224 

VL 

12 ,, 

25 lb Potash, 25 lb. Blood Meal (Sun dried) " ... 

1,264 

VYp) 

2 ,, 

No Manure 

201 

.. VIL 

12 ,5 

50 lb. Blood Meal i) (Sundried 

1,185 

VIL(a) 

2 

No Manure ... ... ... 

144 

.. VI 11. 

12 5. 

50 lb. Blood Meal (.2^ (Kiln dried) 

1,267 

VIIl.u/ 

2 

No Manure 

2t6 

Border, h Plot, 

6 11 

No Manure 

5 m 


WUBNEN Irrigation Station. 

From this centre .i.ave been received the season's resuitB of a series 
of experiments in iiie cailtivation of hieerne^ which supply answers to* 
a number of qiieries received through the post during the past year from 
planters. ' ; 

MANURF: and CULTIVATIOxN .—lucerne, 190S-9. 

Plots iijo of an acre. Planted y-j'-oO. Yield in lbs. per acre., dry 'iveight. 


; Plot" 

Treat- 

ment 

Manures 

■- , . 

Quantity and Dates Harvested 

Total 

16-10-08 

26-11-08 

i 

2S-I2-OS ' 

5 2-09 

17-309 




lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. : i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Border 

C. - 

— 

420. 

S¥> 

480 

420 

. 1 

33® 

2,190 

, 39 

C. M. 

Super. 390 lbs , Pot- 









ash 150 lbs. ... 

780 

1,410 

0 

00 

fO 

1,230 

930 

5.73®" 

40 

C. M. 

Super. 390 Ib.s. 

1,020 

1,470 

1,290 

i,o8q 

8io 

5.670 

v: .4'V: ■, 

■:C.— 


450 

660 

75 ^ 

600 

45® 

2,910 

42 

C."''M. 

Potash 150 lbs. ... 

■; 270- 

510 

780 

840 

690 

3^9®^^ 

■■■ 43' 


Slag- 390 lbs, ... 

600 

750 

750 

780 

, 57®' ' 

3.450 

■ :44, 

,.G. — 

— 

300 

630 

930 

690 

54® 

3,090 

■ '45/,": 

• C. M,. 

Bone Dust 390 lbs. 

510 

750 

S40 

630 

480 

.3,210 

VV46' - 

C. M. 

Lime 990 lbs. 

600 

570 

7S0 

510 

420 

2,SSo 


' ' — 

' — 

390 

420 

720 

660 

600 

2,790 

4S 

C.— 

— 

330 

690 

870 

690 

630 

3,210' 

49 

' xM., 

Super. 390 lbs, ... 

1,050 

1, 800 

2,580 

2,220 

1,500 

9^35® 

50 

C. M. 

, 390 lbs ... 

960 

U530 

2,280 

2,310 

1,590 

8,670 

5^ 

I — AX. 

Slag 390 lbs. ... 

750 

780 

1,200 

960 

Sio 

4,500 

5-2 


390 lbs. 

480 

U050 

960 

' , 870' . 

93® 

4>m® 

53 

i 

V ■' • 

5^0 

450 

570 

480 

33® 

'■2,340- 

54 



■ ■■■'570, - 

660 

450 

390 

39® 

2,460 

554"! 


Bone Dust 390 lbs 

630 

' 660 

660 

450 ; 

' 420' . 

' 2,820 

56 

;C. M,; 

390 lbs. ! 

570 

570 

75° 

■„ 570 "y 

,,,':5i'®. 

■■.''2)97®/' 

"S7'.,v:| 


' | 

330 i 

\ ■ /.-.I 

510 

630 

480 

360 

■„;2,:'3:to: 

Border 




'540 ' 

660 

0 

00 

360 

0 

VO 

T 
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DISTANCE OF PLANTING AND DRAINAGE SECTION.— LUCERNE. 


Plots half an acre. Planted Yield in. Ihs. per acre ^ dry weight. 


Plots 

Distances 

Quantity and Dates Harvested. 

Total 

for 

Sub- 

Plots 

Total 

for 

Plots 

15-io-oS 

1 

1 9- 1 1-08 21-1 2-08 

1 

19-2-09 

1-3-09 

7-4-09 

lbs. 

8ro 

1,122 

870 

i Undrained 

A < Tile Drains 
( Stone Drains 

j 1 1- feet 1 
j* Rows j 

lbs. 

S76 

1 .158 
1,140 

lbs, 

1,470 

3 > 35 - 

i,8b6 

lbs. 

1,^46 

25334 

1,824 

lbs. 

1,560 

1,770 

1 5590 

I 302 
L320 

1, 146 

lbs. 

1 , 260 
;,62o 
L 392 

, 

lbs. 

7 423 ;' 
ID.356 
8,682 

lbs. 

26,460 

1 Undrained 

B «; Tile Drains 
( Stone Drains 

1 2 feet \ 

j* Rows i 

45 ^ 

528 

516 

1,026 

930 

822 

966 

SS2 

738 

' 

1,176 

1,206 

960 

79S 

1 ,008 
S46 

5'724 
5874 
5 028 

16.626 

I 

( Und rained 

C < Tile Drains 
{ Stone Drains 

[ I foot j 

1 Rows j 

1 

600 

894 

846 

I > 39-2 
1,482 

: 

1.314 

1 ,416 
1,266 

I 14806 
' 1,896 
1,638 

[1,764 

LS30 

L572 1 

i 

912 

1,428 

I, r 22 

7.78S 1 

8.946 i 

7.S96 24630 

( Undrained 

D • Tile Drains 
( Stone Draiins 

1 Broad- j 
cast 

1 • 

! 

8io 

1 ,068 

1^038 

1,746 ! 

■ 2 j 35 - 

1,866 

1,644 

1,716 

I , S 1 S 

1 

2,208 

2,460 

i, 74 <^ 

I, 812 i 

12,364 

I I , 482 

i 

i 9^4 i 

11,296 

|i,o8o 

i 

95144; 

11,256 

9,024 29424 


LUCERNE.— QUANTITIES OF WATER EXPERIMENT. 

Plots 1 1 ofanacrey sow'i 2jy-oyy in 24 drills 12 in. apart, with rj Ids seed to the acre. 
Resali obtained from, middle 12 ro w$ of each plot, in Jhs , per acre, dry weight. 


Plot 

15-10-08 

1 9- 1 1-08 

21-12-08 

25-1-09 

10-3-09 

Total 

Quantities of Water 

-if; 


lbs. 

lb.$. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



Border 

600 

750 

660 

540 

510 

3.060 

■ ■ ■ , .None'"''.'' ■ 

1 

2,040 

2,550 

2,220 

2,100 

1,860 

10,770 

None 


2 

1,890 

2,610 

2,280 

2,190 

1,980 

10:950 

2 in. every month 

' ' ' 

3 . 

1,470 

2 . 55 ° 

2,370 

2,040 

1.770 

10,200 

2 in. every fortnight 










, 4 

' 5 , 

2,100 

D950 

2,940 1 

35210 

2,850 

2,940 

2,400 

2,820 

2,190 

25430 

12,480 

I335O 

2 in" 'every week"" 

4 in. every month 

5erphos 
ioride 0 
acre. 

6 

2,010 

3*330 

2,970 

2 r 730 

2,370 

13,410 

4 in. every fortnight 










ai m X* ■' 

A 

1 >950 

3*030 

3,130 

17890 

1,740 

10,740 

4 in. ever}^ week 

XX ^ 








Si'S ' 

' ''8 : 

1,980 

2,880 

2,670 

2,460 

3,310 

12,300 

6 in. every month 

CO CO 

''' " 9 "> 

2,100 

00 

2,640 

3,340 

U 530 

I 1 ,460 

6 In. every fortnight 


10 

2,520:'''' 

3*750 

355^0 

3,o6q 

2,820 

15,660 

6 in. every week 
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LUCERNE.— VARIETY EXPERIMENT. 

Planted in drills 12 in. apart. Plots .i]i$ acre. 24. ratios in. each plot. 

. ^4 uaricties of 6 ro%m each. Yield in lbs. per acre ^ dry weight. 


Plots 

■ 

Varieties 

Ouantitie.s and Dates of Harvesting 

Totals 

00 

0 

6 

19 - 1 1-08 

31 - 13 - 0 S 

r -2 09 

17 - 3-09 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

Turkestan 

300 

405 

420 

345 

270 

1 , 74 ® 

■ 1 

Hardy ; 

.345 

615 

1,065 

930 

B 55 

3,810 

\ 

Poitou 

360 

540 

1 , 47 ® 

1 , 1 10 

915 

4^395 

i 

Province 

405 

600 

915 

855 

690 

3,465 

1 

1 Turkestan 

345 

45 ® 

45 ® 

39 ® 

255 

1,890 

I 

1 Hardy 

4 S 0 

645 

B 155 

1,020 

855 

4 j 155 

"" j 

Poitou 

420 

585 

810 

660 

7®5 

3 ,i 8 o 

I 

Province 

585 

7®5 

I 065 1 

9+5 

1 , 05 ® 

4 » 35 ® 

j 

; Turkestan 

270 

■ ■ 1 

480 1 

1 ' 48 ® 

■ 3+5 

210 ! 

H 755 

13 1 

1 Hardy ' ■ 

33 ® 

810 

! 1 , 200 ' 

1, 080 

1,065 

4,485 


1 Poitou 

375 

600 

i 690 

5 S 5 

57 ® 

2,820 

( 

I' Province' 

!• ■ 45 ® 

825 

! 975 

! 

870 

765 

3.8^5 


17 . 


18 <: 


Manures per Acre 


( 390 ibs. Bone Dust 
j' 150 lbs. Ch. Potash 


( 390 lbs. Super, 

150 lbs. Ch. Potash 


! 390 lbs. Slag” 

[ T 50 lbs. Ch. Potash 


H-; 


Turkestan 

Hardy 

Poitou 

Province 


:Tu'!,kestan 
^ ^ Hardy 

l i Poitou 
Province 


300 

4 S 0 

5^5 

510 


570 

690 

660 

720 


f Turkestan 
Province 


2S5 

390 

345 

420 


5 -S. 

720 

645 

690 


300 

405 

330 

45 «> 


Turkestan 

I-lardy 

Poitou 

Province 


270 

510 

540 

495 


Turkestan 

Hardy 

Poitou 

Province 


330 

405 

390 

375 


600 

735 , 

705 

82s 


555 
I, no 
1,170 
735 


540 

810 


735 


465 

930 

1,140 

960 


420 

C035 

1,080 

645 


405 

705 

615 

690 


28 c 
810 

H035 

600 


3»5 

5 S 5 

540 

570 


2,130 

4»i25 

4,470 

3,210 


2,070 

3,210 

2,863 

3H05 


7 S 0 lbs. Bone Dust 
150 lbs. Ch. Potash 


)■ No Manure 


375 

B 55 

*,065 

840 


225 

735 

>035 

690 


540 

720 

5 B 5 

660 


435 

B095 

1^155 

75 ® 


39 ® 

450 

465 

540 


j Turkestan 
( i Province 


300 

360 

330 

3^5 


375 

465 

390 

465 


45 ® 

675 

645 

5^5 


390 

990 

,035 


285 

900 

76 s 


70s I 630 


1,965 

3,660 

4,275 

37765 


1,920 

4,215 

4,080 

3,240 


( 780 lbs. Super 
j'i 5 o lbs. Ch . Potash 


^ 780 lbs. Slag 
" 150 lbs. Ch. Potash 


420 

630 

58s 

555 


300 

510 

465 

495 


45 ® 

510 

45 ® 

465 


360 

435 

405 

39 ® 


270 

4 S 0 

360 

435 


1,890 

2,670 

2 , 55 ® 

2,55® 


1.755 

2,250 

H 935 

2,070 


390 lbs. Bone Dust 
300 lbs. Ch. Potash 


390 ibs. Super. 

300 lbs. Ch. Potash 


4 inches every fortnight, unless heavy rains experienced, 1 Water 
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LUCERNE —VARIETY EXPERIMENT— 


r. 


Quantities and Dates of Harvesting- 





Varieties 






T otals 

Manures per Acre 

OJ 

s 

15-10-08 

19 i r-08 

31-12-08 

r-2-09 

17-3.09 


! 

20 <' 

( 

Turkestan 

Hardy 

Poitou 

Province 

210 

255 

240 

300 

255 

420 

390 

420 

615 

525 

315 

345 
600 
480 
■ -^^5 

240 

540 

435 

■■ 450.1 
[■■ ! 

1,470 

2,430 

2,040 

1,890 

1 390 lbs. Slag 
f 300 lbs. Ch. Potash 

i ' 

I " 

i , 


WiKKEL Spruit Experiment Farai. 

Advertisements appearing in the local Press for large quantities of 
ground or monkey nuts have led to numerous enquirers as to metliods of 
cultivation, yields and costs of production. The following report from 
our coast station is sufficiently encouraging to warrant the extensive 
adoption of this legume as a staple. The variety was an improved type 
recently imported from Florida and is very superior in yield and char- 
acter to the local strains under native cultivation. 

From lS-25ths of an acre 2,389 Ihs. of dry nuts were obtained, an 
average of 3,307 Ihs. per acre. 

The actual cost of ploughing, harrowing, seed, weeding, banking up, 
digging, picking np, bagging, drying, sacks and manures amounted to 
£8 14s. 7d. per acre. 

The nuts if sold at 8s. per sack of 70 ibs’. would return £18 16s. per 
acre or a nett profit of £10.1s. 5d. per acre. 

The variety planted were large Floridas, and these are being sold ai 
present date for 123. per sack of 70 lbs. to 80 ibs. in Maritzburg. 

As in the ease of other leguminous crops at this centre, the manures 
did not prove of any special benefit, the no-manure plots giving a better 
average yield per acre than the manure, with a consequently possible re- 
duction of cost of cultivation. 

This may bo explained by the fact that these crops Avere grown on 
our old distance of planting maize sections, the land being uniformly 
manured for the past three seasons, and some residues would be available. 

GROUND NUTS. 


Planted ; Hanrested Plots of an acre. 


.'/Plots. '1 

; Manures,. ■ ' 

Gross 1 

.Plot-;,, 

Yields , 

. Dry 

'.Nuts':,'' 

per plot 

Yield 
Nut.s 
per acre 



lbs 

: " lbs;' 

lbs. 

„T.'; 

Superphosphate, loo Ib.s. per acre. 

1,190 

,''1.43:'' 

'■ 3 , 575 . '■ 

'. \2'/,.' . 

No manure. 

U. 3 b 4 :'./ 


''■3.825'/'^' 


Basic Slag, loo Jibs, per acre. 

/ ■ 1 , 095 ; 

149 

3 , 7^5 


1 Superphosphates, 200 Ib.s. per acre. 

,702 ., 

123 

3 »oSo 


i No. manure. 

759 

mo 

3 » 25 o 

6 '/■ 

Basic Slag, 200 lbs p^r acre. 

.7. 737 

qm 4 

3»350 
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G RO U N D N U TS -Contimied . 


Plots 

Manures 

Gross 

Plot 

Yields, 

Dry 
Nuts 
per plot 

Yield 
' Nuts 
per acre 

7 . i 

Superphosphate, 300 lbs. per acre. 

821 

RS 4 

3^850 

8 i 

No manure. j 

S77 

129 


, 9 ■ 

Basic Slag", 300 lbs. per acre. | 

780 

4 34 

3*350 

lO 

i Superphosphate 100 lbs,, and Potash 22 2-9th lbs. 





1 per acre. 

622 

108 

2,700 

li 

' No manure 

646 

129 

3,225 

12 

i Basic Slag 100 lbs., and Potash 22 2-9th lbs. p. acre 

756 

,1 24 ' 

3,100 

13 

Superphosphate 200 lbs., and Potash 44 4-9th lbs. 





I ' per acre. , 

69S 

1321 

3*300 

14 

i' No manure. , 

946 

162 

4*050 

15 

i Basic Slag 200 lbs., and Potash 44 4-9th lbs. p acre 

550 

121 

3*025 

16 

; Superphosphate 300 lbs , and Potash 66 2-3rd lbs 





j per acre 

547 , 

113 

2,825 ' 

17. 

! No manure. 

558 


3.075 

18 

! Basic Slag 300 lbs,, and Potash 66 2-3rd lbs p acre 

608 

129 

3*225' 


OlvTIONS. 

Owing to planting the onions on a low lying piece of rather swampy 
land and the very wet season, the crop was not nearly so good as last 
season^ nor were the tiihers as sound, 

From 1- 5th of an acre 1.236 lbs. of onions -were sold and 360 fbs. 
•giYen to pigs. 

The 1.236 lbs. sold realised £6 7s. lOd.., or an eqnivalent to £31 19s. 
■2d. per acre. In addition to the above 70 lbs. were replanted for seed. 

Considerations of space compel the retention of other data of interest 
from the orchards, dairy, poultry farm and apiary for a following issue. 

E. E. S.WEE, . 

Director^ Division of Agriculture and Eorestiw. 

Oentral Experiment Earm^ Cedara^ 

20th April, 1909. 


The size dose of medicine for stock varies according to the age and 
size of the animal and construction of the stomach. Animals having 
compound stomaelis, as cattle and sheep, require larger amounts than do 
those with simple stomachs. A cow -will need about twice a& much and a 
sheep one-third as much as a horse. A drop is about equal to a grain; a 
■teaspoon holds a fluid drachm; a dessert spoonful equals two draclmis; 
:a tablespoon holds' a fluid ounce; a wine glass holds about two fluid ounces;' 
a teacup holds from five to eight ounces; a tumbler holds from eight 
ounces to half a pint; and a pint contains twenty fluid ounces. — Agri- 
<iiiltural Journal, Western AustraClia; 
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Farm and Garden Notes. 


By Geo. Caktek, F.E.H.S. 


FAPiM WORK FOR MAY. 


Kow that the inaiiierojo varieties of the Highlands and the aiituinn crops 
of the midlands are ready for reaping^ or^ in the latter case^ perliaps^ 
already ieaped_y it is time to consider a few points which are likely to be 
of supreme importance during next spring and summer. Unless care in 
selection and storage is exercised now we are likely to be faced with a 
g7'eat scarcit}’ of good seed in the spring, chiefly owing to the scare iDo it 
^‘^White rot It is understood that the Govermnent intend to adopt 
very strict measures of examination of all imported seed^ far more strict 
than last year. The result of this will be tliat only a few inercliants will 
care to risk importing, as near]}' all imported seed is more or less infecled 
irith this same ''AUiite rot/'' French seed is proliably the worst of all. 
every lot we saw last season showing infection after bei.ng stored a suffi- 
cient time to allow of development of the spores. 

I may say candidly that I Iieartily welcome this action on tlie part 
of the Goyernment^ but not because I think we are going to keep out any 
disease (the scare has come ten years too late for that/ and the various 
diseases sehediiled are all over the Colcny^ a^^ indeed all over every 
other Colony in South Africa^, already), but because this restriction is 
going to teach ns that we can quite easily save nearly all the money we 
liave been sending oversea for so ni any years for imported seed. I am not 
going to contend that we can do without importing altogether. Ther^ 
may be times when it is requisite to get in really good new varieties from 
Europe, or when carelessness in selection has claused serious deterioration 
in seed here. But I have contended all along that the cliief cause of the 
serious deterioration of seed potatoes is simply carelessness in selection, 
)ind careless growing, and not iu the supposed fact that the potato will 
not naturalise perfecting and even in the best conditions is bound to 
deteriorate in, say, six or seven years. It will be worth while finding out 
the cause of failure, now that we arc cornered. First and foremost one 
comes to that worst fault of the Katal farmer — the craze for cheap seed, 
the biggest blunder, and vet the most general one, which any farmer can 
make. As long as he gets a seed potato at a cheap rate he cares, very 
little about the Size is quite immaterial. Purity 

and perfect maturaticn are of secondary consideration. Shape even does 
not matter. It must be cheap, and he must be able to plant an 
acre of potatoes for less than £5, manure included. This de- 
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maud lias caused iiuporters to import just wliat tlie deinaiKl is 
fiir — it AVili always iiave tliis effect — 'and some of the imported, 
seed wiiicli has come into the Colony in recent years has been 
worthless rubbish which would have been thrown to the pigs in England, 
dhis is what the faiMoer lias been buying as seed to triiprove his 

crops and io replace tvliai lie thought ivas worn out seed. Perhaps the 
same farmer has vriiliiigiy paid £50 at the same time for an Australian 
ram! Can't you see that (as an old ISForth of England saying has it) 
*Mic8 caiht breed lutsp and you can no more expect to get a really good 
crop of potatoes from poor seed than you can expect to get a pure bred 
Pe von from old Afrikander cattle. It does not pap anyone to import 
choice seed, because there is no demand for it. It costs more to produce 
it. It liiiist therefore he sold for more. It will produce niorc', but that 
is what one cannot, somehow, convince the farmer. 

blow this imported seed is supposed to last some five or six years. 
In most eases the farmer finds he cannot make it go so far as that; 
bastards get into it; the true shape vanishes; it deteriorates generally, 
and he must again import; more money wm*sted and sent oversea never 
t(v return. Yet I am sure that a little care in the handling of that 
potato crop would have resulted otherwise. The potato farmer in most 
countries, if he intends growing his owm seed, defines a certain few lines 
of liis crop and pvat dies that section with most jealous eyes. If the 
variety should throw white flowmrs, and he sees one with a blue tint, 
that one must eome out. If there is the slightest variation in shape or 
colour of leaf from the standard in any one plant that plant comes out 
at once. If, when a crop is lifted, any one root is of wrong shape that 
root is rejected. The sorting for seed is clone by the farmer himself, 
or a very capable deputy, and then this choice seed is put carefully away 
in boxes or trays until such time as required for replanting. In short, 
if the potato is expected to keep true, and of the highest cropping poAVer, 
it must have the same care and selection as any other seed crop; hut 
how few farniers Avill go to this amount of trouble. 

I think that Ave are going to cliseover that, Avith careful seleetion 
and exeliange of .^eed from cold to warmer and from Avarm to colder clis* 
triets, Ave are able to keep up the quality of our potatoes within the limits 
of South Africa. Men aauII arise AAdio Aviil make a speciality of seed grow- 
ing and make a name for themselves. Early varieties Avill he grown 
under irrigation in the warmer districts of the colony so as to produce 
seed ready for planting in the uplands in hTovemher. Mainerop varieties 
Will he found in certain districts to keep quite long enough -to plant 
again in the November folioAving the lifting; and so the Government, 
while seeming noAv to some people to he blocking the way, will be really 
making us more self-reliant and self-contained, and will be saving the 
‘Golony a great deal of unnecessary expenditure and waste. 
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In the mean time let each farmer who grows potatoes earefiilly re- 
serve and choose his seed from the present erop^ lest he should find later 
that good seed cannot be obtained at any price. 

Onions.— The last -sowing of mainerop onions should be made this 
Montli, both for the garden and farm^ so as to have transplants ready 
for early spring. Wliere the area to be sown is large^ seed may be put 
into the permanent drills^, nsing about four pounds to the acre. For 
liand weeding the drills may be twelve inches apart; for horse lioe the 
space should he thirty inches. 

The old, unnamed^ white flat variety is still the general favourite 
vitli growers ill the thorn country. Giant Eocea is the favourite in 
gardeiis^, and has also produced some excellent field crops near Maritz- 
biirg. I have recommended some growers to try the Danvers Australian 
Brown. This variety is not large, but is very hard skinned and keeps 
much better than any other. Onr greatest drawback in onion-growing 
is that we have not succeeded in producing a good keeper, perhaps be- 
cause oirr mainerop is reaped during the rainy season, when the bulbs 
are bound to be too full of sap. A few experiments in well-lmilt cuTing 
seeds would be very instructive. 

HOME GAEDEN. 

Activity here is getting to its lowest ebb for the season, and only 
small suceessional crops, to keep up supplies of quick-growing vegetables^ 
need now be put in. This is a good month for herbs of various kinds. 
Sowings may be made of Eadish,/Tnrnipp^^^^^^^ Peas, Spinach and 

Leeks. Many old gardeners in the midlands prefer this month ior the 
main crop of Peas, saying that if sown now the flowers develop early in 
/uigust, and thus escape the frost. Shallots and Horse Eadish should 
now be transplanted. Artichokes will be ripe (the Jerusalem variety), 
and may be dug just as required for cooking. 

Ill the flower garden successional sowing should be made of Mar- 
guerite. Carnations, Dianthus, Calendula, Candytuft, Phlox, Stocks and 
other items which will stand the frost. That glorious flower, the peren- 
nial Delphinium will bloom in October and November if sown now, in 
boxes, and put out in August. Sow Poppies for spring. 

You should now make arrangements for pruning next incnth and 
early and complete the preparation of ground for planting fruit 

trees if this is not already done. 


Sunshine, good bed and cleanliness are three important things in 
raising healthy calves. 
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EKChBmge ^iewiews^ 


WHAT OTHEES AEE THINKING AND DOING. 


A N" interesting paper on ‘^‘Milking Herds and Milk Eeeords,’^ whicli 
T.'as read by Mr. H. M. Everard at a meeting of an Englisli Farmers’ 
Club, is published in the Marie Lane Express oi i\iQ 1st March. Mr. 
Everard states that, in his opinion, the heaviest milkers are the Dutch 
and Crossbred Dutch on account of the long period during which they 
keep in milk. It is the animal that keeps in milk the greatest length of 
time that gets the best record, and not the animal that gives a large 
quantity for the first few weeks after calving and then dries of! quickly. 


WTth regard to the quality of milk, Mr. Everard states that in his 
experience the Dutch cows give equally as good milk as any other breeds, 
and, he adds, certainly more of it. He also points out the many advan- 
tages which are to be gained by keeping milk records. 


Colonel Pease, Inspector-General of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department, in the October (1908) number of the Agriculhiral Journal 
of India, fx discovery of much importance to poultry fanciers in 

the East. No more fatal disease than that hitherto known as ‘^Towl 
choleiV^ is found in India. Quite accidentally. Conductor Dare at Mian 
Mir, while stiidjing the surra disease in camels, ascertained by the use 
of the microscope that the death of some ducks from ^^cholera” was really 
due to a specific organism of the spiroclioeies type. It is spread by the 
agency of tlie lirgas pcrsicus, ox common fowl-tick, which it is difficult to 
destroy. The Best method of dealing with it is to burn the old roosts and 
nests: hut scraping the walls of the fowl-houses, painting them with hot 
coal-tar, and brushing the feathers of the birds with paraffin have been 
found efficacious. Now that the disease has been traced to this parasite, 
a suitable form of treatment will doubtless soon be discovered. — Nature, 


The Maryland Experiment Station has recently issued a bulietiu 
covering the work of Professors' Talliaf err o and Patterson, giviiig the 
results of two series of experiments, one of three years’ duration and the 
other of sexen years’ duration, in the use of stable manures. The rota- 
tion utilised was maize, crimson clover, wheat, timothy, and clover hay. 
ancTthe manures were applied once during the four year rotation at the 
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rate of ten tons per acre. The results favoured the use of fresh manure^ 
applied directly from the stable^ as against rotted manure^ and the best 
results were obtained by applying the manure as long in advance of the 
time of the crop that was to use it as was possible. As between applying 
fresh and retted manures before and after ploughing;, the comparison of the 
results faAnur its application after ploughing as a top dressing. In re- 
gard to ploughing under in the fall and spring, the differences are slight, 
but in favour of allowing the manure to remain on the land during the 
winter and ploughing it down in the spring. The results favoured 
ploughing to a depth of seven inches, rather than one of -five inches, while 
sub-s"jiling did not seem to indicate the repayment of its cost. . The con- 
clusion reached was that the amount applied, ten tons per acre in a four 
years^ rotation, was not sufficient to maintain the productiveness of the 
soil, although one of the crons in the rotation was crimson clover, and, we 
presume, ordinary clover, as clover hay is the fifth crop in the rotation 
made hereinabove . — Louisiana Planier. 


Effect cf Feed es% Bcees^ 

Bulletin 107 of the UTebiaska Experiment Station gives the details 
of an interesting experiment showing how various foods affect the break- 
ing strength of bones. On August 2nd, 1907, 20 pigs, averaging 120 
pounds, were divided into five lots, and fed 22 v^eeks before slaughtering. 
The first lot had no grain ffiut eornmeal; the second, 75 per cent, cornmeal 
and 25 per cent, wheat shorts; third, 25 per cent cornmeal and 75 per 
cent, skini-milk; fourth, 90 per cent, cornmeal and 10 per cent, tankage; 
fifth^.90 per cent, cornmeal and 10 per cent, bone meal. Two days after 
butchering, the leg bones of these hogs were removed, cleaned and sub- 
jected to a careful breaking test in a machine made for such purposes. 
The bones were supported at the ends and pressure applied in the centre. 
The bones of those fed clear cornmeal broke easiest, and those witli the 
10 per cent, bone meal hardest. The least pressure required for break- 
ing one of these leg bones was 460 pounds, and the one breaking hardest 
required 2,280 pounds. The average breaking strength of all leg-bones 
in the first lot, fed on eormneal, was 702 pounds ; second, cornmeal and 
shorts, 867 pounds; third, cornmeal and skim-milk, 1,279 pounds; fourth, 
cornnieal and tankage 1,361 pounds,; fifth, eornmeal and bone meal, 1,505 
pounds. The extreme difference in breaking strength of bones in the 
different lots shows that the skim-milk, tankage and ground bone each 
eontaihed some substances for bone building in which corn was deficient. 
As the increased mineral matter in the bones is largely phosphate of 
lime, and as skim-milk, tankage and ground bone are all rich in this 
substance, it is fair to consider the phosphates in these foods as the 
determining factor in the building up of bones in pig growth. ' 
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rransiwr# of Pioeopp/BSm 

The Agricultuml Netvs (Barbados) in its issue of the 28tli Noveni- 
ber contains an interesting article on Experiments in Eruit Export from 
liawaii. The pineapple^ it appears^ is the chief fruit produced in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and nearly 3,000 acres have come under cultivation 
with this crop in the past few years. The trial exports of fruit have been 
attended with such a measure of success, as to warrant the hope that the 
trade may undergo considerable deyelppments in the near future. 


The variety of pineapple largely grown in the Hawaiian Islands is 
the Smooth Cayenne, and it is a kind of ver}' good flavour, although it 
does not ship so well as the Eed Spanish pine, wliieli is so generally grown 
in Florida, Cuba, and Jamaica. ‘‘’The pineapple needs very delicate 
handling if it is to be shipped abroad, and liberal amounts of packing 
material should be used. The length of stem attached to pineapples on 
sending them off was seen by experiment to have an influence on their 
keeping properties. The fruits wdtli stems from 2 to 3 inches long kept 
Tunst better than those with stems only 1 inch or less in length. Fruit 
cut with long stems, and also wrapped in paper, showed an average saving 
of 22*37 per cent, of the whole over fruits cut with short stems and 
packed without paper.^^ 


Tick 

In Bulletin No. 81 of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Tennessee, Mr. B. C. Cotton gives some interesting, facts 
regarding the life-bistory and habits of the tick and their relation to 
^xterminative These facts are based upon a two-yeair exhaus- 

tive study of the tick under Tennessee conditions. He ixffers to the 
two general nietliads of freeing fields and animals of ticks: 
rotation, and dipping and oiling,, each of which is best adapted to certain 
different conditions. ‘^‘^'The pasture-rotation method is most effective xiiider 
general farm conditions, especially where a rotation of crops is pKictised. 
Dipping and oiling are best adapted to range conditions, where the stock 
is allowed to run at large. On large Tanches, where considerable numbers 
of animals must be treated, dipping is practised, while oiling is best 
suited to a small number of animals, particularly where but one or hvo 
milch cows are kept.^^ 


Much information is given regarding experiments in these various 
methods of eradication. Mr. Cotton also includes a comparison of the 
life-histories and habits of the North American fever tick and others. 
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Mew WegetBblmsm 

5?riting in. tlie February Frmt-Groiver (St. Joseplij M’o.p TJ.S.A.) , 
Mr. H. B. Fullerto.li, of the Long Islaiicl Kaili^jad Experimeiital Statioii^ 
records some new vegetables wvliicli have lately been iiitrodiiced in 
Aiiierica, After descriliing broad beans and sea kale^, which are niore or 
less kiiowii ill Ahital, he discusses two other vegetables— natives of Japan 
— -kiiowii as “Udo” and “Sakurajinia.^-’ The Udo_, a favourite in Japaig 
is a shrub that grows during the suniiner shoulder high. “^Mt is another 
eontinuo us performance plant like asparagiis.’F This plant grows all 
winter^, and in January (in America) the delicate shoots can be cut off 
and; like celerj; eaten raw; further^ they furnish an exceedingly pleasing 
dish served very inncii as asparagus is handled with or wuthout a whitt3 
sauee. ‘Tt reininds one of the heart of celery. It has a flavour that is 
distinctly spicy and seems to please all palates.’^ 


The S'akurajiina is a giant summer radish. Planted in the suriimei.’ 
it makes immense oval bulbs frequently weighing from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds. Eaten raw it is as delicate as tlie best spring radishes, its 
.flesh is very much, like an apple. Sliced and cut in squares and cooked 
and sei’ved as turnips are; it makes a dish that is hard to beat. Its ini- 
irnense leaves grow to from tivo to three feet long. They can be cooked 
and make delicate greens. It will keep all winter if given half a clianGe. 
M it because it is planted before the hot weather 

"" comes. With iS; it is stated; an extremely easy plant 

to grow, ' ■ ■; d,-';.",''' 


SMieetieg Lmy mg Stoekm 

In the Pebruary issue of the AgricuU'wml Journal of Victoria Mr. 
H. V. HawkinS; Poultry Expert, gives, some very useful information on 
the selecting of birds for egg production. As every poultry, man is doubt- 
less awarO; each hen has her own individuality; i.e., certain liens lay eggs 
that are in nine cases out of ten hatchable. Some hens lay well, but; 
although their eggs are usually fertile., they will not hatch whether set 
under a hen or placed in the best inciibator. The chicks develop to a 
certain size., in many cases being fully formed; but die in the shell. 
'.Again,' many' hens lay eggs That are 's.elton ■ 


In selecting birds the ponltry-keeper has several objects, and, as M;r. 
Hawkins mentions; in order that the desired objects may be obtained; 
certain characteristics should be looped for. The hen should be low set, 
.and stand on a pair of shanks fairly wide apart. The Iiead should be 
nice and clean cut with, a full, bright eye. In otlier' wordS; hens should 
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siiGw feiniiiine cliaracter and not wrinkled and sunken features. A lien 
witli a large capacity for food, lias a largo crop, is usually a payable 
bird to feed. Tlie snialler the sack of food she takes to roost at night 
the fewer eggs will she produce. 

P^pei^^Mmkmgrn 

111 Circular No. 41 of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, Mr. J. 
,P. Feitcii, Chief, Leather and Paper Laboratory, points out the suitability 
of various products, most of which are not now employed, for paper 
stock, and also suggests difterent metliods of maintaining sufficient quail' 
titles of paper-inaking materials in the future. Practically all fibrous 
vegetable materials will make paper, the quality being governed by the 
percentage of fibre sufficiently ‘resistant to stand the action of the 
eheiiiicals necessary to reduce to a working condition the most resistant 
fibres, wliile tlie quality of the paper which these materials make is de- 
termined by the length, strength, and felting qualities of the fibi'es and 
tile chemical nature of the cellulose which they contain; the longer and 
stronger the fibres and the purer the cellulose (the more closely it cor- 
responds to riorrnal cdiulose), the better the paper, the longer it will last, 
the more wear it will stand, and the less it will discolour ^vith time or 
'.use. 


The cheapest known raw material for medium-grade paper which can 
be obtained in large quantities is wood. It is highly important to prac- 
tice conservation methods in its use. Therefore, the large quantity of 
waste from the lumber industry should bo utilised for paper-making 
wherever possible. It is probable that such ^Tiew^^ materials are the 
cheapest wliidi are a,\'ailahle. Flax fibre, wlien it eaiiirot be put to 
more iiiiportant uses, should be employed in paper-rnakiiig. The 
gi'owing demand for paper-making inaterials may be supplied by the 
more eonservative use of those which long years of practical paper-making 
have demonstrated are well suited to the purpose. When thus used there 
are ample quantities to meet normal requirements for many years. 


In the February number of the Cape AprleultinnJ Journal^ sojne very 
useful hints are given by ^^A South African/’ about dogs, which are used 
for the purpose of hunting tigers. The best dog to be used for the pur- 
pose is a cToss-hrecd between the mastiff and the bull-dog. In these 
clogs is found the combination of the swiftness and tenacity of the one 
with the strength of the other, whieh have always proved to be the best 
for fighting with a tiger.,, A tiger is tenacious, and is not easily killed. 
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but lie cannot stand being continually worried^ and it is this that soon 
tires iiiin, and when he slackens his attack, the dogs then tackle him in 
the throat. 


As regards the best means of training a dog for tiger-hunting, the 
writer states that the animal should begin early. When he is about six 
months he should' be taught to catch young baboons, who do not offer 
much resistance, though plucky in defence at the start. When he comes 
to be about a year old, he should for the next six months be induced to 
catch large baboons. After the dog has been accustomed to fight the large 
baboons, lie should, by the time he is two years old, be put on the scent 
of tigers. But he should at first be taught how to attack a tiger when in 
a trap. It is here that his most important lesson begins for tiger-hunting 
and killing. If a forefoot is in the trap, fix the trap so that the tiger 
cannot turn in a circle, catch hold of its tail, shake it, worry the 
animal, and induce the dog to bite and worry from behind. Wlien all 
strength is apparently gone,, then' only should the dog be induced to bite 
in the neck. In most eases it requires only two or three lessons ; the dog,, 
as if by instinct, seems to knew when and where to attack. 


The writer also adds that the best bait for a tiger is the carcase of 
a baboon. The reason why being unknown, but perhaps the meat is 
sweeter and softer than that of other animals. 


PMmtmg Fraii Ti*B&Sm 

We have not yet received a copy of the recently issued Hinth Report 
of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, y but m ife of the 

S5th February, gives an interesting resume of an article contained in the 
Report on the Planting of Fruit Trees. 


It is an article of faith among fruit-growers that fruit must be 
planted in a certain special way if success is to be obtained. The soil 
is properly prepared, a large hole is made, wide, but not deep, the roots 
are carefully spread out in all directions and arranged near the surface, 
with a slight upward bearing at the ends. The* soil is filled in with many 
precaittions. Small quantities of the finer soil are first worked in among 
the roots, hollow places caused by archings in the stouter roots are filled 
up, and then the rest of the soil is put in, trodden carefully down, and 
the whole left to the compacting influence of the rain. The tree is sup^ 
ported by stakes until it is sufficiently firmly established. 
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All this, according to the report, is precisely wrong; it is all ex- 
actly the opposite of what it shonld he. The proper way to plant a tree 
is to iiiake*'a sinalh hole, to double the roots up anyhow and stick the 
tree in, throw in the soil, and i*ain it do\vn as hard as if one wein 
fixing a gate post. The experiments seem convincmg enough. They 
have been made at Woburn, Harpenden, Bedford, various places in 
Cauibridge&hire, au(] in Devonshire ; 59 per cent, of the sets showed in 
favour of ramming, 2?! per cent, showed no difference (in-, all the 
elaborate detail of the ordinary way of planting was siiiiply a waste of 
time), and only 14 per cent, were against ramming. It makes no differ- 
ence by what criterion the trees are judged; planting in this new way 
gives better results than planting in the orthodox fashion. 


'Examination of the trees shows that ramming has led to a copious 
development of fibrous roots. Direct experiments showed tliat flie 
fibrous and soiair roots produced in the nursery before lifting play no 
gyeat part as roots during the subsequent life of the trees; the im- 
portant point is to induce fresh root formation and raniming does this 
inore rapidly than the orthodox method of planting. No harm was done, 
and sometimes even good resulted, xvheu the old roots w^ere deliberately 
damaged before planting. 


Th.e Journal of Agriculhire of South Australia publishes in its 
November issue a further instalment of Mr. (4. E. Mitclieirs interest- 
ing report on fruit drying in California, in which some interesting par- 
iieuiars are given with regard to the drying of peaedies and 
Apricots hold fourth position in the output of Californian dried fruits. 
Great attcmiion is given to the industry, and only suitable varieties arc? 
dried. The favourite drying variety is stated to he the Moorpark, whidi 
^xhies 'fiih a fresh, bright colour. The Eoj^al/wMch exten- 

sively planted apricot in Calif ornilviS^'am^ drying variety. The St. 
Amhroise is also popular. A very attractive apricot of a large size and 
deep golden colour is the Boutiers peach. 


Apricots for drying are picked at the time when they are 
and can be cut in two with a knife, still retaining their shape. The 
fruit is picked carefully, %vithout bruising, into baskets or cases, and 
the sample must bo as equal as possible; otherwise grading is necessary. 
As >sooii as possible after picking the fruit is taken to a cutting ^slied, 
carefully cut in half (not puJM apart), the stones removed. The 
halves of the apricots are then spread evenly on trays, with the cut 
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.side 1 . 1 ]), liiid reniOYed as soon as possible to tlie fimiigator. If it be 
not eonvenient to burn the sulphur at onee;, the door is kept dosed 
xintil ready. If dcday occurs in sulphuring^ briiises on the fruit show 
out . and it is apt to get dark in colour. Enough sulphur is put in the 
room to hi! it with fumes. One pound of sii’phur gives off sufficient 
fxnnes for about 300 cubic feet of space. According to different ex- 
percvsy the thne to lea Ye apricots in the sulphur house varies from half 
.ati hour 1,0 Ivelvo hours — a very wide margin bet v»-con The common 
custom is to leave them in the •sulphur until the cup or depress loig 
where the stone was removed from, is full of juice. In evaporating, 
the fruit is placed in the coolest part of the evaporator, starting the 
temperature at, say, 140 degrees and gradually raising to 170 degrees. 
Apricots take about sixteen hours to dry iii: the exuporator. If placed, 
in the sun during hot weather they take three or four da^^s. Girls are 
urnpioyed to pick over the fruit two or three days after it is placed 
out, or bvhen required, and remove dried fruit, while the undried is 
left on longer. When dined the fruit is put into sw^eat boxes and stored 
in a cool, dry place until ready, for re-processing. 


EeaelieS" are dried in a similar manner to apricots, about the only 
difference being that it will not stand ‘So much sul],)hiir. One hour in 
the sxd|.ihur-roo.m is the xisiial time. Freestone peaches are almost in- 
variably, usedi, but some varieties of clings are also favoured. The 
latter are fitted witli a spoon -shaped knife speGially constructed for the 
purpose. Peaches are generally pealed Before drxfing. Some varieties 
peei readily, but other ones are done with knives, or they may he first 
sulphured. The sulphur loosens the skin, which then comes off readily. 
The fruit, howmvoY, is re-siilphured after peeling, otherwise it wmuid 
clarken in coTonr and become spotted. Like all other fruits, peaches are 
dried in the sun when possible. ''Plie eliief drying varieties are : — ^^.Fos- 
ter, l..ate Crawford, Lovell, Morris, White, Muir (wliieh makes a dried 
, article of exceptional sweetness), and WheaLand. 


A little bran occasionally will be good for tlie work horses. 


Keep the calf grov/ing at all times- from, the moment of its birth. It 
requires just twice’ as much feed, to raise the stunted calf as the one that) 
is- kept growing, ■ ' 
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Among the Farmers^ 

THE ASSOCIATIONS DUKING THE MONTH. 


Thk Annual Conference of the A^atal Agricultural Union was held on 
the 2 I 3 C 22nd and 23rd of April. A report of the proceedings wiil be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

DEONK YLEL 


The Dronk Vlei farmers' Association held their annual general 
meeting at Creighton on the 13th Mareh^ with the President (Oapt. A. 
fth B. Perceval) in the chair. 

The following address was delivered by the president: — 

Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in reporting as follows on the 
work of your Association during the eighth year of its existence. The 
first and most noticeable feature is, I think, the rapid and solid progress 
made by the district generally. All the farms, with two exceptions, are 
now benetieially occupied, and if increased cultivation and fencing, 
better houses, more stock, and greater comfort are evidence of well-being, 
then our district may 'well congratulate itself. Last season 13,226 niuids 
of mealies were trucked at Creighton Station, and a further considerable 
number were, of course, consumed locally. This summer again still more 
land has been broken up and, given favourable weather, I think Ave may 
reasonably anticipate a considerably larger output. Of this much will 
no doubt be exported, thus brii.ging into the Colony fresh and much- 
needed capital. 

'^‘•'More advanced methods of farming are gradually coming into prac- 
tice, and though much might still be done in this direction, especially by 
adopting a system of rotation of crops, and by growing winter food for 
stock, yet better implements and a more generous system of manuring 
are everywhere in evi deuce. Co-operative principles have been adopted to 
a limited extent, notably in the purchase of grain bags, but I think an 
extexBion of those principles to the purchase of manures and the market- 
ing of crops would prove advantageous to farmers, who could thus 
eliminate the middleman, and secure for themselves the full reward for 
their capital, skill and energy. , The lines on which this can be done were- 
explained by Mr. C. Hitehins on a recent visit to us, and are, I think^^ 
generally understood. 

'^Some few of you now send cream to the dairy, and when we con- 
sider wdiat dimensions this industry has reached, not only in temperate 
ISTew Zealand, but in parts of Australia where the climate is similar to* 
cur owm, and the very small area of many of the holdings there, I think 
you will agree with me that much more might be done in this direction.- 
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As an adjunct to this industry, now that an np-to-date bacon factory can 
be reached by rail and ensures a market for all we can send, the rearing 
and fattening of pigs on skim anilk and crops grown for them shonkl 
prove profitable. Wattles are now grown to a limited extent, chiefly as 
break-winds; nothing has been done in the way of planting treee for 
sheltering stock from the snn, and the establishment of even small plan- 
tations on suitable sites, for furnishing firewood, etc., would eertamly 
seem advisable. Your Association does not confine its energies to matters * 
of farming pure and simple; it takes a broader view of its duties and 
responsibilities, and has always been ready to act as a public body in all 
questions affecting the community. I would therefore impress upon any 
of onr people Avho are not yet members that it is their duty to themselves 
and their neighbours to join ns; the subscription is small, and the benefits 
to be obtained from united action and concensns of opinion are immense. 

"'^Gentlemen, great changes, fraught with good or ill, are impending 
over this Colony ; let ns all, collectively and individually, study the pro- 
posals that have been made to secure Closer ITnion with tlie other South 
African Colonies bearing in mind that the decision of this momentous 
cjuestion will affect not only ourselves but our children’s children. I 
make no excuse for introducing this matter into my remarks to-day; what 
can more closely concern ns as farmers, as Colonists, as members of a 
great Empire, than the question of the laws and conditions under wliieb 

ve live. not like dumb cattle, 

^Be a hero in the strife.^ 

^What farmer worthy of the name toils all day in his field and never 
raises his eyes to see what weather he may expect? 

‘‘^During last year, that is since the annual meeting held on March 
14th^ 1908, three meetings have been held, and in addition two public 
meetings for discussion of East Coast Fever matters took place on July 
1st and September 19th respectively. 

‘^^Your delegates, Mr. Marriott and myself, attended the annual Con- 
ference of the Agrienltnral ITnion held in Maritzhurg on April If tli, lolh. 
and IGth, and easily secured the adoption, by a large majority, of the tv-o 
resolutions put forward by your Association. These dealt respectively 
with the Land Bank, and advance of fencing niaterial. It is a 
of regret that the benefits supposed to be conferred by the establishment 
of that Bank should be apparently out of reach of the small farmer, 

^^Laek of Government funds having necessitated the withdrawal of 
road parties, our roads have been left to look after themselves. If iho 
usual lieavy wagon traffic liad been going on, the Creighion-B.iversirlo 
Tonte w^ould be impassable by now. As a result of urgent representation 

made in the name of yonr Association, a , party has been sent to attend 
rto a dangerous place on the Creighton-Ixopo road. Tlie Chief Engineer, 
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i3y however^ fully ixi sympathy with the needs of the district,, 
and is prepared to entrust to your Executive repairs not calling for any 
large ' expeiKlitiire. , \ 

''The extension of the NThH. to Jdivorside is now open for traiiie of 
all kinds except live stock. At Mondi Halt — the only iiiterinediate place 
wliore heavy goods sneh as mealies might be picked up — there is no 
siding for loading trucks. As this station would be used by six faiins, 
M^(mdi Store, and possibly the TrappMs at Centaeow, it seenis sliort- 
Bighted policy on the part of the railway to refuse a siding. 

’■^Although a trucking pen for cattle has been provided some months 
ago, and has, I. believe, been used twice, we have been unable, in spite 
of considerable correspondence, and several interviews with officials, to 
procure a loading bank or any convenience for trucking mealies on the 
east side of the line. With the removal of two goods sheds and the trans- 
ference of the efficient and obliging checker to Eiverside, I fear some of 
you will find great inconvenience and delay in trucking your crop this 
coming season. Each bag will apparently have to be carried from the 
wagon across the track to the truck- — no one to take delivery, put on 
tarpaulin, or see to the safety of the goods wdnle the truck is being 
filled. I think this is a matter calling for urgent attention. 

/'‘Although the imperative necessity for a bridge has been urged upon 
CIpTeninieiit by your Association for tlie last five years, and money has 
been voted by Parliament for the purpose, nothing further has yet been 
done. Prom recent correspondence with one of our Parliamentary re- 
presentatives, I gather tliat the work will probably be eominenced after 
the present rainy season. Possibly funds will then be available from 
taxation, 

^‘‘Einger posts, rendered necessary by the deviation of the Creighton- 
Ixopo road, were provided by the P.W.I)., and their erection, arranged 
for by your Executive. Our thanks are due to those gentlemen who 
gratuitously undertook this work. 

storm that passed over paid of the district in January for- 
tunately oeeiirred too early to do nmcii damage to inealies, though it 
proved destructive to gardens and orehards. Since then we have had 
almost continuous light rains which, while promoting the growth of the 
stalk and foliage, have not been conducive to the formation of the grain. 
A period of warm weather seems now desirable for this purpose; given 
that and the absence of early frosts, we may reasonably expect an ex- 
cellent harvest. Stock generally are healthy; I have not heard of a single 
case of horsesiekness ; blue tongue has been prevalent and has done some' 
damage among the flocks, bnt those who were wise enough to inoculate 
in time have escaped serious loss. 

' , ' ^^East Coast Eever, though prevalent in some parts of tlie Colony, 
has not made its appearance in this Division, and if every farmer is on 
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the alert and loyally carries out the regulations, we shall, I hope, con- 
tinue to keep it out. In this connection the ward system is undoubtedly 
of great service, and, though many of us would prefer that system to be 
carried out in its entirety by giving a committee in each ward the control 
of the cattle tlierein,, 3 ^et we cannot but be grateful to our Advisory 
Board for their good work and for the expense they have been, at of 
time, iiioney and patienee in keeping the pest out of this division.-— 
(Since writing the above we were yesterday informed that the disease 
had broken out in Springvale, and that in consequence all movenieiit of 
cattle had been stopped in this Division. It is not at present clear why 
movement should he stopped in this ward, when there are two others be- 
tween us and the infected one. In the meantime we should feel it our 
duty to loyally support the Board, who no doubt have information not 
possessed by us.) 

“In .laying down my office on the conclusion of the term for which 
I was elected, I wish the Association and each of you individually a very 
prosperous year, and I hope that under whatever political conditions the 
Colony may be in twelve months’ time, Droiik Ylei may still he thriving,, 
and that we may then have a school, a hall, and a bridge.” 

LOWEE TDGBLA. 


Tlie sixteenth annual meeting of the Lower Tugela Division Asbo- 
ciation was held at Stangeiv on Mr. W, E. Hindson 

presiding. The other memhers present were: Hon. ^ W F. Olayxon, 
:vr.L,A.,^kressrs. F. Aclrlison, A. S. L. Hulett, G. Stewart, D. Brow]\, E. 
W. F. Mnlett, W. H. Woolnage, T. G. Colenbrander, H. E. Balcomb, 
W. 1\[. Dickson, H. Watt, and "H. C. Smith (Hon. Secretary). 

The Secretary read a letter from the Under Secretary for Agricul- 
ture that the Director of Agriculture and Forestry would he happy to 
visit the Stanger Experimental Farm periodically with the object of 
interesting h.iniself in future experiments^ and that the puhli cation of 
<}]] results obtained, to date was being effected in a eompilation of 
rueinoirs, upon whidi Mr. Sauer was engaged. 

PEESIDEHTkS EEPOET. 

The Chairman read the following annual report 
“In presenting to you the annuak report of the Association, I am 
glad to be aljle to say that, while we have not yet risen above the depres** 
sion alluded to by the late President when vacating office, there is now, 
I think, an element of hopefulness in the eonimunity, which, I am sur(j, 
will grow until it is powerful enough’ to lift us out of the rut which 
wo Ihvvo, unfortunately, been stuck in for so long a time. 

“Owing to the state of transition in the political life of our own 
ancl adjacent Colonies, we have been living in an atmosphere of sus- 
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pensG;, wliicli has added to^ rather than relieved, the depression alluded 
io. But the year will stand out as one of the most, if not the most, 
important epoch in the history of South Africa, by reason of the com- 
bmed eiforts made by the representatives of the various Colonies to 
bring about that political union which has come to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the progress of this suh-eontineiit. xl Draft Constiiotion Act 
has been evolved, which, though susceptible of amendment in soiiie re- 
spects, will, it is hoped, he the foundation upon which a new, prosperous 
and powerful nation will he built. 

While the wit and wisdom of man have been exercised to brmg 
about a more satisfactory state of things in the realm of politics Nature 
has been steadily pursuing her beneficent course with a geiierOBity that 
has filled our hearte with thankfuliress. The weather conditions through- 
out the year have been most favourable for the products of the sul. 
One of our oldest and most highly respected planters tells me that tliis 
has been the best season he has known for forty years. While T cannot 
look back over sneh a space of time, the experience of a quarter of a 
century enables me to make an equally satisfactory statement. 

SUGAE. 

Our staple product — sugar — has benefited to the full, and the out- 
turn from the various estates will be a record one. IJnfortunately, the 
milling capacity of the local sngar factories is not equal to deal with 
the crop in due season, and planters this year are sending their cane to 
the factories earlier than usual. An appreciable loss is caused by this 
premature crushing^ hut it is better to lose slightly at the beginning 
of the season than to crush late, which means not only loss in sugar, 
but loss of growing time for the ratoon.s of the cane that ha.s been cut. 
1 may here mention that last season the loss to planters in the Division, 
through having tO' crush out of season, is estimated at fully £10,000. 

"WHien dealing with the sugar crop it is most interesting to take 
note of the almost phenomenal success that has attended the efforts of 
tile eourageo^u^ energetic planters across the Tngela. In some 
places in Zuhiland the: yield^^o cane to the acre has averaged 15 tons, 
and when it is known that this cane realises 10s. 3d. per ton of 2,000 
lbs. at the mill it vdll he seen what a handsome thing these Zululaiid 
.sugar planters have in hand. 

^The mill at Amatikulu, which did not commence operadons until 
late in the season, turned out 3,250 tons of sugar last year, and this 
year it is estimated that the same factory will make 7,000 tons. 

^Tlanters, both in this Division and in Zululaiid, comphiin of the 
inconvenience and loss caused by the Natal Government Railways liy 
reason of some of the conditions imposed with reference to leases and 
the construction of sidings. Surely every encouragement and a sbstance 
•sliould he given hj the Railway Department to sugar planters, in Zulu- 
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land especially^ as the very existence of the rai]A\^ay depends upon {he 
prosperity of these planters. 

‘•'^The question of adequate manufacturing capacity for present and 
future reqiiirenients is one that is very seriously exercising the minds 
of present and prospective planters. As has been shown, the present 
equipment is not sufficient to deal with the acreage of cane now planted 
—that is, to deal with the cane just at the right time. When the steam 
plough was in the distinct ^several large areas of land were turned over 
with a view to further extension of cane fields, but 6wing to the insuflfi- 
■ciency of milling power these areas have been planted out with mealies. 

‘■'Of course, the question of erecting additional factories iS' purely 
one of capital, and with the union of the Colonies established there 
would, I am sure, he abundance of money forthcoming for sound pay- 
.able propositions in this line. 

m T-i 4 

X EA. 

now come to the next most important product of the Division, 
viz.j tea. This crop has also })een favoured by the weather conditions 
which have prevailed throughout the year. ' Perhaps many of you will 
be surprised to learn that on many of. the tea estates the rainfall has 
been less this year than it was last year, but in ecniparisoii witli last 
3 'oar the rainfall has been much more effective. There has been an ab- 
sence of those heavy downpours which are so destraetive to cAir highly 
tilled hiUsides,^ in other directions cause such inconyeoieuce 

-and loss. And while the distribution of the rainfall has been more 
equable the temperature has also been more even and freer from those 
extreme variations which throw back the flushes and puzzle the Field 
IVfaoager to such an extent. Tea, of all plants, stands ‘Sud den change 
of temperature the worst. 

^^The out-turn of tea in the Division this year should considerably 
•exceGd of last year, and should be slightly more than three million 
pounds. The export of Uatal tea has been on a much smaller scale than 
it was last year, and consequently this, with the increase in yield, gives 
us a much heavier stock in hand than we had a year ago, 1nit the quality 
of hJatal tea is now much better than it was, and I am glad to say that 
niore di eriniination in selecting their teas is now being exercised 
by the cortsuming public. 

A: ^ ^ . ' The 'Meaxie- Crop. 

^'^Taking it over the whole of the district, the mealie crop is a very 
•good one, but as the r^u'eage planted this year is less than forrr',erly the 
ci'op will be very little more than the district is capable of eonsiimir g. 
The deereese in the area under mealies is accounted for ])y tlm 1 of 
lai d w’.’cli m previ xis years was leased to Indians having now n-A erted 
to the owncis and been put under augai cane. The number of Indian 
meal’ie cr : \vf rs has consequently decreased. . , * 
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East Coast Eevbr. 

'"Tiiis pestiieiiee,, which has caused this district such serims loss 
aud A?hich stiii hangs as a dark cloud over other parts of i\"atal^ has 
(;ea.s<::d to c:xist in tiiis Division. We would fain believe that ouj* troubles 
in this respect are over, but when we look round and see the district 
demided of cattle we feel that we certainly have had to pay Heavily for 
the immunity that now exists, ^t is easy to be wise after the event/ 
but looking back now it does seem to some of us^ at all events, that 
ii>e right course to have adopted at the outset would have been to have 
stopped ail nioveiiient of cattle and to have resorted to the stamping out 
incoe s wlierever the disease appeared. Serious indeed would have been 
the irieoTivenienee and loss that wcirld have lieen brought about ])y the 
adoption of these stringent measures^, but would they have entailed any- 
tliiiig like the loss the Colony has had to heaig and what it may yet have 
to bear, before we are rid of this hlread visitant?^ It seems to me that 
fctop|)age of all iiiovernent of cattle and stamping out is now the only 
way to arrest further spread of the fever. We, in this Division, are now 
hoping that our veld is clean and that next spring experiments may be 
made in the way of re-stoeking. But this should be gone about with 
tl'je greatest care, and probably it would be wise to make clipping or 
spraying compulsory on all re-stocked farms. The district is now clean; 
let us keep it so. At all events let us do all we can to keep it so. When 
free from ticks there is no reason why this should not he one of the' 
best dairying parts in Natal, as with its perpetual spring the country 
fields green food all the year round. 

Stangeb Experimental Eaem. 

'hNow 1 would like to say a word about the Experimental Farm, 
on will remember that tliie subject came up for discussion' at our last 
meeting on S^ebruary S6th, when the Secretary read a report on the 
work and present position of the Farm, and when it was decided to ask 
the Committee to cany on the work of the Farm for a further period. 
Owing to the withdrawal of the Government grant, no fresh experinieiits 
iiave taken place for some time. Experiments already commenced are 
s^ili attended to and accurate data kept, which data is at the disposal 
(•f anyone who wishes for information. The revenue crops are well 
looked after, and these just clear working expenses. 

Mr. Webb, the manager, has done w^ell, in that,, while he lias re- 
stricted expenditure, ho has kept the Farm in its present satisfactory eon- 
diiion. The Farm is in the remarkable position oE having a considerable 
iKilanco at the ])ank — a phenomenal state of things in these liard times — 
and wheiy in addition to this, we are told that the crops at present on 
the soil will yield fully another £400, we are sure that the management is 
entitled to our hearty copgVatnlations. 
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Indian Labour. 

“Mj report would be very ineoinplete without some reference to the 
Indians. Early in the present year we were threatened with the stoppage 
of indentured labour from India. On tlie 16th May we had a meeting 
of the Association to discuss the threatened action of the Governiiient. 
Eo doubt you will remember Mr. Clayton made a very effective speech 
on the occasion^ and a debate ensued^, in which it was very clearly set 
forth what would be the disastrous result to flat al were coolie labour 
interfered with. Subsequently a niemoriil to Government was drawn upy 
which was signed on behalf of your Association^ and others^ and pre- 
sented to the Legislature. This memorial^ I am told^ had a very good 
dfeet on members of both Houses^ giving^ as it did^ information of 
wliich, up till theig most of the members were entirely ignorant^ and 
bringing home to their minds what would be the effect of the course 
it Avas proposed to pursue. A Bill having for its object the stoppage of 
impoitation of Indians wus introduced into the Assembly^ but this Bill^ 
after a very short Parliamentary career^ was withdrawn^ and a Commis- 
sion was appointed to take evidence on the whole question of Indian 
versus ISrative labour. This Commission sat in Stanger on the ITtli and 
19tli March, when your delegates., Messrs. Eoss, Colenbrander, Morrison, 
and your President^ gave evidence on behalf of the Association. The sitting 
of the Commission w^ere held in camera^, consequently the public does 
not know the nature of the evidence ledi but thei'e can be no doubt it was 
proved over and over again that the Indian labourer is absolutely essential, 
not only to the economic welfare of Nataly, but essential to the very exist- 
ence of the European population in the coast district of the Colony. Let 
anyone take the journey from Durban to rStanger at present^ and he will 
find on every hand, everywhere along the route^ nature resplendent in her 
glowing testimony to the worth of the Indian labourer, 

“The Indian is ready to come to us, pleased to remain Avith us, and 
though at times difficult to do with, he has been the one potent factor 
that has enabled ns to take full advantage of the splendid season which 
is just noAv draAAung to a close. 

“And the f^ative, Avh of him? Government did not forget the 
iSTative either AAdien formidating Bills at the commencement -f last 
season, and three Bills dealing with L^ative affairs Avere brouglrt forward. 
One of these Bills, dealing Avith the amount of interest chargeable to 
N'atives on loans or debts, was passed and became law. The two other 
Bills were passed through the Legislature, but have not yet been pro- 
luulgated. These Bills, I m you, were discussed at a meeting 

of the Association held, on the 10th I am sorry to say that 

tins meeting was not so largely attended as one Avould have liked to have 
seen considering the importance of the subject brought forward, and the 
fact that this Division has one of the largest Hatmc locations in. ISTatal. 
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^*lt is curious to notice that even in the household economy of the 
Native^ the Indian plays a very useful part. The Native^ as time goes 
on, seems to rely more and more on his wage-earning ability to supply 
his daily iieeds^ and^ with money earned in working for others^ purchases 
some of his food supplies from the Indian farmer. In this way we find 
that the supply of Native labour is increased — that is for such work as 
they care to engage in. Boys and girls are also now offeiiiig themselves 
for jobs about the factories^ such as loading trucks, etc., hut strangely 
they decidedly object to work with the hoe. 

GmSTEUAL. 

But, gentlemen,, I have, I am afraid, already wearied you, hut before 
closing there are just one or two local matters to which I would like to 
make slight reference. 

^‘^Our friends near Tinley Manor, and in that neighbourhood, liavo 
organised an association similar to our own, . which they call ‘‘The 
Cfiiaka^s Kraal and IJmlilali Farmers’ Association.’^ We congratulate 
these friends, and wish their Association every success, and I would 
propose that our secretary write The Chaka^s Kraal and ITuihlali Farmers’ 
Association sending our greetings and good wishes. 

‘‘Then I w'ish to express my high appreciation of the unvarying 
kindness and courtesy I have reeei\ecl at the hands of Mr. H. 0. Smith, 
our indefatigable secretary. Living at some considerable distance awa\’ 
from >Stanger, and in a somewhat out of the way place, it is impossible 
for me to keep in touch with what goes on in the district, and I have io 
thank Mr. Smith for information on local matters kindly supplied when 
asked for. 

“The Association is also very deeply indebted to Mr. Smith for the 
valuable vserviees he has given to it during the year. 

“The halance sheet of the Association is before you, showing a 
balance of cash in hand of £12 15s.” 

The report having been adopted, the following officers were re- ' 
elected President, Mr. W. E. Hindson ; vice-president, Mr. A, B. Foss : 
lion, secretary and treasurer, Mr. H. C. Smith; committee, Messrs. F. 
Ad.dison, T. Q, Colenbrander, A. S. L. ITulett and G. Stewart. 

'/Ojx the motion of Mr. A. S, L. Hulett, and seconded by Mr. F. 
Addison^ the following resolution w'^as unanimously passed:— 

“That this meeting emphatically protests against the terms of 
the Transvaal-Mozambique Treaty and regards tlie same 
as inimical and dangerous to the industries of Natal, and 
would urge upon the Government the necessity of an un- 
derstanding with the other Colonies of South Africa 
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whereby no foreign State shall be favoured as against 
British Colonial interestsd^ 

A vote of condolence with the widow of the late Mr. H. M. Frereksen 
was passed. Mr. Prerekson was a member of the Association for many 
years. 


The Position of Ernst Oosst Fever m 

LIST OF OTTTBBEAKS DURING MARCH AND APRIL. 

The Chief of the Yeterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 21st March to 20th April:— 

Dundee District . — Outbreak on farm “^Monteith^^ (north of Dundee- 
Vryheid line and east of main line). 

Umvoti District .- — Outbreaks on farm ^O^lladale’’ and Greytown 
Town Lands. 

Krantzkop District. — Outbreaks on farms ‘‘Dingley Deli’* and 
^Taul's Eest.^' 

Umgeni District. — Outbreaks on farms ^"Bush Yiew,'^ sub-division of 
^‘^Oekert’s Kraal/'' Lot 7 and part of Lot 13^ ^‘Garden Clifle/^ “Water- 
fall,’^ ‘‘'S’langspruiP'' (for East Coast Fever purposes this farm is eon- 
sidered in the Gamperdown Division)^ ‘“‘^Bell Yiew^” sub-division of 
‘'’'Saxony/^ '^Sterling Hill/’ sub-division of d^tPlessis Laager/’ ^^Saxony” 
and ^^Cluny Lodge.’’ 

Pietermcwitzbiirg C7%.— Outbreaks among cattle of Mrs. Whittle 
Herbert Mountain Eise^ Mr. H. Masoiiy and ^^Sikota/’ New Scotland. 

Lion's Biver District . — Outbreaks among cattle of Mr. T. W. Dicks^ 
Howick A^'iHage, Mrs, Shepstonej Ho wick Village, and on farms ^^Brae 
Side/’ siib-division of ‘^SStocklands/’ ^*^Midniar/’ siib-division of “Alle- 
men’s Nek” (west of main line), and ^^Magtenberg.” 

New Hanover . — Outbreaks on farms “Kriiisfontein,” ‘^Sranxholine/’ 
^^Honey Grove/’ Albert Falls Gomnionage, 

Scrum Cafe— Onto on farm 

on farm ‘''^Springfontein/’ Lot 11 (west of 
main line). There is no doubt the disease has existed on this farm for 
Boiiie months and was looked upon as ^'^Gallsickness/’ and not reported 
to the Veterinary Department. Positive evidence has not yet been ob- 
tained that the adjoining farms are infected, but they must be looked 
upon with suspicion, and Mr. Power thinks the existence of the disease on 
6ome of them will very soon be proved. 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial Divisions: 
—The whole of the Province of Zulnland, the whole of Victoria County 
and Mapumulo, ITmsinga, Vryheid^ Ngotshe, Bahanango, Faulpietersburg. 
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IVSeteoroi&gicai Returns, 


Meteorological Observations taken at GovL Stations for Month of March-, igog^ 


STATIONS. 

TEMPERATUHECIn Eahr. Dicas.). 

RAINFALL (In iNCfiKS). 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Mouth. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

ISfo, of 
Days. 

tleav ’strain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 
fear from 
July 1st, 
1903. 

Total for 
same per'd 
from July 
1st, 1907. 

Maximum j 

Minimum 

Fall. 1 

Day. 

Observatory 

SO-l 

66-2 

8 5 

59*8 

2*80 

13 

•63 

5 th 

31*30 

29*25 

Stanger 

820 

64*7 

92 

56 

3*10 

16 

2*08 

30th 

341*52 

38*87 

Veruiam 

84-9 

G4*6 

94 

56 

2*06 

10 

■8U 

1st 

29-05 

31*99 

Greyfcown 

79*7 

51-1 

89 

45 

3*62 

11 

*82 ■ 

8th 

38*07 

36'03 

Newcastle 

82*6 

5G* 

92 

45 

3*78 

H 

1*07 

2nd 

— 

30 ’26 

Imbizana 

81-1 

62*0 

93 

55 

3-34 

14 

•70 

3 & 20 

34*15 

30*77 

Estcourfc 

70T 

55*0 

80 

48 

4*09 

8 

1*24 

23rd 

*28*55 

27 -O? 

Bulwer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 '45 

19 

1*SU 

21st 

51-25 

42*14 

Ixopo . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*05 

12 

1*10 

7 til 

30'20 

— 

Mid-Ill 0 VO 

77*G 

58*2 

91 

52 

2*89 

14 

1*38 

8Ji 

35 ‘35 

33-22 

PoH fthepstone 

85*8 

02 *1 

95 

55 

3*70 

7 

I'lU 

th 

34*68 

35*12 

Uniziiito 

84 Mi 

55*7 

92 

54 

3*15 

6 

1*15 

7th 

30*57 

34 *25 

Bichmond 

7G'i) 

55-9 

90 

45 

4*08 

15 

1*37 

2Uth 

40 -GO 

35*39 

Maritzburg 

79-8 

57*5 

93 

50 

3*68 

18 

*59 

21st 

31 ’87 

31 *80 

Howick 

77*8 

54*9 

88 

49 

4*14 

i5 

1*32 

30th 

35*03 

34’40 

Ladysmith 

84-4, 

57-0 

94 

52 

2*98 

11 

1*52 

22nil 

— 


Dundee 

79-7 

58*6 

89 

49 

1*81 

4 

•79 

22ud 

37*69 

28*85 

Kraiitzkloof 

77-2 

6.1*1 

94 

55 

1*90 

13 

*76 

rd 

33*57 

— ' 

New Hanover . . 

82 '5 

57*2 

95 

52 

3*90 

18 

1*55 

30th 

36*26 

35*79 

Krantzkop 

81-4 

69*7 

88 

60 

2*38 

10 

■ *58 

21st 

29*47 

— , 

Lidgetton 

78*7 

48*5 

90 

41 

3*47 

18 

•39 

2lsF. 

37*19 

— 

Charlestown . . 

75*0 

50*6 

82 

44 

2*72 

10 

1*09 

3rd 

42*70 

27*82 

Utrecht 

81-4 

— 

99 

— 

2*40 

10 

•SO 

22ncl 


— 

Vryheid 

82*5 

57*2 


50 

2*12 

8 

1*07 

9th 

— 

34*74 

Mtunzini 

84*0 

63T 

94 

50 

4*68 

10 

•93 

25tli 

54*05 

42*44. 

Melmoth 

79*1 

59*8 

96 

55 

•82 

12 

•21 

21st 

26 56 

.24*13 

Ubombo 

SO-6 

61*1 

90 

56 

3*13 

9 

2*00 

th 

40*55 

30*90 

Point 

__ 

— 

— . 

— 

3*87 

14 

•75 

30th 

36-24 

39*35 

Nqutu . . 

7,')*7 

53*0 

83 

43 

2*22 

4 

1*09 

21st 

35*05 

1 


Meteorological Ohservatiofis taketi at Private Stations for Month of March, igog. 



TEiMPERATUBE I 
(In Eahr. Deos.) 

RAINFALL (IN Inches). 

STATIONS., 

JMaximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

■ 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No, 

of 

Days. 

Heaviest rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

ISital for 
Year from 
ist July, 
1908. 

Total fur 
same 
period 
from July 
lst,l90< . 

Fall. 

Day. 

Adamshurst . . . . . . 

02 

60 

5*17 

12 

2*53 

auth 



Hilton.. 

86 

46 

4*22 

19 

1*14 

3Ut.i 

37*80 

33*11 

P.M,B.,.Bot£uiica.l Gardens 

. — 

— ■ 

4*30 

i,4 ■ 

1*15 

21st 

33*42 

«_■ 

Ottawa'. 

— 

— 

2*04 

9 

()*,7 

3rd 

29*94 

' 33*87 

Mount Edgecombe .. 

— 

— 

, — ; 


— 

— 



Gornabia , . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

. 

__ „ 

Miikwood Kraal 


. 




— 

— 

— ■ ■ 

Blackbu n . . 


*— 


— 

— . '. 

— 

. — 

.' ■ 

Sac.'charine; .- 


. ' , — 

■ __ 


— 


■ , — 

— 

'.Umhlangeni ■ '. ... 



1*88 

, ^ ,! 

0*68 

0th 

»_ 


''.Equeefa'. ■ , 

90 

60 

2*78 

12 

1*04 

8ih 

34*47 ' 

■ 38*23 

.'Unazinfeo, Beheva ' ' . ' ' . ■ ' ■ .. . 


• ■ , — ■ 

2*96 ; 

7 

1 27 

loth 

34* 8 

38*39 

Harden Heights,,;,: ., ' 


— ■ 

3*70 

11 

1*39 

30t]l 

; — ' . ' 


'■ ' .■■ ... ., ■ 

■ — ' , 


3M3 

11 

1*13 

22nd 

28*69 ■ 

24*78 ■' 

Branxholme ,' . ., 

, 89 

55 

5 1(8 

16 

1‘00 

22nd 

.55*92 ■■ 

5 9 *93 

Cedara-r-Hill Station .. 

88 

52 

5*06 

18 

1*58 

30th 

29*18 


,, Vlei Station 

88 

48 

5*15 

, T'8' "■ 

1*66 

30th 

',.■27*27 


Winke 1 Spruit . . 

■ ■.■'.87..'’ ■ 

58 

■ 4*61 

TO 

1*65 

7th 

34*99 

." ''..'34*75 '. '" 

Weenen 

90 

42*5 

2*80 

10 

0*88 

21st 

', ".,w 


Giant’s Castle .. 

71*8 

1 . 

f:0-2 

5*51 

.44; .' 

1*21 

20th 

■■ dPO'l''"'; 

*26*97 
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Goal and Labour Return. 


Goat anti Labour Return m 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of March, igog: — 


COLLIERY 


Average Labour Employed. 


Output. 

, 

Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work.* 

Totil. 

Above 

Ground 

B dow 
Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Cwt 

Natal Navigation 

394 

686 

1,080 

10 

1,090 

24,4r57 

0 

Elandslaagte . . 

319 

708 

1,027 

9 

1, 36 

17,878 

7 

Glencoe (Natal) 

2U6 

469 

675 

41 

716 

15,203 

17 

St, George’s 

247 

456 

703 

— ' 

7(,:)3 

14,025 

(.) 

Durban Navigation 

201 

416 

617 

— 

617 

13,822 

0 

South African . . 

12« 

, 316 

442 

4.8 

490 

13,014 

2 

Dundee Coal Co. 

300 

45S 

758 

— 

75S 

12 102 

4 

Talana . . 

155 

405 

560 

30 

, 590 

8,092 

6 

N vtal Cambria i 

190 

272 

468 

32 

5UU 

7,765 

11 

Newcastle 

80 

395 

481 

— 

481 

5,254 

3 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

93 

208 

301 

14 

315 

4, .864 

17 

Hlobane 

95 

219 

314 

36 

350 

3,739 

5 

Ramsay 

108 

235 

343 

— 

343 

3,635 

4 

Hatting Spruit 

93 

168 

261 

6 

267 

3,007 

-1 

West Lennoxton 

71 

118 

1 89 

— 

ISO 

2,476 

6 

Central 

31 

76 

107 

— 

107 

1,290 

16 

Balleugeich 

— 

— 

__ i 

95 

95 

688 

11 

Zulula-id 

20 

24 

50 

— 

50 

479 

(.) 

VaalbankJ 


8 

8 

H 

16 

v8 

16 

Nooitgedacht 

2 

3 

5 

— 

5 

4, 

1.) 

Dumbi Mountain 

0 

__ 

2 

— 

2 

3 

0 

Totals 

2,751 

5,640 

8,391 

320 

8,720 

151,811 

0 

Corresponding month, '08 

2.432 

5,791 

8,223 

302 

:8,525 ■ 

il49,664 

13 



Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work. 

Total, 
Mar., 1909. 

Total, 
Mar., 1908. 

Above 

Ground. 

Below 

Ground. 

Total. 

Europ 'ans 

202 

149 

351 

,46 

396 

418 

Natives .. .. 

i 1,0;.; 1 

3,664 

4,665 

222 

^ ■ 4,887 

4,609 

Indiau.s , . 

■ 1,548 

1,827 

3,375 

62 

3,437 

3,408 


' Cost Charged to Capital Account. | Includes February Returns, 


CHAS. J. GRAY,, , 

"Mines Department, Maritzburg, 7th April, igog. Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month of February, 1909 *.— 


Tons. CM't. 


Bunker Coal . . . . 


. 69,800 18 

Coa Exported . 


26,170 14 


Total 

95,971 12 


.'V'GEO.' 

MAYSTON, 


Customs House, Port Natal, I St April, 1969. Collector of Customs. 
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ATAL ' Aq EIOtrLTURAL J OUENAL. 


Return of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsickness and Scab* 


STOCK iNSPECTOli. 

DlSTllICT. 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P. Cra.w 

Ladysmith 

Scat) 

T. Kirk ness 

Coal f on tern 




P. Ni<*.holsou 

liovinda,vy Sloj>es 




Jl A. Good . , 

'latiwana Hoek 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estconrt 

j, 

A. W. J. H.ittingii 

Koplaagte 



Lungsickness 

jtC AlcttLisoii • • 

Ualcote 



Scab 

H. Oelle mann 

Berg Vieit 




J. K, van der Merwe 

Rxce'sior 




A. W. J. W.Aling . . 

Blaaiiw liraiitz- 

A. C, Williams 

lltiecht .. .. 

,, 

H. A. Potgieter . . 

■ chains Hoek 




0. Webb 

Waterval 




M. van llooyen 

■^pitsk. p 




J. P. Both 1 



,, 

J. Z. Moohnan 

Green Vjei 




(J, 1 inmett .. .. 

Politick 




H. P.)tgieter 

Onverwacht 




1*. Lal>uschagne . . 

Witf Jos 




N. Fourie , . . . 

! angewacht 




G. T. van Bouyen . . 

Grout Vlei 

H. Van Rooyen 

Bahanango 

,, 

C. Van Eooyen 

Paardepoort 



>» 

G. VanEooyen . . 

Mel ..boom 




Andrias .. 

»r 




L. Ifabnschagne . . 

i'’riskewacht 




Hengw^ene . . 

Paardepiaat 




J. Doyer 

Hart’s Ivanip- 




Sege 

Nonpariel 



,, 

Nqulube 

Paarde G raf 



* 

3VL Delport . . 

Babanango 




Nkonkone . . . . 

Paarde Gi'af 



Lungsickness 

Ngogwene . . 

Location 

L. Trenor 

Alfred . . 

Sliiwaua 



Scab 

Yahvayo 

M 



Lungsickness 

Dumas 

Lc cation 



Uyimbi 

Location 



,, 

IMlotsinva . . 

Msingopansis Kraa 


1 


M. Clothier . . 

.Slexcel 



,, 

K. M. Etheridge . . 

Sel hurst 



,, 

- John Ryan . . 

Norburg 



r »t ' 

d. J. Oosthuis 

The Gorge 




J. ILPayn ., 

Burnside 



,, 

Bycla’s ICraal 

T. .Fynn’s Location 



,, 

Ri. Faiin 

Blaekwater , 



f.> 

F. Mziai .. 

Lot 1, Kiiquabeni 



>• 

E MziKi . . , . 

Lot '‘ F,” Enquabeni 



,, 

J. T, Clothier 

Whiteclitf 




J. J. OoBtluus 

H . rding Town Lands 



,, 

Swenyas 

Blaekwater 




G. Ldrkan .. 

Antioch 



J ' 

Injongaved .. 

Rydal Mount 



If 

Mdingwas .. 

I.40t li 




C. Knox 

Knoxwood 




Sigiinm 

Lot F. 



»> 

Ndhinnkimzie’s Kr’l 

Loc ition 


1 


Noyanes 

Ha (ling Gate 




Mncanca’s Kraal . . 

Mount Pleasant 




Bodhlaginis. . 

No.'.l Location, 



1 ■■ ■ »» 

M<xunnnsla . . . . 

Omega 


1 

1 ;■ . 

Spingaiin . . . , 

Ilawarben « 




P. Uibrecht. . .. 

Ihluku 




Jabiila and Smjela 

Mount Plettsanfc ■ 

Acting— J. Ralfe . . i 

' Lion’s Kiver 

Scab 

0. J. King . , . . 

Lynedoch 


1 

)» 

C. Stvapp . . . . 

Oatiauds 

C. T. Vanghaii 

1 Panlpietersburg . . 


P. Allen . . 

Welverdlend 




J. B Rudolph .. 

Bosch 'KranS ' '' ' ' 

R, Wiugiaeld Stratford 

Newcastle 


J. H. iMcDuling . , 

Rosedale 




G. Mavuga . . . . 

Koppie Allen 




G. W. Thomas . . 

Lang’s Ntfc 



■■■■ ■ ■>* ■ ' 

C. M. Koch . , 

C. hrisi ian 



! ■■ ' ij ■ 

CLWaa.l' 


CE. Walker ’ 

Portion of Estcourt 

Lungsickness 

P. Ballantyne .. 

Weston Town Lands 



1 ■ ■ 

■' J. A./Y, Lindsay''.;'. 

Riverside 


i. 


"F.'H'."Lmdsay' 

Roseinount 




Natives .. 




Farmb under Licence. 
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BEfUJElN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (ContinuedJ. 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

[ OWNf.It. 

Farm. 

G, Dauieii 

Vryheid 

; Scab 

»» 

■» 

J. Swarts . . . , 
J. ,j. Odendall . . 
il. Kiinzwana . . . 
W. F.Hein., .. 

Mrs. Heynes 

A. de Lange 

J. Js ruger . . . . 

E. G unter . . 

Tredoiix . . 

Mai quill 

Mkelegaiia . . 

P. Swaats . . 

^^•lalkraHt•z 

U tkomst 

Vredehof 

Goedg loof 

Brakpan 

Oardbet aid 

Bloemendal 




C. Kritzinger 

P. M. Bester 

A Steenki.inp 

Vaalkrantz 

Leinvmek 

Driekwart 

J. E Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqutu 


S. Mboyi 

S. Molife . . 

Mqaidni 

Haiadu 




L. Molife 

L. Msiinango 

Charlie 

C. M Sekosaiia 

M. Ndhlovu.. 

U. Ndhlovu.. 

N C. Kruger 

L. & .T. IMloyi .. 
U. Butelezi. . . . 

L. Mabuya . . 

M. Beta 

Mlilaaie 

Mas djeni 

Dala/.a 

Nqutu 
jM ageia 

Nqutu 

Magnls 

Nqutu Foot 




M. Mbata . . 

F. J. Johnston 

Telezi Hill 

Lot H, Nqudeni 

E. Yfirty 

Western Umvoti 


U. R. C. Hardman 
W. R. J. van Rooyen 
D. C. S, Nel.. 

L. J. van Rooyen . . 
H. Hansmeyer 

Wanstesitl 

Rustenburg 

High Held 

Driefontein 

Onresi 

K. Ripley . . . . 

! 

Emtunjaneni 

1 ' ” ■ ■ ■ 

Yena .. 

F.W, White 

Mgwedhla . . . , 

Govt, farm, No. 149 
Elizabeth 

Mfuli Mission Statn.. 
Crown Lands 
Moi:genz;in 

J. F. van Eensburg | 

Ngotshe , 1 

” 

■ Mtiwas \ , v,. 

ITmzeblela . - , . j 

H Libertruii 

Mflhio . . . . V 

P. Svvart . . . . 

J. Potgieter. . 

A. C. Delporfc .. 

DoornpHu 

Bervo gd 

Torliyewortde 

Weltevreden 

Rietfontein 

K< ndelage 
' Wonderfontem 

J. Stewart 

Bergville 

Lungsickness 

F. R S^ockie 

Evans & S'-ockil . . 
Menu . . 

K( it VIei 

Riefc Yallei 
Kleinwaterfall 

E. W. Laiitaii 

Umainga . , * ‘ j 

Seal) 

Amos Nahlovu . . 

Nazareth 



Oyugiilangans 

Gogo .. 

E. C, Nuss .. .. 

Tabatiiba . . 

J. H. Nuas . . 

J. A. Clement , . 
J. Westhuysen . . 

Umsinga 
; Somshoek 

Groo. Vlei 

Naza* eth 
. ::'er: v:-' 

Pomeroy 

R. Mayne . .. 

Eastern Uravoliand 


L.J.NeI .. .. 

Wilgegund 

Krantzfeop 

■ 

L. L. Nel .. ... 

J.A. Nel , ' ... 

J, Key ter 

J T. Martens & ntvs 
Macaingani. . 

Maresdal 

Welgeguud 

Elandskop 

Broedersnoek 

Loots 'Hoek , 

E,'W', Bowles 

Ixopo . . . . , . 


Ngevana .... 
BogW’an .. 
Genisaui 

Magewana .. .. 
Nodwengw^ , . , . 

Arundel 

Klepat 




Ncopo 

A'uquza .. .. 

Putaza 

Nduba 

Njunga 

Makafana .. .. 

Dumdum 
■•Nqaye ' 

Waver ley 

South Hills 

Waverley 

Kolston 

\Yaverky 
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RETUBN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE iConthmed:, 


Stock Inspbictor. j 

District, 

Disease, 

■ OWNER. 1 


.E. W. I'iowles 

Ixopo 

Sca.b 

Uineiiyar.a . . 
Manciuisika. . 
ITuvakaLlie,. 

Ivolston 



” 

Umbabila . . 

Kebu 

Luzi . . 

Sabexa 

Janga 

G. Way 

NJoyetaba 

Thelwana . . 
Satjitotubi , . 
Gungatahi .. 

G. Tnoinsoii . . 

G. H. Cooper 

D. E. Hardman 

W. W. Watton .. 
Turana 

Mandemba .. 
Tebenga 

Iprisiigval 

Location No. U 
Location 

Siningvale 
location No, (> 
Herdstone 

Lot 29 

L'd 55 

Erne aid 

Location No. 3 
Valaballa 

A^fetary 

Ellington 

Rocky Halton 
LotL.H. 

Lot DAT. 

Springvale 

Ay^ borpe 
Mornington 




E. F, Garland 

E W. Yeley . 

L. Howes . . 

■ A. H. Ball .. 

Weenen 

tt 

• » 

.1. P. Letter. . 

P. H. Van Rooyen 
J. Peniston . . 

W. 0. Harding . . 
W. M. J. Lotcier . , 
L. C. Kinsman 

BcrgVleit 

BtdMs Hoek 

Town Lands 
Melietuin 

Waterfall 

Mount Moriah 

F, Ki’uger (acting) . 

OiAvUmgeni . . 

• V 

Umveli 

Dria 

Samuel 

Jantje 

Laduma 

L, Taylor . . 

Z waar tk op Loca ti on 

1 

A, J. Marsball . . . 

Duiulee. . , . . . 


A. C. Tennaak 

Sigtuma 




T. C. Yerinaak 

J. W. de Brayn . . 
B. ,T. Biidenhorsfc . . 
L. Badenborsfc 

Harrisdale 

Rooifontein 

Keinpen veldt 

Kelvin 




H. A. J. Davel . . 

Klipnig 




0. T. Vermaak 

H. P. Handley 

0. C. Uys . . 

Kalderfontein 

Giba 

Parys 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


■ Owner.' ■ ; 

Farm. 

, ■ f , ■ 

1 District. 


Pin da, Yete & Sobuon 

Natives ■ . , . 

Stratbsor>n 

Olivefontein 

1 Impendhle 

i . . 'Umvoti ' 


Natives ' ■, . v , ' ' . 

T tworbh 

: ' Lion’s River 



Future brood sows should haye good constitutions. Remember this 
'When making your selection. 
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Pound Noticks. 


Pound Mot loos. 


Notification is contained in the Government Cassette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock bn the dates specified : — 

On THE 5TH May. 

Black sow. Impounded on loth March by Mr. Van Wyk. 

N(jutu — Dark chestnut mare, no brands, about 13*2, both hind fetlocks white, white 
mark behind knee near foreleg ; chestnut g;Jding, no brands, about 13*3, all fetlocks 
white, piece oilt back ear ofi' side ; chestnut foal, no brands, both hind fetlocks white, piece 
out back ear off side. All unshod. ■ 

Vryheid — Three mare donkeys, one dark grey, no marks or brands ; one light grey, 
nick centre right ear ; one light grey, two nicks on top of right ear. 

On the 12TH May! 

Moot River— ram, six tooth, half moon on top off left ear, tip off' right ear, 
medium sized horns, no brands. Probable value, £,2.. Impounded on the 27th March by J. 
Piccione, Greenfields, Mooi River. 

Port ShepsUme —Brown ram goat. Probable value, 6s, Impounded on the 22nd 
JMarch, 1909, by Native Qahu, duly alhorised. 

On THE 19TH May. 

Bro\yn bastard ewe lamb, black nose, ears and feet, top of right ear cut off^ 
slit in remaining portion, very short horns, no brand visible. 

Utrecht — White he goat, half grown, slit under left ear, slit top right ear. 

Established, 

A Pound has been e.stablished, under the provisions of the Pound Act, 1898, at Mapu- 
miilo, and the Gaoler, Mapumulo, has been appointed the Keeper thereof, with effect from 
the date of assuming duty. 


Notice. 


Owing to abnormal pressure upon our space this inontli/as the re- 
sult of the inclusion of a report of the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Conferenee^ we have been obliged to omit the f'^quarterly^^ matter which 
was to have appeared in this issue— namely^ scale of chai'ges for vac- 
eines, etc.^ at the Government Laboratory, list of East Coast Eever Ad- 
visory Committees^ list of executives of Farmers^ Associations^ and list 
•of publications issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Government Cold Stores end Abettoirs, 


PIETEKMARITZBUE6. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to ofier facilities or to accept responsibilities in thiS’ 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 



Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

minimum 
‘ number of 350 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 500 
head per month. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
30 ® lbs. 
weig-ht. 




s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S, d. 

{. 

Receiving: ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2. 

Killing and Cleaning 

,, 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 0 

3 * 

Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

4. 

Disinfectants 


0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 I 

5 * 

(4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 6 

6. 

Gleaning of Tripes 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

7. 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 














or portion thereof ... 

per body 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

I 

9 

2 6. 

8. 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 














or portion thereof ... 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 


Chilling liiid Freezing Beef—* 













9- 

I st week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 . 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

1 3 9 

10 . 

2nd „ „ 

» j 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 3 " 

n. 

3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof 

n 

0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


Chilling and Freezing Offal — 













12. 

I St w'eek or portion thereof 

per set 

I 

4 

I 

6 

1 

4 

I 

4 

I 

4 

I 4 

13- 

, „ 2nd' ,, ,, ,, 

!)■' 

I 

0 

r 

3 

I 

G 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

14, 

3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof 

> J 

0 

9 

I 

0 ! 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions - 

thereof 'Cf ' 

For further particulars, apply to the Managef, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

2i.st December, 1908. 
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AgHouHufal anti Other Shows, 1909m 


Dundee (Dundee Agricultural Society).— Show, loth and i ith June. J. McKenzie, 
Box 105, Dundee, 

Greytown (Uravoti Agricultural Society''. — Date not fixed. W. PL Gibbs, Box 24, 
’GiQytowxi^ Secretary, • 

Ladysmith (KHp River Agricultural Society). — Date not fixed. E. V. Bambrick, 
Box 90, Ladysmith, Secretary. 

New Germany (Durban County Farmers’ Association). — No separate show contem- 
plated ; but it is intended to join the Durban and Coast Society for the purpose of making 
complete exhibit of Durban products. 

PiiiTERxMARiTZBURG (Royal Agricultural Society). — Show, 17th, iSth and 19th June. 
Duff, Eadie & Co., Secretaries. 

Pietermaritzburg (Natal Poultry Club). — Show, i7th<Si: i8th June. A. J. Peters, 
Box 197, Secretary. 

Umzinto (Alexandra Agricultural and Plorticultural Association). — Show, 8th July. 
George Lamb, Box 68, Umzinto, Secretary. 

Camperdown (Camperdown Agricultural Society). — Show, 23rd July. Messrs. 
Walker & Burchell, Camperdown, Secretaries. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry).— 7th, 8th and 
9th July. J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Durban, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Poultry Club).— Show, 14th, 15th and i6th July. PI. M. 
Pletcher, 26, Castle Arcade, Durban, 

Harding. (Alfred County Farmers’ Association, and Agricultural Society).— Show, 
23rd June. H. C. Hitchins, “ Pi luku,” Harding, 

New Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association).— Show, 30th July. W. D. 
Stewart, New Hanover, Secretary, 


SOCIETIES HOLDINa NO SHOWS. 


Byrne Fanners’ Association ; Eshowe District Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Road 
Farmers’ Association ; Donny brook Farmers’ Association ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association; 
Hatting Spruit Farmers’ Association ; Boston Farmers’ Association ; Little Tugela Farmers’ 
Association ; Umvoti Farmers’ Association ; Higbflats Farmers’ Club ; Vryheid Agricultural 
Society ; Garden Castle Farmers’ Association ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association ; 
Seven Oaks Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Agricultural Society; Slangrivier Boere 
'Vereeniging* 


There is no best breed, the best sheep are those that receive the best 


eare. 
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Farm AppreniiGBS* Bureau. 

TJST OF APPLICANTS. 

The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor, 
of the Natal Agricultural Joxtrual from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the ohice of this journal. ■ 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. I. Age i6. Has had 12 months’ experience on a stock farm and 9 months’ ex- 
perience on an agricultural farm. Speaks Zulu and has a 
slight knowdedge of Dutch. Is particularly anxious to get 
back on a farm. 

,, 2. Age 15. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 

about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 

,, 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 4. Age 18. Natal born. Anxious to learn. 

,, 5. Age 24. Speaks Zulu. 

,, 6. Age 17. Still at school. Speaks French Ihiently, and has a fair know- 

ledge of German and Dutch. Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 

,, 7. Age 15. Is keenly interested in farming. 

,, 8. Applicant already placed with farmer. 

,, 9. Age 17. Speaks Zulu and Dutch. Is particularly anxious to learn fanning. 

,, 10. (Applicant already placed with farmer.) 

,, II. (Applicant already placed with farmer.) 

,, 12. Age 17. Natalian. 

,, 13. Age 20. Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

,,14. Age 16. Natal born. 

,, 15. Age 19. Ls desirous of learning farming. 

,, 16. Age 21. Has had some experience on a mixed farm at Besters. Speaks 

Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

,, 17. Age 20. Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

,, 18. Age 21, Speaks Zulu. Is keenly Interested in farming. 

,, 19. Age 17, Speaks Dutch. Is keenly interested in farming, 

,, 20. Age iS, Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

,, 21. Age 21. Speaks a little Dutch and Zulu. Is a good mechanic. 

„ 22. (Applicant already placed with Farmer.) 

,, 23, Age 19. Speaks Zulu and has a slight knowledge of Dutch. Has had two 

years’ experience as a farrier and a wagon builder. Is keenly 
Interested in farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. 


Land and Ayiricu/tural Loan Fund. 

Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and tiie 
Board are prepared to receiTe applications for advances on security of first rnort-- 
gage on fixed property. Applications ihust be made upon special printed forms, 
which can be obtained, together with full particulars as to the conditions under 
which advances are made, from the office of the fund^ Colonial Offices, Pieter- 
maritzhurg. , . , 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agri- 
cultural Loan Fund, P.O. Box Pietermaritzburg, 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the oiBce of this Journal. 

No. 113,— Age 27, desires to obtain a start on a farm in Natal. Came to 
South Africa six months ago; attended the preliminary classes at the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural College, and lias also obtained a certificate for 
Theoretical Agricultural Chemistry. Is steady, and would be willing to work 
without any salary in order to obtain a ^Draetical knowledge of farming. 

No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred ) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after tlie first three 
months. 

No. 116. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public "Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No, 118.— Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a fam. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — Eady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and •cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No, 120 . — Colonial bom, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, carpenter by 
ti'ade, and has had four years’ experience of mixed farming* in Natal, speaks Zulu and 
understand.s Dutch, desires to obtain employment on a farm (Northern District or the 
O.R. Colony preferred). 

No. 121 ,— Desires open air employment. Age 43 , Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in .South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small .salary required. 

No. 132 — A young man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires eniploy- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 123 .— Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years’ experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small w^age or for their keep 
for a period of tw'elve months at least, after which they would e.xpect some remunera- 
tion. Can produce first class personal references. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employm at reasonable 
rates, Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaeticT* to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any %rmer who may address him on the 
subject. 'y'.' ' ■■■■ 
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Division of AgHcuiture anti Forestry 

Notioesm 


FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby iiotitied that Farmers and others can secure analytical determiimtiors from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Scale 

11. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 


s. 

d. 


s.. 

d. 

Determination of I constituent ... 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

15 

I 

0 

c 

TO 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

0 

0 

^5 

0 

vSoiLS : Partial analv.sis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

r 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Wat ICR : Irrigation and drainage ... ... ... 

r 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegeiarle Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. 

0 

S' 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle .Bark and Tea : Tannin ... ... 

0 

'5 

0 

0 

'2 

6 

Cattle Dips : ()uantitativa analysis of i to 3 principle 

con.stituents ... ... ... ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

s 

0 

INSECTICIDES' F 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by hona fide Farmer.s and Gardeners. 

Sample.s will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and mu.st be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysi.s performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, tran.splants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
■Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned i*ate.s, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressms, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4(1. per 100 tree.s. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be. furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fiiictuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed proddction in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus alba) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


TENDERS FOR MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of 6,400 feet of mono-rails, with points, etc., and 
four sugar cane trucks, from the Central Experiment Farm. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Director, Cedara, and should be submitted with the 
least possible delay. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara : — iiorse Tooth, 
ITickory King, Boone County, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for selected cockerels of the following breeds for immediate de- 
livery : — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ;^5, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Plaired Persian Rams will be booked 
;'forfutnre::delivery.;;\>Y' 


DEVON BULLS. 


Offers are invited for three young South Down bulls, by imported bull, “ Star of the 
West,” Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENeE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers responsible 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. —House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, P'ertilisers, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and SquattersV Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Aftbrestatiori Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.— Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc.— Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Government Station, 

, ■ Weenen. " , . ■ 

■ , P'rait.' — Oxchardist, Cedara. , 

.Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 
Cedara, , ^ 

' , vV', ^ 
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Diamond DHUingm 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


Brands Allotted io Infected Magisteriaf 

Divisions. 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lo"wer Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapiimulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Uinsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; MalilabatinI, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2j Ladysmith, R. 2; Babjinango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krahtzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of ilailwa.y, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzlmrg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUI) BOOK 


A record of all classes of Stock; tlie object being to encourage the breeding 
of thorouglibred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, tbus enbancing tluSr 
value to tbe individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addresaed: — 

For.', CAPE' Colony ... ■ ... ,-,A.' A. Peksse, P,0. Box 703, Cape Town. 

. . ' ... 'F.' T. Nicu OLSON, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria.. 

„ Oeangb River Colony E, J, MacMillan, Govermnimt Biuldings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 

IS obtainable op:— 

■ • A. A.:JE>EESSB,: : ; ’ 

Secretaky, South Aebican Stud Book Association.. 






NATAL FRUIT IN LONDON. 


^ , VoL. XIL, No. 5. 


MAY '28th, 1909. 


'glafaC JlgricuCfttraC gtottxntaC. 


The imprewemeet ef Oar Woei^ 


In tliis issue we piibiisli ail article on “jSTatai Wool on tiie Eiiglislii 
Market/'’ wMcli we eamestly reeoimn^ to the careful stud}’ of eYery 
sheep-farnier--~-in(ieed, of everyone interested in any way in wool. The 
article is the outcome of an inquiiy among the leading \rool-brokers and 
authorities on wool in instituted by the Natal 

Commercial Agent in London (Mr. Francis Harrison). Mr. Harrison 
sent all the replies to his inquiries to the M of Agriculture, and 

we have incorporated the information contained therein in the article 
which we publish this month: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The opinions which Mr. Harrison has collected, so far as our wool 
itself is concerned, may be considered under two heads — the difference^ 
from a market point of view, between Hatal and Australiah wool, and 
suggestions for the improvement of our wool. As regards the first 
these two points, it will be seen that opinions vary. Some, as we have 
pointed out in the article itself, consider that our wool compares fayour'^ 
ably with the x^ustralian, while others consider that it is not as fine and^^ 
is inferior as regards its spinning qualities. Again, while somef^ 
one hand, describe our wool as being of good length in staple, others state 
that it is of short staple as compared with the Australian 
may reasonably conclucle, from an examination of all the opinions ex- 
pressed, that good Hatal wool in itself is as good at least as average 
Australian, but that this better wool does not form as large a percentage 
of the total wool exported as it might do. 

The first fact of importance, then, which presents, itself is that we 
can produce wool as good as the average Australian; and the very fact 
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that we are producing even a relatively small quantity^ such as we are 
at present^ is an indication in itself of wdiat our possibilities are, especi- 
ally when it is considered tliat our toial output amounts to nearly 
21^00,000 lbs. annually, and that tins output is steadily increasing every 
year. 

Now, in the eyes of the British buyer the percentage of wool equal 
to Australian which we turn out is'small^ but the actual percentage is in 
reality greater. Its proper market valne^ however, is not realised because 
it is mixed vnth all sorts and conditions of wool, is unsidrted and is not 
graded. This brings us to the second division of the subject^, namely, the 
question of the improvement of onr wool. A careful perusal of the 
article we publish tliis month will show that the improvement in our wool 
which is necessary in order to enable ns to realise better prices must be 
e<arried on along two lines: (1) The better preparation of the wool on 
the farm before marketing; and (2) better attention to breeding. As 
regards the first of these points, the lengthy quotation which we give 
from the letter from the Hamburg hrm gives a very good idea of the 
pTinciples of grading and skirting, their necessity, and their effect upon 
the price of the wool treated. 

“ The aim of skirting' and classing should be to give the wool evenness of 
character, " the letter runs, in part. “ Therefore, whether the wool be of high 
or inferior cliaracter, all those parts of the fleece which could alter or seriously 
influence its main character— be it quality, growth, colour, yield, or freedom 
from faults (as seedy or burry)— must be taken off.” 

It is this attention to appearance and grading that makes the 
difference between low and liigli prices. Grading may not raise the ]:)rio«:? 
of the less valuable ]:)ortions of the wool, hut it will certainly not lovvci’ 
it; and furthermore, Iw separating out aud packing separately tliesc in- 
ferior pieces, we enahle the better wool to realise a eoTisidera})ly liiglier 
price— a price nearer its true market value. An important point io 
remember is, that wool, whatever its quality, cannot realise its proper 
markt't value in open competition when it has mixe'lwifh it wool of in- 
ferior quality. Therefore, says our Hamburg authorit}’-— 

“Farmers should sort their clips in (i) fleeces, (2) bellies, and (3) locks and 
pieces ; and pack these three classes separately, ‘marking the bale accordingly. ” 

If the farmur is disposed to go furtber than this, and adopt a more 
detailed system, of elassiheation — and he will find it will pay to do so — 
lie will find nsefuBthe advice tendered by the London firm from whoso 
letter also we give a lengthy quotation. Here we have three systems of 
classification, the most detailed of which contains specification of twelve 
classes. 

Such classification — combined, of course, with careful skirting — wo‘ll 
raise the; standard of our wool considerably and will consequently bring 
the farmer higber prices. But this is not the only means we must em- 
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The Impkovement of Gue Wool. 

ploy to raise the standard of iSTatal wool. We must pay more attention 
to breeding in order not only to maintain but also to increase the 
•quality and length of staple of the wool. We niust;> as occasion offers, 
introduce new blood from good strains of wool sheep. This is a matter 
which A¥ill, of course, take time for results to be observed^ but it must 
be seen to if onr avooI is not to deteriorate and is, furthermore, to improve. 

An important question and one over which there has been consider- 
.able controversy during the last two or three years particularly, is the 
question of the deteriorating effect upon wool of the use of the caustic 
soda and sulphur dip. Since August last, when we first broached the 
subject in these pages, we have devoted a considerable amount of space 
to the publication of views of experts both for and against the use of 
this dip, but so far we have not ourselves ventured to express any 
definite opinion on the subject, and although we print in tins issue fur- 
tlier expressions of opinion— collected by Mr. Harrison— we still do not 
feel ourselves justi fieri in expressing an opinion either one way or the 
'Other. We would, liowever, di*aw attention to the last of the views which 
we quote in the article in this issue w^e have been referring to, in which 
the writer states : 

“Except in cases where it has been improperly used, the wool has not 
suffered from the caustic soda and sulphur dip.” 

It is jixst possible that this view of the question indicates the crux 
nf the whole matter. Possibly the dip has in some cases been used too 
frequently, with the result that the dip has been blamed instead of the 
user of the dip. However that may he, readers will find the views we 
publish of interest as further contributions to the discussion of the ques- 
tion, and they will doubtless be glad that Mr. Harrison made a point 
of getting opinions on the matter in the course of his enquiry. 

% 


Pigs suffering from scours may be helped and many times cured by 
feeding them with milk that ha^ boiled and to which a pint of 

-scorched flour has been added for each gallon. 


Lungsickot^ 77, 1908, declaring the farm 

'"^^Riet Vallie,^^ Bergville Division, to be an infected area under the JjUBg- 
^iekness Prevention Act, 1897, has been revoked. 
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The Maixe Crop in April , 

W 1': iinvo x t iy Jittie ciiaiige to report siiiee our last issued — so iittk-^, in fact^ 
as iioi to ailect the probable total crop at all In our last issue we an- 
ijouiiced that ti e condition of the crop {i c.^ on the 31st Marcli) was- 
2*69— or between and ‘hiveraged" This represented a probable 

}ield oJ: 4-63 rriuids to the acre^ or a total crop of about '170., 000 niuids.. 
We liiid tliat, whilst the average condition of the crop has not fallen back 
any furtlieiy it was very little, better on the 30tli April (the date of our 
latest reports) than at the end of March, The average condition at the 
end of April was 2*'k as compared \vith 2-09 in Mareli. The probable- 
crop thus remains about the same. 

For the purposes of comparison we again set forth the average con- 
dition of the crop, the ideld per acre that condition represents, and the' 
total crop promised thereby, at tlie end of each of the months, December,, 
January, Febraary and March, adding thereto the figures for April: — 

Condition. Yield per acre. Probable total crop. 


At End of— 


Muids.' 

Muids. 

December 

2-7 ■ 

■ 4 '7 

780,000 

January 

3 -J 

5*34 

886,000 

Februarv 

3-0 

5*16 

856,000 

March 

. 269 

4*63 

770,000 

' April 

2*7 

4*65 

770,000 


the figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 to represent the conditions 
"^Fair,” 'h4.Yerage’^ and Above the Average,'^ we have prepared the 
following comparative statement, which will doubtless prove of interest 
to the reader, as slicwing the progress or otherwise the crop is inaking. 
in eadi of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony- The con- 
dition represented by the figures 2-7 will servo as an example 
in order to illustrate our method. The fi^gure be 

rennembered, represents the condition . described as ^“'FairJ^ whilst 
‘*^3” represents 'hiverage^^ condition. Thus 2*7 wdll represent an 
average condition of from ^""FaiF^ to ^^Averago,^^ but a little nearer ‘^h4ver- 
age” than This does not mean, of course, that all the crops in 

that Division may be described as 2-7 in condition. In fact, it may 

, easily be that not a single field is of such condition. The meaning is* 

that, taking the crops as a wTioU^ their condition is something a little^* 
more than midway between and ^^^average.” 
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CONDITION OF CROP. 

T ..4 condition above the average " Is represented hy the Jigure ^ ; “ average 
by the Jigure g ; '"'‘fair'' hy the jigure 2 ; and poor" by the Jig a re / : 
intermediate figures represent corresponding conditions. ) 


Division. 

Condition of Crop at End of— 
Dec. Jan. P'eb. Mar, 

April. 

Lower Umzimkulu 

27 

3*0 

■27 

^'5 

2*5 

Alexandra ... ... 

2*5 

4*0 

4-0 

3-0 

3*0 

Umlazi ... 

3'o 

3*0 

3*0 

2'5 

2'0 

Inanda and Indwedwe 

3*0 

*4*0 

3*0 

2-0 

3*0 

Lower Tugela and Mapumulo 

2*0 

4*0 

3*0 

2 -O 

3*0 

Impendhle ... 

3*0 

3'o 

3*0 

3’0 

30 

Alfred ... ... 

3*0 

4*0 

3 ‘4 

4*0 

3*0 

Ixopo 

2-4 

4-25 

3 *5 

3-0 

2*75 

Richmond 

2*5 

3*0 

3*0 

■ 2-5 

20 

Umgeni 

3*0 

3*5 

4*0 

3'2 

3 4 

New Hanover 

2*0 

^*75 

2-4 

3*0 

3*0 

Lion’s River 

3*0 

3*0 

2 ’5 

30 

3'o 

Umvoti 

3*7 

3*2 

0*2 

3*5 

3*4 

Krantzkop 

3*0 

2*0 

4*0 

3*0 

3*0 

Underberg 

4*0 

3^ 

2*4 

2’5' 

3*0 

Polela ... 

3*0 

4*0 

4-0 

4-0 

4*0 

Bergville ... .. 

3*0 

.■ 27 ; 

2'0 

, 2*4 . ; 


Estcourt ... 

. ■ 2 :v 7 ; 

: 2*9 

b 2‘5 , 

2-0 


Weenen ... 

3*0 

2*0 

■;■', ' 2 ' 0 :' ,, 


„ „ 2'*0 

Klip River ... ... 

2*8 

26 

' '\2-75 ", 

y „ 2'*4 

, M'Qji 

Umsinga ... ... 

2*0 

2*5 

3*0 

2*5;,,,,"' 

'■' 2 *05 

I>undee 

2'0 

17 

2-0 

2 * 0 ' 

''■ 2 ’' 0 -,,:'' 

Newcastle 

3*0 

2-9 

2 -S 

2*3 ' 

' ,2'3:,"': 

Vryheid and Ngot.she 

2*5 ■ ■ 

2 ‘O 

3*0 

I *0 

1*0 

Utrecht ... 

— 

4-0 

3'0 

2*0 

3*0 

Babanango 

— 

— 

— ■■■ 

2',0 

I 0 

Eshowe and Mtunzini ... 

3*0 

: '2-*5 ' 

30 

4*0 

, 2 '' 0 ' ,' 

Emtonjaneni ... ... 

2*0 

3*4 

3 - 4 ■■■ 

',',,■ 3’,0'' ' 

3*0 


The figures in this statement show how the crop has been^ faring, 
month by month, in the different Magisterial Diyisions.^ It may be of 
interest also to compare the average condition in each of the geographical 
belts at the end of Febrnary^ March and April, which is done in the 
iollowing'' .statement b' 

■Condition hf Crop'. ''at end of-— 


In''the,'Coast','Belt ' 

February. 

March. 

2 6 

April. 

2*9 

In the Midland Belt .. 

■,' ••:•■.'■■■.’ ■ ,' 3*3 :■ ■ ' ■' 

3** 

3*0 

In the Upland Belt ... 


■',''' f, 2 *2,, 
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EXPORTABLE SURPLUS. 

Wliiist we iuive not been able to institute any really systeinatie in- 
as regards the extent of the Natives' erops this year^ it is ad- 
mitted on all sides — and the reports that we have received coi;ilii*rri the 
opinion — tliat the crop will be larger than usual tliis year. Wliilsi. niaiiy 
rc])orts state that the Natives will be able to sell to a consider able extent 
this year, we prefer to be conservative and reckon on the fact tliat the 
N'atives will at the least be able to support themselvevS this year. We 
]:ave iiiade careful calculations, and we think we can safely say that tlie 
isati\es' and India ns' crops (the latter^ of course, is a coni par atively 
small cro])) together will a'liioimt to about 900,000 maids. 

TLie fact that the Natives will, support themselves this year enables 
ns to discuss the European crop 'without any reference to Natives'' wants. 
Now the next point that inquires clearing up is the question of file Euro- 
pean eoiiSLiinptioii of mealies — tliat is to say, wliat poilion nf i !io Eiiro- 
pea'ii, crop, whieli we estimate at PfOJlOO minds, will lie reqiii i‘ei I for eon- 
siiniption in the Colony — remeiriiiering that we liave not now' the Natives 
to consider? Recognising the great importance of this question, \ve have 
1)0011 engaged since the beginning of this jeai' in making very careful 
inquiries of the fanners themselves. We prepared a special form 
and sent a copy of it to every European, farmer in the Colony, with a 
request that he would kindly fill it in and return it to ins without delay,. 
Tills form sought to obtain an idea of the quantity of mealies consumed 
aiinually on each farm in the Colony. We are glad t{» say tliat tlic' fanne.rs 
have responded willingly to our request, and for weeks past the forms 
liave been coining in fast. They are not all in yet, but we are in a posi- 
tion to give readers a tolerably accurate idea, we think, of the quantity of 
mealies consumed cii European farms in the Colony every year. It may 
lie remembered that two years ago we evsti.mated ftiat tlie cauisu 
was something like half a million rnuids, and since then thai estimate has 
been ridiculed by one large .firm of grain exporters in particular. We 
.f!.n.d, bowever, that we were not so very far ont^ for the estiniate which 
wo have made now upon the returns we have received from farmers make| 
tlie European consumption about 350,000 muids. This must not be 
taken as final, because we have to base this estimate iipon a limited 
number of returns, but a sufficient number tn enable us to 
lairh correct idea of what the consumption is. To this figure must bO' 
added the consumption in towns, an estimate of which we are now ob- 
taining, but for the purpose of calculation we may call tlie total Euro- 
pean consumption of the Colony about 400,000 nmicls. Deducting thi& 
from 770,000 muids, we thus shall have about 370,000 muids for export^ 
oversea and overland. 
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Tr&ffiGS BSid DisGouer iesm^^ 


In tliis issue we revive an old and popular feature of the Jour nal in a 
new garb. “'Interviewing^'’ is one of the best methods of giving farmers 
an opportunity of voicing their opinions and experiences for tlie benelit 
of others, particularly of the younger geiieratioii. The writing of 
a 1 tides is not a matter wliicli comes within the scope of the ordinary 
fanuer'’s sphere of work ; to him it is more or less of a task to set down, 
liis ideas in a readily intelligible and interesting form, and ]io\t'ever much 
he may at times feel disposed to publish results of some of his experiences 
for the benefit of his fellow-farmers^ being* a busy man, he can rarely 
find the necessary time foi the preparation of an article. Such being the 
ease, "interviewing^’ is the next best method of obtaining his experiences 
■for publication.. 

As the title we have chosen for our interviews— and Dis- 
coveries’'': for wliieli we are, of coiirse, indebted to Mr. Eipling—s^h^^^^ 
cur idea is to piiblisli not only notes of interviews but also iniscellaneous 
notes on topics of interest that come to the notice of our tuavelling re- 
]u*csentative. We eomiiieiiee the series in this issue with a "A Ghat with a 
Adwheid Farmer” and "A Day at Cedara”; and it is our desire^ so far 
as we are able, to present our readers with one or two interviews each 
nionth, together with odd notes on matters of interest. We shall be glad 
to hear from any progressive farmers who might be willing to our 
representative to visit their farms and “interview’’ 

Phsi&ff8*a/$hs &f Um Tobanco 

AVith Inference to the illus^^ of tobacco fields in the Uinkwa- 
luinibi A^alley which we publm^ our last issue, we are now informed 
that the photographs from which for these illiistralions were 
made were taken by Mr. P. de S. Gwattin, who has been with Air. J. 
W. A^. Montgomery, of Ismont, Mid-Tllovo, as a farm pupil, and who 
goes to Gedara Agricultural College in July. By au oversight we were 
not infonued, of this fact when the photos were sent to us. 
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WemiMBtmmB 

Tlie a eeoiupa living diagram^ we reproduce fruiii liie Agricul- 

iural Gazette (London) of the :01^nd Marcli, iilustratei^ in. an iiiteresi;ing 
manner tlie anionnt of air breathed am ah, a horse^ a pig., a ebeep, and 
a cow, respectively, in one Imnr, Tliis air should be nearly pore to keep 
the body in liGaltli ; and it shows very iVircibly the necessity for adequate 



fVentilation. Tire horse, we learn, uses 141''?' enbie feet of air per bonr 
or 3,401 cubic feet ewry 24 hours; the cow uses 116-8 cxibic feet per hour 
or 2,804 per 24 lioiirs ; the pig uses 46 cubic feet per Iiour or 1,103 per 
• 24 bours; the sheep uses BO-2 cubic feet per hour or 720 per 24 hours; 
mian requires 17*7 cubic feet per hour or 425 per 24 liours; and the hen 
iisCvS 1-2 ciibie feet per hour or 29 per 24 hours. 


ItiiMigence of the 21st .April that the 
Master Tanners iuid Leather iMiiniifaetnrers of Victoria have not been 
able to comply witli the condition laid down by the Government that they 
should gn-arantee a fixed price per ton for all wattle bark grown by the 
Government during a term of years, in connection with the Association’s 
request that the G<o-oininent should provide an adequate supply of home- 
grown bark. The Association has forwarded a letter to the Minister of 
Forests stating that while the members of the Association will always ho 
■willing to pay the highest price of the day for all bark for sale by the 
G-overnment, they cannot guarantee any fixed price. At present tanners 
are paying fancy prices for hark, and many members of the Associaiion 
have been compelled to reduce their output of leather for export solely on 
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.aceoiuit of their inability to secure sufficient supplies of wattle bark. 
Tlie Association considers that its request can be justified on sound 
business lines, as at £6 per ton it pays the landowner handsomely to 
grow wattle bark and ‘'there is practically, if not absolutely, no possibility 
of the price ever again going below' £6.'^ It is further urged that if hi 
years to come, as a eoiisequence. of the planting of large areas watli wattle 
by the Victorian Goveimnent, the supply should exceed the local demand, 
there will ahvays be a sure and prolitable outlet for any surplus iu 
.London, where the present quotation for good Australian bark is £10 10s. 
The Association therefore reiterates its . request that the Governnient 
should largely increase the area of its wattle plantations. 


.Ifigiffry re Pipe^Cal&bsishesm 

We shall be glad to hear from any merchants and others in Natal 
who w'ould be willing to purchase pipe-calabashes from farmers for ex- 
port. We are beginning to receive enquiries from farmers as to a local 
market for these calabashes, and we should like to have the names of 
persons prepared to negotiate with a view to purchase in this line. 


^anadiaai Binder Twine Jndusi9*ym 

We have received from, the Canadian Trade Commissioner in Dur- 
ban a copy of a special report on the Canadian binder twine industry 
recently made to his Government by the Inspector of the Binder Twine 
Industry of Canada, which throws some interesting light on the industry 
:and gives evidence of the rigid adherence by the manufacturers to the 
high standard of excellence which has been the imle in the past. Owing to 
the climatic conditions existing in the north-western provinces of Canadiu 
where the faimer is dependent almost wholly on his grain Grops-— the 
safety of wdiich, owing to the dangeir from hail, frost and drought, is a 
constant source of anxiety— it can be readily understood how important 
it is that when his crops ripen no delays should occur to interfere w 
his harvesting them as quickly as possible. In view of these conditions 
nothing but a first-class binder twine meets the demand in that country. 
‘^'^Tiie manufacture of binder twine/^ indeed, says the report, ^Vhicii 
in most countries is only an art, has been reduced to a science in Oauada.'^ 


In.prder to prevent possibility of fraud in the manufacture and sale 
of binder twine, an Act was passed in 1902 in Canada providing for 
•correct marking of binder twine and heavy penalties for violation of 
the Act. The rigid enforcement of this Act has revolutionised the whole 
twine situation in Canada. Prior to the Act, the report before us states, 
only a small proportion of the twine sold in Canada vras correctly marked, 
•and in very many cases serious loss was suffered by the consumer. Many 
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cases were found wlieie twine measured 10 to 20 per cent, less tluui it 
was marked. Under tlie ciianged conditions Ciiiiadiaii binder twine lias 
estabiisiied tor itseii’ a r(:‘piiLatiou in tlie world's inarkets. *'l]i tact; 
(Janmliaii Idiniei* hvint' in tlie jmirket claims rank simiia]* io ‘Siaitvjli 
tweed' in tiie clolli market." Canadian udlis ari‘ now exporting twine to 
man}' foreign countries^ .inclLiding Jtiissia; liOiinuiui«g Argentina^ Aiis- 
traiia, a.iid England,, 8eotiand and the United States of America. Tlie 
exports of twine in 1008 amounted t<.» EOt'^ tons, valued at about 
£310;6S(). Tlie twine actual]}' turned out tiy tlie (Jaiiadian mills for tiie 
season 1008 was lE02y tons. 


G/am^^ers the impertetme ef Cq&sfines* 

On aecOLLut of Ibe existence ut glanders iii Cape Coion}g it lias been 
deemed expedient to prohibit the iniportation. of horses,, mules and 
duuiveys trom that Colony into Eatal; and a lfi*oeianiatio.n on the suh~ 
jeet cNo. 110; 1000); lias aeeoidingiy been issued. TTie iuiportatiu!g, 
directly or indiiMBctiy; of horses^ luuies and donkeys has been proliibiind 
tundcr Law No. 12 of 1866 and the Animals Diseases Act of 1894 ), 
but notwitiistanding this prohibition^ liealthy horses, mules and donkeys 
may be imported into Natal from Cape Colony,, provided that j.)ermivSsion 
hi writing is drst obtained from the Principal Veterinaiy Surgeon, 
Pietermaritzburg; Natal and that the animals are submitted to the 
niallein test at some place in Natal to be determined by tlie Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon in Natal. Should they react to tliis test tliey 'will 
lie (listroyed kind no compensation will, be payble. Such pennission 
will be subject to sucli conditions as the Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
of Natal ina}' see lit to impost^, and the owner of tlie animals will be re- 
quired to arrange^ at ids own expense, foi* any veteriiiaig^ exinrdiiation f 
wliieh such conditions and ihis Proclamation provide. Tiie necessary 
mallein test ximst in every case be conducted by a qualKied veh'rinary 
surgeon holding the diploma of the Eoyal College of. Veterinary Surgeons^ 
Atiigland.'V'l''" ^ ' ‘ ", y 

nmleS; and donkeys engaged in constant inovenient across tlie 
border, or wliicli liave recently come from Natal or are returning thereto^ 
may also be allowed to enter the Colony with the consent; in writing, of 
the District Veterinary Stirgeon or other officer deputed by the Principal 
Veterinary Siirgeon, Natal which may at any time be withdrawn,. Eace- 
horses in training will be allowed to enter the Colony on a certificate of 
health signed by a qualified veterinary surgeon.; holding the diploma of 
the Eoyal College of Veterinary Surgeons, England; but they will be 
subjected to the mallein test on arrival at their destination, or at any 
time thereafter; if found necessary, and in terms of Act No. 16; 1899, 
no compensation will in sxieh case be payable if they should be destroyed. 
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irrig^imn Gmngressy CmCm^ 

The SoLitli Africa irrigation (iloiigi’ess opened on the IBtli May at 
Capetown, with Mr. Merriinan in the cLiair. There w'ere over SO delegates 
present. In his opening speech^ reported by Reuter, Mr. Meniii.»aii said 
hi hoped that united South Africa woxild show the world what its yeoman 
could do. The genesis of the Congress was to be traced to America. Ho 
hoped it would lie the beginning in a small way of similar work. He 
heartily welcomed the Congress as being in the direction of building np^ 
strengthening and maintaining agriculture in South Africa. Mr. Wessels^ 
the O.E.C. Coiiiinissioner of Works, Dr. Smartt, Mr. Malam and the 
Hon. Mr. H. C. van Zyl also spoke. 


Mr. Kanthaek, Cape Irrigation Expert^ attributed the alarming de- 
terioration of land as well as p)opnlation to ‘The demoralising effect of a 
too easy life on f arnis, Ixounded by high points on the sky line, aggravated 
bj' the curse of black labour.’^ He condemned the backwardness and ignor- 
ance of many fanners and the spirit of speculation which had grown up. 
He urged the importance of a practical and tliorough. system of educa- 
tion ill irrigation. During the discussion strong disagreement on the 
undesirability of large schemes was expressed by the delegates, while 
larger Government subsidies were advocated for irrigation Sihkenies." M 
Oosthuisen, M.L.A., one of the South African delegates to the Inter- 
natibrial Irrigation Congress/held in 1908,, in New Mexico^ delivered an 
address on ‘Vater storage as a factor in irrigation. He dealt with Ms 
co^perience in Ainerica, Indian and other irrigated countries. The ques- 
tion of the formation .of a Soiith African Association of Irrigation was 
dealt with in committee. 


On resumption on the second day of the Congress, the Eev. B. 
Marchand, of Eondeboseh, one of the founders of Kakanias Labour 
Colony, read an interesting paper on the labour colony irriagtion settle- 
ments under the direction of the Eev. Christian S'chroeder, ivlio was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Lutz. A furrow 18 miles long, 10 feet broad, was cou- 
stnicted entirely by poor wdiite labour on the south bank of the Orange 
Eiver. At Kakamas one M- miles long and 12 feet wide is now under 
eonstrnction on the north bank. The cost was £700 per mile in tlie ease 
of the former, and £800 for the latter. The settlement consisted of 
about 170 families, or 1300 people, and was in a most ffourishing con- 
dition, producing splendid crops of wheat, m.ealies, oats, oathay, lucerne, 
beans, and fruit. It wm also proposed to establish tanning and boot- 
making industries. Mr. Marchand caused amusement during the subse- 
quent discussion by saying ostrich farming should not be encouraged 
lest the settlers fall back into their former indolent habits. He thanked 
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-the irrigation expert, and paid a high tribute to the success at Kakamas, 
■which was the iiiost diiiiciilt work he had ever seen attejupted in South 
Africa, wLietlier from the engineering, irigation, or social point v>i: view. 
The morai and educational elieut of such settlements on tiuf poor whites 
(uuld not be overestimated, hrofessor Hahn, of Capetown, read a paper 
• on the piiysicai relations of water to dilferent kinds of soil, and their 
applications in agrieiiitnre. in our next issue we liope to publish a de- 
tailed report of the proceedings of this Congress. 


.M New Fib^e M^ahinGm 

We have, from time to time, published information relative to new 
maclrines for tiie extraction of hbre, and we have still aiiotiier a<Idiii<u] 
to maim to the list. Agricultural News, of Barbados, refers in a recent 
issue to a new macliine, for wiiich many advantages are elaiined, that has 
lately been invented and put on the market in Mauritius. Tiie cliieL 
fibre plant of Mauritius, and one which is enitivated on a fairly ex- 
tensive scale in that island is, of course, Furcraea gigani&a. 


It is claimed for the machine in question that all the fibres of the 
•plant dealt vvith are extracted in their full length, and in clean condi- 
tion; there is no waste whatever of the fibre. The machine, it is stated, 
works automatically, and when a, regular supply of leaves is provided, all 
the processes of defibration are carried out witliout human assistance. In 
an average day's work (TO hours) it is said to be capable of turning our. 
1 ton of dried l^Tireraea fibre, the force required being about 10-lioj-se 
power. Ill Mauritius the price of this machine is about £30i). It is 
stated that its cost niiglit be reduced in certain other coiintries. Tlie in- 
ventor is M. Maingard, and the rnardiine is known as '•'MuihgariFs Auto- 
inatie Deflbrating Machine/^ It is afilrmed that in addition to Furcraea 
the madiiue is equally capable of dealing effectively with leaves of sisal 
heihp, Mardlla hemp, Phorniiuin fenax (New Zealand flax), etc. 


■£eisi Ceest Feves* Regulaiionsm 

Since our last notes on' Bast Coast Fever regulations and resirie- 
tions a niimlier of fresli notices have been issued by the Minister of 
Agricu’'!ure. All movement of cattle has been stopped within or 
from the Magisterial Divisions of Ixopo and ITmgeni (G.N. No. 
206), Inanda, Mapiimulo, and Lower Tugela (G.N. No. 2?8): Maritz- 
"bnrg City and Durban (G.N. No. 224), Alfred and Lower rmzimkulu' 
(G.N. No. 226), and Alexandra, Bergville, C-amperdown. Dundee, Est- 
coiirt, Ipolela, Impendhle, Krantzkop, Klip River, Lionks River, TJmvoti, 
llnilazi, Tlnisinga, Utrecht, Newcastle, Now Hanover, Riclnjumd, and 
TTecneii (G.N. No. 229). ‘ 
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iSrotwitiLstaEding these proliibitions, however^ healtlrv cattle intended 
I'or immediate slaughter may be moved t'rom one place to another witliim 
any of the said Divisions on permit granted by the Chiefs A^eteriiiary 
Division^ or by an ojQicer appointed by him to issue such permits^ and 
cattle may be removed from any of the said Divisions on permit graiited 
by the Chief. Veterinary Division; but the removal can only be made 
within the time and according to the directions epntained in tlie permit,, 
and not otherwise. In terms of Act 'No. 32^ 1903, any person disobeying; 
tliis order is liable to a tine not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment, with, 
or without hard labour, and with or without the option of a line, for any 
period not exceeding six months. 


I lie Minister of Agriculture has also ordered (Covernnieut oSTotice 
Ao. ^39) that no movement of cattle within native locations and native 
reserves situated in districts in which the movement of cattle has been 
prohibited, or in districts in which sucii movement may hereafter be pio-- 
iiibited, siiall be allowed to a greater distance than two miles from where- 
tliey liave been previously pastured or watered, except' under permit 
granted by tiie Chief, Yeterinary Division, or by an officer authorised by 


The removal of heads -of cattle, hides, horns, hoofs, hair, cut grass, 
manure and litter, from places where cattle are kept, has been prohibited 
(except by permit from the Yeterinary Department) in revSpect of the 
Magisterial Divisions of Ixopo and Dmgeiii by GoveiTunent N otice N o. 
X^OS, and in respect of the Magisterial Divisions of Alexandra, Bergvillo,. 
Camperdowm Dundee, Estcoiirt, Ipolela, Impendhle, Krantiskop, Klip 
Biver, Lion's ■Biver, thnvoti, Dmlazi, ITmsinga, ITtrecht, dSFewcastle, New' 
Hanover, Bichiiiond, \¥eenen, Pietermaritzburg City, Durban, Alfred, 
Lower Uiiizimkulu, Inanda, Mapumulo and Lower Tugela (the last three- 
Divisions from and after 1st June), by Government Notice No. 

TJie removal of manure and litter from places where cattle are kept has 
also been prohibited in respect of the Magisterial Divisions of Ixop^^ 
Dmgeni (Government Notice No. 225). All permits issued by Advisory 
Committees, District Committees, and Permit Officers appointed by such 
coiuniittees, for the removal of cattle, hides, horns, hoofs, hair, and heads 
of cattle, cut grass, manure and litter from places where cattle are kept, 
have been cancelled (by Government Notice No. 241) and become null 
and void in the Magisterial Divisions of Umgeni, Ixopo, Alexandra, 
Bergrille, Camperdown, Dixndee, Estcour^^^ Ipolela, Impendhle, Krantz- 
kop, Klip Biver, Lion'S Biver^j TJmvoti, TJmlazi, TJmsinga, Dtrecht, New 
ITanover, Bichmoncl, City of Pieter maritzhurg, Durban, Wocnen, Alfred, 
Lower IJinzimkulu, Inanda, Mapumulo, and Lower Tugela (the latest 
three from, and' after the, Ist "'■June) 
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On the ^Otli April, hj GoYerninent hlotiee 207, tlie Minister of 
Agriciiltixre ordered that all cattle on tlie Greytown Coiimionage, IJinvoii 
Division, were to he forthwith branded ''6^^ on the right shoulder, before 
the 1st May, 1909. Government Notice No. 230 incorporates, for tlie 
purpose of the East Coast- Fever 'Acfe, the farm- Eemainder of Bosclinian's 
Klip, Bergville Division, -with the Magisterial Division of Estcoiirt ; and 
ill like manner the farm ^t4ssegai Kraal,'’hin the CamperdoAvn 'Division, 
lias been incorporated (by Government Notice No. 228) with the ITinlazi 
Divisi.on. 

The zone marked oif with dags alongside the outside ])oiindarj of the 
Grej’town Coninionage, and tlie zone similarly marked of! along the 
Camperdowii side of the divisional fence between ITingeiii and Camper- 
down Divisions from the Government fence on the farm Spitzkop to the 
beacon of tlie portion of the farm Uitvlucht, occupied by Mr, G. C. 
Phipsoii, have been declared (the former by Government Notice No. 240 
and the latter by Government Notice No. 251) to be zones within the 
ineaning of the East Coast Fever Act, 1903, and no cattle will be allowed 
to enter or be in either of these zones. 


ITnder Government Notice No. 312, 1908, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture declared the main line of railway between Padley’s Station and the 
Transvaal Border to be a fixed quarantine boundary in terms of the East 
'(ioast Fever Acts. In the place of this Ijoundary, the following boundary 
line has been substituted (Governmentt Notice No. 227): — The Main 
Line of Eailway between Alverstone Station and the point where the 
■double fence of tlie Town Lands of Newcastle, on the east of the Main 
Line of Railway, joins the rcxilwuiy fence, thence along said double fence 
on the Town Lands of Newcastle, on the east of tlie Main Line of EalC 
way, to the point where tlie said double fence again joins the railway 
fence, thence along the Main Line of Eailway to the Railway Crossing 
at Mount Prospect Station, on the farm Sampson’s Klip, thence along 
the fence on the east of the Charlestown Main Road to the junetioii ot' 
the said fence with the fence on the farm Cootbill, thence along tlie fence 
on the southern boundary of the farms Coothill and Arinagli to the 
Buffalo River, and thenee along the fence up the Buffalo River to the 
junction of the said fence with the Transvaal Border fence at Drystreara. 

Fa*uii GulturB in the Uniteti SimiBs* 

A correspondent sends us the iollowing interesting notes on fruit 
culture in the Western Dnited States : — Kn enormous quantity of Newton 
Pippin apples arrive in the English markets from Oregon and California, 
TJ.S.A., from Xmas onwards. In those parts this apple is a great 
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favourite and is extensively grown. The country is an ideal one for fruit 
growing. It is situated on the Pacific coasts is well watered by iiiunerons 
rivers, a warm and fairly dry climate and a good, rich soil. Tiie district 
is very mountainous, the highest of which is perpetually capped with 
snow. Talleys are therefore very plentiful, and as the soil of these is 
composed of disintegrated volcanie rocks it is marvellously rich and 
fertile. 


The plantations are very large, some of them hundreds of acres in 
extent. The trees appear to be healthy, vigorous and fionrishing well, 
and are grow'n on the half-standard system so extensively grown in the 
English orchards. In planting an American orchard of Newdon 
Pippins especially, particular attention is paid to the selection of the site. 
The planter lias found by experience that this apple succeeds best in a 
mountainous district, where the climate is dry and free from fogs, and 
the soil a good, deep, and dark loam. The ground is well ploughed and 
cultivated for some time before planting; and just before the trees are 
put in it is subsoiled to the depth of 3 feet. Planting is done in the 
fall of the year, the trees being placed not less than 30 feet apart each 
way. The greatest care is taken in the selection of the trees, being 
closely examined to see they are entirely free from disease. One-year-old 
trees are preferred. From the first the ground is aiinti ally ploughed and 
harrowed in spring and frequentiy cultivated from then to August. They 
'are skilfully pnined each winter, the lower branches are trimmed so as 
to allow teams to pass easily heneath, the centres are kept well thinned 
to admit plenty of sunlight, and the ends of the branches in order to 
give the latter sufficient strength to carry enormous weight of fruit borne 
each year. 


A great amount of attention is paid to the safeguarding of the trees 
from attacks of insects and fungoid pests ; they spray the trees twice 
a year. In late winter or early spring, before the leaves appear, the 
trees are thoroughly sprayed with sulphur and lime or copper soliitions. 
tj'hen when the trees are in bloom, they are again sprayed with Paris 
green, or London purple, the operation being repeated at intervals of 
five weeks, until at least six applications have been made, which results in 
clean trees, healthy growth and sound crop. A paying crop is not ex- 
pected before eiorht to ten years. 


To ensure an even crop of samples the fruit is thinned out when 
it attains a fair size, leaving one soxind apple to about every six inches. 
This is done by the thinners go ewer the trees w'itli f^heaij. ThuS;, 
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the vitality of the tiee is concentrated 1123011 the production of large, 
cvenly-forined, high-class fruit, whic-li scarcely needs any grading, and 
wliich always command a good price. 


The fruit is gathered the first two weeks of October. The jnen go- 
forth with ladders and baskets and j^lnck the fruit, avoiding bruising it 
ii the slightest degree. It is then taken to the warehouse in wagons and 
there packed by girls who have been thoroughly trained to the business. 
All bruised, worm-eaten, ill-shaped or under-sized fruits are rejected ; lit 
the same time it is graded into two equalities. Each fruit is wr aliped in 
paper and placed in a paper-lined box, each layer of fruit is separated 
by a sheet of cardboard or 23aper and then nailed and labelled. The}’' 
a re then conveyed to the railway in spring wagons and loaded into a re- 
i'rigerator railway wagon, being allowed proper ventilation, each wag^m 
jiolding about 600 boxes ; they are taken to Few York and there put 011 
the ships for England. 


One of the primary practical uses of good tilth is to siq^ply a proper 
seed bed. It is important with all young seedling [slants to give them 
a good start in life, as it were, for if stunted in the critical early stages 
nothing will make up afterwards for the damage done. The i^rodiic- 
tjon of a loose, me] h>w, friable surface is particuiarly desirable for a 
seed-bed, and for this reason early tillage is necessary. When the soil 
has been ploughed or otherwise cultivated in sufficient time to permit of 
the action of the weather — and pnrticulariy that of frost — on it, then it 
falls into a nice mealy state very suitable for further tillage in the spring 
time. If on the other hand, the cultivation is done late, and especially 
if the soil is wet, then we have the formation of clods, and the soil is left 
lump3p and it may take a whole season to cure this, while the crop suffers 
aceordingl}^ Frost is the greater producer of tilth, and nothing done by 
imifiements and any amount of labour can equal the effect of it. The 
expansion of the moisture in freezing breaks open the lumps, clods, and 
pieces of soil in a way that nothing else can do. To get the full benefit 
of frost, however, it is necessary to have the plaughing done in the 
autumn and earlv winter, and therefore good farmers always try to have 
this work well forward B.Sc, Their 

Nature and Management'^) , , 
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A Note on Fleas. 


By AL13ERT ]vELLi% P.E.S.^ Assistant Entoiriologist. 


We li\’e in sncli an age of scieiitilic progress that it is hazordons to make 
any statement as to wlhcli of the Sciences has made the most progress 
the last decade or two. 

The recent work of tlie bacteriologist lias^ perhaps., come most before 
the public, because of the many startling and undreamed of discoveries 
associating Imcteria and otlier inicro-organism.s with tlie most dreaded 
of diseases amongst men and animals^ ami, more recently, showing Imw 
in cne way and another, these diseases are distributed and eoinaiimicated 
by insects. 

Tims we find that a inosqnito is the agency throngh which Malaria 
and other diseases are transmitted, the spread of many animal diseases is 
dependent upon flic tieks^ a fly is the temporary host of the try]>aijosoines 
of Sleeping Sickness and Magana, wliilst lleas act as carriers of the 
teiTilde Biilionic Plague, Avhieli is so rampant in India^ and wdiose oc- 
casional outbreaks in other parts of the world fiave, in tlie past, been 
attended witli such, a tremeiidons loss of Immaii life. During the hfirst 
six inonths of 1907, 1,060,000 deaths from plague occurred in India, and 
it must be Idealised tliat this long death-roll is^ in a wow, the result of the 
U'ork of this tiny, insignificant, but none the less efficn’eut, inocailator of 
the ‘'■'Black Death.-' This by the way. 

Pleas are all hh;M.>.l-siickmg parasites of either niamioals or biials, 
and they are of rmuiy species. They were long classified as a family of 
the order Diptera, 1.)eiiig looked upon as wingles.s and oiherwise ilcgencrate 
hies. Pleas are, lioweveig «m1y degenerate in the biological sense of the 
term, insomneli that they do not exhibit sncli CM.>]nplexity of striictirre as 
do their nearest allies, the flies; in the loose aeeeptanee of tlie term tliey 
are by no means degenerate. They are partieularly adapted to tlieir 
mode of life, and, wliilst tlie absence (if wings and the power of flight 
them, apparently on a lower plane than the flies, i:lie peculiar fiatrening of 
the body and tlieir Jumping organs regain, by their intric-iey, any h>ss 
of 'position.'',' ' ' 

We find very iniieb tlie same thing in the geiieral references to fungi 
as degenerate plants; here the term is also .used in its biological sense, 
because it in list be borne in mind that these lowly plants exhibit inmaTk- 
able specialisation wlicreliy certain modifications enable them to obtain 
their food supplies already assimilated and without tlieir having the 
trouhle to collect and digest it for themselves. 

Mowadays entomologists generally agree to recognise the as a 
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.separate order (the Siphonaptem — the wingless syphons)^ of wliieh 150* 
species are at present known. Tliose which contribute most to niair’S' 
lajL'.-ijiial. amio^-anee are the {.log^ the eat, ^uid tlie liotise flea., wliilst die 
liotorioiis Jigger must not he omitted from this list. The last mentioned 
is, ]iowe\'er, easil\' dealt u'ith, but the ''Tlomesticated*'' fleas are frequently 
very troublesome^ and it is because of the many complaints that have 
recently been received that this note is penned. 

Tlie structural charaeteristiea to which reference has been made' 
consist in the aliseiice of the wdiigs^ the extraordinary compression of tiio- 
body — not dijrsally, as ^s'ith most insects^ but laterally— and the inodilfea- 
tion of tlie moutli parts for piercing and blood letting. 

Tlie eggs are hiid^ in the case of the eat and dog fiea^ on the hairs of 
its liost, but,, eontraiy to tlie usual custom amongst insects with similar 
halhls,^ tlie egg is not glued or fastened on in any tvay, and hundreds of 
them may be found on mats, ete.,, wdiicli the animals frequent. The house 
flea deposits lier eggs amongst the dust and dirt in crevices in the floor,, 
cushions^ etc. , 

The larvae are W’hitislw worm-like creatures with fairly well de- 
veloped ixiGutli-parts. They- do noth how'ever^ attack their in this 
stage^, but feed on near by debris. The larvel period may, under favour- 
able conxiitions, be e in seven da 3 ^s, at the end of wiiieh period 

tlie niaggot pupatesyand a eight days mayAvitness the emergence 

of the perfect generation has been 'developed in a 

1‘ortnigiit, luit, striking a mean avenge, it is possible that tlie usual 
gxmeration Ajceupies four or live iveeks in corning to maturity. Even at 
tlie latter rate development is not slow, and under favourable eonditionSy 
bill a short time need elapse for a place to become greatly infested. 

Domestic pets are often grossly infested with fleas, and dogs and 
eats are chieliy responsible for the numbers in houses^ more especially 
wlieii they have or make their sleeping quarters on mats in, or in close 
pruximity to, tire lioiise. In such eases tlie free use of Pyretlirnm powuler 
is reeommended, and the dogs should be washed With a strong carbolic 
soap every other day. 

Nuineroiis veiw bad cases of flea infestation have been observed in 
strdik^ kraals., and fowd runs, tlie insects feeding upon the usual 
iiabitants of siicli quarters and breeding^ enormously in the organic debris 
of the floors. As often as not, wdiere such quarters are near the house, 
the fleas emigrate, or are (ransported in mmdiers into tire house, and 
become an intolerable nuisance. Calf-pens and lien's nests, it may be 
mentioned, are often liotbeds of fleas. 

Treatment 

In dealing w'ith an infestation, it is, often profitable to investigate 
moh places as tliose enumerated, with a view to ascertaining wdiether the- 
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real source ol‘ tlie trouble is not so located. II tliis proves to be correct, 
the cleaning up and burning of as nineli debris as possible, followed by 
a liberal ai^plication to the tioors of a solution of arsenic, to which some 
Cylliii or some such other strong disinfectant may with advantage be 
added, is recommended. 

In washing the doors of tiie house a little carbolic acid in the water 
nas been recommended^ but it is thoiigiit that the thoroxigh soaking of 
infested localitiies with the arsenic solution would be attended with the 
best results. 

A rather curious idea for the riddance of the adult fleas was con- 
ceived by an American entomologist, and its adoption is said to be at- 
tended with much success. Pieces of fly paper are tied round the legs of 
a hired man, sticky side oat, wlio has then to tramp round and round the 
room collecting the jumjDing fleas on his leggings of gum, and from 
vdiicli,' of course, all efforts to cseaj^e are in vain. This is a simple 
method, but very often such a one constitutes the only and really the most 
efficient recoinmendation to be made. 

Tlie idea of this walking death-trap, so to speak, niav appeal to 
one's sense of the ludicrous, but it is to be remembered that a man 
troubled with fleas shares one thing in common with his tiny enemy, and 
tliat is tliis self-same lack of huniour. He becomes a S'liylock, and it is 
hoped that one or other of the above suggestions for the control of fleas 
will enable bim to exact his pound of flesli. 


Ticks on Dogs. — Yaluable dogs are often killed owing to the attacks 
of scrub (not cattle) ticks. If the ticks are 2.)i‘oniptly reim>ved a dog 
will usually recover, but if they are not detected the animal rarely 
survives. In the case of woolly-haired dogs the insects are difficult to 
find, in which ease the dog may be sheared and the ticks removed. 
Tliey should not be forcibly pulled off, as the iiiandibles are invariably 
left in the animaPs skin, and the mischief goes on. Insects breathe 
tlirouglx 'their bodies, hence, if the pores are closed by the apiilication of 
oil, turpentine, or kerosene, the tick dies, and may be extracted entirely. 
If the ticks cannot be found, the following dressing .will be of some 
service: — Soft soap, 4 02 .; kerozene, one teacupful; w'ater, one quart. 
Boil the soap and water together until the soaj) is dissolved. When, cool, 
add Ibe kerosene, and agitate the mixture thorouglily for five minutes 
witii a rod. Wash the dog all over with some of this mixture. Giye in- 
ternally 3 to 10 grains of iodide of potassium in two tablespoonfuls of 
Water. — Queensland Agnculinral Jonrnah 
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The Manuring of Tea- 


By George A. Cowie,, M.A., B.Sc. 


{Continued from Page Jfld.) 


PHOSPHATIC MAXUEBS. 


Of the tiiiee plant foods, nitrogen, potash and pliosplioric acid, tlio 
latter is reiiioved in the least amount by the tea leaves. Its inx23ortance, 
however, iiiiist not for this, reason be in the least niiniinised, for this 
eonsiitueiit is likov'ise indispensable to the plant, and it; is iiiipossilde (o 
grow the best crops unless it is available in the soil in siifficient auioiiiiL. 
As in the case of potash, the exact function of phosphoric acid in the 
plant econornv is rather obscure. It is known, liowever, that it sup- 
plies a necessary element for the formation of that complex substance, 
protoplasm, from wlikli all plant growth proceeds, and of the nuceli of 
tljc cells, which are largely composed of phosphatic compounds. It lias 
also been proved satisfactorily that a certain relation exists between the 
formatioii of the proteid compounds in the plant, and the presence of 
pliosphoric acid. The albnininoids are rendered siiffieiently soluble by 
tlic phosphoric acid to enable them to be tinnsf erred from one part of the 
plant to another. 

Originally phosiliorie acid was supplied in tlie form of cnished 
hones, but the action of tliese was found to be extremely slow. ' The 
German eliemist^ Baron Liebig, however, found that by dissolving the 
bones in sulphuric acid the availability of the phosphate was greatly iu- 
creased, and that the product, known as vitriolated bones, was consider- 
ably (|uicker in its actm^^^ than the raw, untreated niaterial. The con- 
se(|uence was that tliis manure became soon a f ivourite source of phos- 
ph(:n:ie acid. The supply of bones, however, was not equal to the de- 
ni ami. anti otbjyr sources of phosphoric acid had to be Ibund, 'n'lieii 
mineral pliosphates came to the aid. Tliese phosphates usually contain 
‘{ihospliorie acid in the form, of insnIuUe triealcic phosphate of lime, and 
are not easily available to the plant. Wlion treated with siilpli uric acid, 
however, tlie phosphate is converted into a form that is niucli more 
quickly assimilated, and in this condition these manures are mueb more 
generally used under ihe name of superphosphate. 

S UPERP HOSPPX A TE. 

This source of soluble phosphoric acid frequently forms one of the 
main ingredients of several manure mixtures^ and wliere immediate re- 
turns are looked for it is the mest available form of ydiospbate that can 
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be used. Before ai^plying this manure^ however^ the nature of the soil 
must be taken into consideration. If it is applied to a soil that is rich 
in the hydrated oxides of iron and alumina^ there is always the danger 
that the soluble phosphate in the manure will be rendered insoluble by 
combination with those compounds before the tea bush can make use of 
it. Its application to soils deficient in lime is likewise not to be recom- 
mended, as the manure is possessed of a strong acid reaction^ and its 
efieet would be to neutralise the bases that are necessary and; at the 
same time so beneficial to the soil. 

Basic Slag. 

Aiiotlier important source of phospliorie add is basic slag or Thomas' 
pliospiiate. It is a residual material obtained as a bye-product in the 
mamifacrure of steel from pig-iron eontaiiiing phosphates. Basic slag 
contains generally from 10 to 20 per cent, of free limeg and is, on this 
account, to be reeonimended specially for use on soils deficient in tliis 
particular constituent. The phosphate contained in it is also in a more 
readily a\'ailable form than in the ordinary ground mineral pliospliates. 
It contains as a rule IT to 19 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

CausKED Bones. 

The phosphoric acid in crushed bones is in an entirely insoluble con- 
dition, and consequently the action of this nianure is too slow to meet 
the requii'ements of a plant like the tea, that has to be eontiimaily and 
inpidly foianing new growth. To render raw bones a suitable manure 
tor tiie tea crop, treatment with siilpburie acid is first necessary in order 
to convert the phosphate into a form tliut could be quickly assimilated by 
the plants. The same reasons can be ni*ged against the use of raw 
material pliospliates for tiie fertilisation of tea. ; 

Lime. ■ 

Lime is also necessary for plant development, and is present in es'cry 
pai'i. of flic plant, especially in the s toms an cl older leaves. Calcium 
semes tlie ])lant directly cuid also indirecUy. IHreetly, it assists in the 
fonmirion of ilie ceil walls of the plant, and is coimeeted in some way 
witli the formatifiii and transference of some of the carbohydrate bodies 
in the leaf, wdiicii help to give fiilnes.s to the liquor. Indirecthg it pro- 
luoies the uitrification in the soil by neutralising the nitric acid formed 
as tlie rtsiilt of important pioeess. Besides, lime acts beneficially 
by setting free in the soil a largo quantity of resid^^^ by neutralis- 

ing Tiie humic acids produced by the decay of vegetable matter, aud there- 
by maintaining the soil in a neutral eoiulition. Its application to clay 
soil- is followed by very beneficial results^ inasmuch as it renders the 
texuire of the soil less tenacious, ; and liberates large quantities of plant 
food, (specially ])otash. Its effect on soils irhich contain an excess of 
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organic matter is to decompose tJie vegetable matter and render its inert 
aiitrogen available to the plant. 

It is also important to note that soils destitute of lime retain very 
little potasli or ammonia^ when these are supplied as salts of powerful 
aeids^ as, for instance^ chlo?:ides, nitrates, or sulphates. When carbonate 
of calcium is present, the potassium or ammonium salt is decomposed, 
and the base is retained by the soil whilst the acid, united with calcium, 
escapes into the drainage water. The addition of lime may thus greatly 
increase the retentive po'wer of a soil for bases. 

Eegarding the use of lime for tea Mr. Bamber says: “Tliere jtias 
been and still is a distinct prejudice against the use of lime for tea, 
no dou];)t arising from the fact that tea as a I'ule will not grow luxuriantly 
ill Ceylon^ when as much as 1 per cent, of lime exists in the soil. Up to 
•4 or -5 per cent., how^ever, tea does excellently, and even where the lime 
amount to *7 per cent., or 1*33 per cent, of carbonate of lime, as shown 
by Mr. Hughes’ analyses of some of the Udapussellawa soils (Liddes- 
dale) , it yields tea of high quality. 

When we consider that about 10 per cent, of the ash of tea leaves 
and about 15 per cent, of the ash of the lighter prunings is lime, anc! that 
the proportion of this Gonstituent dispersed through the substance of the 
jleaves and plant is fairly constant^ the absolute necessity of a supply of 
■available lime in the soil is evident. Tea soils at no time eontaiiiecl a 
large proportion of this constituent, and as it is the base chiefly removed 
by drainage water, its replacement in some form or other is imperative. 

j Uroin the fact also that excess of lime checks or prevents growdh 
entirely, it is probable that a smaller proportion in tlie soil tends to check 
a rapid fiusli,, and in this way assists in improving the flavour by afford- 
ling the leaf a longer period of growdh before it is plucked. 

It has been recommended to bury lime with prunings at the rate of 
3 to 6 cwts. per acre, so as to Iiasteii decompositiGn and tlie destruction 
of fungoid growths;^ or to apply it at tlie rate of 2 to 3 cwts. per acre by 
ciusting over the stems of the bushes immediately after pruning to destroy 
moss and liehenoUvS structures. When the stems are moist with dew and 
rain, the linxe^^^r upon and kills the moss and lichen, xvhieh dry 

and shrivel up and ultimately fall off, leaving the stems perfectly clean. 
The results obtained from this latter manner of application of lime have 
been very successfiil,, the bushes being far cleaner and the growdh more 
liealthy and vigorous. 


APPLICATION OP MANURES. 


In the application of manures it is important to observe that the 
quantity applied to each tree is the same, and that the manure is well 
mixed with the soil and not left, exposed on tlie surface of the ground. 
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For the first round of mamiring it is generally advisable to apply tl}e 
manure over a sj^ace equal in area to about 1 ft. to 1-| ft. square above 
uadi tea bush. This may be carried out as follows: — 

A very slight depression or hole being made in the ground of the 
requisite area^ say H to 2 in. deep by 1 ft., squareq near eadi tea biisli, 
the inanure should be sprinkled therein and thoroughly forked over and 
mixed with tlie lower soil. The surface soil should then be replaced on 
top of the hole. This maiiiire will thus be well covered up and preserved 
from loss. The nianure, however, may simply be forked into tlie ground 
over a similar area if a cheaper method of application is necessary.^ 

The object of applying inanure to only a small portion of the ground 
■at tlie first application is to enable' the tea to absorb the entire quantity 
applied, as the lateral root growth between the lines is often deficient 
when manuring is started. Tlie result of this has been foiiiid in practice 
to be decidedly superior to broadcasting the inanure ovei’ the surface of 
the ground. 

For the second round of manuring, the mixture^ after being weighed 
■out to each tree in the requisite quantity, may he scattered by the coolies' 
feet over the soil between the tea lines, and all tlie surface soil between 
the lines then tlioroughly, Imt not too deeply, forked over, avoiding injury 
to the main lateral roots of the tea. 

On very steep land the manure is best applied above each tree by 
means of alavangoes, care being taken to thoroughly mix the manure witli 
the soil. 'A 

It is of great importance to note that on no account must the 
inanures be heaped round the collar of the plant— the feeding roots are 
not to be found there. Instances have been known where tea bushes 
were aetiially killed by applying a large quantity of active manure ■close 
round the stems of the bushes. The fermentation of the manure caased 
the bark to rot^ and as soon as the ring had extended right round the 
stem the continuity of the upward condtieting tissues of the tea plant 
y- as destroyed, and the death of the plant speedily followed, 
f The time of the application of the manures should, if possible, he 
when the rainfall is comparatively short, being not too inueh to wash the 
niamires out of the gTound, Init just enough to eariy. therm, the roots 
of the plants. The manuring should take place a little before pruning, 
so that the netv roots may obtain the full benefit of the manure. By this 
means a good fGundation of a bush will be obtained and the wood for 
future pnining will be inueh healthier and stronger. 

With respect to the geiieral relationship of manuring to quality^ Dr. 
Mann states in his book, ^'The Factors which determine the Qualify of 
,Tea"^;:— :;a:: :;■■■'■ ^ 

'AVlieii we consider that in our experiments at TTiileaka the re- 
peated small dressings also gave n better result in point of yield, and that 
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tills w'as the case witii cattle manure^ rape or iniistard cake^ and castor 
cake, tiie best method of niamiring seems perfect! y clear, wiiether one 
considers crop or quality. I ani;, in fact^ incLiood to imagine tluit the evil 
rdpiitatiuu cittaehed to manuring from a qualify point of \'ie\v is almost 
eiiiireiy due to tlie a,pplicati,on of too much inaniire at one time, ifrcun 
^\i!;U Ae can see at present it seems (except pej*imps in some veiq^ ex- 
ce|)t!Oiial cases) tliat bettor results are obtained by putting (> 2-drd to s 
of cattle imuiure [ter aesre on to land in each of tliree siunessive. years than 
by putting 20 tons on at the same time; that the same advantage is 
iKiticed in iisiiig live jniiids of any class of oil-cake per acre in eaeli. v,)!* 
tliice successive }’ears. as against putting on llfteen iniiids all ntonem 
It is most likely the same Vvoulcl be tiie ease 'vvitli artiiielal manures like 
hit rate of soda, saltpetre^ and sulphate of ammonia, thougli definite data 
are not in my liands at present."’ 


’I'lie Queensland Agricultural Journal deseiibes a new' eaiie-reaping 
machine wliich has teen invented b}’ Mr. W. J. Ilowcroftg of Bi’isbaiie, 
and pa.terd;ecl in ino.-t .sugar-growing countries. Like an ordinary corn 
:vea;[)e!' llie Llowcroft inaclvine runs outside tlie standing crop, and tlie 
iiu.itor power sets in action a series ol: Irhide.s wliieh. ai‘e termed 'heelers" 
or ‘“lingers,’" and wliicli, when not in rise, can be raised to a lieiglit of 
18 inches above the ground. "When working, the ‘'iiiigers” are low'eroil,, 
arid seize the eanes for tlie purpose ot holding them steady against tlie 
action of tlie knives, wliltdi arc arranged inimediatoly lielow, ami Total e 
ym a lever at a speed of some 400 revolutions |»er niinute. It is e! aimed 
<'n hehalf (d' t!;e iiiacl.im* that Ivv its ineans lh:* eanes ('an lie cut an inch 
or more halow tlu.* surface of the ground, a riiijst inipcrrtarit |}oint as every 
c a. I u' -grower knows. As soon as tire canes arc reaped by tills niaetiiiie, 
ilipy prn--^ on 1o a inoMihle qrhrllvTiTn, where tliey ar(‘ aiitiiiiiatically 
r? ’.‘ranged, and come under the action of a second series of kni vesyliy wliicii 
the kqvs of' tlie canes niT(v 


Tlio inaclvine is worked by two smalt oil motors, and, it is asserted,, 
d- vaqiablo of cutting 150 tons of cane per day, which means that an 
‘area of 50 acres, -with 20 tons of cane, to the acre, would bev imped m 
si'vcii da\'s. Such an achievement would be of infinite ])(‘nerd to the 
sugar industry of Queensland, a colony in which the lahoirr difficuiiy is 
at present severely felt. ■ 




> ‘ 
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-NOTES OX THE EESULTS OF SOME EECEXT EXFEIHMEXTS. 

(Coniinucd from page 290.) 

lY^CATTLE-rEEDI^G EXPEEIMENTS. 

'I’he ICS aits; of feeding experiments at, Cockle Park (held under the 
direction of the Education Committee of the County of Korthumher- 
iaiidj Englajid, from the years 1904 to 1908) hare been publislied under 
the hand of Professor I). A. Gilchrist. The report is suimned up in an 
iriieresliiig manner by the Live Bivdc Journal in a recent issue. 

Twelve cattle, under ttvo years old, were fed in four boxes, three 
in cadi ]>ox, and they were divided into two lots of 'Six in each lot. All 
the cattle were blue-greys, and were calves bred from a white Shorthorn 
bull and Galloway cows, in season 190G at Cockle Park. Each lot of 
six eonsif^ted of ihree heifers in one box and three bullocks in another 
box. The cattle were on the average just over eighteen months old 
wlien the experiments commenced, and were in good store condition. 

For the preliminary month's feeding the daily ration fed to eacli 
beast was as follows:- — 

Lot 1. Lot 2. 

56 lb. Sweden. 28 lb. swedes. 

14 ,, meadow hay. 2a „ meadow hay. V io pt?tce of 

''h ,, cake and meal. 2 maize. j 28 Ib. swedes. 

14 ' ba\'. 

*3 cake and meal, 

This consisted of two parts Indian c jtton cake one part decorticated cotton cake, 
half-part linseed cake, and one part maize meal. 

The feeding for the lirst experimeiital month was the same as the 
foregoing, except that tlie cake and meal for each lot was increased to 
4 ib. per head daily. The feeding for the second experimental month 
was the same as for the previous month* The feeding for the third ex- 
po rirne:ritai month was tlie saine as for the previous' inontli, but the cake 
and meal for each lot was increased to 5 lb, per head, daily. The feed- 
ing foiLthe foinTli (Experimental month was^ to as for the previous 
ruoutli.. 

So iiiit as lx^t 1 was concerned, in fasted live weight 

]»cr beast, during the four months^ experiment, was 1 ewt. 2 qr. 1\- ib., 
and in Lot 2, 1 ewt. 3 qr. 21 ib. The average increase in value per beast 
bn Lot 1 was Lo T2s. 5d., and in Lot 2, £6 3s. 5d. The cost of food 
during the four mojiihs wab for 1, £4 2b. Id., and for Lot 2, £-1 13s. 
■Vd.. jeavLog a gain, -ess oilier expeiKUb-, of £1 9s. lOd. I.ot 1, and 
£1 IHs. 3d. on Lot 2. 

The cattle were sold fat at the end of the expcriinenis and realised 
on tlie average 3 is. 2t](L per ewt, live weight. They were valued at the 
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begiiniiiig of the experiments, and from Lliis it lias been ealenlatod that 
tlieir \nliie per ewt. Jive weight at this time was 31s. per cwt. In the 
first experimental month slighti^' better gains were made by Lot 1 than 
by J.ot 2 , but in tlie later periods Lot 2 had on the average distinctly tlie 
advantage. A final result was that the increase in value per heasL <lnr- 
ing tlie experiments^, was 11s. greater on the average of the cattle of 
Lot 2 than of those of Lot 1. The swedes were valued at 6s. 8d. a imp 
..and the cost of the hay and maize snhstitntecl for the -swedes was eipTal 
to 14s. 2cL per ton of swedes. The hay was valued at 50s. per toip and 
the maize at 136s. Gd. per ton. The net result was that the gain per 
head, was only 5d. greater from the cattle of Lot 2 than from those of 
Loti. 

llaize meal (2 hi.) and meadow hay (2-| lb.) were substituted for 
28 ib. swedes. Tliese contained tire following percentages of dry mat- 
ter: — Maize meal;, 86*53; meadow hay;, 88*66; and swedeS;, 11*51. The 
percentages of the dry matter digestible in each. of these were: — Maize 
meal., 89*5; incaclow ha}p 67; and swedeS;, ,90. Therefore 

28 lb, swedes contained 3*22 lb. dry matter 2*898 lb. dig-estible). 

2 „ maize meal I contained 3*95 lb. dry matter (3*033 lb. 

2| ,, meadow hay 1 digestible). 

The maize and meadow hay suhstituted for tdie swedes therefore 
(from the actual analysis) eontained ratlier more feeding constituents 
than the vswedes. i 

The nutritive ratio of the substituted foods was also bigher (1 : 7.5) 
than that of the swedes (1 : 11). As the substituted foods were slightly 
richer than the swedeS;, this probably explains why the former has given 
slightly lire best feeding results. 

Points indicated by tJie experiments are: — 

(1) That a eoinp>araLively sintill ration of roots may be led to fat- 
teiiiiig cattle and that a suhstitute for the remainder of a full ration 
■of rooisy consisting of foods like a combinatioii of meadow hay and maize 
incap may quite satisfaeioriiy take the place of a fiilJ daily ration of 
swedes fed to fattening stock during the winter. 

(2) Tliat hay in its long condition and dry meal can quite as satis- 
factorily take tlie place of half the rations of rootSj as when the hay is 
.chaffed^ the meal inixed with it, and the whole moistened with treacle 
waterxf"' 

There is much to be learned from these most recent feeding experi- 
ments. The teaching froxii Cockle Parlv is to the etrecT. that when the 
latioii of roots has of necessity to be decreased the deficiency can be 
made up at the least cost and trouble, and with, the greatest chance of 
a profit, by increasing the ration of dry food; for example, by giving 
more hay and maize nieah The cost is, of course, a little mo the 

xlaily gain of the fattening bullocks is the The following daily 
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ration is suggested for big feeding bullocks of over 100 stones live 

weight: — - 66 1b. swedes, or 88 lb. yellow turnips. 

2 lb. imdecorticated cotton cake. 

3 lb. decorticated cotton cake. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

12 lb. meadow hay. 

If roots are scarce, and have to be reduced by one-half/ the deli- 
eieney could be made up by adding a further 2| lb. maize meal and 4 lb. 
•of oat straw. If the bullocks were .smaller, say from 75 to 80 stone live 
weight, as many are, three-fourths of the above quantity would be suffi- 
cient. If in the case of big bullocks it was expedient to give more hay 
and less meal along wilii the full ration of roots, this could be done by 
reducing the 4 lb. of maize meal to 1 lb., and inereasiiig the 12 lb. of 
meadow hay to 17 lb. If it was found desirable to substitute oat straw 
for meadow hay, a good ration v'ould be 66 lb, swede-s-, 4i lb. decorticated 
cotton cake, 2| lb. undecortieated cotton cake, 1 lb. maize meal, and 
17 ib. oat straw. These rations have been set out at length because a 
modiiication of them, according to the feeding stuffs available, will suit 
any farmer; with a reliable foundation to start from he can modify to 
.suit liis environments and still be certain of satisfactory results. 

In reporting the experiments, the fact is emphasised that feeding 
stiitfs, especially hay and oat straw, as well as roots, vary very mncli 
indeed in feeding value. Meadow hay may be rich and good, full of 
clovers and nutritious herbage, in which case less would suffice; it may 
also be dry, hard, and of very poor quality, and if so it is worse than 
medium oat straw. Oat straw, too, varies in much the same way. If 
cut before fully ripe and well harvested it is miieh superior to dry> 
weathered straw. If any food is mouldy or damsged its feeding value 
is greatly decreased. 

As a correspondent in [he Darlmgton points oiit, the feed 

ing value of roots varies to an equal degree, so there is plenty of robni 
for a man to exercise intelligent pidgment when preparing a cattle 
ration, even when lie has an idea of the quantities to give. 

Many hints are given as to the value of feeding stuffs. Seed hay, 
contrary to general opinion, is only of slightly higher value for cattle 
feeding than meadow hay, 4^ lb. of the former lieing considered eqnal 
to 5 lb. of the latter. Here, again, is another very useful fact for 
feeders. 5 lb. of ineadow hay of avei'age quality is equal in value for 
feeding purposes to 3 lb. of maize meal. As , maize costs now about £7 
per ton, and meadow hay lias been sold as low as £2 per ton in the 
staek, it is imich more profitable to rise the latter than to sell it for the 
purpose of buying maize. Barley, oats and wffieat are about equal to 
maize. Beans and peas have a high feeding value; 2 lb. of either may 
be substitiUcd for 3 ib. of ordinary cotton cake, and equal results ob- 
iained. ■ 
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V.— EXPERIMENTS IN PIG-PEEDING. 


Pig-Feeding Experiments. By F. B. Lmiield. {Bulletin 
No. 73, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

'Mi\ F. B. Liiitield reeorcE the results of a series ol experiiiieais ■ 
/i-arried on by him from tlie autumn of 1905 to tlie autumn of 1901. 
During this time some eight experiments were conducted and ninety -four 
Logs fed. The main object of the tests was the study of a variety of 
siippleniental foods in the economic fattening of hogs. 

The Iiogs were fed. twice a day^ morning and evenings, andy except as 
otherwise stated^ were given all they would eat of the ration, 'idle grain 
was fed wet. Wlien skim milk was fed it was luixecl with the grain, and 
■when grain was fed alone it was mixed with water to give nearly like 
conditions as witli the skim milk. The roots were fed either cut or 
puiped, and tlie clover or lucerne, except in one experiment, was fed in a 
little rack in the open. The grain, etc., was weighed at eadi time fed, 
and the hogs weighed three clays in succession at beginning of the test 
and each two weeks thereafter till close of test, when they were again 
weighed' 'three . vlays in /siiccession.vv-c'dV'';^^^ 

The first experiment of the series was started in the fall of 1905. 
TlieiNv were fouiv pigs in each lot, and they were about five months old. 
They were all grade Berkshire and had been fed enough grain to keep 
them growing nicely. The hogs wure fed from a trough, in small pens, 
and the test continued for fifty days. 

In the second experiment tliere was fed a small bunch of young 
bogs, ranging from 3T to pounds. Tliis experiineut started tlie first 
of iJeeeinber and eont limed for one month. The hogs were divided into 
three lots, v^ith five animals in each lot. The purpose of tlie test was io 
compare tlie value of varying amounts of skim milk with tlie grain ration. 

Lot 1 was fed at the rate of one pound of grain to five puiiiids of 
skim milk: lot 2 was fed one pound of grain to three pounds of skim 
milk, and lot 3 was fed one pound of grain te one and oiie-lialf pounds 
of skiiii milk. The milk and grain were fed mixed togetlu'r and given 
to the pigs twice a day. The grain consisted of one part of oats and 
two parts barley, botli being chopped. The experiinent eontinned for 
31 days. 

The third experiment was eontinuecl with the same hogs tli at were 
fed in the second experiinent, one additional hog being added, to the lot. 
The sixteen bogs were divided into ; to four hogs in eaeh* 

Tlie average weight of the hogs in each lot ranged from 9S to' 101 pounds. 
The experiment eontinned for 65 days. 

The pigs in this experiment were froni two litters, one cross-] ired 
Yorkshire- Toland China and the other cross-bred Poland Oluua-Berk- 
shiire. They were about 160 days old at the beginning of the lest. 
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Tlie rations fed to each lot were as follows:- — To lot 1, peas 3 parts 
and oats 1 part; lot 2^ barley 3 parts and oats 1 part; lot 3^ barley 3 
parts^, oats 1 part^ pulped roots being fed at the rate of 1 pound of roots 
to 3 pounds of grain; lot 4, barley 3 parts and oats 1 parL vutli cut 
clover^ the clover being fed at the rate of 1 pound to 5 pounds of grain. 
All of the grain fed was chopped. 

The fourth experiment was started on June 4th, 1906^, and eoii- 
tinuecl for SO days. There were 12 hogs in this experiment divided into 
four lots. Tliey were fed as follows: — Lot 1 on a mixed grain ration con- 
sisting of 4 parts of barley and 1 part of oats ; lot 2 was fed on the same 
mixed grain with skim milk, feeding 1 pound of grain to 3 pounds of 
skim milk; lot 3 on the same mixed grain, with tdover or grass, feeding 
what grass the hogs would eat; lot 4 was fed on. mixed grain and 
"diigester'' tankage, feeding 8 pounds of grain to 1 pound of tankage. 

These hogs were fed in small pens in the piggery. At the beginning 
of the test they averag^m from 80 to 96 pounds, and they gained from 106 
to 144 pounds during the 80 days of the test. 

The hfth experiment was started in the latter part of Angnst, 190»), 
and eontinned for 72 clays. Aine ]:>igs vcere used in tliis experiment, and 
they were divided into three lots. These pigs were high grade Berk- 
Rhire-Poland China^, some of them being about seven and others ten 
months of age. 

They were fed as follows:— Lot 1 was fed in pens on a grain ration, 
consisting of 4 parts barley and 1 part oats by weight ; lot 2 was fed on 
the same grain ration and was allowed to rnn on pasture; lot 3 was fed on 
one-half the grain ration given to lot 2, and was allowed to run on the 
pasture; 

The sixth experiment was started about August 27th;, 1906^ and eun- 
tinned for 28 days. d'liis was a lot of sinall pigs, all being Poland 
Chinas, and aliont ten to twelve v’ecdcs old. They were all fed the. same 
ration, c-onsisting of mixed grain made up ol 2 pads ]>eas, 2 parts haihy 
avnd 1 part oats, fed Avith skim milk in the proportion of 1 pound of grain 
to 3 pounds of skim luilk. 

Ikxperinient I\o. 7 was eontinned with the same Isogs as experiment 
ISTo. 0, divid(‘d oxaclly ns in the previous expcriinent. In experiment Xo. 
7, however, different rations were given to the vaiious lots. Lot A was 
fed n grain ration consisting of 4 parts barley and 1 part oats, together 
with Avhat sugar beets they ■would eat. Lot P> was fed the same grain 
ration with .skim ^nilk, feeding a proportion of 1 pound of grain to 3 
pounds of ddm milk. Lot C was fed the same grain ration Avith tankage, 
givino- 8 pounds of grain to 1 pound of tankage. 

Experiment Xo. 8 Avas started in XoA^emheP;, 1906, and coniinued for 
65 dars. The pigs Avere divided into four lots, three pigs in each lot. 

Tliev Avere fed ns follows: — ^Lot 1 a mixed grain ration consisting cf 
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equal parts of ] 3 arle}q wheat and oats. Lot 2 was fed tlie same grain 
ration with skim millq giving 1 pound of grain to 3 pounds df slvim inilk. 
Lot 3 rc‘eei\'ed the sanie grain ration with sugar beets, giving Jost what 
sugar beets they could eat. Lot 4 was fed the same grain ration with 
clo\'er hay, the hay lacing fed. in a small rack. 

The Results. 

Experiuieiits 2 and h are illustrations of the economy of feeding 
young pigs, when they receive tlie proper ration. In experiment 2, pigs 
aA'cragiiig 53 pounds in live weight gained an average of 1-2 pounds per 
day and put on the 1 pound of gain at a food ecst of l|d. In experiment 
(J, pigs averaging 40 pounds gained -92 pounds per day, at an average cost 
of 2d. 

Peas make a more efficient hog feed than dees barley, but because 
of the greater cost of the peas the barley makes a more economical ration. 

A ration of grain, with skirn milk as a supplemented food, wlien fed 
to hogs gave: — First, the most rapid gains, and second, tlie most 
ecoTioinical gains, but took second place to tankage as an efficient ration, 

A ration of grain with tankage as a supplemented food came second 
in rate of gain, hut first in effxdency of rati^^ Because of the high 
cost of the tankage, it inakes an expensive ration when fed in the propor- 
tions ' given , in These tests, d- ; ^ ' A 

Boots as a siipplemented food also makes a valuable addition to the 
ration, coming nest in value to skim milk and tankage. 

Clover or lucerne fed as hogs ivill eat it, together with a grain ration, 
improves inaterially the rapidity of the gain and tlie economy of the 
feeding. 

In these tests the hogs fed grain alone made economic gains, but the 
lowest daily gains and on an aA'crage the most expensive gains were made 
cn such a ration. 

Hogs fed a half grain ration on clover and lucerne pastures made, 
in proportion to the grain fed, much faster gains and much more 
ecoiiGiuie gains than those fed a full grain ration. 

The central thought in these tests is that some supplemental food is 
necessary in feeding a graia ration to hogs if the most rapid and eeonoiiiic 
gains are to be had. 


VI.— FEEDING E ABLY HATCHED PULLETS. 


An experiment has recently, been carried out by the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiraent Station with object df finding 
out how to feed early hatched pullets in order to secure best results in 
development, production and profit. Vdiile early pullets are generally 
recognised as the most profitable winter layers, it is commonly supposed 
lliat pullets hatched extra early are not soAvell adapted to this purpose. 
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It liae been thought that these earliest pullets should receive special 
treatment designed to cheek the laying tendency during late simiiner^ 
with the hope of getting larger egg yield in early winter. This treatment 
is called retarding. The pullets^ just approaching niaturit}-;, are allowed 
ia grass run^ and a satisfying ration of whole grain with a limited pro- 
portion of beef scrap, but no ground grain. 

It is thought by maaiy that if these pullets should be Forced — 
fed a ricli, stimulating mash to induce egg production— they will lay a 
few small eggs, and molt preniaturehg thus greatly reducing their 
vitality; tliah in this case, it would be a long time before they would 
resume egg production, their bodies would be permanently stunted, and 
their eggs would continue smaller than is natural to their variety. 

This experiment was nndertaken with the hope of obtaining re- 
sults either for or against these theories, and of finding a method of feed- 
ing which could be recommended for early hatched pullets. 

The experiment was begun with 80 Single Comb "Wliite Leghorn 
pullets, and conducted for a term of 364 days, the time being divided into 
13 periods of 2S days each. It was started July 2Sth, 1906, and closed 
July Srth, 1907. 

The four pens were numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively, and each 
contained twenty pullets hatched February 27th, making them five 
months old. , 

Some of the pullets were laying (though most were less matui^) and 
all seeined to be healthy. They were so selected that the flocks, as nearly 
'as possible, were equal in weight, vigour and maturity, and their leuiv 
roundiiigs were praetically alike. Iso males were put in tbe pens till 
December 1st, 1906. 

The pens were all in one house, and were separated from each other 
by wire partitions. Each had a floor space of 86 square leet, or 4-3 square 
feet per hen. The house had 13-2 square feet glass surface, and 10 square 
feet of cloth surface. The entire air space was about 2,350 cubic feet, 
or 29'3 cubic feet per hen. Except on extremely cold days, the cloth 
windows were removed in the morning, the openings being covered only 
■by ■ ,wire'' netting.'' 

There being only two yards available for the f cur pens, the hens were 
alteriiately allowed a grass run until Kovembei; 20th, 1906. From that 
tiine until March 20th, , 1907, they were confined, in the pens ; but from 
the latter date they were alternated as before until the close of the experi- 
'ment. , , ■ '■ 

were weighed at tlie beginning of each period of 
28 days, and also at the end of the experiment. From August Ist^ 
190{;, to March 1st, 1907, and from July 1st to Julv 27th, 1907, they 
were inspected infliviclually each week as to their condition of moult. Be- 
tween March Ist and July 1st they were examined only once each period 
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of 28 days, at the time of weighing. To make sure that the inoiild was 
correctly observed, the pullets, were dipped in Diamond dyes at tlie b(> 
ginning of the moulting observations, thus making any new w^liite 
feathers distinctly visible. ' 

The hens were trap nested during the entire nine, and individual 
j’eeords kept. The eggs w^ere weighed for six consecutive periods, and 
after that for a week at a time at intervals of two montlis,, until 
tlie close of the experiment. Eggs from each pen w^ere ineutiated, anti 
.records kept of the results. 

Pen I. — Foreec?— received tlie grain mixture morning and night in 
the litter and. -wet mash at noon. 

Pen II.— Forcer? — received the grain mixture morning and night in 
the littei’ ainl dry mash in a hopper open at all times. 

Pen III. — Bcfardrd — received grain morning, noon and night in 
litter, and lieef scrap once a day in a trough. 

Pen ly. — •Pe/o.rr?eJ~received grain mixture and. beef scrap in a hop- 
per, open at all .times. 

The pullets in all four pens li ad grit, oyster shell, and w^ateiyalwmy 
before th ern, and w^ere given mangel beets and green cut bone at inter- 
vals during the period of close eonfinement. 

In this experiment it was found forced pullets made a better prolit 
plan retarded pullets: Ate less food per hen at less cost per lien than 
retarded pullets ; produced more eggs of a larger size, at less cost per 
dozen than retarded pullets: produced more eggs during early winter than 
tretarded pullets ; gave better hatching results of eggs than retarded pu- 
lets; made a greater percentage of gain in weiglit tlian retarded pullets ; 
showed less broodiness than retarded pullets; had 'less mortality than re- 
tarded pullets V slioivecl better vigour tluyi retarded pullets; and sliowed 
the hrst mahire mo alt earlier than retarded pullets. 

Betarded pullets gave better fertility of eggs than forced pullets. 

Hopper-fed dry inasli gave better results in gain of w'eight, produe- 
tion of eggs, gain in weight of eggs, hatching power of eggs, days lost in 
inoulting, inoilality, Jvealth. and pro.fi.t per pen, than wet mash. 

ITet mash and grain fed pullets eonsuined sliglirly less food at less 
'Cost, and produced eggs at slightly less cost per dozen than dry in 
and grain fed pullets; and produced slightly larger eggs, of slightly lietter 
fertility, and showud less broodiness than dry mash and grain fed pullets. 

Dry mash and grain fed pullets "^aid eggs of good size at an earlier 
period than wet mash and giain fed pullets. 

Hopper-fed pullets ate more than hand -fed pullets. 

Bullets having whole grain ate more gTit and shell than those having 
a proportion of ground grain. 

Pullets fed on grain were more inclined to develop bad habits than 
those having a mash. 




Scene at the Auctioneer's Stand, Covent Garden. 
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Earliest prodiieers did not give as many eggs in early winter. 

Earh layers gained as rapidly in weight as those begiiiiiing later to 
i^iy* 

Prolificacy made but slight difference in weight of hen and weight 
cihegg. 

The most prolific pullets did not always lay earliest. 

Pullets did not as a rule lay while irioulting. 


Does Pouitry~Keeping Pay? 


lA'TEEESTilSrG OOMPliyriTION. 


Poultry Iveeping in Eouth Africa a Payable Proposition?’’ Sueli 
was the question asked by the South African Poultry Joui nal (Durbaii ) 
ill its issue of the 19th February ; and. with a view to obtaining deliiiite 
inforniatioii;, ofiered prizes for the best article on certain stipulated lines 
sent ill before the 31st March. Only one letter was received on the 
subject — and that one does not fulfil the main condition/ the giving 
of a year’s experience— but the letter received is of such an interesting 
character, and so full of encouragement to ‘''back-yard” faiieierSj that the 
second prize was awarded to the sender, Mrs. N. Dent. Mrs. ISTf Dent 
writes as follows 

‘"Dear Sin, — Does iioultry pay?^ — Well, I think it does, if one wfill 
take an intelligent interest in their birds. Last June I purchased a 
White Leghorn cockerel, prize biied, cost £1, and four utility Wliite Leg- 
horn hens at 15s. each — total,. £4. From tliis pen of birds all the eggs 
laid, with the exception of those used in the house, were incubator 
liatehed, and sold as early as possible. I made £8 from the chicks^ but I 
kept no record of expenditure for food until I sa-w your question in the 
'South African Poultry Journal oi February 19th. 

I am sending you a balance-sheet^ and I hope it will be the 
nieans of encouraging others to take up what is, to me, a very interest- 
ing and payable hobb}^ I have only a back yard, bare earth, 30 by 
15 ft./ but I bring in a baiTow-load of road sand oceasionally, which 
keeps it nice and gravelly. The house, 10 ft/ by 6 ft., is built of wood 
and iron, and the cost was 25s. My poultry consists of the pen of Leg- 
horns mentioned above, and five August-hatched pullets. I feed on soft 
tfc>od mornings, which consists of meat scraps and vegetables, parings, etc., 
'as nothing is wasted. It is thoroughly cooked and mixed into a crumbly 
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state with pollard and bran. At mid-day I hang up a cabbage^ which 
keeps them busy for couple of hourS;, and at five o’clock I give them 
a good feed of wheat. Twice nveeldy I , give green cut bone. The yard 
iind lioiise is swept and cleaned up daily. 

“'I j)iirclias(:‘ all food and inedicines from Mr. J. ~F, Marshall., and 
tlierofore could send all invoices and market notes^ if necessary. I have 
also ii good pen of October hatched "White Orpingtons. If you find this 
iiiteresting I will send another statement in June. ’\With best wishes for 
tlie Buecess of the paper.— Yours faithfully, 

■ , ' ” ' ■ ■ iSr. BEAT., 

Cycle Depoh Ophirion. 

Mrs. Dent’s balance-sheet is as folbwvs: — 



BALANCE 

SHEET. 


Expenditure. 



Revenue. 


fanunrv ist to March 31st — 



Januarv — 


■ Wheat ' 

0 10 

0 

3 Hens, with Broods of 


Pollard 

0 5 

0 

Chicks, at 22s each ... 

3 6 G 

Bran 

0 5 

0 



Cut (jrreeo I5one, about ... 

0 6 

0 

February — 


Veg*etables, Roup Powder, 



dozen Eggs sold for ... 


and Salts, about 

0 10 

0 



3 Broody Hens, bought as 



March— 


required 

0 12 

0 

dozen Eg'g-s sold for... 

I ! 2 3: 

■„ ''Profit'- ■ , : 

3 5 

6 




£5 13 

6 


£s 13 6 


Feeling that it may start others keeping accounts, the Poulinj 
Journal bas decided to have a new competition^ ending 31st December, 
1909, on imich the same lines and for the same prices as those published 
ill its issue of the 19th February. This may lead to further interesting 
results. 


Mature pigs that are thin may be made to gain haif a pound per 
day on lucerne ivithoiit grain. 


We have recived from Messrs. C. E. Gardner & Co., Ltd., Tjnion 
Street, East London, a copy of a comprehensive eatalogiie of veterinary 
instruments, appliances and medicines, which we believe to be tlie first 
of its kind issued in South Africa. It should prove of considerable use 
to the stock-owner in this country, and Messrs. Gardner & Co. will bo* 
glad to send a copy post free to any. farmer wishing to obtain ‘one. 
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8adia~Rubher and its Production,, 


(Continued from Tage 819.) 


IT.— ASSAM EITBBEE. 
[Ficus elostica.) 


Assa.\[ rubber is derived almost entirely from Ficus elastica. This tree 
grows wild along the foot and along the low tropical valleys of the 
Hiiiialayas. and in the valleys of the southern mountains of the Brahma- 
putra Yalley. 

According to SponY Eneyc'lopa^dia, the natives who tap the wdld 
trees slash every part of tliein witliin reach with their drm-i? or knives. 
The iiieisisms on tlie lower part of tlie stem, and on tiie roots, whicdi run 
s< Ui«‘ 'h) — 40 ft. on the groiurl, are 6 — 18 in. long, and are made diagon- 
allv t];e liark and into the wood, in a elliptical form, iiieasiiring 

aiicuil ;] in. across the centre. The exudation from these wounds is 
received in holes dug in the earth, or in leaves folded conically; that 
froin the smaller cuts on the upper branches is allowed to concrete on 
tire spot. According to Collins, the yield of a tree in August is about 50 
oz. of milk, giving 15|- oz. of rubber ; sometimes the proportioni of rubber 
falls so low as 10 per cent. He also observes that ‘^‘during the cold 
season, October — Marcli, the milk is scantier, hut richer than in the 
warm weather, March — Oetoher.'' Mann linds the best tapping season 
in Assam to be February — ^April. Hunter stares that the trees '^^yield 
most during the rains''; he adds tliat a high yield for the first tapping of 
a tree 18 in. 6 ft. in girth is 35 — -40 lb. of rubber, it is then allowed 
3—4 years' rest, wdien a second but much smaller collection is inade, 
Markham asserts that the trees may be tapped at 25 years, and ‘tliat 
after 50 years they wdll yield 40 ib. of rubber every third year. Morton 
says that in the Malay Peninsula the milk is obtained from the large 
roots, which are tapped 10— 12 times in a year; a picul (133 l-3rd lb.) 
is sometimes taken from a large tree, but the ' usual yield is about 
F picul., ^ This kind is said to require no preparaiion for market, and to 
present the appearance of long strings irregularly W’-elded together, the 
best quality being the gummy-looking, of very firm texture, and reddish- 
brown colour, while the inferior qualities have a large admixture of bark 
and are much drier, -without gumdike consistence of the hitter grades. 
In Assam, on the other hand, it is the rubber obtained from the 

lower parts of the stem and roots that requires artificial preparation, 
while hone is bestowed upon the produce of the smaller branches. The 
treatmeiit consists of pouring the milk into boiling water and stirring 
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until it assiiines sufficient consistence to admit of being bandied without 
becoming clammy or sticky. The plan adopted by the European house 
at Texpore is to run the milk into wooden bins G ft. square^ partially 
idled with water^ on which the rubber floats after a time. Tlie lattei*^ 
^\^hile stiii liquid, is reniOYed and boiled over a slow fire in iron pans 
4^ — 6 it. in diameter and ft. dee]^^ two parts of water added^, and 

die whole stirred eonstanth'. When coagulated^ the rubber is reoiovecl 
with iron f orks^ pressed^ again boiled and pressed, sun-dried and washed 
over -with lime. ; 

The rapid destruction by the natives of the wild trees in Assam has 
called forth efforts to establish their cultivation in regular plantations. 
That at Cliardwar has an area of 80 square miles, some ? 00 acres being 
under eiiltivation already. In 1878^ it was stated that the planting had 
scarcely emerged from the experiment stage_, for though no doubt re- 
mained that the tree would grow luxuriantly in the locality cliosen, 
there was much variation in the degree of success gained by the several 
methods of planting. The plants put out in cane baskets in the forks 
of trees, thoiigh alive and healthj;, remained nearly stationary, and many 
of those simply planted in the ground did badly, thus condemning these 
two plans. All those planted on low, split stumps in eartliemvare 
cylinders on low’' stumps of trees, on piles of wmod put crossw'ays and 
mixed with earth, and on small mounds of earth 2 — 3 ft. high, did re- 
markably wull, drainage about the roots being ensured b}^ these modas. 
It has been proved that the best cuttings do not transplant so well as 
iseedlings, and that raising plants from seed will be the metliod of 
]:nxqxigatioii to be cliiefiy depended on. 

Assam rubber has a peculiar mottled appearance, and varies in 
colour from cream or ffesh tints to bright pink or reddish; it is very 
glossy, and some times covered with a greyish-wdiite film, which may arise 
from oxidation or from some foreign application. Its form is either^ 
that of irregular lumps (^^slab’^ or ^doaf’) produced as already* described, 
or ‘^Talis” of the unprepared stringy substance obtained from tlie sniaHer 
branches. The impurities (bark, sand, clay) often reach 35 per ceiit., 
•especially in the ‘^Talls.^h It arrives in 'baskets made of split rattan, 
covered wdth gimny-saeki^^^ and weighing about 3 cwt. each. 

W : .In' Ekodesian A ffnctdtural Jo iirnal fox ^ehxm Mr. C. 

E. P. Alien states that Ficus elastica is being tried, with promising 
results, in the centre parts of Ehodesia. He w^rites:-^ 

^^This plant has made excellent growth in low-lying parts of 
Phodesia. At Victoria Pails it showed every sign of being at home, 
and it probahly will be found in the future to be one of the rul;)ber->‘ 
jwocluci ng trees for this country, in those parts wdth an altitude of 3,000 
feet and under. 

a report of this rubber recently sent to London from Assam, 
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it was valued at from 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d, per ft. The report says 
{ Tropical AgricuUwist, September, 1908) : — ^The percentage of resin 
is higher than is desirable, but it is of satisfactory quality and would 
be readily saleable/' 

"‘■'The plant can be raised from seed, and this is the best way tp 
start a supply ; it is often increased by cuttings when a plantation has 
been established. It yields rubber in about ten years and continnes pro- 
ducing for many years. 

""Like many species of this genius, F. elastica sends out aerial roots 
■ from the upper branches, which in some plantations are carefully nursed 
until they take root in the ground, and eventually thicken, so adding 
ccnsiderably to the output of rubber. 

"T wmuld recommend those who are interested in the possibilities of 
this country as a rubber producer to plant some of these trees. A 
specimen in the garden is at any rate a small experiment and will help 
to demonstrate the worth of the tree.” 

The Deputy Conservator of Forests, Darrany Division, Assam, gives 
flu? following cultural directions in his report for 1896-97, based upon 
Assam experience : — . 

Picking Out .- — When the seedlings are one to two inches high in 
the seed beds or boxes, they shoiild be transplanted into nursery bedfe, 
and put out in lines about- a foot from each other. The nurvsery beds 
should be well raised and drained, but the soil need not be so carefully 
prepared as for the seed beds. Here the plants are kept till the follow- 
ing rains, when they are dug up and taken to stockaded nurseries in 
forest, and put out 5x5 feet on raised, well-drained iDeds, Miere th 
remain for two years till they are requmed for planting operations. 

Planting artifiem^ planting it is found that tiid 

rubber grows best on mounds. Lines are cut through tlie forest 20 feet 
wide and 70 feet apart from eeixtre to centre ; in these lines 15 feet 
stakes are put up 35 feet apart. Eound each stake a mound is thrown 
up four feet high. Tlie base of the mound is about ten feet in diameter 
and they taper iJo four feet on the top: bn this mound the rubber tree is 
planted, care being taken that the roots are carefully spread out before 
i bey are covered up vdth the earth. To prevent animals pulling the 
plants and wind blowing them down, -Ijlliey are tied ^ to stakes. 

OtiUings.—ThB rubber tree can readily be propagated from the 
cuttiugs, if only perfectly ripe young branches or shoots are used, but the 
tree raised from cuttings does not appear to throw any aerial roots, and, 
as the future yield of the tree depends on its aerial roo-t system, it tis 
questionable whether 1rees raised from cuttings ought to be used except 
where required only as shade givers, such as from an avenue. 

General . — The rubber grows equally well on high land or low land, 
in forot land or grass land, so lorg as it is planted, on ^ mound an^di 
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its roots are not exposed to the sxin. It is a surface feeder, bin, as 
soon iis its roots appear above the ground^, they must be r-oveied. Avith 
fresix earth until, such tiiiie as the tree Ixas formecl a 'suffieieui leaf <ranopy 
to protect itself. 


V.— WEST AFJIIOAS KUBBBR, 
{Kickxia Africana.) 


kichcia Africana is a rubber-yielding tree native to West Africa/ 
tvliich has conie to the fore of late years as a rubber producer. The 
follo^rt’ing particulars relating to it are given by a /orresponde^nt of 
iJonimcrcial IriteTligenee to his paper: — 

’“The Iviekxia thrives best in a sandy clay, Avith a subsoil of clay. I 
iia\e seen it flourishing in stiff elay^ but Avith feeders only partially 
hui'iecL Of course, under the latter condition the damp^, dark shade 
of the bush is a necessity. In quite a nuniber of clearings in IVesfc 
x^friea I haA’-e seen it groAving luxuriantly as a sapling in loose, friable, 
sajidy loam, although I must admit it had a tendency to be rather 
branchy, remediable.* hoAvever, by judicious pruning. I should say tlxe 
ideal soil for a plantation AAmuld be a loose, sandy clay, with more sand 
than clay, and a subsoil of clay, so that during the warm, dry season the 
latter would act as a reservoir, supphung requisite moist are by capillary 
attraction. 

In the bush, the growing saplings sheds its primaries till it practic- 
ally o\nrtops the closely surrounding forest growth, 'TO and often SO feet 
from its base. At this elevation I have seen quite a nunil>or of trees 
throw out tlieir gigantic arms. Xature, more by surroundings tiiian by 
heredity, if I may say so, seems to prune it in the biisii in her cnvn in- 
comparable AAaiv to ensure a splendid trunk surface for tapping. Wlien 
it grows in the open, artilieial pruning becomes necessary. As tluj 
desideratum is to liave a good trunk height or tapable surfaec, unneces- 
sary primaries should be pruned UAvay close to the stem, loaA irig ji suffi- 
eieiit numi)er Avith eoncoraitant leafage to form new Avood. The Kickxia 
is also capable of being stumped, even Avheii pretty old. Slioiiid. the tree 
be liopelessly irregular, stumping should be I’esorted to, but only in the 
rainy season, wAhen its roots, with the assistance of moistux'e, adequately 
lielp in the preservation of old and the formatio.a of iieAV AA Ood. All but 
the best sucker or shoot should he pruned away, care being taken to tar 
the exposed wood, to preA^ent the destructive ancursion of tlie grab or 
maggot. 

Assuming that the tree has reached maturity, systematic tapping is 
necessary or rather essential to get a reliable annual supply of rubber : 
the best way to do this is to make a longitudinal conducting channel up 
the trunk from the base. It must be lecollected that this is only a 
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toiiduetiiig ebannel to capture the milk from oblique^ transverse scoriisgs 
in tlie bark. The scorings into tire bark resembted the letter foriii- 
ing angles where they meet the conducting channel of approxiinatelA' 45 
degs. Eectangular scorings would facilitate the milk flowing down the 
trunk irregularly instead of all into the conducting channel and straigiit 
down the trunk into the receptacle placed at the base of the tree la 
collect the milk for coagulation. It stands ho reason that the oblique 
transverse Scorings and aonducting channel should be respectively com 
tiiiuous^ otherwise there would be a divei^sion and eonsequent waste of 
milk fl-owing away at the points where they are disjointed. For this 
reason a riiaelieie^ even in the hands fof a skilled European craftsiiuui, 
A\xnild be almost useless, leading to independent cuts and not continuous 
scorings, eoiisidering that the operator must be in an unstable, Avobbjy 
position, like Mahomed’s mythical coffin. x4nyway, he must be above 
term firma where his machete or knife strokes cannot produce continuous 
and conterminous scorings, but must necessarily be disjointed and fluky. 
The inner bark should never be cut deeper than a cluarter of an iiicli, 
as this is amply sufficient to drain away enough milk from the tree and 
facilitate the healing of the bark, which may be safely accelerated by the 
application of what I may call, with every apology to tlio medical pro- 
fession^ an antiseptic plaster, composed of one part of quicklime, tw'o 
parts of wood-ashes, and live parts cjlay^ TIils not guIv excludes tlie 
oxygenic, deteriorative action of the atmosphere, but, what is more im- 
portaut, precludes the depredatory entry of the dreaded grub or maggot. 
If this system be adopted an annual supply ii=? eeitain, and the coii- 
•servation of the tree ensured. 


Prune a little every year rather than too xiiueh in one yoar. it wWl 
be iniich easier ixjr y m a great deal better foi’ the oiviuird. 


Tlie following amendment of Section '74 of the Pegulaiious iiudcr 
the Coast Fisheries Act, 1906, published under rYncrnmein EhAicc Xo. 
17, 190T, has been approved by His Excellency the (TOvernordiwOouneil : 
— The charge provided by Section 74 of Government Notice Xo. 11, 
1901, for fisli kraal licenses is hereby reduced from £15 to £7 lOfl. Tins 
reduction shall not be applied restrospectively, but shall l)o applioalfle to 
renoAvals of existing licenses. 
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Weenen Phosphates. 


EEPORT OP ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY DELEGATES. 


We liave been favoured by the Secretaries of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Hatal (Messrs. DufE, Eadie & Co.) with a cop^ of a report 

made by delegates from tbe Eoval Agricultural Society appointed to 
.'enquire into and report upon the use of 'AVeenen Phospliates’'' as a fer- 
tilising agent on the estate ‘"Brayhill/’ the property of Mr. P* D. 
Simmons, We have pleasure in publishing this report herewith :— 

The deputation, consisting of Messrs. Jas, King, president oi the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society; John Moon, vice-president; and Henry 
Baker, ineinber of conioiittee, met on the 12th April at Mooi Elver. They 
were Joined by Mr. Fyvie, of the Weenen Agricultural Society. 

Conveyances having been kindly provided by Mr. Simmons, the 
deputation proceeded at once to ‘*Brayhill,^’ which was reached at 
1.30 p.m. 

After lunch they went to view the crops which had been treated with 
^‘Weenen Phosphates.'^''’ On the way to the inealie held, 16 acres in extent, 
which was the principal crop to be viewed, an opportunity was afforded of 
going over some excellent pasture laid domi in clovers and English 
grasses, the uniform tliickness and vigorous growth of which was much 
admired. A little further on a piece of rye-grass was inspected, part of 
wlsieh had been treated with limo^ part rvitli superphosphate, and the re- 
in a in der with Weenen phosphate. The fii“st mentioned was very poor, 
tlie second fairly good, the part treated with the Weenen phosphates ex- 
cellent, some of it fully 18 inches in length, the quantities qf fertiliser 
being identical, w./ about 4 cwt. to the acre. 

Tfrom iiere the deputation tveiit to the IG-acre field of mealies, and 
went right across it about 40 or 50 yards from the end, Mr. Simmons 
joining iis on the further side. In going across the field the lines divid- 
ing the paids varionsly treated were quite easily distinguished by the 
height and quality of the erop^ — all of which was duly noted. These con- 
sisted of six different strips all differently treated, and it is right to note 
at this point the whole field was under millet last year and no fertiliser of 
any kind applied. The quality of the soil seemed rather poor, and in 
fact is the ordinary light brownish-red soil, which is so eom.mon in the 
middle uplands of Katal. 

The remarks on the different samples will be made in the order they 
came, and the treatments are all mechanically applied excepting the barn- 
yard manure and are calculated at per acre. 
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1st. 2 cwt. of liine^ good dressing cjjf barn-yard iriainire, and 2 
cwt. ‘^Vyeeneii Phosphates/^ Quality of the crop very good* 

2nd. Lime 2 cwt.^, ^'‘Weenen Phosphates'' 4 cwt. Quality fair, but 
not as good as N'o. 1. 

3rd, Lime 2 cwt., 20 tons barn-yard manure. Quality similar 
to hTo. 2. 

4th. Basic slag, 2 cwt. Quality rather good. Stalk, leaves 
blighted and poorly cobbed. This mealie is a different kind 
from the first two, m;S., ‘‘Golden King,*’ IJos. I and 2 
being a hybrid apparently from ^TLorse Tooth, but much 
earlier in its habit. 

5th. 4 cwt. ^^High Grade Phosphate.'^ Quality only fit for 
fodder, mostly under 4 feet in height. 

6th. 4 cwt. “Low Grade Phosphate.^’ Quality very similar to 
JSTo. 5. 

Between 4 and 5 had been a strip cf millet recently reaped which 
had been treated with 5 cwt. of Weenen phosphates. The stubble was 
sufficient proof of the excellent quality of the crop, and we were informed 
it stood nearly 5 feet in height. 

The deputation recrossed the field about the same distance from the 
other end, Mr. Simmons accompanying and more fully described the 
lines of demarcation d ividing the different experiments and the methods 
of cultivation, which was uniform, and the period of sowing was confined 
to one week. It must be also noted that the field was not sown with a 
view to public inspection and report; and the absence of parallel example 
proves this, the nearest being those of Nos. 2 and 5. 

The conclusion to be arrived at by the deputation must necessarily 
be of a general character^ and they express a hope that thi-s fertiliser 
wfli be largely used throughout the Colony during the incoming season 
on other soils and under other conditions with a view to testing its un- 
doubtedly excellent qualities, sufficient proc^f of which was to be seen in 
the rye-grass and millet alone, and great benefit had been derived by the 
iffealie crop also where had been applied, and the deputation have 
pleasure in.^giving a favourable opinion on the Weenen phosph as a 
fertilising agent. 

On returning to the homestead opportiinity was afforded of inspecting 
the phosphates in both the natural state and after being milled. It is 
needless to reiterate here the very high analytic tests they bear, which are 
already well known to the public. The deputation have to thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Simmons for their courtesy and kindness, and to the former 
for the full information readily and cheerfully given. 
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PKUCJEEJJixN'Ga UE 'rJiJ'J xUXl^’UAL COMEEREiNUE. 


[Ooniinued from page Ii-QO.) 


Thu election of office-bearers for the fortlicoming year occupied a large 
portion of the nioruiiig of tiie second day. 

Mr. E, W. Evans was unaniniously re-elected President. 

Mr. H. Eiaker was elected vice-president. 

Mr. I). M. Eaclie Avas unanimously re-appointed secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following delegates were elected to represent Natal at tiie next 
’Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union: — Messrs. Tiios. 
Hyslop, E, W> Evans^ Mitchell, Scott, Leuehars^ Alexander^ d. Moon^ 
Clayton^ Addison, Crompton, Kiir^^ and Alarwick. 

Eev. Jas. Scott was elected a life member of 

The foilowdng Were elected to the executive:— 

District A' o. i. -—Messrs. C. Ii. Mitchell, H. Bazley, T. Bunnan, W. 
W,' ASyla\Sy: JV Ivirkuiuii^ 

. ■ : '::Distriot 'No. ;0.— Messrs, J. Scott, J. Moon, J. Marwick, 0. Hosking, 
Col. Leuehars. 

District No, <5^.— Alessrs. \?. L. Oldaere, D. R, Besler, A. von 
Levetzow, li. Wiltsliire, W, Dukes. 

Mr. M itehell moved :— 

"'That, owing to the stopping of ox transport throughout the 
-'Colony, it is absolutely necessary for the Government to inake adequate 
provision to meet the iieeds of the country with tmisport.'’’’ 

Mr. Sykes seconded ; and the inotioii was passed unanimously. 

BE-^STOGKINO EaRMS, 

]\Ir. \5:>n betialf of the IJitiiiiifoIosi or Ward 1. 

(ATyhoid) IhuTuers' Association 

'‘That this Union resolves to again approach the Government with 
the viow to oi)taini»ig assistance for farmei's who have lost tlieir stock 
through East Coast l^Tver, each farmer so affected to iT^ceive about one 
liuudred slieep oii the existing hire syTem/^ 

He said that the Minister of Agriculture liad advised tluun to a])plv 
for assistance to the Land Bank. The assistance they wanted was not 
obtainable from tho Land Bank. They had been liclped with sheep in Ins 
distriet, but out of 450 applicants only 70 got sheep, and this -was not 
sufficient assistance. He said ihai sheep did well in the Vrvheid district: 
there the lambing percentage was something like 00 per cent. The 
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'■(jOYerninent liad aeiviiowledged that they lost iiotliiiig by supplying 
.farmers witli si leep. 

Mr. \V. L. Oiclaere (Diuidee) seeondeiL the lesoiiition. Mr. Von 
Levetzow was not asking for a gift. What he asked for iniglit be re- 
garded as a good iiivestnierit on the part of the Governinent. 

Mr. Yan Iiouyen pointed out that tiie men who had been given sheep 
b}' tlie Government were now doing well. 

Mr. Langley said they wanted more men on the land: here were men 
■ on ilie land; but how were they to live, when they were so badly in need 
of assistance and no assistance was forthcoming? 

Col. Crompton suggested that they let the matter stand over pend- 
ing the receipt of information from tiie Government respecting the 
inanner in which the money which liad already been lent to the hforthern 
Districts farmers had been used. 

Mr. Moods said that the farmers in question had lost their cattle 
On account of their own neglect. 

Mr. Moon pointed out tliat a., large amount of money had already 
been spent on the northern districts; and, w'irile he sympathised with the 
mover and the resolution, he did not see that they were justified in asking 
for repeated assistance. Let every man work for himself. Why should 
the taxpayers of the Colony be repeatedly asked to bear the burdens of the 
farmers? He could not support the resolution. 

Another gentleman pointed out that the people of the northern dis- 
tricts were merely desirous of placing a business proposition before the 
•Government and were asking the Conference to back them up. 

At this point the Chairman stated that a telephone message had been 
sent to the GoYernment, and a reply had been received to the effect that 
ill June; July and August; 190v; 400 applications foiv assistan^^^^^ 
been received from farmers in the Northern IMstriets, of which 100^^^ 
been gran ted. The following year all of these gentlemen had paid up 
without exception. This year already a considerable proportion had 
paid althoiigli payments were not yet due. 

Mr. Wiltshire said the farmers had suffered and w^ere siifferiag, 
Tlie English-speaking section of the delegates sympathised with the 
iHiteh. faririers. and they ought to support them in their wants. 

Col. Leiichars spoke in favour of the motion. They were not 
asking for cdiarity but merely lor the loan of sheep. 

Mr. D, C. Dick also spoke in favour of the motion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously 

Mr. Smallie moved on behalf of the Dundee Agricultural Society : — 

‘^^That this Dnion is of opinion that Government should advance 
small sums of money to such farmers in this district who, having lost 
all their cattle by East Coast Fever; are not in a position to re-stock with 
Blieep and noats: for the purpose of enabling them to purchase small 
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stocky aad thus prevent such persons from leaving the Colony and the* 
land be^coining dereliefc.’-’’ 

He said that there were numbers of farmers leaving the Colony 
ownig to the extraordinary state of affairs following upon the East Coast 
Eever restrictions. Tiie (object of his Association was to obtain sinall 
stock that w'ere not susceptible to East Coast IPever. He asked leave^. 
however, to withdraw in favour of the previous resolution. 

fencing. 

Mr, T. G. van Eooyen, on behalf of the Kraiitzkop Earmers^ Associa- 
tion,, moved : — 

^^That it is the opinion of this Union that the Government should 
iniuiediately fence all main roads in such districts where East Coast 
Fever exists, and where cattle are continually being driven to the rail- 
way terininns for slaughter purposes from infected areas.^'^ 

Mr. Marwdek did not see the necessity for either this resolution or 
the following one, and he suggested to the mover that they be withdrawn,. 

Mr. King said this resoliition would stulti^^^ the one passed that 
morning.,/ '■ 

Mr. Blaker thought the Government had quite enough to do to- 
erect fences Av here necessary wixho\ii giving the a>ssistanee asked for by tiie 
resolution. 

Leuchars thought that many of the public roads, through 
which infected cattle were passing, should be fenced !)efoie infected areas 
were. 

Mr. Marriott said that if liiey ‘-onld get mahs fenced and farms 
fenced tliey would be able to control the illicit movement of stock. 

Mr. Scott moved an amendment^ suggesting t be striking out of the* 
words after the word ^‘'exists.” 

Col. Crompton seconded. They could not pass the motion as it: 
stood. 

Mr. Van Eooycn accepted this amendir.ent 

The resolution in its amended form was then carried xrnanixnously. 

The next motion on the agenda paper (dealing also with fencing) 
w^as withdrawn. 

; NATIVE FABM F ASSES'., 

Mr. G. I. van Eooyen moved on behalf of the Umvoti Farmers^' 
Association: — 

^^Tliat this TTnion urgently requests the Government to introduce 
some legislation to compel every native in the Colony to carry a pass 
when leaving the farm on which he resides. This pass to be. issued either’ 
by the landlord or any other person authorised to do so.^^ 

Mr. 'Woods- pointed out that already identification passes were in? 
existence, iind every native must have one. 
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Mr. Garter said it would cause great hardship to natives living o a 
farms owned by absentee landowners. 

Capt. Percivai thought that the period for which an identiheaxioxi 
pass was av’ailable should be -stated on such pass. This^, he thought 
-should be included in the motion. He added that he had known of 
boys using one pass for three and four years. 

Mr. Nunn asked how they would deal with natives on the locations. 

Mr. Wiltshire considered that their present Identification Pass Law 
•was quite sufficient Why should they treat the native as a slave and 
place additional and unjust hardships upon him? 

Mr. Marwick asked whether it was the intention that a native should 
get a pass every time he wanted to go over the farm boundary. 

The mover replied that this was the object. 

Col. Crompton asked Iiow long identification passes were available 

for. 

Mr. Scott said they were life tickets. 

Mr. Dick was opposed to the resolution. They had badgered the 
Kafir quite sufficiently already. 

Mr. Van Eooyen^ in reply ing, said that the object of bringing this 
forward was that the landlord should have proper control over the natives 
in his employ. With regard to native locations, these could receive a per- 
manent pass. The same thing was done in the Transvaal and was vvork- 
'ing satisfactorily. ■■ , 

-The motion was dost.' ■' 

STEAM PLOLTGHS. 

Mr. Dukes moved on behalf of the ITitumfolosi Farmers’ Association: 

"^^This Dnion requests the Government to sell the steam ploughs, 
v/hich have been useless in consequence of the high tariff, and to utilise 
the proceeds for the purchase of draft animals in the districts denurh^d 
©f cattle.-’'’ 

Mr. Yon Levetzow supported the resolution. He said the charge for 
the use of the steam ploughs in the northern districts was £B 10s. a day. 

Mr. Anderson said that the steam ploughs on the coast had been 
df great assistance. The charge of T5 10s. a day was certainly not ex- 
cessive, considering trie area they could plough per diem. Tie would 
rather suggest the pnrchase of more steam plonglis. 

Mr. King said he understood that the ploughs w-ere covering the 
interest on them. He had found that these ploughs could do work that 
Ire had not thought steam ploughs could do. 

Mr. Hulett said he was sorry to see any society bring forward 
such a retrograde movement. These ploughs had been the salvation 
of the small sugar planters on the coast. He thought, instead of selling 
the plonglis, they should purchase more. 
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Mr, Van der Spuy recommended that they should let the resolu- 
tion stand down until next year. 

Mr. Dukes said he was pleased to hear from Mr, Addison and others 
that the steam ploiiglLS had done such good •work. In view of that, he 
asked leave to withdraw ids motion. 

The Cliairnian reeo in mended that small fanners should eombine to 
rise the 'ploiigirs. ■ , ' ' 

(k)]. Lenchars said he did not think that the ploughs were of irmeli 
good to the poor man, as be understood that they were not suitable for 
small areas. For large and dry areas they were^ however, especially 
useful, ■ 

Leave was granted for the resolution to he withdrawn. 

RAILWAY FATES. 

Dirt ERENT iAL Rates. 

Mr. Marwick^ of the Richmond Agricultural Society, moved : — ■ 

^''That this Fnioii Avishes to enter its protest against tiio present 
method of computing rates on the Natal Government Railways, and 
differentiating against the branch lines whereby the inhabitants of outly- 
ing districts, served by such branch lines, are unfairly treated.” 

He pointed out that there was no trans-shipping to be effected, and 
there was no reason why short distance charges should be made. 

Mr. Scott thought the present meihod of computing the charges was 
iniquitous. 

Mr. Laiigler opposed the resolution ; he thought the lines should be 
nmde to pay. 

Col. Crompton pointed out ihat tlie branch lines fed the niai'i lino. 
Altlioiigh each indimVlual braneli line inight not pay, they all helped the 
main line to show a Their railways should pay interest on the 

cost, and a small surplus, but nothing more. He did not wunt a farmer's 
living taken away by iniquitous railway rates, and be considered that the 
people living on the branch lines vshould have every consideration. 

The motion was ca'rried nnanimously. 

S.A.P. Ratus, 

Mr. Greene moved on ]>chalf of the Nottingham Road Farmers^ 

■ Association: — - 

^^That, in the opinion of this Union, the N.G.R. rates on agricul- 
tual products and live stock, espoeially small consignments of the former, 
are detrimental to the interests qf the farming community.” 

Mr. Parker seeorMed aM gave as an instance th send 

^4 cases to Durban for the same rate (2s,) as one case. This was charged 
for handling the one ease, and th^ charge he considered was excessive. 

Mr. Fleming thought the words ^^of the former” should be deleted. 
He would then be prepared to support the motion. 
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Mr. Greene agreed to the suggested alteration. 

Mr. King said the evil had its effect upon the consuriier as well as- 
the producer. Small consignments should be sent on ilie railway as 
eheaply as possible, in the interests both cif the consinner and the 
producer. 

One delegate suggested the formation of a co-operative fruit farmeis^ 
association in order to do away wdtii the middleman. 

Mr. Wiltshire pointed out that the farmers of the Colony wer# 
suffering great loss tlirough the ]niddieman. He certainly Ihought & 
co-operative association should he formed. 

The motion wus carried imaniriiously. 

BLUE-TOKGUE VACCIKE. 

Mr. Dukes moved on behalf of the Uituinfolosi Earmers* Asvsocia- 
tihn.;:— 

‘‘^That this Union has learned with regret tliat soiiie Blue-tongue 
vaccine supplied by the Government lias caused the deatli of a consider- 
nble number of sheep of a couple of fanners in the Kortliern Districts, 
and resolves to request the Government to compensate the respeclive 
fiirrners and to take proper steps to avoid a recurrence of such serious 
loss in future, as such sad experience might otherwise lead to hesitation, 
on the part of fanners rvho might wash to use remedies prepared by the 
Government.^^ 

He referred to the eases of two farmers having sutferecl serious loss 
through the use of vaccine supplied by Government. Mr. Kolbe had 
lost 461 sheep through inoenlation, whilst another had also lost a 
aiimiber. Both of them were experienced men. K widoW' also lost ^30 
in the same way. Mr. Viljoen had lost 23 ewes and 5 rams ; and there 
were other cases. He considered that the vaccine used was not sufficiently 
attenuated and caused Blue-tongue in a most violent form. Serum from 
the Transvaal, on the other hand, had been iised, with excellent results. 
He was sure the Natal serum wuis not supplied with the consent or in- 
struction of the Bacteriological Department. It was, he thought, due 
to wmiit of funds and so want of assistance in the Baeteriological de- 
partment. He thought the whole matter required the closest investiga- 

Mr. Poweii said that he Imew very little the matter, as it con- 
ee meet the Bacteriologist. He said that some thousands of doses have 
been supplied and some hundreds of farmers Iiad used the vaccine, and 
he had heard of accidents in no other districts. With reference to Mr. 
/Dukes’ remark regarding the use of Transvaal serum, he thought that it 
was only fair to point out that accidents had occurred in the use of 
scrum supplied by the Transvaal Government. 

The President said that as Mr. Pitchford was away from Maritzburg 
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on sick leave it would be as v'ell to read again Mr. Pitcbford’s I’eport 
(mcliided in the Presidents report published in our last issue). The 
report was accordingly read by the secretary. 

]\Ir. Yon Leveisiow said there v^as no animosity between the Nortlierii 
District farmers and tlie Department of Agriculture. Tliere Avas^ how- 
ever, some mistake with the vaccine; and if there was a mistake the De- 
partment should aclvuowledge it. 

In reply to a question^ Mr. Dukes said that the slieep began dying 
within a fortnight after vaccination. 

Mr. Ballam asked if the sheep were dying before inoeulatiiig? Were 
the two lots of sheep inoculated Avith Natal and Transvaal serum, at tlie 
same time? 

Mr. Dukes said the sheep Avere iiiocalated at the same time. With 
regard to the other question^ the sheep were perfectly healthy before in- 
•oculation. Moreover the sheep Avere not running in liie lowlands. 

Mr. Woods thought it quite possible the sheep liad not been iii- 
•oculated in time. 

Mr. Dukes said the sheep Avere inoculated in time by experienced 
'farmers./ 

Mr. Millar said that he had lost a number of lambs from abortion in 
the ewes a’f ter using A^aceine from Pretoria. What the reason Avas he 
-could not say, but the AA^hole matter required eareful inAUstigation. 

Mr. De Waal said it was not a question for the Union. Let the 
•owners of the slieep approach the CTOvernment. If they could not get 
redress - after proving that the sheep had been lost throxigli: the use of the 
vaccine, then the Union could take the matter up. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Smallie moved as an amendment that the Union urgevS upon the 
Govermnent tlie necessity of full investigation into tlie matter. 

Mr. Greene thought this was a case for the Law Courts to decade. 
He proposed an amendment in favour of full enquiry and of compensa- 
tion bei.ng paid to the fanners concer^^ 

Mr. King moved that the Uihon proceed to the next business on the 
agenda. . . 

Mr: King’s motion Avas lost. 

Mr. Greene’s amendment AA'as lost. 

Mr, Dukes withdrew bis motion in favour of Mr, Smallie’s ameiid,- 
ment, which AA^as then carried. 

RATES ON LUCERNE. 

Mr. T. Burman moved on belialf of the Durban and Coast Society of 
Agricnlture and Industry: — 

“That in the interest of lucerne growers and consumers generally, 
this Union recommends that the railage rate on lucerne from Weenen and 
GreytoAvn be 16s. Sd. per ton , irrespective of cost at sending station.” 
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He considered that the present rate (£1 8s. 6d.) was too high, and 
that the lucerne industry, which, was likely to grow, should have some 
encouragement. His Society considered 16s. Sd. a very ’fair freight. 

Mr. Scott supported the motion. The effect of the present rate 
would be either to cause farmers to send inferior lucerne to market, or 
to induce fraudulent practices. 

Col. Leuciiars opposed the resolution. He did not think it fair to 
expect the Govermnent to carry produce at a loss when farmers were mak- 
ing a good return out of the produce. He would go farther and say that 
the same remark applied to mealies. Mealies were being carried at a 
loss, wdiereas the grower was getting good value and could afford to pay 
a higher freight. The Government should derive some benefit from in- 
creases in the price of produce. 

Mr. King said the previous speaker had entirely iiiissed the point 
of the motion. He asked if the principle of charging higher freight on 
produce that was getting a high price wars a proper and just one ? The 
ra ilway should have nothing wdiatever to do with the value of produce : 
they were only concerned with the tonnage. 

Col. Crompton said that the railways should not be a taxing, niachine : 
they should merely pay interest and expenses and perhaps a little over, 
but that was all. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dick opposed the resolution. He agreed that the railways 
should not be a taxing machine, but they were a taxing machine, for all 
that. He thought a general mileage rate 'dor produce ail over the 
system should come into vogue. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Marriott also spoke in favour of the motion. 

Mr. Marwick nioved the substitution of the word /‘■ffxed^^ for ^H6s. 
8d. per ton.^^ 

Mr. Newmareh asked Why the same rate should apply both to 
W'eenen and Creytown when their mileages from Durban were different? 

Mr. Marwick pointed out that it was not a similarity of rate that was 
suggested, but it should be irrespective of the value of ’the lucerne. 

M amendment w'as carried. 

CATES AGEGSS MAIN EOADS. 

Mr. Payn nioved on behalf of the Eichmond Agricultural Society: — - 

‘^That this ITnion is of opinion that farmers should, with the ap- 
proval of the local Advisory Boards, be allowed to erect gates across main 
roads, and that they should not be compelled to keep guards on such 
gates, as is the ease at present.'^ 

The mover pointed out that it was often a hardship to have to pro- 
vide guards — which his Association considered was an unnecessary 
'expense. ■ „ ^ 

Mr. King nioved the insertion of the words the PpWie Worts 
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Departnieilf^ after ^^Aclviso3*y BoarcV' and an addition to the effect that 
all persons using tl.e gates and leaving them open be liable to imprison- 
iiieiit upon conviction nvithoiit the option of a fine. He maintained that 
gates were of no use xxnless nneasiires wer^ taken to prosecute persons who 
left such gates open. 

Air. Oadle seconded Mr. King's amendment. 

Air. B. B. Evans asked what nse such gates would be? Any natives 
eonld drive stock through them, and illicit niovenients could very easily 
lake place. He pointed out the disabilities which ladies riding or driving 
alone would be under if such gates were erected every half mile or so. If 
gates were erected, then guards should be provided. 

Air. Miller drew attention to a previous resolution providing that 
luain roads be fenced. In that case what did they want with gates? 

Air. Alarriott was also of opinion that guards shonlcl he provided. 

Air. He Waxl said he was surprised to see the opposition wliich was 
being offered. Q-ates across the main roads were necessary. 

Col. Leuehars said that they must pass the resolution if they were 
going to be consistent for if they were to fence the main roads such 
fencing would be useless without gates across the roads. 

Air, Fleming moved the following amendment: — ^‘■'That the East 
Coast Fever Act No. 32 of 1908 be so amended as to read that (a) 
Advisory Boards be empowered to order the erection of gates across main 
3:oads, and that gates shall only be in charge of such guards if so 
ordered by the Chief Engineer, P.AY.D. (b) That an Advisory Board 
shall decide where gates are to be built, and that persons leaving gates 
open shall be prosecuted,-’^ 

Air. A^an Rooyen would support the resolution if the words ‘‘where 
the roads are not fenced on both sides’^ were added after the words 
"across main roads.'’ 

Air. Payn was not prepared to agree to this addition, and Air, A^an 
Iiooyen accordingly submitted an amendment embodying his suggestion. 

Mr. Alarwick said that nothing would stop the illicit movenient of 
slock, but a shut gate would eertainly stop wandering stock. 

Air. Carter asked why, if they had gates on by-roads, there should be 
any objection to gates on main roads. 

Air. Ahxn der Spuy pointed out that many gates would be left open 
if here were so many erected. The fencing on both sides would he 
sufficient. 

Air. Newmarch supported Air. Van Re oven's amendment. It would 
be a great hardship in these times of depres.sion to have to keep probably 
two guards to look after them. He questioned the use of fencing the 
roads if gates were not erected- 

The aniendments and the original resolutioix were then put to the 
meeting. The original resolution was carried by 34 votes to 18, 
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MEALIES m TEN-TOW TEUCKS' 

Mr. W. L. Oldacre incved on behalf of the Upper Biggarsberg 
E^rmers^ Association: — 

‘‘^That this Union requests Government to so alter the rule in force 
on the W.G-.E. with regard to the conveyance of mealies for export over- 
sea that the grain for this trade may be carried in ten-ton trucks instead 
of in twenty-ton trucks as at present^ at the special export rate^ in order 
that producers situated at a dist£»nce from the railway line may have an 
opportunity of selling their mealies for export, and benefiting by the 
reduced rate/^ 

Mr. 01(1 acre said tlieie was often difficulty in getting road trans- 
port sufficient to fill the 20-ton trucks in general use, and they sliouid be 
in a posilioii to send mealies otf in 100-bag instead of BOO-bag lots. 

Mr. King suggested the alteration of the word ‘"firuck’^ to ^^consign- 
ment” in both cases. 

Tliis was agreed to l)y the mover. 

After several delegates had spoken in favour the motion was put anti 
carried unanimously. 

THAWS VAAL POTATO EESTEICTIONS. 

Mr. Burman, of the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and 
'Industry, moved : — 

^^Tliat this Union desires to point out to the Government the severe 
handicap and hardship upon potato-growers and consumers if the re- 
strictions are carried out as published, and recommends that the same 
should be amended or cancelled, as certain diseases scheduled in the new 
clecree are of such a peculiar chai act er and so sudden in their onset as to 
render it impossible for anyone to import seed if the regulations are 
maintained.” 

Mr. Heenan considered that the Government restrictions were not 
one bit too severe. There was no hardship on the growers, but on the 
produce inerchants. Tie moved the following amendment:— 

^'^That, in view of tlie action taken by the Transvaal Government with 
reference to il:G restriction on cliseased potatoes, this Union urges tlie 
Government to be most vigilant with the inspection of diseased seed at 
the port and to have the same destroyed; and under no conditions to 
allow any to be landed unless accompanied by a certificate by a Home or 
French expert that they have been exaruined and found free from disease.” 

'Mr. Burman withdrew his resolution in favour of the amendment. 

The amendment was carried. 1 

FIEEBEEAKS OW WATTLE PLAWTATIOWS. 

Mr. Wewmarch moved on behalf of the Seven Oaks Farmers^ As- 
sociation: — 

•^That^ in the opinion of this Union, the time has come when legis- 
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latioii slioiild be introduced to compel owners of wattle plantations 
vdiicli abut on boundaries to keep them free of all grass^ scrubs or other 
inilammable stuff for a distance of ten yards’ width each side of fence 
oi' boundary.” 

Mr. J, M. Van Kooyen considered the resolution a very important 
one. A safeguard was essential in view of the fact that when planta- 
tions were cut down the branches were often left, thereby creating danger 
of fire spreading from one plantation to another. 

Mr. Landsberg believed that there was already a law in force pa- 
plicable to the subject (the Grass Burning Act). 

Mr. King doubted whether the Grass Burning Act would apply. 
Legislation should be introduced to compel the removal of dead branches^ 
etc., on boundary lines. 

Mr. Marwick pointed out that last year a similar resolution had 
been passed, and to be consistent the Union must pass tlie one now be- 
fore the meeting. 

Mr. Payn suggested the embodiment of a provision that the priu- 
ciple should also apply to plantations abutting on railway lines. 

Mr. Newmareh agreed to the suggested insertion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

OBSTEUCTED BY-EOADS. 

Mr. Kewmarch moved on behalf of the Seven Oaks Farmers’ As- 
sociation:— 

^^That, in the opinion of this Union, the owners of land througli 
which hy-roads pass should be compelled to keep such roads free of 
growing obstacles, dangerous to trajfffe, such as falling trees and 
brandies, etc.” 

Mr. Van Eooyen supported the resolution. 

Mr Mitchell remarked that it was ridiculous to expect farmers to 
keep private roads running through theiiv farms clear for the benefit of 
.■others. 

Mr. Marwick expressed himself in similar terms. 

Mr. Carter said that where wattles were grown extensively, sucli as 
Was t]:e case in Umvoti County, it was necessary that roads should be 
kept clear. 

In reply to a question by Mr. De Waal, Mr. ISTewmarch said he re- 
ferred to private by-roads. 

' Col. Leuchaxs said he did not think it would be a hardship to wattle 
growers. 

Mr. King suggested the substitution of the words ^Vhich have ex- 
tended over the road from the adjoining land” for the words ^fflangerous 
to traffic,” etc, 

, Mr. Marwick suggested the alteration of the wording of the resolu 
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tion as follows: tlie deletion of ^%rowing” and the snbstitution of the 
words ailing trees and branches^^ for the words ‘"‘^trees, tree stumps^ etc.” 

Another speaker asked whose property a tree stump growing on a 
public road was? 

Mr. Newmarch asked permission to amend his resolution as follows : 

^^That, in the opinion of this Union^ the owners of wattle plantations 
through which by-roads pass should be eompelled to keep such roads free 
of growing trees^, tree stumps, etc., dangerous to traffic.^^ 

The resolution as amended by Mr. Newmarch was carried. 

LANDLOED AND TENANT. 

Mr. Yan Eooyen moved on behalf of the Seven Oaks Farmers’ 
Association : — 

^Tn the opinion of this Union the time has arrived when, with re- 
spect to native tenants living on occupied farms, the landlord wishing the 
tenant to leave or the tenant wishing to leave the farm of his landlord 
should by a notice of six months on either side he enabled lawfully to 
cancel the agreement between landlord and tenant.^^ 

Mr. King supported the motion. 

Mr. Scott said that a recent Supreme Court decision proved that 
only three months^ notice need be given by a native tenant. 

Mr. Miller said that as far as he personally was concerned he had 
never experienced any difficulty in getting native tenants to agree to a 
provision for six monthsf notice on either side. 

Mr. Parker pointed out that, in a case where a landlord gave his 
native tenant notice to’ quit, the native had at present to leave his cattle, 
which the landlord had to keep without any return therefor. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

'E.G:F.:TAX0W8J]KViymGCATT^ 

By special leave of the meeting, Eev. Mr. Scott moved:— 

^‘That, to enable the Government to promptly eradicate East Coast 
Fever, this Union recommends that, on the Colony being declared free 
from East Coast Feveiv a special tax of 5s. per head be imposed on all 
Iiorned cattle in the Colony/^ 

^ to strengthen the hands of the 

Government in dealing Avith the other South African Governments; and 
he pointed out that the passing of this resolution would also show that 
they were willing to relieve the taxpayers of the Colony. Practically it 
would amount to an insurance; and any man should be glad to say he 
would pay 5s. in order to save Ms cattle. 

Mr. Woods said the Secretary for Native Affairs was powerless to 
carry out anything of the land among the natives, who would never pay 
such a tax. He was in favour of the motion^ hut he did not see how 
it' could be c£j.rried into effect. 
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M refcoiution. He could not agree with Mr. 

Woods. If the tiling were properly explained to the leading natives 
there would be no difficulty whatever. 

Other speakers were of the sanie opinion. 

Col. Leiichars asked if any of them had any idea when tlie country 
was going to be free from East Coast Fever? It might take ten years 
to get rid of the disease, and who knew what might not happen to Natal 
in that time? He considered the time of the Conference was being 
wasted by discussion of such a resolution. 

Mir. Mitchell pointed out that no suggestion was made as to whetlier 
the Government would take active measures in the direction of stamping 
out the' disease. 

Mr. Blaker said that the passing of this resolution would show the 
other Colonies that they were in earnest, and would have the effect of 
inducing the Government to take more vigorous steps towards the final 
eradication of the disease. 

Mr. Langley said that unless the disease were taken in hand at 
once by properly qualified men its eradication would not be be effected 
for years; and the passing of this resolution would have the effect of 
hastening its eradication. 

Mr. HeenaiL asked whether the tax was to be on calves as well? 

^ Scott said that the tax should be applicable to all beast?, 

irrespective of whether they were calves or full-grown cattle. The 
passing of this resolution would strengthen the hands of the Government. 
He mentioned that in 190?, according to the Government statistical 
returns, there were 416,62? cattle in the Colonjq in possession of Euro- 
Natives and Indians. This numher would give a return of 
Bomething like .-6100,000 to the Government. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Smallie moved on behalf of the Bundee Agricultural Society :— 

""^That this Union is of opinion that the idea suggested by the 
Minister of Agriculture for the apprenticeship to farmers of unemployed 
white boys in Natal is deserving of careful consideration, as the training 
of boys in farm wmrk would fit them by practical experience for their 
future settlement on the land, thus becoming in every way a national 
asset, and that the Union request farmers to aid and assist the Minister 
in his efforts.^^ 

Mr. Bick said that this was a matter brought forward two years ago 
by the Union. The Colony was not offering sufficiently good induce- 
ments to poor farmers to settle in Natal. To obtain European lads as 
fnrm apprentices would be a step in the right direction. It w?is one 
method whereby they could obtain a good population, 
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Mr. lioskiag also supported the resolution. The Colony was look- 
ing forward to the time when Indian labour could be dispensed with. 
The Ivafir^ however^ w'as unreliable;, and accordingly a larger white 
population on tiie farms would eventually be necessary. 

Mr. Blaker said the object evidently was to train the boys as farmers, 
so that they might eveiitually take up land to farm for themselves. 
The matter of employing white boys on farms was a serious one. White 
boys, if they were to be properly taken care of, must be received into 
the farmers’ family, otherwise, left to themselves, they might very easily 
sink to the level of the Kafir. 

Mr. Carter was sorry that more boys were not employed on farms. 

Mr. Sykes remarked that they had hundreds of Katal boys available 
for this training^ and he considered they should take these boys beiOL*e 
seeking for others abroad. 

Mr. Lund thought they need not go to the towns for boys: tiiere 
were sufficient on tlie farms who might be more profitably employed. 

The Chairman was pleased to see the way thej^ had received the 
lesoliition that was before tliem. He did not know of a better way of 
bringing about closer settlement than this idea of training white boys, 

Mr. Dick asked the mover to strike out the words ‘“'fin Katal” from 
the resolution. 

The Chairman said it was too late to make this deletion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

HADDimiNG OD ROADS. ^ 

Mr. T. G. Van Eoo3^en, representing the Krantzkop Farmers’ As- 
sociation, moved: — 

‘'^That it is the opinion of this Union that where there is no railway 
in a district roads be hardened and received more attention than 
at the jmesent time.” 

He said that this was a very iTuportant motion, in view of the 
impossibility of nsing ox-transport. The roads in their present state 
were often too heavy for mules. 

Col. Orompton supported the resolution. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought to give every assistance to farmers living at distances from 
railway stations, by providing good roads. 

Rev. Mr. Scott said that he had been informed by Mr. Barnes, Chief 
Engineer, P.W.D,, that is was all a matter of money. He would be only, 
too glad to put the roads in order provided the requisite money was 
forthcoming ; his Department had not the funds. 

Col. Leuchars suggested as an amendment that the words policy 
for the general and gradual grading and hardening of the roads be 
■initiated and that a special amount be annually voted for the purpose” 
for the words ^^the roads be hardened,” etc, ■ . 
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Mr. Mitchell^ representing tlie Lower XJmsjimkulu Farmers^ Associa- 
tioii; said that ii: the mover of the original resolution would accept Coh 
Leuchars’ amendment he would be willing to wit ii draw the motion on the 
agenda paper on the same subject standing in the iianie of his Associa- 
tion. The Lower Umzimkulu Association’s motion was as follows: “That, 
in view of the large increase in tianspoit in Natal during lecent years, 
it is absolutely necessary that the roads of the Colony should be put in 
pioper condition by a general re-making, grading and hardening/^ 

Mr. Van Eooyen agreed to the suggested amendment; and accord- 
ingly 

Mr. Mitchell withdrew the motion standing in the name of his 
Association, and spoke to Col. Leuehars’ amendment. He said the Gov- 
ernment were urging the farmers to cultivate their land and produce 
more, yet they would not give them the good roads that were necessary 
for the marketing of their produce. It had been said that the upkeep 
of tlieir roads was very expensive. He had gone into the matter, and he 
found that the cost of upkeep of roads in Natal was £6 per mile; in 
England it was about £55 per mile; in the other British Colonies it 
ranged from £20 to £30 a mile. They must have more money spent on 
their roads: these must be made up, hardened, and kept properly in 
repair. 

Mr. Smallie supported the resolution. In his district (Dundee) 
there were no roads at ail this season: the wet season had wiped them 
.out. It was false econom}^ to let the roads get into bad order, especially 
as mule and donkey transport was coming into general use. 

Mr. Newniarch suggested the insertion of tlie words “and regrading’^ 
after the word “hardening.-’^ 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. Adams suggested the following amendment:— 

“That it is the opinion of the Union that, where there is no rail- 
way in the district, tlie roads should be repaired so that a more up-to- 
date method of transport may be used.” 

He thought the motion as it at present stood was too drastic. 

Mr. Elaker said that members had talked of mechanical traction. 
He wanted to know whether the present bridges were sujEficiently strong 
to bear the weight of mechanical tractors. He knew of two bridges at 
least in the Bergville district which swayed under an ox-wagon. These 
would not carry a traction engine. 

The resolution, amended as suggested by OoL Leuchars, was carried. 

GEUB IN MEALIES. 

Mr. Ballam moved on behalf of the Mid-Illovo Farmers' Club:— 

“That this Union is of opinion that the serious consequences attend- 
ing the spread of the mealie grub renders it necessary to take steps for 
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it& eradicatiGH^ and^ tiierefore, arges the Qovernmeiit to commence an 
investigation with this end in view/^ 

Mr. Ball am asked leave to substitute the word ■%talk-borer^’ for 
''•iiiealie griib."^ It was a very serious matter^ and the trouble was getting 
worse and worse every year; and it was quite time that some proper 
measures were taken to eradicate the disease. He pointed out that mealies 
could not be planted in the early spring, which entailed considerable hard- 
ship on the farmer. He outlined the suggestions which had been put for- 
ward by Mr. Claude Fuller. He did not think, however, that the adoption 
of these means would enable them to plant in the early spring. They 
must look around for other measures. He referred to a virus which was 
in use in the United States, and to a preparation sold locally. He 
thought the Government should look into these alleged remedies and see 
what their value might be. 

Mr. Bazley said he had seen Madras and Calcutta Indians growing 
mealies side by side. The mealies grown by the former were free from 
grub whilst those of the latter were infested. The Madras Indians had 
a method of keeping the grub down. They took out all stalks as soon 
as they had reaped the grain. The Calcutta Indians left their stalks 
for the cattle, and the succeeding crop was always infested with the grub. 
He had actually seen tliis on his own land. He thought ploughing in 
winter would get rid of the pest. 

liev. Mr. Scott remarked upon the system of applying arsenite of 
soda. Two or three drops were put into each young mealie. A native 
could get over one or two acres in a day. He was sui'prised that, no one 
yet had referred to the matter. 

Mr. B. B. Evans said the various grubs which attacked the mealies 
might be divided into three classes: earth-grub, middle-grub, and iiower- 
grub. As regards the ground-grub, he had used tar with success for 
sixteen years. His method was to put a couple of bushels of the seed 
mealies into some vessel and stir coal tar into the mealies. There should 
be just enough tar to give the mealies a tlhn coating. Grain so treated 
would not be affected by grub not eaten by fowls. With regard to the 
middle-grub, they must mix a solution of sheep dip to a strength which 
nnist be determined beforehand by experiment. The solurion must not 
be too strong, else it would burn the mealies. This solution should be 
dropped into the enps of the young plants. He had found a long- 
epouted engine oil-can useful for this purpose. Three to five acres a day 
could be covered by an Indian. He could get over these two pests easily 
enough, but it was the flower-grub which troubled him. Mr. Hicbolson 
bad told him that ^Waporite^^ was a very good thing, put into the cup of 
the plant. This might prove a successful method for destroying the 
grubs, but to get rid of the moth itself was more difEcult, If the moths 
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liacl no mealies to lay tlieiL* eggs they would lay them in grasses and 
herbs. This was the problem that confronted them. 

Air. T. G. van Eooyen suggested the addition to the lootion of the 
following words: ‘‘Providing such steps are not to provide for destroy- 
ing inealie stalksA’’ 

Mr. Lund thought such a resolution ought never to have been 
bioiight forward. Suiely they knew that Mr. Fuller had investigated 
the pest and published reports. They could not expect the Government 
io go and kill the grub for them on their own farms. Farmers planted 
tlieir mealies at the wrong time; that was the fault. They had only 
three weeks in wliich to plant mealies^, but that was ample time for them. 

Mr. Alariiott asked how they could destroy the moth from the 
latter Qr.d of August until December r He thought it was the fight 
thing to encourage the exyjortation of fiuiL hut he objected to Mr. 
Fuller ),)eing taken from liis own work and given charge of the siiper- 
vidon of fruit export. He thought the Government Entomologist should 
be sent to live in a mealie-growing district, in order to evolve a remedy 
for the grub. 

The Chairman pointed out that there were leaflets distributed on 
the tables before them which showed that the Government were taking 
steps to ascertain a means of eradicating the pest. 

•Mr. Colenbrander suggested the use of smoke on the windward side 
of the tieldp which he said would prevent the moths from laying their 
eggs. The moth was prevalent during about ten clays only. 

Mr. Ballam (the mover), in rejdypsaid he was surprised at the 
attitude of some of tire delegates. The pamphlet referred to was three 
years old, so tliat notliing had been done for three .years, apparently, to 
investigate the pest further; and the ITiiion should urge the Government 
to take further steps in the matter. If the Colony employed scientists, 
they slioiild have the results of their work. 

Mr. Van ^ amendment was lost. The original motion was 

■'Camedf a 

DURBAN MARKET. 

Mr. Parker moved on behalf of the Nottingham Road Farmers’ 
Association : — 

‘‘That in the opinion of this Union there is great need of some re- 
form in the rnetliods obtaining on the Durban Borougli Market.’’’ 

He said he had four cases of rar.k abuse which he could lay before 
them. The short advices of produce formed a very serious item io 
farmers. In reply to representations which had been made to the Dur* 
ban Corporation, it was stated that a clerk had been censured for these 
mistakes. 

The Chairman pointed oiit that the Durban Corporation recognised 
the need for reform, and had appointed a committee to look into the 
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matter^ of wliicli committee he (Mr, Evans) was one. He asked if Mr. 
Parker would accept this assurance that the Corporation were fully in- 
vestigating the matter with a view to reforms being instituted. He had 
for the last two years been endeavouring to get the committee to look 
into the matter^ and had only lately succeeded in doing so. If any cases 
of abuse were discovered, he would advise farmers to report the same to 
the Town Clerk. He would like to see the resolution passed, as it would 
strengthen his hand. 

Mr. Parker accepted the assurance; and the motion was j)assed 

unanimously. OUTSPAN LAWS. 


The following motion stood on the agenda paper in the name of 
the Loteni-IImsinga Farmers^ Association : — 

^‘^That the outspan laws be enforced througliout the Colony, and 
landowners Wi lose farms are traversed by public roads be forced to lay 
off ontspans wlierever necessary/’ 

No delegate from the Association in question lieing present, liow- 
ever, to move, no discussion on the resolution took place. 

IMPOETATION OF MULES BY GOYEENMENT. 


Mr. Marwick moved on behalf of the Eiclimoiid Agricultural 
Society:— 

^^That this Union is of opinion that the Government should take 
steps to import mules for selling to farmers at cost price.” 

It was agreed that the words ^^and donkeys” be iuserted after 
^hnules,” 

The motion was carried. 

EEWAEDS FOR TEEE-PLANTINCx. 

On behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of Natal, Mr. Hosking 
moved as follows 

^^That this Conference is of opinion that steps should be taken to 
draw the atention of the Governments of South Africa to the advisability 
of adopting some uniform system of tree-planting (wattles not to bo 
included) and that this Union is asked to start the movement by oifering 
the following rewards for Natal of, say, £100, £50, and £^5 for the best 
15 acres laid down in good timber trees, 20 entries to be received or no 
awards to be made; the Government to be asked to appoint a judge at 
their own cost: judging to take place in May, 1915.” 

Mr. FTosking said his Society was willing to guarantee £25 towards 
the prize money, and he hoped the other societies would do something 
in the same direction. 

Mr. Newmarch supported the resolution, pointing onb esp3cially the 
value of plantations of Finns insignis. He thoiight it a great pity that 
tree-planting had not aUeidy been more e^’tensively carried out. What- 
ever trees were grown, no great outlay was necessary in starting small 
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plantations. In Cape Colony great strides were being made in tree- 
planting, and tiie country, would gain materially thereby in the future. 

Mr. Dick pointed out the growing scarcity of timber all over tlie 
world. It was the duty of the Conference to encourage tree-planting. 
The native forests were almost cut out, and it was now very difficult to 
obtain native timber. He pointed out the value of the Australian hard- 
woods^ instancing jarr ah, which was now favoured by wagoii-buiklers and 
others. There were parts of the Colony where jarrah and similar woods 
could be grown. The matter of tree-planting was of the greatest import- 
ance^ and he hoped the Conference would pass the resolution now before 
them. 

Mr. Blaker said that tree-planting was ' one of the most delightful 
occupations; but it should 'be ascertained first what trees were suitable 
for the different districts. He referred to the value of Pintfs insignis 
and P, 'pinaster , and also to that of the oak. They must have trees that 
were deeply rooted, in order to withstand drought. 

Mr. Smallie remarked that. they could get reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation at Cedara as to what trees should be used and what should not. 

Col. Crompton said he had gained experience through failures; and 
he agreed with Mr. Blaker as to the adaptability of certain trees to 
certain soils. The benefits of tree-planting w-ere very far-reaching. 
There was the beauty to the eye, and the benefit to the pocket. He 
pointed out that where trees had been planted over an eighth of the area 
of land, hail had disappeared. Hilly districts required more trees than 
lev^el country. This had been found to be true all over -the world. He 
was very strongly in favour of the resolution, which would be an incentive 
to young persons to plant trees. 

Mr. Hulett said that P. insignis and pinaster did badly on the coast. 
The best tree for the coast was the Araucaria or Norfolk Island pine. 
He spoke of the Torvale gum, which was especially valuable for railway 
sleepers. The timber had been used in the construction of a light rail- 
way from S'tanger to the Kearsney tea estates— a distance of eight miles. 
It did not succumb to the ravages of white ants so readily as other 
Mncalypti, 

Mr. Sykes thought the tree referred to (Torvale gum) was the red. 
gum.’*' 

The Chairman pointed out that the resolution asked the IJnion to 
provide £175 for prizes, while this amount constitiited practically the 
whole of the TJnion^s income. 

The resolution was lost, 

* Torvale or Torr Vale Gum is the local name which Has heeo given along the 
north coast to the White Ironbark (Eucalyptus paniculataj* “ Red gum"’ is the 
popular name of Eticalyptus rostrata, which also, we belieYCj does well on som§ 
portions of t\ie co^st— Ep. 
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DOG TAX. 

Mr, A^'alton moved on behalf of the Donny brook Farmers’ Associa* 
iion 

“That this Conference is of opinion that the dog tax be increased, 
considering tlie ioss to sheep farmers by their depredations.” 

Mr. Cadle expressed himself as totally against the resoiatioii. He 
would sooner fight a dozen dogs than one jackal. They wanted the dogs 
to light the jackals. Eather let them remove the tax already existing 
on dogs. 

Mr. Yan Eooyen (Vryheid) said that many farmers and natives kept 
more dogs than tliey really required. One good watcii-dog would be 
sLilheient to keep away the jackals. 

Mr. Hulett did not think increasing the tax would remedy the evil. 
It was the untaxed dogs which were the cause of the mischief, not those 
whicii were licensed. 

Mr. Fleming was opposed to the resolution. He would prefer to 
see the present law properly carried out. With regard to jackals, lie was 
sorry to see no resolution brought up on the subject. The losses from 
jackals were getting more than serious. 

Mr, Fayn asked if dogs really destroyed jackals? 

Mr. Cadle .saM they did. He had heard that the greyhound w^oukl 
go for the. jackal, but the male greyhound would not touch female jackals, 
so that a female dog must be used. 

Mr. Payn said he had heard from several expeiienced men that dogs 
did not destroy the jackals — ^not even the female dogs. He was strongly 
in favour of the resolution. 

Mr. T. J. van Eooyen considered that every man keeping more dogs 
than one should be taxed. 

Eeplying, Mr. Walton said he did not want to restrict the nninber of 
dogs to be owned by each farmer, bnt a tax would keep the number down, 

•The resolution was lost. 

EIJEAL EDUCATION*. 

Oil behalf of the Utrecht Farmers’ Association Mr. Van der Spny 
moved: — 

“That the Government be requested to establish more educational 
centres in the outlying districts.” 

He said that children in outlying districts were neglected. Better 
educational facilities should be provided in the form of more teachers, 
vho sliould be paid on a more liberal scale than was at present the case. 

Mr. Mitcliell moved as an amendment: — 

“That the time is now come for compnlsory primary education in 
Natal.” 
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Tliis, lie coiisiderecl, would meet the difficulty better than any sugges- 
tion regarding increavsiiig teachers^ salaries. 

Mr. Langley suggested that Mr. Mitchell include in his amendment 
provision for free primary education. 

Mr. Marwick moved, as a further amendment : — 

‘'^Tliat this Union is of the opinion that the Gl-overnment . be re- 
(juested to make further provision for the education of children in the 
country.’^ 

Mr. Van der Spuy expressed lus willingness to withdraw his resolii- 
tioii in favour of that of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Marwick also withdrew Ids amendment. 

Mr. MitchelFs motion was carried imaniniously. 

FACILITIES FOR DUTCH DELEGATES. 

Mr. C. J. van Eooyen moved on behalf of the Seven Oaks Farmers’ 
Association: — 

^^That, in the interests of the Agricultural Union, it is the opinion 
of this Union that a paid Dutch interpreter be appointed.’’ 

He pointed out that the northern districts were not sufficiently well 
icpreseiited in the Union owing to the ignorance of tlie English, language 
on tire part of the members of the northern societies. He considered it 
only fair that all debates should be interpreted into Dutch. He said that 
ai congress of Dutch farmers was to be held shortly, and he thought that 
two delegates should be appointed by the Union to attend tlie ConfeimicG. 
He aecordi.ngly wislied to add the words: ^^That this Union select two 
delegates to meet the Conference to be held shortly.” 

Mr. D ick said he had no objection to the mot ion, but the increased 
expense which would be involved by its adoption was a matter for eoii” 
sideration. He pointed out that for the most part the Diitcli delegates 
could express themselves better in English than many of the English 
delegaffis themselves could. 

Mr. B. B. Evans objected on the score of the extra tiine wliielv would 
be taken up by interprelati on as suggested. 

Another gentlemen suggested that delegates should he allowed 
speak in either language, and that anyone may demand an interpreter 
when he does not understand the language of any particular speaker. 

Mr. 'Wiltshire suggested that Mr. Van Rooyen (the mover) and the 
Rev. Mr. Soott should be delegated to attend the Boer congress re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Van Rooyen agreed to the addition of this to his resolution as a 
rider. 

The motion was carriedt . ' ^ 
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RAILWAY EATBS. 

Mr. Heenaii^ representing tlie Eosetta Co-operative Association^ 
inoved : — ' 

''Tliat tins UnioBj finding that the statement made by the General 
Manager of Eaihvaysy in reply to resolution C as eitJier misleading or 
not‘ in accordance with fact, deprecates the manner in which the resolu- 
tion has been dealt with, and urges the Government to give the matter 
• their immediate attention and to discontinue the present pernicious 
system— a taxation by excessive railway rates on the produce of the 
country.''’ 

In moving, Mr. Heenan remarked that the N.G.E. rates were found 
Boiiie time ago to be practically double those of the C.S.A.E.^ and since 
that time there had been increases on ail the distances. The Matai 
fanner was penalised heavily over the inland farmer across the border. 
These anomalies had been repoited to Mr. Greene, who replied, in May, 
1908, to the effect that tlie matter would be brought before Parliament, 
tijid that, if the anomelies were not removed, he would bring in a resolu- 
tion forcing the hands of the Government, Since then Mr. Greene had been 
appointed Minister of Eailways and Harbours, and he had, instead of re- 
relieving the farmers, instructed the General Manager of Eailways to 
impose rates which were a still heavier tax on the producers. 

Col. Crompton pointed out that, the greater the distance, the more 
one had to pay. The increase in rates was Id. per mile up to 100 miles 
and l-|-cl. per mile from 100 miles to 200 miles. 

Mr. Mitchell I’emarked that there seemed to be no system upon 
which rates were being changed from time to time. fie pointed 
out that the man wlio tried to maniifaetiire on his own farm— as, for 
example, in the way of the production of jams— was placed at a disad- 
vantage as against the man who marketed Ms pioduee in its raw state, 
owing to the differentiation in the railway rates. Hatal tea was no 
iGUger considered Colonial produce. An effort had been made to en- 
courage chicory-growing, but as soon as the Eailway Department found 
that chicory was being grown upon an appreciable scale this product was 
taken out of the Colonial produce class and charged for at the same rate 
as imported chicory. But the big men who grew sugar were left alone. 
‘ It was the poor grower who was hit so hard. 

Mr. Sykes said he would like to put Mr. Mitchell right on tlm sugar 
question. They paid 7s. Id. per ton for 14 miles from his statio3i 
(Mount Edgecombe) to Durban. 

Mr. Dukes asked if the railway was not made for Mount Edgecombe? 
Did this rate pay? 

Mr. Sykes said of course it paid: they used to pay 4s. lid. now 
they paid 7s. Id. 
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Mr. Coleiibi'aiider endorsed Mr. MitelielFs remarks on the increased 
rates on Natal-'gTOwn tea. 

The Secretary (Mr. Eadie) read a few notes smnniarising the 
differences between the rates on the N.G.E., C.S.A.E., and C.G.E. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this examination was that;, in the goods 
that were most raised in Natal the Cape Government Eailways charged 
lesS;> and in many cases considerably less, than the Natal rates, and that 
was the case to an even greater degree on the Central South African 
Eailways. In reply to a question, Mr. Eadie stated that in the case of 
sugar, this product was O’OBSd. dearer on the C.G.E. and 0-024d. cheaper 
on the C.S.A.E. 

The Chairman said the results of the examination made by the 
Executive of the Union did not exactly agree with Mr. Heeiian^s state- 
ments. It appeared that the N.G.E. rates were only sliglitly higher than 
those of the other lines. A movement was on foot which would 
ameliorate the railway conditions, but in the meantime, if there were 
disabilities to be pointed out, the Union could take cognisance of them. 

The resolution was carried. 

ALCOHOL PLOUGHS. 

Mr, Marriott moved : — 

"^^That in the opinion of this Union the Government should introduce 
a motor to be driven by alcohol that would draw a two or three furrow 
plough or take a wagon with 10 or 12 bags of mealies on the road, so 
that small farmers miiy purcliase siieh when proved a success, thus en- 
couraging a Colonial industry and helping farmers who wish to have a 
plant of less cost than steam engines.” 

In moving, Mr. Marriott said that liis object was to induce the 
Government to import an aleoliol plough of such sisie as might prove use- 
ful to farmers with 200 or 300 acres under cultivation. A ploiigli might 
be iinpoi4ed and tried at Oedara. 

Mr. Anderson moved the following amendment: — 

‘^That this Union is of the opinion that it is desirable for the Gov- 
ernment to immediatG]}^ make arrangements for tlie purduise of more 
steam or motor ploughs, the former of a lighter type than tliose at present 
;in:^'use.” 

He sai d they had had great success on the Coast with the use of 
steam ploughs, and he considered that they should have more of them in 
use in the Colony. ' 

Mr. Dukes said that alcohol for fuel could be produced so cheaply 
that he thought the Government should make the experiment, 

Mr. Ballam thought they were in the right direction, hut; tliey need 
Dot be too explicit. They might ask the Government to purcdiase some 
kind of motor tractor for the purpose. 

The original motion was carried, v ^ ^ 
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GOVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST .AND EEUIT EXPORT. 

GoL Leuchars moved :~ 

‘'^That^ while the Union appreciates the valuable help to the fruit 
indiistiy given by the services of the Government Entomologist, tlie time 
lias now arrived when that gentleman^s attention should again be given 
to the extermination of insect and other pests/’ 

Col. Leucliars said that the Government Entoinologj.st had been laud- 
ably engaged with fruit export. He was a very able niaig but he had 
been long enough at this^, so that it was time he went on -with other 
investigations. 

Mr, Ballain said that fruit preparation for export was an outside 
subject and that the extermination of pests w'as the legitimate duty of 
the Government Entomologist. 

i\rr. Mitcliell hoped the Govermnent would not think they were dis- 
satisiied witli the interest shown by the Government in the fruit export 
trade. 

The Chairman suggested a slight amendment to Col. Leuchars’ 
motion covering tliis and sliownng that they were grateful to the Goverii- 
ineiit for what Mr. Fuller had done. This was agreed to and the- 
resolution amended accordingly. 

Mr. Adams contended that the fruit industry was essentially a part 
of the basis for investigation of the Government Entomologist, 

The resolution was carried. 

JUDGES’ ASSOCIATION. ^ ^ ^ 

The Chairman referred to the following resolutions which w 
carried at a meeting of Judges^ and breeders held at Port Elizabeth on 
28th Marclg 1909; and invited Mr. D. C. Dick to si3eak:— 

Thatj in the opinion of this meeting of Judges and breeders;, 
an effort should be made to form a Judges section of the Agricultural 
Union; 

'^^2. That such section be recognised as a coiitroiling and advisory 
body on all questions affecting Judging at agricultural shows throughout 
the 'Colony: 

“3. And that, for the purpose of more adequately realising the oU 
ject in view, recognised Judges in the Colony wdio may not he ineinhers of 
the Agricultural Union shall be eligible for affiliation to that hody.” 

Mr. Dick said that some years ago an effort was made to form a 
Judges^ association, but this association had died a natural death owing 
fo want of co-operation on the part of the district farmers’ associations. 
He felt sure that the formation of a Judges’ association would be in the- 
interests of breeders, exhibitors, and the public generally if a South, 
African association were formed. He had been connected with agricul-* 
tural shows for a great number of years and had seen many exhibitors go* 
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iiway disgusted with the faulty judging. There was a want of goc'd 
judges. 

The Cliairniaii said that it was an attempt to form another union — a 
Judges' Ihiion — for the whole of South Africa. Each Colony liad a 
diilerent system of Judging and on different bases. At present tlieir 
Judging was inefficient even at their principal shows. Uiey wanted to 
raise the level of Judging throughout South Africa. He tiiouglit it they 
would ]}ass a resolution approving of the principle and asking the 
Executive to go into the matter^ this would meet the case. 

Mr. Dick accordingly moved: — 

“'That this Union is in sympathy with the object of forming a 
Judges^ Association of South Africa, and commends it to the Executive 
of the Union.^^ 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

TEEIGATION CONGEESS (C.C.) 

The Chairman referred to the Irrigation Congress to be held at 
Eobertson, Cape Colony, in May. It was desired that the Union should 
nominate delegates to represent Natal. 

Messrs. G. D. Alexander and B. Newmarch were nominated an<l 
approved. 

TEEE-PL ANTING COMPETITION. 

This terminated the proceedings of the Conference as such, wliieii 
then resolved itself into a special meeting, with the President in fciie 
chair, to consider some proposals relative to a tree-planting competition, 
wiiich Mr. Hosking (of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of Natal) d(3- 
sirecl to lay before them. 

Mr. Hosking stated that Col. Leuehars and Col. Crompton had 
Joined with him for the purpose of collecting the necessary rnoney for 
the carrying out of the scheme proposed in the rejected resolution intro- 
duced by the Eoyal Agricultural Society, substituting in the motion the 
words “Eoyal Agricultural S'oeiety^^ for “Union.-’ The Society wouht 
thus take over the resolution bodily. 

Col. Leuehars proposed the appointment of a snb-eoinraittee l)y the 
Union to work in conjunction with the Eoyal Agrieiiltural Society. With 
this object, he proposed, as a beginning, the names of Messrs. Stnallie, 
Newmarch and Hosking. He suggested the nomination of about seven 
members. . ' 

following gentlemen were finally appointed to constitute the 
proposed committee Messrs. E. W. Evans, Hulett, Small ie, Newmareh, 
Dukes, Marwick, Mitchell, Marriott, Col. Leuchans and Col. Orotnpton. 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded the Chairman (Mr. Et W 
Evans) and the Sfecretary of the Union (Mr. B. M. Eadie) . 

The ' meeting -thenffiroke-. up.’ V:.,,'''-::';';'' ; * 
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A Tree Strangling Fungus. 

(THELEPBORA LACINATA.) 

By J. Duncan Davidson, A.R.C.Sc. (Dub.), N.D.A. 


1 HAVE observed this fungus growing on the stems of young eoiufers 
(Pinus insignis). The aecompanjing sketchy kindly drawn by Mrs. 
-Jjaurence^ of Gedara^ shows the fungus in situ and also gives an idea of 
its inode of attack. 

The fungus conipletely surrounds the stern,, beginning near the 
surface of the ground and gradually extending upwards in a series of 
frill-like layers. These layers are united at their bases and form a close 
■band round the stem. Their free edges are serrated and irregular in out- 
line. The fungus varies from brown to black in colour according to the 
situation. In a moist soil it is darker in colour tlian in a dry soil. 

TlielepJwra Jaclnata is not a parasite. It does not send ‘■’‘’suckers'’'*’ 
(hypJiae or hmistoria) into the living tissues of the host plant. -The 
injury done is clue to the pressure exerted by the finigua on the 
^tem and consequent interference wdth the free how of plant "'‘food’’ 
taken in by the root hairs. In other words^ the fungus simply strangles 
the plant it invests, hence its common name. It will he obvious that 
there is danger of serious loss when very young trees are concerneAh 

This fungus is injurious to young trees of various kinds. Ash 
saplings and one-year-old beech seedlings have been seriously damaged 
and in some cases destroyecl by its ravages in Europe. 

It is most prevalent in sandy heaths, Avhere it develops on the ground 
in dark brown patches. It grows up the stems of the heather, throwing 
off loose frills as it ascends, and ultimately kills the plants. I¥lien jdant- 
ing in such situations the transplants should he given a clear spo.ee if the 
land is infested with the tree strangling fungus. 

Where careful cultivation is carried on the funguB cannot spread. 
Breaking up of infested soil should precede phinting operationst^ a 
the soil should be stirred up at least once a year. When atiaeked the 
young trees or seedlings shonlcl be thinned out and stimulated by 
fertilisers into rapid growth. 


If a ewe dies in lambing try and give the lamb to some other good 
ewe that has lam])ed at the same time. 
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Ex§s&ri of Fruit a 

SOME PS'EPUL m.iSrTS AND [NFODMATLON.— 11 L 

I'HE follow'iug is tile eontiiiimlion of tlivij circular reeeiitlj is •■tied by tlie 

n<:‘|»artii!iMit of Agriciiliuro, the llrst and soiarnd instnlnionls ot whiiai 
hve printed in onr ^lareh. anh Anri! issues: — 

XIJ I. InMiience of LoaMy . — I t lias been preily clearly demonstrated 
during tlie |;ast seasoji that gra].:es rAiicli haAt^ been grown in shady 
places and in damp soils have proved quite nnsnitable for export^ iiias- 
mncli as appareid,h' caimot earr}' satisfactorily in cold storage. It 
has also been clearly shown, on the other hand_, that tliosc grapes grown 
iu dry and siiimy positions, on. elevated and sloping ground, and in well- 
drained soils, travelled with perfect safety, and rcaelicd. the inarket al- 
most nivari ably in the best condition. Xo dould iu tiio lattcn ease tlie 
berrie'St were somewhat smaller, but it is, of course, niiieli better to inive 
a smaller grape in a quite sound state Ilian very .large berries wliicb be- 
eeme almost immediately wastey on being taken froTii cold storage, ddie 
Department of Agrieiiltnre propose to make siieii investigations as inay 
he possible, with awdew to showing how far situation and quality of soil 
may influence the market qualities of export grapes, and ihe support 
of all interested in the fruit trade is earnestly solicited in this as in all 
other experimental work that may be undertaken for the development of 
this impo.rt ant industry. 

X.I\k Trades' Commissioner has repeatedly 

(ailed attention during the past two seasons to the enormous influx of 
Alnieria grapes in the markets of Great Britain and the United States, 
a.nd the consequent effect on the sale of the Cape product. Limited 
(iUanilties of these grapes are grown in this Colony, and small shipments 
were inade during 190 ( 1 , but tlie export was diseontiimed on, the ground 
that the cheapness of this variety would not warrant the expencliture 
upon shipnient. It is advisable that further experiment be made with 
the shipment of this variety, which, on account of its hardy c]nvract(3r, 
can he carried in ventilated holds, and whose keeping cpialitics enable 
it to be stored under ordinary conditions for long periods of tiniel The 
grape retains its good quality for many months, and the large (,|uantit:ies 
sent into Great Britain and the United States from Spain from August 
to A'ovember are in large measure stored up against the succeeding 
incnths, and therefore compete seriously with the poor qualities of Cape 
grapes. It is thought that if Almeria grapes could be shipped from the 
Cape in cases of the same size as the bushel boxes used for apples and 
arriving in T^ondon froni the hegiimiiig end of April, 

they . should corninand prices varying from 3d. to (Id. per lb. The sea: 
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freight being 25s. per ship ton instead of 55s.^ the total cost of market- 
ing 25 lbs. of grapes would be 3s. At 3d. per lb., this.' would realise bs. 
3d., which gives a fair return to the exporter. The "Department will be 
prepared to assist as far as possible any shippers who desire to experi- 
ment with Alnieria grapes, and very full information can be obtained on 
-the whole subject on application. 

XV. Shipment of Apples , — Several small consigrnnents of apples have 
been sent to London dnring the past season, and on the -whole have met 
with fairly successful results. It must, however, be remembered that 
the eoinpetiticn in the sale of this fruit is exceedingly keen, owing to 
the highly organised condition of the apple trade in several parts of the 
world. The points to he rememhered are: — - 

1. That only the very highest class fruit has any chanee of 
making remunerative prices; 

2- That the fruit must be sufficiently hardy to carry in vmi- 
tilated holds in order to obviate the enormous expense of 
cold storage freight; 

3, Apples must he packed not in single layer boxes, which is 

far too expensive, hut in the one-bushel Imx whicdi is 
adopted by most other countries; and 

4. That w^ell-growaa apples of good keeping varieties, if care- 

fully handled and stored, will have for a long time to come 
a profitable outlet in South Africa itself. 

Oranges,— it has been demonstrated that this fruit will carry per- 
fectly satisfactorily in ventilated holds, and shippers should therefore 
insert the words '''^Veiitiiated Hold’’ across the face of their consignment 
notes. The ocean freight for ventilated hold is 25s. per 40 euHe feet, 
as against 55s. in cool chamber. Cheap boxes to hold about 100 oranges 
should be used and the large grape box (24in. x 18in. x 5|in.) is con- 
sidered suitable. Very little or no woodwool should be used, each fruit 
should he wu’apped in a piece of light paper (some fancy printing sueli 
as name, trade mark, or brand of the ginwer being recMunnie^^^^ ami 
the fruits should he packed very tightly. Oranges should he kept in a 
cool hut very dry place for a few days after being pieked, and should 
be most carefully examined and graded^ the largest fruit only being 
shipped and no over-ripe or injured to be packed. The Xavel variety 
is particularly popular, and experimental shipments have fetclied good, 
prices, 

Naartjes, — Tliis fruit is now sold in England under its ow'ii name, 
and has become very popular. There is no necessity for cold storage in 
ocean transit, and the same rules apply as in the ease of oranges with 
regard to packing and selection ; naartjes may, liowever, •^vith advantage 
hf packed in trays or shailov/ boxes, tlmse being nailed together in por-k- 
ages of three to five. The fruit must be large, well coloured, unifonu 
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size, and free from all bleiaisli. The Gape naartje is decidedly superior 
in size^ iiavour and colour to similar fruit from Spain and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Pines — the fullest instructions have been repeatedly issued to* 
iJie pine growers on the variety, selection and packing of fruit for Euro- 
pean markets, the subject need not be laboured here. The Gape pine 
is becoming very popular and has established itself in the London mar- 
ket. Pines sljould be shipped in ventilated hold, should be of the largest 
siae pr'ssihh; of the sorts recoinniended, should have full well-developed 
cTowiKs, and pines of the same size should be packed in the same box. 
Growers slioukl produce Queen Pines as large as possible, and should 
ciririvate on a mueii larger scale the Smooth Cayenne or St. Michael 
variei.y. Tlie Giant ivew is not aceeptahle in European markets. 

Ir \> the intention of the Department of Agriculture, in consulta- 
tion w.'iii the Imioii-Castle Steamsliip Company and the Harbour Board 
authorities at Capcicwn docks, to carry out certain experiments during 
the fortliconrmg season with a view to the determination of the most 
siiitalile temperatures in wdiich fruits may he carried packed by different 
methods and under varying conditions. No experimental work can, how- 
ever, be of the sliglitest use to the* Colony unless the fruit gi’owers them- 
selves are prepared to put their whole energies into the scheme. 

It is therefore confidently hoped that fruit growers, and, indeed,, 
every interest in the Colony concerned with the export of fruit, will 
give the most careful eonsideratiou to the various points raised in this 
Ijulletiii, and leave nothing undone to bring about that ■measure if pros- 
perity in the Cape fruit trade which it undoubtedly merits, and which,, 
with core and good, management, it should certainly achieve. 

The arraugements which were adopted heretofore for the supply 
of packing Til aterial will not be continued, and shippers must make their 
iAVJi aiTangeiiients to seeur{‘ tlieir I’eipuirements, and the Dejiai I inent of 
Agrieulture Avill at all times be but too willing to consult with and ad- 
vise those engaged in the export of fruit on any sulijeet affoetirig their 
'' interests. 

APPENDIX A. 

The .sizes of fruit set forth in the tables hereunder are the iTiiiiiniirm 
whieii can be described a.s ^'Extra vSelected^^ and ^^Seleeted'’ for tlie varie- 


lies iT'Comiuencled for export in this bulletin: 

: — 


Plums. 

Variety, ’ 

Extra 

Selected". 

Satsuma ■ ' y, ' , 

Selected. 

2i-' ■:"■■■■ 

''2", 

"■'■'Kelsey,.. , 


2 ji ' '■ 

Wickson ■ ' ;. . ' ■"■ ... 'p ...k,"/, / 

2|p'„ ;■",■: 
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Peaches. 

V ariety. 

Extra 

Selected 

Early Alexander ... 

Selected. 

2f 


Waterloo 

— 


g,.jg.g*g j>j 2 d May ... 


— 

Cape variet\* of the red melting* type 

of “ free stone ” 

2:1 

2i 

Royal Georg'e ... 

— 


Gladstone ... ... ... 

— 

__ 

Pears. 

Bon Chretien ... ... 

3 


Cornice... 



Beurre de Bois 



Flemish Beauty 

3 


Rustenberg- 

~ 

— 

Louise Bonne ... . . ... 

2%- 

2^ 

Beurre Bose 

2'i’ 

2^ 

Winter Nelis 

-i 

2ii 

Beurre Hardy 


2] 

Glout Morceau 


2 - 

D’Ang'ouleme 

3-i 


Clapps’ P^ivourite ... 

"W T.T’M' \ T> 1 X' T'C 

3l- 

2i| 

IN 1 A ii 1 A L.^>. 

All varieties 

- 1 

2^. 

Apricots. 

All varieties,, ' . ... .... 


, 2 ' 

APPENDIX B. 


HsrSPECTIOISr of FRmT for expoet— 

I (we), lilo iinderBignedj being about to ship fruit from this Colony 
to Europe ciiiriRg the fortheoining season (from the 1st Decenibeiv 1908^ 
to 61st May, 1901)), hereby undertake to select, grade, and pack all such 
fruit in accordance with the instructions issued by the Dejiartmeiit of 
Agrieulture, and further agree to submit such fruit to the ■examination 
oi the Government Fruit Inspector at Capetown DoekvS, and to accept 
the decision of the said Inspector as to the grade in which’ sneh fruit 
shall be placed; and in the event of the fruit consigned by me (us) be- 
ing declared by tlie said Inspector to be unfit for export, for any reason 
wl'iateyer, i (we) agree that such fruit shall not be shipped, but sliall be 
realised on my (our) behalf in Capetown either (a) at the instance of 
the Department of Agriciilture, or (&) through such agent as I (w^e) may 
appointfV 

Signature.. 

Address.-.:".' ■ 

"Shipping .'Marks ■ 

,'E.ailway 'S'lation 

Telegraphie Address 

Date..*'......'. 


Witness 
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Get^mitiaiion tuf Seed Meaiiesm 


THE VALUE OF TESTlS AND HOW THEY AEE PBEEOilMED. 


The iniporlance of testing- the vitality of corn [maize] wliicii is 
intended for planting cannot be over-estimated. It is strange that 
farmers are willing to plant coi*n without hrst being reasonably certain 
that every kez'iiel put nito the ground is capable cf producing* a g'ood 
healthy plant. — U.S. Farmers' Bulletin No. 253. 

1h our last issue we drew' attention to an important matter in coimec- 
tion with meaiie growing which is being overlooked by tarmers and 
thereby involving the loss of some thousands of pounds steriiiig anmiaily 
to the Colony. We showed that while tillage and manuring are coining 
more and more to be recognised as important practice in the increasing 
of the maize yield of the Oolonyy the loss which is being incurred by 
poorer germination is almost entirely overlooked. We remarked tliat 
quite 20 per cent, of the seed planted at the beginning of the season 
fails to geiininate, so that at the end of the season at the most a stand 
of 80 per cent, is obtained, whereas it ought to be quite 95 per cent, 
(allowing 6 per cent, for causes of failure over which the farmer has no 
control). We calculated that the farmers will lose this season something 
like ;£7 5,0 00 tlirough the failure of 15 per cent, of the seed, which they 
planted at the beginning of the season, to germinate — the results of wliieli 
caiculatioiis point to the fact that farmers must pay greater attention 
to seed selection, and so endeavour to increase their crops. As we said 
last nionth, ^hnanures have their part to play: they will make tlie land 
itself more prodiiGtive; but manures cannot give as good a stand— they 
will make healthy, strong plants, that will give good yields, but tliey 
will only beneiit the plants that come up. A"ou provide the plants, ami 
tlie manure will make them produce large crops.'-' Obviously wlrat is 
necessary in order to produce the inaxinium crop is to have a rairly gocHi 
idea of the peix^entage of germination of the seed. This can be ascer- 
tained veiwsiinply, and in this articde we propose, as we stated last 
month, to discuss methods of testing. In doing so we shall draw largely 
upon the hulletin we referred to in our last issue (Pariners- Bulletin hTo. 
253 ot the IT.S. Department of Agriculture). 

The germination tests should he made five or six weeks before 
planting time, hut even if it is necessary to take the plough from the 
field it is far more profitable to have a good stand of mealies on. 19 , acres 
than it is to have a poor stand on 20 acres, thereby saving the time aurl 
lahonr necessary to prepare the ground and to plant and cultivate the 
additional acre. Yet many farmers are every year planting and cultivat- 
ing three or four acres in eveiy 20 for which they roceive no returns'. 
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Preparatory to tlie samplitig oi the individual cobs tor the geriiiiiia- 
tioii tests^ it is essential that those of desirable type be selected in order 
to avoid the testing of more cobs than is absolutely necessary. This can 
be best done by arranging the cobs on a table or on the floor^ or in soinc 
such simple manner^ so that they can be caret iillly compared. With tlie 
mealies spread out in this way the best cobs can be lemoTed for seed and 
tlie undesirable cobs discarded. 

The number of kernels to be used for the germination test ma}' be 
varied somewhat^ but six kernels taken from dilferent parts of the same 
cob give reliable results. The kernels from cob ISTo. 1 should he placed 
in square No. 1 of the germinating box, the kernels from cob No. 2 iu 
square No. 2, and so on. The kernels should be placed germ side up. 

The kernels can be best removed with a dull pocket knife or similar' 
instrument. Grasp the cob firmly in the left hand, pointing the butt of 
the cob away from the body. With the knife in the right hand the 
kernels can be easily removed by forcing the blade down along either the 
back or the side of the kernels. As the kernel is loosened, grasp it on 
the opposite side with the thumb and transfer it to the proper square in 
the germinating box. The first kernel should be taken about 12 inches 
from tlie butt of the cob. Give the cob a quarter turn either to tlie 
right or the left and remove the second kernel from the centre of the 
■cob. Make another quarter turn and take the third kernel about 2 
inches from the top of the cob* Holding the cob in this sarne position, 
take kernel No. 4 about 2 inches from the butt of the cob. Make anotlier 
quarter turn and take the fifth keinel from near the centre of the eob. 
Make still another quarter turn and take the sixth kernel about 2 inclies 
from the tip of the cob. The cob has now been turned completely 
around, two kernels have been taken from tlie butt, two from the centre^ 
and two from, near the top of the cob. Tf the work lias been well done 
each set of two kernels was removed from exactly opposite sides of tlie 
cob. 

At the beginning this work will undoubtedly seem laborous and some 
■of the kernels will be injured, but with a little practice the kernels eaii 
be removed rapidly and in perfect condition. It must be remembered, 
however, that the side of the kernels containing the germ is toward tlie 
tip of the eob and care must be taken that the germ, is not injured 
during the sampling. 

It is important that the cobs be numbered or arranged iii the same 
definite order as the corresponding tests in the germinating box. 

A germinating box can be made in a few minutes’ time from any 
boards picked up about tbe eribs or other farm buildings. Tlie box 
should be about 1| or 2 incbes deep inside and the length and width such 
■as to suit the needs of the individual farmer, but it should not be made 
wmter-tigbt. H may be about 18-| inches long and 121 inches wide, in- 
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side measurement, and afford sufficient space for the testing of 50 cobs* 
of mealies at one time. Instead of ffliing the box with, sand, soil, or sau'- 
dust, as is commonly recommended, the seed bed is made of heavy canton 
fiaimel or similar material, having two thicknesses of cloth for covering 
tlie kernels after ilie squares have been filled. A new cloth should be 
thoroiighlj washed before using. 

If canton flannel is to be used, it is well to bear in mind that it 
comes 21 inches wide. A box of the dimensions above given is just the- 
light width for the canton flannel once folded, allowing for shrinkage. 
Witli a lead pencil, mark tlie cloth into squares each way. 

Eor use, first wet the cloth thoroughly by soaking in water and tlieii 
]) lace the iialf of the cloth, double thiekiiess, which has been marked in 
squares, in the bottom of the germinating box. The kernels from cob 
Xo. i are then placed, germ side np, in square No. 1, and so on, as 
alieady described. When all of the squares have been lilled, fold the 
other end of the cloth carefully over the kernels. If during tlie sampling 
the cloths have become dry, sprinlde them well with water. Cover the 
box with a piece of glass (oilcloth may be used) to prevent tlie evapora- 
tion of the ivater from, the cloths, and set the box aside for a few days to 
await the results of the test. 

Tlie principal advantages of a germinating box of this kind is tJiat 
it is almost impossible to injure the mealies by the addition of too much 
water, as is frequently done wdiere tests are made in sand or soi]. More- 
over, the entire development of each kernel, both root, and stem, can be ' 
r.])served. and the sampling can be done in about one-half of the time 
required when sand or soil is used. 

Where only a limited number of cobs are to be tested a. similar 
gerininating apparatus may be made by using cloth between two dinner 
plates. Ten-inch plates wall give ample space for the testing of 18 or 
20 cobs at one time. 

If the preliminary work has been well done the germinating box 
will need but little care until the sprouts are ready for counting. 

The moisture necessary for germination is supplied fi*om the wet 
(clothes, and in most cases the first wetting will be suficieM to compleU 
the fes^;' However, if at any time the cloths become dry they should be 
moistened by sprinkling a little water over the top. If a piece of glass 
is used for the cover, as recommended, the amount of water condensed 
on the imder side of the glass wall usually show whether there is a lack 
of Tuoistiire. ; ; 

Mealies germinate best at a temperature alteTnating between 65 
degs. and 85 degs. F., representing in a way what actn ally takes place in 
nature, the higher teniperature prevailing froin hours during 

the (lay and the lower temperature at night. Temperatures such as are ■ 
found near the stove or furnace in an Grdmary country liome approach- 
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tliese conditions quite weiL It is important, however, that the tem- 
perature does not get too low during the night; a drop much below 55' 
degs. F. will seriously alfect the reliability of the test. 

The kernels should begin to germinate freely about the third or 
i'ourlii day, but the counting should not be done until the sixth or seventh 
day, or until most of the shoots or stems are from 1 to 1-| inches long* 
'riiis part of the testing must be done with considerable care and requires 
good judgment, as kernels will be found in all stages of development. 
The thoroughness of the testing depends on proper selection at this time. 

If' the six kernels in any one square in the germinating box show 
six good, healthy sprouts, the cob which they represent should be taken 
for seed. If one of the six kernels fails to germinate, or gives even a 
Weak root or stem, the cob which it represents must be discarded as unfit 
for seed. There will also be cases in which all six kernels have germiu- 
ated, but will be lacking in vigour. Under the most favourable condi- 
tions kernels of this kind might produce a good crop of mealies, but as 
tiie chances are that they will never develop, or else will produce only a 
barren stalk or perhaps a nubbin, such cobs should not be used for seed. 
It is tlius only necessary to remember that all cobs showing dead kernels 
or weak and poorly developed sprouts must be discarded and only those 
vsed for seech hi wliiclt eveny I'erm tested has given a good JieaMhy 
sprout . ' ■ ■ ^ ■ . 

The cobs which have shown a perfect germination are now ready 
io be butted and tipped and shelled for planting. In order to insure 
. further uniforniity in planting it is advisable to sort the cobs before 
planting into two or three grades, according to the size of the kemeJsb 
Tins grading may be done by screening, if more convenient. 


Tire proper siistenaxice of the animal during gestation, lias an im- 
portant bearing Oil milk-giving and eonsequeiitiy on subsequent repro- 
duction. Many fear to keep the pregnant animal in a good eondition 
of flesh during the period of pregnancy lest there should be trouble at 
parturation. Such a fear is groundless, providing the food prodncing 
the fiesli lies been diily siieculen^ and has had in it a sufficient proportion 
of protein.. It is a mistake to have animals thin in flesh, beyond a cer- 
tain liinit.when^^^ to forth their young. It is not fair to the 

progeny before birth and it will react against abundant milk-giving. — 
Prof. Thom, as Shaw {^hinimal Breeding P) 
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Traffics anti Biscoveries. 


iMOTES ANB IN'LM^RVIEWkS BY OUR J'RAVELLINO 
COMMISSIONER. 

I.— A CHAT WITH A VRYHBiD EAEMEE. 


Poverty in the Yryheib District: Its Causes. — Possibilities or 
Ostrich: ;Pa:eming.— Lucerne Growing. — Angora Goats and 
Sheep.— The Giant's Castle Farais and Shee.p PAiiAiiNG. 

The iianie of Mr. J. A. Viijoeii, of “'StillvTater/'' is known and respected 
^by OUT noidlieiTi :far.mers as th^ of one of tlie most xirogressive and 
■successful fariners in tlie Vd'^dieid I)i\'ision. To nieet and discuss fariii- 
ing jiiatters with a nnin of Ids life-experience and judgnieiu was a 
'pleasure I liad not been aniicipating wlieii, one day early in May, I eanie 
across him in Maritzbiirg and asked his leave to “interview’’ him for tlie 
bjeixefit of readers of the Agriculiiiral Journal I was parvienlarly 
anxious to hear Ills views as to the causes of and possibility of remedy for 
■the poverty which is prevailing among the bulk of the farmers in the 
pNorther having already lieard that he himself intended 

taking up one of liie Giant’s Castle farms that are now being offered by 
the Government, T was also anxious to learn his opinion of tlie farming 
possibilities of that part of the country. Mr. Yiljoen very kindly con- 
sented to give me his views, for publication; and I aceordingiy made 
^arrangements for a chat with him at some (3onvenient hour. 

“Plow do you account for the exti^me poverty whicli is being ex- 
perienced in the Yryheid District, Mr. Viljoend’ I coninienced. 'Ms ii 
idhie to the late Boer War and the East Coast Fever entirel}’, or is it fimt 
the soil is of a poor nature?” 

'tit is due almost entirely to the causes which you have inen- 
tioiied,” Mr. Yiljoen replied. “YY have, of course, had other i i'ouliles lo 
contend with, such as the disease whicli broke out ainoogst the do:nke>s 
which the Government supplied us With^ droughts, and so fortli. Dm , 
in so far as the condition of the soil is coneerned, we itave not, I 
am glad to say, much to complain of. There are certainiy some 
very poor hits of land in our district, but, at the saract tinie, we 
have qiiite a niimlTr of really excellent spots. I think the Vryheid 
District, on the whole, is not so poor as is generally believed. The reason 
pf. our not liaving prodiiced such; good Vdelds of mealies, etc., is because 
■wc have not been in a position to purchase fertilisers, and so improve our 
land. How^ever, some of us have lately been able to afford fertilisers, mrl 
I can assure you we fully appreciate the value of the investment. In- 
deed, we are already beginning to feel the beneBts of the manur And, 
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I lia?e no doiibt^ a iiimiber of our friends will follow our example this 
coniing season/''' 

’•\\liat class of stock do you tliink would prore most reinuiierative in 
jour district 

‘'Wmll^ that is a somewhat difficult question to answer. Wm are^ in 
the Yr vlieid District, able to breed almost any dass^ the same as in other 
parts of Natal. Sheep do fairly well in our district^ taken on the whole.- 
[There are^ however^ large aieas where they will not thrive. Biit^ in spite 
of this, I think if mv friends were to invest their money in Angora goats^ 
this diffieulty would be easily overcome. Perhaps it would be of interest 
to you were I t*' relate the success a friend of mine has had vvitli this 
particular class of goat. I liave only just returned from the Cape^ where 
I iieard some excellent accounts of these animals. Ilowever, before I 
(went to the Clape I called on a friend of mine,, Mr. Frans \?esselS;, of 
iyentersbiirg, O.E. Colony, and iiii told me wind tlie last clipping l^roiight 
him. The clipping amounted to 20 Imles, which he sold for the handvSome 
price of £900, I think that when I get back to my farm and tell some 
of my friends about this, they v/ill not hesitate long about breeding the 
Angora, For myself, I Imne just l^ouglit 1-00, wliidi I was fortunate 
'enougii to purchase at the rate of 5s.. each. Within the course of two 
/or three years I anticipate a very fair elipi)ing.'" 

''‘Taking this into aeeount, wliat wmiild you advise breeding : slieep, 
Angora goats, or both 

if the fanner has aseertained that sheep wiU thrive on liis 
farm, itwvoiild, of course, be wise for him to breed them in preference to 
tiie g<)ats. If, on the otlier hand, the farm is too dry, I should, by all means, 
recommend the goats. Again, there are some of our farms which are- 
partly rieli and partly poor. To the o\viiers of these I should advise 
breeding both sheep and goats.^’ 

‘'T have been thinking that ostrich farming would be a good thing 
for your friends. What is your opinion? Have you had any experience 
in tins line?” 

have certainly seen a great deal of these birds during my tours to 
the Cape Cdlony. And, furthermore, I have had a few running on my 
farm for the last two or three years. They are getting along first rate.” 

’■■What (mop do you plant for them during the winter months? 
Tlirve you tidecl 

do not plant anything for them for the winter months. They 
have plenty of grazing the whole year round. I have tried hieerne, but 
have not been at all successful with it. In fact, I think, there are very 
few farms in the Vryheid District on which it would prove a success. 
Tlie soil appears to be deficient in lime throughout our district.” 

^AMu have said that the birds are afforded grazing the whole year 
round on your farm. However, I should think there are not many sueli 
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farms in jour liistrietA WTiat woiiid }mu advise feeding the birds on' 
when grazing is not to be had? Is there any other crop to take the place 
•of lucerne which could be grown with success in the Vryheid District?’^ 

"'d do not tliink there is any necessity of Imving tlie hicerne. An 
ostrich will do ninch better on mealies. This has been proved in the 
Cape Colony^ and^, as a result^ these peox>le are buying up all the mealies 
they can lay their hands on. A ration of 1 lb. of mealies per day will 
not ohly suffice, but it will keep the birds in a most prime condition. 
Another point in favcnr of feeding mealies in preference to lucerne is. 
that it is considerably more economical and at the same time substantial. 
I think my friends could do nothing better than invest their money in 
these birds. It has been proved that the ostrich will thrive even be tier 
in Natal than in the Cape Colony. This is, of course, with tlie ex- 
ception of the Coast Districts. As a matter of fact, a number of the 
Cape farmers have spoken to me of their intention of leaving the Cape 
and commencing ostrich farming in Natal. 

^^There are certainly great possibilities in the Yryheid District. liovr- 
■ever, as I have not a sufficiently large area of suitable land to increase 
ray flock of sheep and goats. I have purchased a farm at Giant'’’s Castle, 
where I intend to carry on sheep and goat farming on a considerably 
' larger scaled^ 

;'Ts this one of the Government farms?’'" 

^'Tes. I seenred the farm to-day.^’ 

"'^What do you think of these farms?’'’ 

‘''Well, I have visited them and think there are good possi])ilit;ies, 
especially for sheep farming. In fact, I know that quite a. niiraber of 
Cape slieep fanners are wanting to take u.p land along the Berg, in Natal,, 
as soon as they get the chance. I shall he glad to see you at any time you 
may have the opportunity of paying me a visit, and shall show you round 
the farm and let you see my stock.” 

This ended my eonTersation with Mr. A^iljoen, so far as the Joiirhal 
is concerned; and when I left him later he repeated his invitation for 
me to visit liis Berg fann, wliich I hope to do later on for the benefit 
oi Journal readers. ___ 

II.— A DAY AT OEDx\EA. 

EysilageAUkino.— Bulrush Millet as a SIlage Crop.— Soy Brans: 

A " Crop.— Experiment WITH Port Shepstone Lime,— 

Potatoes : Export YARiETiES.—HtDGiNG Turnips.— The Eland 
■ '/AS A. ..Farm' Animal. ■' ■. ' ^ .■ 

It was a> bright sunny day that I alighted from the morning train up- 
’ccamtry on its arrival at Ceclara, and, camera in hand, made my way to 
the main gates of the Central Experiment Farm, bent on a tour of in- 
speetiGn. At the gates a eonve 3 ^ance was awaiting me, and a short drive 
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between floiirishing plantations of pines and cypresses soon bronglit lue 
to the building occupied by the main offices of the Farm — those of the 
Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry and his clerks, and 
tile Farm Manager. 

As the conveyance drew up^ my attention was arrested by a buzzing 
silage cutter and blower that^ driven by the stationary Farm traction 
engine, was engaged in filling the great silo near by; and this was the 
first object of interest that Mr. Eeid, the Farm Manager, took me to 
see. Here, under the snxier vision of Mr. Aird, the Farm. Eiiginee.iv bul- 
rnsh millet was being chopped up into -J'-ineh lengths and blown up into 
the silo at ^the rate of about 15 tons per hour by an Ohio Xo. f cutter 
and blower. To the right of the machine lay a great heap of freshly cut 
and sucenlent-looking bulrush millet which was coiitimially being rein- 
forced by supplies from the vlei-land at the north-eastern end of the 
Farm. This bulrush^ or pearl millet, is not as well known as it might 
be among our farmers. A plant with often several thick stems from 
the one root from six to ten feet in height, and bearing as many as 25,000 
and even more seeds per plant, it is a crop that should prove valuable 
both, for green fodder, hay, and grain, in the warmer portions of the Mid- 
lands and on the Coast belt ; and this year at Codara they are testijig its 
qualities as a silage crop. In this respect it is said to rank second only 
to teosinte. At Oedara it has been found to grow well upon soil even 
too poor for mealies; and in exceptional eases, Mr. Sawer says, 30 tons of 
green feed^ of tons of hay per acre, have been cut within six weeks of 
planting; after a second seven weeks a second cutting of 55 tons: and a 
third cutting has been taken the same season. 

AFlien I visited the Farm ensilage-making* had only recently eom- 
inenced, so thrd I was able to take a good look at the silo. It is a stave 
silo, with a capacity of 300 tons, standing, of course, on a coherete 
foundation. In case of seepage tli ere is a puinp installed, connected w^ith 
the bottom of the silo. The cutter and blower is, as I have said, an Ohio 
Xo. 7, kudves niaking 750 revolutions to the mimite- The knives can 
be made to chop into i-iii., i-in., f-in., and doiible tliese latter lengths, 
but i-in. and f-in. are tin lengths most favoured. The photo, in the 
]n*esent issiie of the wifi give an idea of what the whole outfit — 

silo, cutter and blower, and engine — looked like wdien I, saw it. 

M their took me for a tour around the more interesting 

portions of the Farm. Down one road wm passed^ first, strips planted 
with artieholces, comfiey, ramie, velvet beans and one or two minor crops, 
and then we came upon a splendid crop of soy beans, which were being 
grown for grain. A better crop could hardly have been rvisbed for, with 
sturdy, healthy huslies bearing dozens of pods. Many of the plants were 
quite four feet high. Lupins ploughed under green formed the manure 
for this crop. The soy beans were planted in rows, and the rows were 
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marvels of straigiitness — fact Ijecanie of additional interest when 
one learned that they were laid down by the .students theniselves. Mr. 
Eei<l tlescObed the simple plan wliieli was adopted in planting the rows. 
A ih’aiiie liolding n'coden markers was lixed to the rear of the roller^ the 
pusitions of several rows being thus marked with each Journey of the 
jioller up and down the field. , 

Winter vetches and peas came next, witli a mixture of rye and 
wheat to support them. 

We next came iipmi a field C’f Dutch clover^ for grazing. This field 
—or rather tlie plots which eornposed it, were of particular interest, as 
they were the object of an experiment witli lime from Port Sliepstoiie. 
Tliere were three plots comprising the experiment: the first plot had 
limxn to the second raw lime -md been a]vpliecl, wlulst the third plot had 
been dressed with burnt lime. The clover plants were Just appearing 
above the ground, so that it was too soon to know anything as regards 
tlie results of the experiment. 

Eetracing our stepv^j and crossing over to another poriion of the- 
Parm^ we passed a plot of Pliafaris commxiPda, the new winter grass. 
This grass had beeii cut twice, and IikI done wed so far, but it was too 
early to make anv definite yu-onouneemont. 

A considerable area was occnpied by potatoes of various kinds. The 
greater number of these u'ore variGties wliich liad been recoin in ended by 
Eiiglisli experts as suitable for export, and seed of which had been 
obtained through the Agent-General, All the plots looked healthy. 

A number of tnrni'p plots next engaged onr attention. The seedlings 
viu'e just ready for tliiniiing out — in fact, this operation had already been 
etaiirnmieerl. Mr. Eeid was eiitlin sins tic about this field. He said that, 
with all his long experience both in South Africa and the Old Cotnitry, 
he liad never before seen such a grand field, of turnips. Prejudice is 
somewhat against tlie practice of ridging land for turnip-sowing, hut Mr, 
Eeid's own opinion is that the practice has much to recommend it. The 
chief advantage in favour of it is that cultivation can be carried on from 
the time the vseedlings first appear above the ground. Where the seed is 
sown in drills on the level grouncl the process of cultivatton is very 
liable to cause the young plants to be smothered. Another point is 
that tliinning out is rendered easier. Mr. Eeid said that all the tliimiing 
had been done b_v band witli hoGvS, by the students themselves; and veiyy 
well done it had been, too. 

A little further cn we came to plots of hemp and flax, which were 
being tried for seed. Both crops looted well, particularly the flax. 

1 was unable to go all over the Parm in the one day, thus missing 
llie interesting forestry, nursery and orchard sections, but these sections 
I hone to visit shortly, when I will set down my impressions for the 
henefit of readers of the ; 
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Woo! oa the Eaglish Mair-ket^ 

IMPEOVEMENTS NECES'SAEY POE HI6HEE PEIOES. 

THE CAUSTIC SODA AND SULPHUE ]:>1P QUESTION. 

Ax interestilig and useful . inquiry has lately been ; made by tlie Com- 
mercial Agent for ISTatal in London (Mr. Francis Harrison) with, the 
object of o])taiiiiiig the views of wool brokers and associations on certain 
points connected with the export of Natal wool; and t]ie results of this 
inquiry Iiao'c recently been received by the Minister of AgrieuJtiire. Mr. 
Ilarrison sought to obtain information more particnlarlv upon tbe 
following points, rh. : — 

(a) How Natal wool compares with the Australian article; 

0')) What the principal defects are which inhuenee prices unfavour- 
aldy: and in wliat directions Natal wool might be improved ; 

(c) 'Whether Government inspection of all wool prior to shipment 
is t'i be recommended : 

(d) Whether inspection ])rior to siiipinent is in force in i.)ther coun- 
tries, tinder the auspices' either of G-overninent or of associations : and 

(>) Whether Natal wmol has shown signs of liaviiig been, injured ],)y 
the application of any stringent composition such as a caustic soda and 
Bulphiir dip. 

T.be information supplied on these points by the brokers and others 
approached by Mr. Harrison may tbiis con venientlj be considered under 
three heads: (1) Natal wool as cmnpared with Atistralm (2) Improve- 
ment of Natal wool; and (3) Hipping and its effects. AHc will accord- 
ingly summarise the iirfor.raati«>n received i.n these three sections. 

I.— NATAL AATH AIJSTHALTAN WOOL COMPARED. 


The opinions received on this question wmry A Some consider that 
our wool compares favourably with the xAustraliaiq wlrile ( hi lors consider 
that it is not as fine and is inferior as regards its spinning qualities. 
Again, while some, on the one hand, describe our wool as lieing of good 
length and staple, others state that it is of short staple as compared with 
the Australian article. These differences of opinion are doulhlcss due to 
the fact that wools from different districts and even from different 
Colonies fall shipped tlirough Durban) are being considered. On one 
poini-. however, there can l;e no doubt, namely, that althougli there has 
of hWo x’onrs been some iiupTOvement in our woo], more care in skirting,. 
cda«<='inf>’ nud packing, and , more ‘attention to breeding, are necessary.- 
Tbe opinions received may be summarised as follows : — 
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A large Hamburg broker remarks that Natal wool lias a similar cliar- 
aeter to that of the Australiaia^ both being iiieriiio. .Nata]_, however, ex- 
ports as well the so-callecl '■'‘eoarse and coloured'' v\eo1, wliicli is a cross- 
breed of Persian (black) and the original African Idack-faeed sheep. 
The quantity of this kind of wool exported is, however, small. A Lon- 
don liriu of brokers point out that from Australia is dilfereiit in 

quality and condition according to tlie climatic inliiieiices and nature of 
the soil in the various districts wherein it is grown, hut the general 
defect as regards Hatal wool is its dry and earthy condition, due, no 
doubt, to the dry and sandy state of the soild^ Another London firm 
remark that our wool ^Tompares unfavourably with Australian/’ on ac- 
count of its being, in most cases, nnskirted, insufhciently classed and 
irregularly packed. Another important London firm having branches all 
over Australia think, on the other hand, that ^The best Natal avooI com- 
pares favourably with the general run of Australian,’'’ and that, witli 
carefiil and jiidicioiis breeding and culling of flocks combined with 
proper skirting and preparing for market, there is no reason as far as 
they know why Natal wool should not be capable of further improvement. 
Still another firm give it as their opinion that our wool is, by natiire, 
inferior generally to Australian in (a) quality-— he., fineness of fibre, 
and (b) Bpinning properties. The difference in the length of staple of 
our wool as compared with Australian, and the want of proper classifi- 
cation, are remarked upon by another authority. From still anotlier 
authority we get the remark that Natal wool ^'‘^eompai'es favourably as 
regards quality, but in the greasy state it is not so clean as the Ans- 
iralian, neither is it quite so long in the staple. AYhen scoured, how- 
ever, it comes out beautifully white.” Another opinion is tliat f'The 
bulk of the wools grown in the Natal Colony compare favourably with 
the ordinary run of Australian avooIs; they are not of a higli degree of 
quality for a meinno type, hut are of good length of staple and as a rule 
light in the grease.” Again .y'^althoiigh Natal wooF has shown eonsider- 
able inipiwement of late, it is not as a nile so fine, well grown, classed 
01’ skirted as Australian; neither does it contain the spinning properties 
of the latter.” And, lastly^ we learn that Natal avooI is ^hiot equal in 
quality, deficient in colour, and more wasty in condition.” 

Such are the opinions given to Mr, Harrison. Improvement of our 
wool is obviously necessary, but what will be the best lines to foliowf 
The correspondence before us contains some instructive suggestions in 
answer to this question, and we may consider this point next. 


II.— IMPEONBMENT OF NATAL WOOL. 


First let us examine the remarks and suggestions which have been 
snade, and then see upon what points opinion is unanimous. 
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Perhaps the most instructive letter before us is one from the Ham- 
burg firm already referred to, and we can hardly do better than actually 
quote the writer's reiiiarks. Pie says: — ■ 

“Owing to the fact that the veld in Natal is partly dry and roiigly, 
the wool of the sheep does not turn out very regular ; we find coarse 
parts— besides the clips are often seedy and contain many burrs. Besides, 
the wool varies in the yields : whilst a small percentage has got a yield- 
ing power of 40 to 46 per cent., the remainder gives only a yield of 85 
to 40 per cent., which is a natural consequence of the veld. We find sand 
layers in the staple; besides, most of the Natal clips are rmt sJdrted, 
which means to say they are not properly sorted and classified. We 
shall give you the following main items : — 

“The main object of skirting and classing is to bring the avooI h) 
the market in such a condition as to obtain the Iiighest price possible. 
Is need hardly be shown that the more carefully an article like wool is 
subdivided or sorted and prepared for the requirements of the eonsunier 
the more easily it will be sold and the higher will be its price on the 
average. Granting that wool must he subdivided before passing# into 
consumption, the question to be discussed is whether tliis subdivision is 
better to be done by the producer, or by the intermediate trade, or by 
the consumer. 

“Anyone aequainted with the trade wdll admit that with wool by 
far the cheapest and most rational way is to have U done ly Me pro- 
ducer. As an article that is brought into the trade not in bulk but in 
ready packed bales, the intermediate trade can do nothing towards class- 
ing. Sueli as the bale is packed it must be sold, and so it passes into 
the consumers hands, who will have to re-sell those parts of his piircluxse 
which he cannot use liimself. Now, the same sorts and qualities sorted 
out by tlie producers and sent to the market in station-packed bales 
would realise there their pmoper value and Avill sell a good deal lower 
when coining from a manufacturer. This latter cannot know at a giviai 
moinent who will be in want of the sort he has to sell, and is, therefoi^c. 
in the position to give the market price. He is naturally, therefore, 
-ebmpelled to eifiploy an agent, who will not do his Imsiness for nothing. 

';"''“To' these/two\'principal .points— ■■■y;;,. 

“(1) The vahie of wool by qualities when coming from a 

manufacturer; and 

“(2) This value is further diminished by 'an agent's commission — 
may be added as an argmuent in favout of subdivision being done by 
the producer — 

“(3) Freight (both by sea and rail) is smaller when skirts, etc., 
•go directly to their final destination instead of their going by a round- 
about way; I 
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Part of the ialjour sucli a:i re-opeii:’mg oi ileetes^, xe-jeicking. 
ete.j \riil be ;Ai\'ea wlien done by tiie produeers ; ^i.nd 

‘”(5) it \rjli greath' cuiitri.l.'Ute to tiio w'ork o:i. lilt Ijiiyer 

a'jr.l sa\e jiiiicn lijiie in \:;humg. 

,*Mi. o<; iintaiboy a ]a,iyei; .hio- Iax piirdiiise .poOUpiOvi iijs. (o, .i eerlaiii. 
cia>A OL ^-upeiiA.ii; ooiubiag Aooh, ]i<‘ wouLd iaive to liiiy — supposing tiie 
wools oiieL'Cu iiiin euiilaiii. SiA‘, kb ]jor cent, ui snr'iis be eiiniiot use hiiin, 
stJi — itboiit tobuo Ijtdes, il; lie eoiiii.l. Had properly skuaed and 

cdassed pai-ceis iiis [nrdiO.se . onh' anioiiiit io about 2,500 baieS;, or 
SOO, liales less. He wojiild, iluis save time in. two ways: li:rst:l,Ag liy iiis 
isnreliases lieiiig sooner eoiupleted, ai'u;g seeoiidiy, by lieing mIiIo to value 
in, less time. 

•bf-t is evident that even inaiuiiiietnrer before purchasing will soon 
j'eiiannljcr tiie adwiniage he deiived. fhUii la niiig, 'well-classed parcels^, and 
will calculate liov ■inueli liigiier prices he can pay for them than for the 
ether AVOi'l. Ilu will no lunger feel tenipted to purelnsc a skirty or 
uneven lot^ even if it appears to he cheap. 

^ITo see how tiioroughly this, fact has 1>een realised hip’ors, one 
lias only to watelt tlie Loudon and Clolonial Sales. In LMiiidon the ex- 
cessively skirty— or ixitlier unskiited— clips can only find birv ers w iiii the 
greatest difficiilty at evenr reallyv hj rates. The greater part of the 
linyers pass them iiiiraotieeL and, tliose vyho put tlieiii down for buying 
allow a large inurgin for possible decuptioii^ 

“'\Ye point this out thoroughly to show why Australian and 

also tlie in are realising higher prices than the aver- 

age mf , Hatah 'wools. ' 

‘^‘If, eon sequentlyt there can be scarcely no doubt as to the correct- 
ness and wisdom of tbe principle of skirting and classing, tiie question 
presents itself : How and to what extent sball it be affected? 

‘^It must be borne in iuind tliat tbe aim of skirting and classing 
should be to give the wool evenness of character. Tlierefore, whetlier 
the wool be of Iiigli or inferior character, all those ])arts of ilie fleece 
which eonld alter or seriously influence its main character— f)e it qualilw, 
growth, colour, 'yield or freedom from faults (as 'seedy or I)v!ri 7 ~--rnust 
be taken off). On the head of tire sheep the vvool is generally slioid and 
feller] on the iieek, seedy and hurry, and in addition to this on ttie whole' 
oi the lower part of the body (belly and sbanks) tire Wool is coarse, liis- 
rolonred. and lieavw All these parts onght as a rule to ho completely 
separated. In any case, however, locks and clottings should be removed. 

sum up: Farmers slwvld sort their clips in (1) fleeces, (S)’ 
helJifls, n7id (3) lochs and and paciv these th^^ separately,- 

martriug the bales aceordingly. 

"Gorernment JnspecMon.—li might be of value if your Government 
would exeiuise an inspection or would: inflUene^^ :farinors in tbe direct 
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tioii indicated^ although experience teaches that it is ditiieiilt to bring 
about i;inproveinents in this way. 

'‘'‘Inspection in Other Qotmtries , — As far as we laioWj the Cape 
Colony has got \’arious wool-growers’ associations wlio give the faruiers 
advice^ etc. liowever^ in most cases the farmers do not listen to tii-eni 
and go their old way. They have to find out by experience the iiiistake 
they make by not sorting the wool.” 

An important London firm remarks that the principal defects whkdi 
influeiiee prices as regards our avooI are disregard of iinprovenient in 
breeding of the sheep and want of care in the getting up and prepara- 
iion of the wool for market. “For instance^ more care slionld be givc'ii 
to keeping the long wool from the short; and from the fieeees after slieai- 
ing should be carefully removed all the skirts^, belly pieces and dungy 
bits^ Avliich should be kept separate and packed by themselves. The pre- 
sent system of packing the pieces with the fleeces is one tiiat sliould l;)e 
put an end to. The habit that has so long prevailed in Natal of uwiie;i‘s 
bartering their wools in exchange for goods at stores is one much to f)e 
deprecated as it leads to the habit of sliearing more often than oinre a 
year and tJierefore materially producing a very short staple. 'ri:u,s Ijiirter- 
ing also leads to tire owner receiving much less tluiii t!;ie true mai’ket 
value that iris Avool would naturally produce if shipped to 'Loiido:ii for 
public sale. Howeveiy in all these directions some improvement is being 
manifested now in the different South Aifrican Goloniesy and in alTeases 
to good effect. Breeding of the best merino wool should bee enciui raged 
as fine avooI is ahvays in good demand.” 

Another large London firm gives the following use fill ad\ie 0 : — 

^‘‘Tlie principal defect in South African AATmls is carelessness in pre- 
paration for market. Where clips are of sufficient size, say, 50 bales 
or upAvards, the fleeces should be thoroughly skirted— -that is, tlie iK'dlies 
and locks removed; — thoroughly classed for length of staple. Dealing 
Avith a twelve-months clip of about 50 bales, the following CAlassification 
might be adopted — (1) We1I-g:roAvn, sound fleeces; (2) wasting and 
defective fleeces ; (3) bellies; (4) heavy skirts and locks. 

‘^'^For a six-rnonths clip:— (1) Short, soiind, iight-conditioned fitxw'es; 
(2) short, poor-conditioned and defective fleeces; (3) bellies, pieces and 
locks.;- ■ ■ ■ 

Mn the case of smaller clips— say from 20 to 30 bales — we do not 
advocate any minute classifl cation, but lay special stress on t lie necessity 
of tliorouglily freeing the fleeces from heavy, daggy pieces lief ore- l^aling. 
On the other hand, flocks^^^o^^^^^^ dimensions, say, 200 bales or more, 

would lend theniselves to closer classingi than & suggested in tiie case 
of lots of about 50 1)alos, and tlie folloAving is, Ave consider, a suitable 
sfd'ie'me, of ' classification 
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^’(1) First eioiibing, to eoiiiprise alL loBg-stapkcL light-eoii- 

ditioiied fleeces. 

^‘{ 2 ) Seci>ii(l (-oiiibiiig; long-staplocl, s(jiiii(fl lieav 3 '--c()!i(iiti.oiied or 
I'letA-es. 

'M'3) Coiiibing: loug-stapiod, leiuler or detective ileeees. 

“Md) First elotiiuig: 6 to d moutlis' ^vool^ i.t am', iiglit ciniuitioiiGd. 

'A 5) Second ciotliing: 6 or 9 nioiiths' wooi, it anvo pooi; condition. 

"'(^O First lambs: fair leiiglh, iigbt coiidition, praetieaih' tree from 
skirt. 

AA f ) Second iambs: defective fleeces and skirts, iroin No. iJ. 

First pieces: the large, fairly liglit-condilioiied skiitiiigi from 
ihe loiig-stapied 'wools. 

'AA) Second pieces: the siiiailer and nioje dagg\^ puitioiis of the 
skirtiiigs fj-rnii the long-stapied. wools. 

‘AitM Bellies: belly wool removed from tiie long-stapled fleeces. 

‘Ai-i-) Bellies: pieces and bellies out of theAFor 1) inontlis’ woo 4 if 

any. 

‘A i^) Focdvs: the short, daggy ))its and sweepings froiii shearing shed. 

‘Aks regards the question of improvement of Natal wools, tiie cliief 
point, to oiir iniiidAis constant attend selection of saita])]e stock 

for luaintaining the length and qnaiity of the wools.'" 

These quotations will suffice, as they reflect the bulk of the opiiiions 
expressed h_v the gentlemen approached by Mr. liarrison. The main 
prints are clear: what is necessary for the iinproTeinent of our \\’oo] is 
(1) the introduction cf Ijctter stud animals; { 2 } better attention to class- 
ing— that is to say, careful grading and packing according to length of 
staple and lightness in grease fleece; and {3) better attention to slvirting. 
Ill, oldscr words, we do not get tlie best value for our wool, because it is 
not iiiarketed as it slionld be: and thougii our wool in itself is good,, it 
miglit be bettor in qiialit}” — which impi’oveinent can be brouglit nJuuit l)y 
ilie introduetioii of fresh tdood from better strains of wool sheep, 

III.™ DIPPING AND ITS EFFECTS. 


We are glad that Mr, Harrison called for opinions also on the 
dipping tjuestioii. We liave during the last twelve montl is from time to 
(inic jujltiislied much information on tlie subject, including varying and 
conflicting opinions; and consequently we shall give here the opinion of 
each of the authorities approached by Mr. ITarrison, so that readers may 
qiidge flo'rithemselves.^ , 

As we stated at the beginning of this article, Mr. Harrison put the 
following question: — ‘^fTas ihe Natal wool shown signs of having deen 
hijnrrnl hg fhe agi^leatw^^ of any siring eni eo a causlic 

soda' antL sulphur expressed are as follows: — 
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(1) '■‘Natal wools sliouid not be dipped too often^ but we consider 
tile tobacco extract dip iiarniless.'* 

(2) “No doubt there has been much injury caused to wool by tlie 
application of caustic soda and sulphur dip. This , has been preached 
against for many years past^ and we think that less application of this 
is now taking place ; but too much pressure cannot be brouglit to bear 
upon owners to cease using the injurious dips.^’ 

(3) ^“^Not so far as I am aware” is the answer given to Mr. Harri- 
son's question by another firm. 

(4) '^Tlie application of caustic soda and sulphur dip has but 
recently been strongly condemned by the Bradford Cliainber of Com- 
merce.” 

(5) ‘'Owing to scabp from which Austi^alia is practically free, more 
powerful and frequent dip^ring is required to keep the wool sweet in 
South ilfrica, and consequently the evil, as also the -remedy, has certainly 
a deteriorating effect.” 

(6) “Natal wool has not shown signs of having been injured by 
tile application of any stringent composition.” 

(‘7) “We have not of recent years seen signs of any damage to tvools 
’ which could be directly attributed to the application of a strong com- 
position.”' 

(8) “No wool showing signs of having been injured by means yon 
mention has been brouglit to our notice.” 

(9) “Except in cases where it has been improperly used the wool 
has not siiiferecl frcm the eaiistie soda and sirlphur dip.” 


Chicken Rearing in Natal m 


By “WYANnOTTE.” 


The question of chicken rearing is one upon which depends the success 
or failure of all poultry culture. No one without a complete pTactical 
knowledge of this first essential matter can hope to meet with anything 
except disaster in any venture they may embark upon in the way of 
breeding poultry. It is during the first few weeks or months of a 
ehicken’s life that it lays the foundatioii of future health or disease and 
consecpientty it is impossible to be too careful in feeding and sur- 
roundings throughout this crucial period. One thing is absolutely neces- 
sary and that is that the breeder shall take a real personal interest in 
the yoiing stock under his care. The most essential point towards 
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ciiieken rearing is, ilrst ot ail, the careiui seleeiioii or the eggs wliidi u is 
your intention to either place in an incubator or under the lien. Tiie eggs 
should as iar as possible be ot a inedimn size and not more tlian. loiineeii. 
days old rur the hen and eight tor tiie ineubatoi, and siioiiiii Sjo Iruni 
fowls that are perfectly healthy and have comparatively a free laiigo, 
and do not depend therefore upon tiieir keepers eiuireiy for uJiiiuai i.)r 
insect food. In preparing your nest it is necessary to make tiie nest 
OB tire ground so as to allow the moisture to get to tiie eggs, and e\'eii in 
very dry weather it may become necessary to damp the eggs with a little 
lukeAvaiin wuteioon the 18th day 

The most favourable time for hatching in Natal is i'rom Mar oh to 
July, so that the cliieks will be w^eli grown before the cold rains couie on. 
it: is a common eiistoni to let any hen, which may become broody, have , 
eggs regardless of her reliability as a sitter or mother; it is always best 
and wortii Avhile to keep your eye on sitters and tliose tliut lia\'e proved 
themseives as :veiiable mothers. Indian games, and most clean legged 
cross'bred foAvls make good mothers. 

Food for 0 flicks . — Giiieks do not require any food until tiie}' are 
over twenty-four huius old, as they have obtained sufficient substance 
from the egg provided by nature to last tiiem a day nr so. Then, the 
meals should consist of soft dry food, such as chicko, rolled or cnislied 
wliear, liiead eriimbs, and fresh Avater and access to grassy run. Some 
people believe a great deal in hard boiled eggs for the first Aveek, but 
chicks do just as Aveil on the above food. The food should be placed in 
a trough away from the grown up or older foAvls and at the sa,iiie time 
(X. liven .lent for the eldeks to get access to as required; they soon get to 
know where the food is kept. As the chickens grow I)iggei.' they can 
have :feAver meals, Avith pollard or bran masli as a soft food i;n tlio morn- 
iiig and good AAiiole Avlieat or some good grain as an evening meaJ : tliey 
should 1)0 fe:] tli^eo rimes a: day at the least. A good ifeed of lieinp seed 
twice a week induces feathering. Keep your chicks al\vays’thriviiig and 
as liealthA^ as possible. One of the best insect ;foods for chicks and Avliieh 
|n*oduces size is white ants, if not obtainable in your n(tigh})oiirhoo{l you 
a'l'e luekj, send vajiir iiatiAU out AAdtli a spade and bucket o:nce oi* lwi(*o, a 
week to olvtain tlicni and give to the clucks according to your iiiiT!ih(‘i% and 
you will see Avliat short work they Avill make of the destructive little 
insech. and lioAv youimdiicks will giw. 

Chicken The most dreaded disease and at one time fatal 

disease wdiieli tlie poultry fancier had to contend Avitli AWas chicken -pox, 
hut of more recent rears they hav^e been able to cope witli it :if attended 
to in the early stages by an application of earbolised Amseline ; it is neces- 
sary to isolate the infected brood. roost on 

perclies ])efore tliey are foxir or fiA'e months old, as if so tboA^ Avill have a 
tendency to iwcMune de:foimed in the crooked breasts. 
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By Geo. Caeter, F.E.H.S. 

.Sehradella. — I liave had some correspondence recently with Mr. Eobt. 
Gordon^ of Bniwei^ about an interesting crop of Serradella^ which iie 
has now in full growth^ and of which he speaks very Mghly. I wdli give 
Mr. Gordon’s report in fnli^ and think that the result will be to induce 
niaiiy farmers whth similar land to give the crop a trial on a small scale 
next season. 

I\ir. Gordon says: have planted this crop for the first crop this 

season^ and cannot tlierefore pass any opinion fiirtiier than that I think 
it will make a very excellent leguminous hay crop. Unlike Lucerne and 
other jegumes^ it prefers limeless soils, and revels in the liiiie-deficieni 
red fcopland of which we have so much on the high veld of Natal. It 
should be treated in many respects lilce Lucerne, l)ut it grows on soils 
W' hicli are quite imsuited to that soniewdiat exacting plant. 

'h'3n this land, planted on December S-fth, 1908, witli 100 lbs. super- 
pi losph ate per acre, it is now (April 28th) 30 inches high, and in full 
hloom ready for cutting. Planted earlier it w'ould have yielded two 
good cuts to date. The first tw^o months’' growth is rather slow, but it 
. advances rapidly afterwards, 

'Tt could be planted with some of the cereals in ther sanie w 
some of the grasses are planted, and would take possession of the J and as 
a second crop. I wfill let you know later how it stands the frost.” 

Farther research yields the following points of interest: It is grown 
in Europe eonsiderably as a green manuring crop, and to sonie ex|0nt 
for hay. It is particularly ricii in digestible protein. Kesults in feed- 
ing green Serradella have been highly satisfactory. The yield of dry 
hay per acre, from two cuts, has averaged two and a half tons^ and the 
hay cures Twell. Tiie 1)est method of sowing is to sow in drills five intdios 
apart, at tlie first spring rains if for a li ay ei’op, putting in 20 lbs. of seed, 
per acre. Serradella is an annual plant. The botanic name is Ora. /7/n.;/;es 
saUvus. 

Them would appear to he evidence that it woxild uiake a very pro HU 
able crop on our poor top lands, ■ and if later reports* prove tliat it ‘will 
stand the frost im the Polela district it will make a distinctly vain aMe 
luidition to our late autumn and winter g^^en fodder plants, as well as 
an excellent hay crop. 

SEED SOWING IN GAEDENS. 

I am afraid that it is not genenrlly recognised iliat the princi])als of 
. seed sowdng wiiicli are qxiite successful in colder climates than ours can- 
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ii.ot be applied siiccessfuily here. ' Our torrential downpours^ our iieu-c 
suriiigiit, our hot winds^, and in most places a very eoiiipaet soil^ make the 
applieatioii of these principals imported from gentle and temperate 
tlimes practically a failure here. One has to lind out, by experiment, 
metiiods wliicdi will prove successful under our difficulties. Tiiese diffi- 
culties are chiefly in the summer, xkt this time of the year, and in the 
early spring up to October, there are no failures to speak of, and enriously 
eiioiigh there are no bad seeds during the cold season. 

We have a method of seed-sowing in our gardens which I have n.o 
hesitation in saying will give 99 per cent, of successes, and by which there 
is no voiste of seed such as is bound to occur under the methods in com- 
mon use. The seed beds are always full and vigorous and beautiful to 
look at. I would like this method to become a general one, for it will 
answer at all altitudes and all the year round. Let me tell you first that 
all our ground intended for seeds is very carefully prepared, trenched 
and tlioroiighly pulverised. Nothing can be successfully done without a 
bit of trouble. Seeds wonT grow well in lumpy soil. After this prepara- 
tion beds are made four feet wide and as long as desired, and these are 
always raised some four inches above the ground level, to prevent storm 
water from getting hold of them. The beds are then finned down, .and 
made level from end to end. 

\ , We mw oiir seeds jiist on top of these heels — no raking in or 
covering with soil. Then we go to a reserve of very old and rotten 
manure; and sift a heap of it through a half inch sieve. This sifted 
manure is spread evenly over the seeds to a depth of about half an inch, 
and the whole bed thoroughly soaked with water. The soaking reduces 
the mulch to an average depth of a quarter inch, and makes it fairly 
compact. Watering takes place afterwards periodically until the young 
ptasts are well above the ground, frequency depending upon the state of 
the weather, the point being to keep the ^beds equally moist until the 
whole of them have germinated. 

If you think about this method a bit you will see liow many ad- 
vantages it has. Tbe seeds are all sown at an equal deptli and every 
seed gets through ; it is impossible for the .soil to cake hard over the 
seedlings ; a light mulch, such as this really is, keeps in the moisture far 
better than a covering of ordinary soil; the manure feeds the young 
plants at once, every watering and every shower carrying down the nutri- 
ment to the roots; the seed may be sown very thinly, for you loiow that 
every seed will make a plant. 

Two or three points need careful note, however. The manure 
should be rotted stable manure if possible~it contains fewer weed seeds 
than kraal manure. The beds must be fairly level, else the heavy sum- 
mer rains might carry off the light covering. Thiclmess of the covering 
should be varied somewhat, adapting it to the si^e of ^ seed. The 
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above method does not^ of course^ answer for all seeds. For carrots^.. 
beets^ parsiiiiD^ and a few niore^ the drills are under the mulch; the 
deptii of the drills varying; but the mulch being well up to the ground 
level. BeanS; Peas and Maize do not need any such protection. For 
floAver seeds it answers splendidly unless the seeds are very small; hke 
siiapdragoii oi; pentstemoU; which; in my opinion; should never be sown 
but in boxes or tins in this climate. For such fine seeds the covering 
should be of the same nature as for bedS; but the manure should go 
through a iiiuch finer sieve. When the seed is as small as dust — 
Cinneraria, calceolaria, musk — a sheet of glass should be well fitted over 
the tiip so that very little evaporation takes place; and no watering is 
necessary until the seedlings are well up. Note ail this for spring use ! 

THE GAEDBN IN JUNE. 

There will be very little work going on in the garden during this 
month. Successive sowing of a feAV very hardy vegetables and flowers 
may ])e made; for September flowering and use; in the midlands. All 
A’aeaiit ground ought to he turned over and left to w^eatliei* until required. 
Oh.i foliage of sucli things as eaiinaS; dahliaS; marrows and pumpkins 
sliould be carefully gathered up and burnt. Many of our most common 
garden pestS; both insect and fungoid; will be lying dormant in tiiis dead 
foliagU; and burning is the best method of destroying them. To turn 
this garden nibbish into manure is simply to put back all the insect life 
and disease into the garden again in the spring. If; where manure is 
scarce, it seems necessary to do thiS; a good spraying of all the decayed 
vegetation should be made wdth ^^Blue stone;” say three pounds to 50 
gallons of 'water. 


Horses wdiich are judiciously fed and well groomed will stand double 
the amount of hard work they wmild under careless treatment. 


Gow-peas make an excellent food for dairy cows when combined with 
other grain and fodder in proper proportions. They are highly con- 
centrated and nitrogenous. 


All kinds of growing stock should have plenty of exercise. Ammal 
growth can not be made successfully unless every muscle has had an' op- 
portunity to be brought into use. 
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Dutch MgHcultui^ml Union. 


xiA'A' UAL CUxVLEKLiVCE. 


On Tlmrsdajj the 20th Aprils the Congress of the .Uuteli Eariiiers’ Union 
was held at the Y.M.O.A. Hali^ Pietermaritzburg. The Editor of the 
A.frikaner Jias kindly furnished us with a few notes on the (Joiiferenee;, 
on which we have based the following report: — 

Owing to Lhe railway strike some two-thirds of the delegates were 
unable to be present; and^ as a result^ there was a very poor attendance; 
s(> mueli BO that a diseussioii arose as whether there were sufficient to form 
a qiiormn. Howeyerq in order to overcoine the difficulty^ it was decided 
that the two coimnittee members should be included. 

At the request of the Chairman (Mr. Deklopper)^ tlie Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. AV. A. Deane) attended the Conference. Mr. Deane 
heartily thanked the delegates for the welcome with which he had been 
greeted. He expressed a regret of not being in a position to address 
them in their own language; and that, through unforeseen circnnistaiices, 
SO few should have been able to attend. Agriculture was always a iiiaiii" 
stay of the Colony. They still had East Coast Fever hanging over them 
like a black cloud. Aboixt a year ago, according to tlie wisli of the ina- 
j(»i-;ity of tlie fanners, tlie Government Imd pnt control of tlie movement 
of animals into local liaiids. AATakness or carelessness on the part of 
the Advisory Boards, limvever, liad resulted in most serious consecjiieiices, 
therefore tlie Governinent was compelled to take tlie niafter into their 
own hands again and centralise all movement of cattle. East Coast 
Fever officials were lieing appointed in all districts for the control of tlie 
disease. Their duties ivere to take the temperatures of cattle, and to 
supervise, personally, all movement of cattle. Tliese were specially 
selected pers(>ns, and were liable to a week’s notice. The iAdvisory Boards 
were not to be done away with, but wei’e to afford valuable advice to 
the Government in relation to the fencing, etc. It was decided that the 
control of the removal of animals and animal produce would be taken 
axvfiy from them. The Minister had the power to order compulsory 
dipping. However, he hesitated in doing so, as a large majority of the 
farmers opposed it. In other respects, prospects w^ere most eneonraging. 
The export of mealies vvas increasing considerably. A new freight had 
been agreed upon between the Government and the Steamship Company, 
The freight in question was 10s. and Is. Gd. shi],->ping cost, instead of 
10s. as previously. If ITuiffcation were brought about the joined R.A. 
Government wonld, of course, be stronger. '' In the shipping ring it 
was proved that the fanners had confidence in the mcalie market. They 
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had spent £34^000 more in fertilisers this year as compared with last 
yea and this in itself proved that there was a niarlvet for the produce. 
There Iiad also been a great advance in tiie numl)er of applications for 
Crown lands^ so irnieli .so that tlie Groverninent had been oijiiged to piir- 
(iiase lands privately, which prevented the following of the old polic}^ of 
graiitiiig the land free of rent during the first three years. During last 
year 500 persons had been put on the land,, wliieli is a very large iiianljer 
considering that the total number of farmers in tiie Colony is some 
4^000. Goveninient had purchased large farms in the Try I leibi, district,, 
which had been cut up into 22 small farms. Dor these there were over 
f'OO applications. The Government could assist the fanners in this way 
with £1,000,000 sterling which had been granted in 1903 for tlie develop- 
inept of agriculture. 

The Chairman said that there had been much luisunderstaiiding be- 
tween the Advisory Boards in the hTorthern Districts and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and trusted that tlie Government would he prepared 
to put mattiers right. 

.:\.i-ter Mr. Deane liad. left, the discussion, on tlie adjournment wan; 
( oil, jiiiiiCMh and it was decided finally that the Congress would meet agoiri 
on so.iiie future date during May or June at Dundee. 

Messrs. I. M. van Eooyen and Eev, Scott attended the meeting in 
ihoir capaeity as delegates froni' the Farmers’ Union. Their visit was 
coiieerned ciliiefly with the question of the combination of the Dutch and 
English organisations. It was pointed ont that the Diitch organisation 
also had political objects, hut the proposition wa’^ seriously considered 
and a discussion would he taken at the adjourned meeting at Biindee, 
wliere it was hoped that Mr. Yan Eooyen and Eev. Scott woiild be again 
present/ / . 


Good feeding consists in giving as .much as the hog will eat, 


Be honest with your cows and your custom er^^ and you will have- 
no trouhle producing good cream and butter and ahvays find a ready 
market for both. 


Pigs produce their meat upon considerably less feed than any other 
meat-producing animal ; much of tlie feed, moreover, could not be nsecl 
advantageously in any other way. ' ' 
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Science end the Fermer. 


NOTES OF INTEEEST BY FAllMINO EXPERTS' 


It should ever be borne in mind that breed counts more than food in the 
production of milk^ ’for a cow not given to milk will not become a good 
milker on the best of food ; and, indeed, no cow can yield a large supply 
of inilk on scanty rations of inferior food. The thing to aim at is pro lit, 
and this is best secured by having cows good for milk and flesh, and feed- 
ing them generously. — Prof, J. P, Sheldon {f^The Farm and the Dairy P) 


The very foundation of any success in farming is clear foresight and 
distinct planning for a succession of crops, each to be tended, harvested:, 
stored and marketed in the very nick of time. Tlie best eiierg 3 ' of every 
farmer is properly given to finding what crop to raise, how and when 
have it ready for the world that is going to need it.-^i7'r. Geo. T. Fair- 
child Rural Wealth and WelfareP) 


iRPaGATIOK AND DRAINAGE. 

As a plant contains water as its largest constituent, and as ilie 
whole of tlie plant food obtained from the soil is taken up through t lie 
n:*iedium of water, wdiile the amount of water daily lost by tlie plant 
through evaporation is very large, the necessity of a large supply of water 
is very evident. The supply is often insufficient, as is shown by the 
much larger crops grown by irrigation. On the other hand, an excess 
of water in the soil prevents root development, and niuclr percolation 
causes a loss of nitrates and other soluble plant foods in tlie drainage 
Avater. '.Deeply-rooted crops, as wheat, red clover, lucerne, sainfoin and. 
mangel, are tliose best fitted to resist draught, while sludhrw-ixiotial crops, 
as grass and turnips, are those which suffer most from it . — R Wa/ring- 
tonyM.A./FM.B 

Inflitenoe OE Food ON A^'alue O.F Tarm Manum^^^^ 

The uses to which animals are put frequently modify in a Tnarked 
'degree the yaliie of their excrements. Those which reproduce and rear 
young make poorer excrements than do those of like species under similar 
conditions which are not bearing young. Animals giving milk produce 
poorer excrements than those which are not in milk, when placed under 
'like conditions. In other words, animals vvMch put to laborious work 
for many hours per day require a wide (or carbonaceous) ration, if they 
•are to be well sustained in energy, and prevented from using expensive 
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nitrogenous compounds in its production^ while animals kept for speedy 
and those which are required to do very severe work for only short 
periods^ are most satisfactorily sustained on a narrower (or iiitrogenouvS) 
ration. — Frof. 1\ F. Roberts ('"The Fertility of the Lanci^), 


Bacteria in Milk. 

In Berne I have found on an average 160 — 320,000 bactoria per 
cuMe inch in fresh niijk, while Chiop/ in Munich estimates tlie number at 
960,000 to 1,600,000 per cubic inch, hr., 33 to 56 millions per pint! 
Whence comes these bacteria? The answer is easy if the conditions 
under which milking takes place are carefully considered. To begin 
with, the bellies and udders of the cows are soiled with dung, tldiieh is 
Well known to harbour innumerable bacteria, and fragments of which 
fall into the milk. Again, the hands of the inilker are usually not 
too clean, and therefore introduce numerous germs, while the niilk pails 
or cans are in many cases Avaslied with water ricli in bacteria, and the 
air of the cow-house contains a large number of them. To tliivS must be 
added that the first half gill or so of milk obtained is always rich in 
micro-organisms, since after milking a little milk remains in the lower 
part of the teat, where it is not completely shut off from the exterior ap.d 
is in consequence easily infected, so that a rich crop of bacteria is pro- 
.flnced in it b}^ the next milking — Dr, Ed, von Fretidenreich 
(‘^Ddlrij Bacteriology'') , 


Weeds m Citrus Groves. 

The practice of keeping the ground on which the orange grove stands 
perfectly free from herbage and thoroughly cultivated throughout the 
wdi ole season, year in and 3^ear out, has been indulged in by many and is 
still followed by some. IThis practice has little to recommend it. A soil 
so treated soon becomes depleted of its natural fertility and the hunnis 
soon becomes used up through constant cultivation and the application of 
various fertilisers. No amount of fertiliser will do the work it should if 
the soil once loses its natural body and becomes deficient in Iramus. In 
spite of every effort in the line of fertilising, such a soil will becoine 
poor and infertile and the trees will soon show the effects in their nn- 
liealthy condition, and the owner will realise it in Ms diminishing^ ^^r 
turns. . . Humus, one of the most, if not the most, important in- 
gredient in any fertile soil, is generally found in inadequate amounts in 
citrus soils, and any system of cultivation which does not tend to in- 
crease the amount or maintain a considerable quantity of this substance 
iit the soil is not based upon scientific prineiples.—Pro/. JJ. Hume 
{^^^Citrus Fruits and iheir . 
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Oi’ohBi'i! Noiesm 


J one. 


Harvesting the citrus crop will be iu full swing during June end “'Care, 
in Ilaiidliiig^^ must he the Acateli words of tlie growers. xVli tliat lias 
been said about picking and. handling in my notes for April and May 
apply iiow“/ and it will depend upon how thoroughly and honestly tlial; 
advice is followed and practised whether our export trade flmiri.slies or 
snfers. y"' 

The coast grower will pay attention . to his pineapples and bananas 
and clean and cult irate so as to secure earlier and better fruits. 

Applications of kraal mamiie, compost and any other skwly-acting 
manures to the orcliard should be no longer put off if the trees are to 
benefit tlierefroin with the spring. 

Hnless already attended to. the orchard shonld be cleared up without 
fuidiier delay — if only to prevent tlie packing of the surface soil where 
if has beeai trampled in gathering the 

Pruning. 

Winter piTining ATill now liave to be taken in hand in most upland 
orchards and a proper pruning outfit should be obtained so as to do the 
work as well as it should be done. 

must remember that young trees require different attention 
from trees in regular bearing, and again, that old and apparently worn 
out trees call for a different application of the principles of pruning. 

Shell principles as haue been learned must be applied with care and 
thought, clue regard being taken to the particular habit and growth of 
the varieties being manipulated. 

Thus young trees for the first few winters are pruned entirely to 
attain a desirable shape, the pruner’s aim being to build up a strong, 
well-balfluced framework to form the foundations of the future fruit- 
pioduciu<T machine. This attained, the winter pruning of the bearing 








Bulriish Millet ready for cutting-. 
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tree should be restricted to shorteiiiug in and the reiiioval of undesirable 
gi'owths^ and it is to be remembered that the greater the cutting back 
of such trees the more they will tend towards producing wood and the 
less towards producing fruit the following season. Except for such light 
application of the pruning tools^ the treatment of healthy, well-set, bear- 
ing trees which aims at fruit production is always applied during the 
summer months. 

The renovating of old trees resolves itself into hard cutting back; 
.and, generally speaking, where it is desirable to renovate trees, they are 
best cut back so that the limbs which are left form only a well-spaced 
framework. In the spring there will be a considerable hush of young 
growths from tlie decapitated limbs from amongst which the vigorous 
Jand the best balanced and arranged are selected to form the future head 
•whilst the rest are rubbed out. 

One continually hears a great deal about the beautiful peaches old 
trees were wont to bear in times gone past. Those who have these old 
trees can bring them back to their former glory and usefulness by renovat- 
ii.ig; and my experience is that no fruit-tree responds so readil}^ to re- 
novation than our old peaches. 

The following are a few points for pruiiers: — 

(1) Have good tools for tlie work, A good strong pruning kiii’fe, 
:a good pair of secateurs-— not a cheap and nasty line^ — a band pruning 
:saw and an oil stone. y 

(2) Tieep the knife and the Made of the secateurs sharp ancT clean., 

(3) Eemember the following axioms 

(a) The vigour of a plant (or of a shoot) is in direct propor- 
tion to the leaf siuTace upon it. 

(5) The more upright or vertical a shoot is the greater will be 
its growth. 

(r) Tlie nearer a shoot approaches to a horizontal position (or 
lateral growth) , so ’its ' vigour diininishes. Upright 
growths Usually run to wood alone, wdiilst laterals tend to 
fruit prodnetion> 

(cl) The fruit production of any plant is in the inverse ratio 
(i.e,, the opposite proportion) of its activity of vegetation 
vigorous growth). In other words, w^hen a tree is 
.growing -vigorously its procluetion of fruit is lessened. 

(4) In removing large limbs never risk their breaking away by 
their own iveight. Eirst under saw the limb 4 to <5 inches away from the 
branch or tnmk" supporting it, but not so deep that the limb the saw. 
Then saw through from above about an inch further outwards, vsuhse- 
quentlv remove the stiim-p comMetely close to th^ supporting li-mb or 
trunk. Leave no projection to form in the future a memorial to yoiii* 
bad work— , a pnxner’s gravestone. 
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(5) Cover large wounds with fairly dry paint. Any paint will do- 
BO long as it does not run. 

(6) Eeinove young growth, (hat has to I e removed^ by cutting it 
oh dose to the liiiib it grows froni. Don't remove the fruiting spurs 
ahjiig tile main arms. This seems superlative advice^ but it is not! 

( i ) Sliorteii in young grow'tlis b}' cutting of! just abov'e a sound 
hud — not too near and not too far away from the bud — and make the 
cut in a slanting direction parallel with the axis of the bud. 

(8) After pruning gather and burn alt the debris and then spray 
tlie trees thoroughly with Bordeaux Mixture. 

Citrus Extort. 

The citrus export season started upon the 13th of May, when some- 
thing over 20,000 naartjes were packed by the Goveriinient Agency and 
shipped by the E.M.S. ^‘■'Waliner Castle.’' 

Tlie facilities for grading and packing the fruit are greater and a 
consideraljle improvement upon those of last season, and there is every 
indication of growers taking full advantage of the Goveriimenfs effort 
to build up an export trade by shipping large quantities of their produce 
through the agency. 

Tire following are the conditions under which fruit is accepted and 
dealt with: — - 

1. Except by special arrangements no fruit will be accepted for ex- 
port before the lOth May. 1909. 

2. Ordinarily, only oranges, naartjes, and mandarines will be classed 
Q.S fniit for export. Lemons will not be accepted. 

3. By special arrangement with the Government Eiitoinologist, pine- 
!:i]:,-]:)les will he paelced for export, but three weeks’ notice of tbo intention 
to export pineapples through the agency must he given. 

4. All citrus fruit must be eolonred ancl matnie when picked. 

5. All fruit must be picked witli care; proper clippers, fruit bags, 
and. field boxes being emploA^ed. In respect of fruit which has, in the 
opinion of the Government Entoinologist, been, inipropei’ly picked, it may, 
at his discretion, be wholly rejected, or an extra charge of 6d. per 160 
fiTiits inay be imposed for special grading. 

6. All citrus fruits must be thoroughly and properly cured, for at 
least five days, excdusive of time occupied in forwarding to tlie Point. 
Fprax no account must fruit be cured in the boxes in which it is for- 
warded. 

7. The Agency now undertake the supply of box or lugs for railmg 
fruit forward to the packing house, and growers must make their own 
arrangements in this respect. Eurther, no boxes are to be used for this 
purpose of a greater depth than 12 inches, nor more than 15 inc wide, 
and 3 feet long. Lids are to he screwed on, or they may he hinged and 
wired, hut no nails or hoop iron is to be used for fastening the same. 
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8. Senders must pack the truit earefuily and firm so as to prevent 
raitiing and consequent bruising in transit to the Point. All fruit must 
be packed upon the alternative or lionej’conib pattern^ and on no account 
is u to be packed so that the stalk end presses into the top of the fruit 
above or beneath it. This reconmiendation is to be particularly respected 
in the case of naartjes. Thoroughly dry shredded meaiie Imsks are 
reeonimended as packing material. 

9. x\li boxes are to be addressed N.G.P.A.fP._, on ends and on each 
side must be clearly stencilled the sender’s name and his I'aiiway station 
mark. The Agency will not be responsible for any error occurring 
through growers sending fruit forward in boxes bearing other grower’s 
marks- 

10. Ail charges for carriage to the Agency are pav^able by senders- 
Empties will be returned free of rail charges. 

11. The Entomologist is authorised to reject all fruits which he 
considers uiisiiited to export, whether in resj^eet of quality or blemishes 
due ro aiiv cause whatever, and siicli rejects will be returned to senders. 

12. Tlie ciiarges per tray of naartjes will be from 3d. to 4d. each.. 
Oranges will 1)0 packed at from 9d. to Is. 6d. per box. These charges 
will include cost of tray or ])ox, wrappers and lining, also the charges 
for sizing., grading, and packing. 

13. The 10 per cent, primage upon fruit will not be eharged against 
shippers, Ereight will, therefore,, be entered against sales at tlie rate of 
t’Os. per ship’s ton for fruit forwarded in cool chamber, and 25s. per 
ship’s ton for such as is forwarded in ventilated hold. 

14. A fixed charge at the rate of 10s. per ship’s ton will be made in 
respect of (a) shipping charges; (h) bills of lading; (c) caistoms entry; 
{i) insurance; (e) stencilling aiid bundling; and (f) book-keepiBg. 

15. Senders shall be liable for any shortage vvliicli may accrue 
tliroiigh prices realised not covering freight and charges, and such 
amounts may be recovered by legal process. 



Fi*uH Omlendmf^m 


In response to a, request made by the Commercial Agent for Natal 
in London the following rough calendar has been drawn up. The times 
given, of course, refer to many varieties. It is very desirable that full 
data upon the times of ripening of various kinds in different districts 
should be collected and that the calendar as drawn up should be corrected 
wherever necessary ; I shall, therefore, be greatly beholden to any readers 
pf the Journal will furnish mb with particulars in their possession. 
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Coast. 

{From sea level upwards to 1^000 feet,) 

General. 

Tomatoes are an all the year round crop, the winter crop boiiig* 
looked upon as the best. 

Bananas are an all the ^-ear round crop; some growers look upon the 
autumn fruit as the best. 

Pineapples:>--~Sm 2 ll Golden Queens and Sinooth-leayed Cayennes to- 
gether form an all the year round crop. The main crops of the former 
may be set dowm at December to February (three months) and April/ 
May/ June and July. The main crop of the Cayenne is during the 
autumn. A certain quantity of both varieties are always obtainable in 
the off season. 

Goast Calendar . 

January, — Golden Queen Pineapples (main crop); Bananas; 
Tomatoes; Mangoes; Grenadillas; Pawpaws; Litchies; Figs (first 
crop) ; Grapes; Peaches (three latter little grown). 

Golden Queen Pineapples (main crop, or end of) ; 
Cayenne Pineapples; Bananas; Tomatoes; Mango; Grenadillas; Paw- 
paws; Litchies; Figs; Grapes; Peaches; Apples (last four little grown, 
not truly Coast fruits) . 

l/arc/L— Golden Queen Pineapples; Cayenne Pineapples; Bananas; 
Tomatoes; Mangoes; Grenadillas; Apples; Avocados (early); Guavas 
(early). 

April. — Golden Queen Pineapples; Cayenne Pineapples (main 
c?op) ; Bananas; Tomatoes ; Avocados ; very early Citrus; early Cape 
Gooseberries; early Guavas. 

May. — Pineapples; Bananas; Tomatoes; Avocados; early Citrus; 
early Loquats; Guavas; Cape Gooseberries; Pawpaws. 

Pmeapples ; Banana.s; Tomatoes; Avocados; Citrus (main 
crop) ; Loquats; Guavas; Cape Gooseberries; Paw^paws. 

Jnly. — -Pineapples ; Bananas ; Tomatoes ; Avocados Citrus ; Loquats ; 
Guavas; Cape Gooseberries; Pawpaws. 

Awf/msfi—Pineapples ; Bananas; Tomatoes; Avocados ; Citrus ; 
Loquats; Guavas; Cape Gooseberries; Pawpaws; early Strawberries. 

Pineapples; Bananas; Tomatoes ; Avocados ; late 
Citnis, clnefly Mandarines; Pawpaws; early Strawberries. 

Octoler. — ^Late Oranges ; Pawpaws ; Strawberries. 

Novemher. — ^Pineapples (Golden Queen, early main crop some- 
times) ; Pawpaws; Grenadillas, early; Strawberries. 

Decemler. — Golden Queen Pineapples (main crop); Mangoes; 
Grenadillas; Strawberries (main crop) ; Pawpaws; Figs (first crop); 
Litchies; Grapes; Peaches. 
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Midlands. 

(Over 1,000 to SJJOO feet cibove Sea level.) 

OeneraL 

I oinatoes -pmcticeiily ail llie year round in waiiii kloofs^, iiiore gener- 
ally a summer crop. 

Bammas not grown. 

Pineapples . — Mostly smooth-leaved,, Cayenne^ generally obtainable in 
small quantities. Main crop May, June and July. 

Midlands Calendar. 

January. — Peaches; Apricots; Plums; Apples; Pears; Quinces; 
Grapes; Strawberries; Grenadillas; Walnuts; Pineapples (a few); Phgs, 
February. — Plums; Apples; Pears; Quiiiees; Grapes; Phgs; Grena- 
di.ilas; Walnuts; Pineapples; Mangoes. 

March. — x^pples; Pears; Quinces; Figs; Grenadillas: Walnuts; Pine- 
apples ; Mangoes ; Cape Gooseberries. 

April . — Early Oranges; Apples; Pears; Guavas; Cape Gou^eberries; 
Grenadillas; 'Walnuts; Pineapples. 

May. — Pineapples; early Citrus; Apples: Pears; Walnuts; Guavas; 
Grenadillas; Cape Gooseberries. 

June . — Citrus (main) ; Pineapples ; Loqiiats ; Cape Gooseberries ; 
Guavas; Grenadillas. 

Citrus ; Pineapples ; Loquats ; Guavas. 

August.— IjeU Citrus; Pineapples; Loquats; early Strawberries, f 
Segrtemher.—Jjixto Oranges : jSTaartjes and Mandarines ; Loquats ; 
Pineapples.' . 

October . — Very late Citrus; Loquats ; Strawberries. 

November.— JH hyIy Plums; early Apricots: early Peaches ; Straw- 
berries; Pawpaws. 

December.— Plums; Peaches; Apricots ; Figs (first crop) ; Straw- 
berries; Grenadillas; Pawpaws. 

Uplands Calendae. 

{SfiOO— 5,000 feet above Sea level.) 

. January.— Peuches; Plums; early Apples; Apricots; Figs; Quinces; 
Walnuts; 'Plums. • 

Fe hr lEm/.— Peaches;' Plums; Apples; , Pears; FigS'; '.Quinces.;' 'Wal- 
■nuts;'' Grapes. 

Ma-rc7n— Peaches ; Apples ; Plums ; Grapes ; FigvS (second crop) ; 
Quinces ;; Walnuts. 

Ap7'il. — Apples; Pears. ' p y 'W .v; 

May . — ^Very early Citrus; Cape Gooseberries. 

Ju7ie. — Citrus; Cape Gooseberries. 

J uly. — Citrus. 
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August, — Citrus; Loquats. 
bepeniber. — Loquats. 

0 c i 0 b er, — Loquats. 

Aoveruber — Early Plums and Peaches. 

JJocember.—i^eiXQhes; Plums; Apricots; early Apples and Pears; 
(first crop). 

Analysis. 

Coast : — 

Tomatoes: All the year round. 

Bananas : All the year round. 

Pineapples: All the year round. 

Lemons: All the year round. 

App/t'S: February and March. Very little grown^ climatic condi- 
tions generally unsuitable. 

Figs: December to February. Conditions generally unsuitable, 
(rfapes: December to February, ilmerican varieties as a rule. Con- 
ditions generally unsuitable. 

LUchies: December to February. A delicious fruit; not grown in 
any quantity. 

Urenadillas: FTovember to March. This fruit is not cultivated as 
in Australia, The crop is from vines usually growing wild. 

Pawpaws : M February. 

Peaches: December to January. Not grown to any extent, 

. March to July: some February to August. 

Guavas : March to August. 

Oranges, Naarijes, and Mandarines: May to October. Main crops 
June and July. 

Cape Gooseberries: April to August. 

Sira, wb err ies : August to December. Main crop December. 

Midlands : — 

J Tonupioes: Sii miner months. , 

Fineapples: Smooth-leaved Cayenne — autumn crop. 

Lemons : All year round. 

App/^6": January to 
Ftps: December to March. 

Grapes: January to February. 

GremdUlas: December to June. 

Pawpaws: November to December. 

Peaches: November to Jahuary, 

Avocados: 

Guavas: May to July. 

Oranges, Naartjes and Mandarines: April to October. 

Cape Gooseberries: Mai’ch to June. 

Sirawberries: August to Januar^L 
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January to May. 

Quinces ; January to May. 

Walnuts: January to May. 

Apncuis: November to December. 

Jiaiigoes: Febiuary to Maieii. 

Pin ms : N o vember to ¥ ebruary. 

Loquats: June to October. 

Uplands:— 

Apples: December to April. 

Figs: December to Marcli. 

Grapes: February to ]\Iarcli. 

Grenadillas : 

Peaches: November to March. 

Plums: Foxemher to March. 

A prmn /a : December to January. 

Oranges, Naartjes and Man iarlnes: May to Aiigusi. 
Pears : Decem]}er to April. 

Quinces: January to March. 

Cape Gooseberries: May to June. 

Loquats . August to October. 



Comfortable stables are economy. 


Maize is much too concentrated to feed the cows by itself. For best 
results it should be diluted. 


The breeder who has a definite idea in view can iinprove his animals. 
The one who goes at it blindly never can. 


Frosts have now commenced, the first touches having for the most 
part occurred towards the end of April. We have received reports from 
the following districts :—NeFs Bust, Greytown, Albert Falls, Glenisla, 
Vryheld, W Maritzbrirg (Bosedale Eoad and Chase Valley) , 

Krantzkop, Biet Vlei and The damage has only been very 

■slight, so 'far. , ; 
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Th& P&stiiosi of East Coast F ever** 


Li>ST Oi’ OliTIli.M'iAKS DLAflNG APRIL AAi) MAY. 


Tiiii (Jliie.1: 0 .I: the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Dower) turnisheS' 
tiie loliowiiig list ol outbreaks of East (Joast Eever tliat Iiave occurred 
diiring tiie period 21st April to 20th May:— 

Dundee UDlrlct . — OutbrealvS on farms ‘‘Eeitli/' '‘Gariie.[dv'^ ‘■‘’Kii- 
buniley’" and ‘"Tlie Oliase/"' sub-division of ''Stony Braes'' (ail east of 
niain lino). 

Weenen District , — Outbreak on farm “'Pretoria/^ 

Univoti District , — Outbreaks on farms ''Misgunst/' '' Perse veraneed^ 
'“Boschfoutein/^ ^^'Weigegundd' ''Small Hoek/’ ''Potspmit/' and d. J, 
Mare's portion of ‘''Bostdifontein.^^ 

Ii/ip Diver DistrieL — Outbreaks on farms and "'Matto- 

w aria’s Kop'’’' (both west of main line). 

Krantzkop District - — Outbreak on J. P. ISTePs portion of ‘^'Elands- 
kopP' , , . 

Umgeni Districi on farm ^^Bloeiiiendaa],’’ siil)-div:ision 

;o1‘/Reit. Spruit^: and cattle of Mr. G. Murray. ■ 

Cikf cattle of Mr. E. Lester. ^'Cre- 

niorned’' Mr.' A. E, Clarke, /S'cottsville, and- Indian at Eriglaiid, 
lAonts ' Eivef' District . — Outbreaks on faiMiis ''''Blacivwood." sab- 
divisicui of ^‘^Alleman^^^ DrifP^ and ^“^WeltevredenP' ^^Buffels BosehD 
‘^BTebrondP ^^Groote Trailer’ (all west of main liiieV, 

^'Shooter’s Hillp and ^''Booseli Hoek*‘ (both east of main line). 

Netr Mmiovcr Distrki , — Outbreaks on farms ^‘Ki Hie Krankie'’ and 
■ ^‘^Bi'otiglitonP-’ . . 

Gannperdown Disirlct , — Outbreak on farm ‘^^Urnlaas.^' 

Dropo District . — Outbreak on. farm ''‘^South Hills,’’ 

Esitunrrf Distrid, — Outbreaks on farms ‘^Phitili I^oeation’^ and 
‘hSpitzburpVf botb west of main line). 

Fo record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial. 
DivivSioris The whole of the Province of Zululand, the whole of Vic- 
toria County, ITmsinga, Vryheid, Ugotshey Babanango, and Paiilpieters- 
burg. 


Dairy economy means the greatest production ; from the largest 
number of choice cows on the sinnllest acreage. 




Making’ Ensilage from Bulrush Millet. 
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PEOGIIESS EEPOKT FOE Al’EiL. 


In GontirmatioiL of our summary piiblislieci. in the last issue of tlio 
Journal, extracts are appended froni the Orchardistts annual report hi- 
eluding tiie first definite results from an exhaustive nianiire experiment 
with diiferent classes of fruit-trees. The present findings aie^, of course, 
i-nly provisional and may be modified by returns in later seasons. It 
is thought \vell^ however, to give publication to each season's data. In 
ti.e course of this report^ the Orchardist^ Mr. G. B. Ihirsons, reviews 
briefly horticultural operations at the different stations. 

GovekjNment Ouokards. 

At Oed.ara last winter some 300 pliuns^ 90 apricots, pears, oO 
iwaciies and 300 apple stocks (for grafting) were planted Out in the 
oreluii'ds, taking tlie place of worthless trees removed. 

It has been niy endeavour in replanting to make more coiiipaet 
Idoeks of trees of the same variety, and to remodel the orchards as far 
as possible, putting them on a more commercial basis. There is yet 
much of this work to be done, and it can only be eSeeted as a gradual 
process during these' lean-' years. '■■■■■■' 

The usual course of practical instruction to the students has been 
carried out during the year, and a parallel course of lectures have been 
given at the School. 

Experiments in spraying were carried out with Leaver's tobacco dip 
for Woolly Apliis, the results being satisfactory, and, as I understand 
tlie cost compares, favourably with other remedies, this easily-prepared 
Colonial dip is to be recommended for this class of spraying. 

The leaf rusts on pears, etc., have not been so severe as last year, 
but to make up this, Piicoinia Primi has been very bad, freckling the 
leaves with light yellow spots, which, growing into small pustiiles, have 
half clefoliated many peach trees early in the season. This disease is 
very prevalent, and the Weenen trees also suffered badljx I notice that 
the common yellow peach is highly susceptible. Some varieties seem 
practically immune from attack, but I cannot at present make any 
definite statement in this connection. 

From an orehardisFs point of view, the fruit fly was ^^^^r for 

an enormous amount of misdirected energy, and the percentage of affected 
fiuit niiist have been con^^ higher than in previous seasons. A 



RESULTS OF MANURE EXPERIMENTS. 

Western Orchard. ist Year’s Bearing. C.X.F. Cedara. 

Sections — Area i Acre. = 112 Trees per Acre, Manures applied for 3 years. 
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MANURE EXPERIMENTS. 

Western Orchard, ist Year’s Results. C.X.F. Cedara. 

Sections = Area ^ Acre = 112 Trees per Acre. Manures applied for 3 years. 
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lai'ge ntmiber of sjnali, bright tins containing paraffin were attached lo 
tiie trees in order to trap the flies, but the results hardly justify the 
trouble; the tins are too deep and not sufficiently wide to be very effective. 
ILxperimeiits prove that a shallower white dish containing a sweet- 
poisoned l)ait is more attractive to the fly^ but, where heavy suninier 
rainfaii oceiirs., great diifieuity is experienced in carrying out such 
trapping measures. The strawberries were also troubled by flies of 
oilier species. 

A small evaporator was imported for use in the orchard. The 
output this year was not large as, owdng to pressure of other work at 
tlic time, I -was unable to give all the attention desirable to this work. 
After the machine was brought into rvorking order, the dried fruit turned 
out towards the end of the season wns satisfactory, the peaches especially 
being bright and cleaii looking, and wnre infinitely superior to tlie sun- 
iliied fruit. Various types of Japanese plums w^ere dried; the Satsutiia. 
plum appears to be most suitable. I am of opinion that there is a 
laige o|)ei:uiig for t Iris class of nianiif act tire in tiie Colony, as even tlie 
inferior fmit can be turned to some account, and the importation of large 
quantities of dried fruit could be cheeked. 

For the packing of fruit a large number of wattle-wood boxes were 
purchased, and w^ere found satisfactory for local dispatch. The prices 
for tliese boxes are eoiisiderably less than for imported wood, the chief 
objection to their use being the extra w^eight. If, liGwever, a railway 
eoiieession could be made, for charging by the cubic foot for larger com 
sigimients, it would probably have tlie effect of increasing the de- 
mand. 

Three years ago experiments tvere made in the treatment of hall- 
barkeil trees, consisting of cutting back number of trees to ground 
level, and allowing tliem to re-start. On examining the trees this year it 
is found that all trees treated in this way are in a far less forward con- 
dition titan others that were simply left and hand-pruned in the ordinary 
wuiy ; a dressing of paint is advised where trees have been badly 
barked. 

Strawberries have again given very satisfactory crops, the season 
commencing a month earlier than the previous year. No manure was 
applied to the beds, * 

the manure plots no additional manure was added with the 
exception of plot 5, which was again treated with a dressing of lime (1,000 
lbs. per acre) ; the effect of which has been to place the plot at the head 
of the list. I append hereunder comparative tables of this and last 
yearbs resxxlts. The yields throughout are seen to be much % 
partially accounted for by increase of plants in the rows, and the evident 
residiml values of various manures. 
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SEASON 1907-190S. 


Lines 

Plot. 

Distafice 

apart. 

When 

Planted. 

Manure. 

Area. 

Yield. 
lbs. ozs. 

3 

4 

1 2 X 36 

4-4-06 

N.P.K., Lime 

•035 

44 

8 

4 

4 

do 

do 

■ N.P.K ■ 

•035 

35 

9 

6 

4 

do 

do 

BavSic slagf 

'035 

34 

7 

5 

4 

do 

do 

Lime 

■035 

34 

I 

I 

4 

do 

do 

Stable 

•035 

32 

0 

2 

4 

do 

do 

P, 

•035 

30 

6 




SEASON 

1908-1909. 




5 

4 

12 X 36 

4-4-06 

Lime 

•035 

62 

0 

6 

4 

do 

do 

Basic Slag* 

•035 

57^ 

8 

3 

4 

do 

do 

N.P.K., Lime 

•035 

56 

1 1 

4 

4 

do 

do 

N.P.K. 

■^35 

■55 

3 

2 

4 

do 

do 

P. 

•035 

46 

3 

I 

4 

do 

dj 

Stable 

■035 

3S 

9 


N. = 

Nitrate of Soda 

150 

lbs. per acre 




R = 

Superphosphate 

300 

lbs. per acre 




K. = 

Muriate of Potash 

150 

ibs. per acre 




Lime 



1,000 

lbs. per acre 




Stable 



15 

ton.> per acre 



One 

hundred olive 

trees of different varieties 

have been 

imported 


from Prance, which, ^ a in fair condition, have been planted olit in 

the Western Orchard, and will be subjected to a series of manure tests. 
At the time of writing the trees have for the most part coininenced to 
sprout. 

Persimniom,—A few finiit have for the first time been borne 
(variety Dia Oia' Manx, a fine, large, yellow frnit, bnt with poor flavour). 

The Persimmon is a fruit well worthy of more attention on the part 
of fruit-growers, as it is hardy and troubled with few diseases. I hope 
to report more fully cn the difierent varieties next season. 

The year’s growth with apples has been very satisfactory; many (>!’ 
tlie trees eominenced bearing for the first time, with a few apples on 
each, and these samples have been excellent, j consider the pinposM^^^^ 
of apple export from Natal well worth entertaining, and in reference 
to this I would mention that over 200 varieties of apples are growing at 
(Main, (win' ch number I have increased by change of cuttings this 
year) , including, with few exceptions, all the well-known export 
varieties of all cGuntries. I would hope next year to place on exhibition 
a large display of apples, and to report more fully on the different 
xuiieties. Suitable apples for dryiiig will also be selected. 

From this season’s results the following apples were particularly 
fine: — Bismarks, Bibston Pippin, Scarlet Pearmain, Ehode Isle Grreeii- 
ing, Gellene and Cleopatra. 

Peac/ies.—Fmts have been numerous and well formed, but fruit-fly 
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Las l)eeii very destructive. As mentioned last year;, tlie variety I)r, Hogg; 
seems little troubled witli black spot;, and clean fruit again this year coii- 
iiriiis tiiat report. Of others, the “Early EiverS;,'''’ a large, wiiite-tiesheu 
peat! !i, was ([uite free from the fungus, wdiich should make it valuable for 
plantings but 1 only liave the one year- s observation to go by. The same 
also may be said of the ‘■^Early Crawford, ’’ and I trust that next year 
resuits will coniinn this apparent imnmnity. 

Apricots ,- — The trees failed to bear, althongii sniall crops might have 
been expected. 

Experiments have been undertaken witJi reference to the fruiting of 
these': — 

1. By ploughing close up to the trees, while in full leaf, thus 
cutting back some of the roots, and cdiecking the tree, which slioiilcl tend 
to fruitfulness. 

2. By heavy summer pruning. 

3. By leaving trees impruned. 

Japanese Plums need little or no eonmient ; lieavy crops were borne 
by the older trees. I received the highest praise from Johannes]')urg w'itli 
reference to Wickson plums. 

■Revenue for the year, including value of fruit supplied to the SiLioo! 
of Agricailture, amoiiiits to about £105, as compared with £T1 all to id 
last year. The revenue practically balances money expended on un- 
skilled labour, which is satisfactory. 

No loss to stock has been sustained throughout the year. 

Weexen- OucnAED. 

The Orchard has been well cared for, and the trees for the most 
part luive made remarkable growth. Weenen iniglit well become the 
Orchard of Natal, growing choice fresli fruit, while at the same time the 
industries of Jam-making, canning and drying could be set up. Hail- 
storms, however, unfortunately, are prevalent in tlie district. Tlie fruit 
there, although subjected to two storms this year, recovered in a remark- 
al.de nianner, and, with apples especially, one would never have supposed 
that they had been in any way injured. 

Citrus fruits are looking well and commencing to bear. 

The vines bore heavily, but only wine varieties have been planted. 
Hermitage being especially good. I think it would be as well to trans- 
pl ant some of the varieties from Gedara, as vines are doing no good at 
the latter centre. 

Some very fine figs were produced, Grosseveite was probably the 

best. 

A few almonds were borne, and T look forward with interest to the 
development of these trees. 

Apples promise well for the future, and, among others, some ex- 
cellent Nonpar iel Bussets and Boirie Beauties were grown. 
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Aiirieot trees bore lair crops, and are in every way siixierior to those 
grown at Cedara. The well-known variety ^Ttoyah"" was perhaps the 
best, and is a useful variety both lor market and canning. 

The ajnicot season here opens early, and compares with the earliest 
iJistricts of Cape Colony. 

The Weenen peaches were also very good, ^"'Elberta'" being of re- 
markable size, two of the fruits weighing 24 ozs. The peaches, “Mamie 
Eoss,*'' from pruned trees, were also fine, averaging 8 ozs. each, while 
others ci tile same variety, picked from unpruned trees, only scaled 
3 vdvich, a fair argument, if argument be necessary, in favour of 
i grilling. 

MinivEL S'pbuit Orchard. 

Tlie decibiious trees have lieen removed, and planted in a more' 
favourable position. The trees, after replanting, are doing as well as 
might be expected. 

’Citrus trees for the most part are coming away well, and are look- 
ing healthy, and some trees have conrmenced fruiting. The pro]>osed 
additional tlii’ee acres to lie planted will not only add to tlie value of 
tlie Expei’iment Station, luit also will ho found to be of considerable im- 
[lortaiiee and assistance to the School. 

Sciioorf OF AGBICttLTtTRE Axm Fokestey. 

The House Master, Mr. C. WiM^ B, A., furnishes a brief aocount 
of work and recreation at the School duiing the moiith of April:— 

At the beginning of the month there were 41 students on the 
College register, but two new students came into residence in the course 
lof the month and one left to take up an appointment, leaving 42 
on the books on April 30tli. Of tin's nimiber, four were pursuing theii' 
studies at Weenen and two at Winkel Spruit. 

The Easter Holidays extended from April 8th till the 12th, and 
most of the students took advantage of the break in the work to go 
home or to visit friends. 

Owing to the transfer of Mr. Mitchell Cedara to AYiukel Spruit, 

tlie course of lectures on “Apiculture’’ hah been discoiitlnuecl for the 
pi'esent. Witli the exception of the break at Easter, the other courses 
have been delivered regularlj'. 

Th system of drainage in connection with the College is to be 
further extended, on the recommendation of Dr. Buntine, the Medical 
Adviser, and I hope to be able to report the completion of tlie under- 
Itaking in my next report.': ■ 

As regards the recreative side of the stridentsk life her^^^^ I have tO' 
report that a tennis tournament Was hekl in the course of the month, 
the winners in the final round being Messrs. Aard and Mason. On the 
eveiiing of the 29th a smoking concert was held under the auspices of 
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iiae Sports Club;, over whieb Student Jamieson presided. A very pleasant 
.evening was spent. 

Chemioal Labokatory. 

The CliemisC Mr. W. E. S. Ladell, A.S.C., F.C.S., who assumed 
appointment at Cedara on 23rd March/ as Agricultural Cheioist and 
Lecturer in AgTicultural Cliemistry at the School, reports that upwards 
ol twenty sanipies were received and examined in the month of April. 
These included soils, pliosphatic rocks, wattle barks, fertilisers and 
rubbers. The soils all showed the usual deficiency in phosphoric acid 
and presented no noteworthy features. The phosphatic rocks wwre ratlier 
disappointing on the whole, most of them showing only a small percent- 
age of phosphate. The wattle barks w^ere mostly of a high standard, 
containing over 30 per cent, of tannins. It would be more satisfactory 
to file buyers if all wattle hark was bought on the results of analysis, for 
the lannin content varies considerably in different samples of liark. Tlie 
rubbers were samples collected in Zuliiland and in the Thornton district 
The investigation of these is not yet comjfiete. 

A coiniiiencement has been made with an investigation of tlie soils 
from two areas of the same veld, one of which has been burnt regularly'' 
and the other left uiiburnt, both having been grazed by cattle. 

Forest Goistservatioy. 

The Chief Forest Officer, Mr. 6. H. Davies, furnishes the following 
account of the month’s work in Crown forests: — ► 

TJie protection of forests from fire by burning off the old grass near 
wooded edges is usually more easily done in April than during any other 
month; and Foresters Moller (Formandieii), Foster (Ngomi), Vaiider- 
v^agen (Entumeni), report work of the kind, while otliers, piesumably, 
have not neglected this duty. The burning of fire-belts round 1) us lies, 
through grass of last season’s growth, is another matter, and one wlfieli 
requires assistance and drier weather : the current month of Mlay should 
see most of it eoinpTeted. Forester Ball statevS that the trek-famiers of 
tlie 0,E.C. are burning for wfinter veld in Natal near tlie Berg, and 
Forester ySymoiis has been doing the same at Giant’s Castle for the eland 
dry the'' Game' Beserve. . ' 

The fencing of certain Demarcated Crown Forests and Native Loca- 
tions, rendered necessary by the action of E.C. Fever Advisory Boards, 
must prove useful in controlling the native wood-cutters. This has 
, necesvsitated the cutting of some boundary lines passing through bush, 
a work that has to be done in other cases. Forester CHlvers is re- 
clearing* the old lines at Ingeli — ^last done about sixteen years ago — 
and there are lines at Ngomi that have never been cut at all. Papers are 
.being sent up to you regarding the latter. 

Natal forests ^p,re plentifully supplied with lianes or ^hnon key-rope/ 




A fine field of Soy Beans. 
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v. ]iicli_, OIL the rare occasions of sales^ have to be classed as vrtittlcs under 
tiie larifi of Proclamation 58, 1903. They are used by wild natives for 
^•a]•iolls purposes, but it is only recently I came across articles of civilised 
use made out of tJieni by a mission-taught native at Uinzinto. A few 
days ago I bought chairs and a table of a pretty rustic fashion made of 
til is iriateriaJ aiid a few boards — obviousi}* from jiacking-eases. The 
iiaiies had been peeled and varnished^ and their striated surfaces have a 
pleasing effect, suitable for verandah^ summer-house, and garden furiii- 
iiire. Made by European workmeig articles worthy of parlour use could 
be produced from this inateriaL combined with panels from our hand- 
some native timber: yellow wood, assegai, stinkwood (Cape oak), and 
others. 

Some of our liaiies may prove to yield rubber ; of which reportvS ami 
samples have been sent you by Forester Foster from Xgami. Forester 
Gryspeert complains tliat the certain sources of supply of rubber are not 
properly exploited at Maputa, 'but he sliould await results of new arrange- 
ments. In his April repoid — just to hand in time for tins — he strongly 
advocates the planting by the Department of South. American riibbcu" 
trees, especially Casfilloa elastica, as certain to thrive at Mapnta. 
has had, I believe, considerable experience in Central and South America,, 
and should now be well acquainted with the capabilities of Maputaland.. 

The re veniie from, timber has slightly revived, but I hear that ox- 
transport is being suspended in Alfred County as it has been in Ixopb. 
Tlie Bast Coast Fever is, like a grass-fire, when apparenth^ beaten out, liable 
to smoulder and flare up again unexpectedly. Forester Tarbotoii report- 
ing a recent outbreak amongst working oxen at Empangeni. He has/also* 
lost his horse from sickness and proposes to buy another, which seems 
to me decidedly inadvisable in such a locality. Wattles are now much 
in demand for building of native store-huts for mealies, 226 bundles 
Iteiiig eiii— -free of charge — in the Bntumeni bushes alone. Forester 
Cliilvers reports that the Ingeli Wattle Plantation is recovering from 
the recent .heavy thinning. Forester Fernando has sold some of the 
Emkazeni thinnings — now too dry to serve as wattles — as dry fuel. The 
latter reports that ^yellow-wood seed will be plentiful this year, and re 
eommeiids tlie cultivation of the wiki gardinea, known as /G^afir Cherry,'^ 
for ornaxnental piirposes and its scented flowers. 

It is somewhat surprising that the prevailing forest offence should 
be, according to Forester Fernando, the stealing of firewood. The price 
has been reduced by one-half, which should have the effect of making 
the game not so worth while as it was; but possibly to f^The native mind^C 
that very reduction is a proof that we have no right to make any charge 
at all- Concessions to a servile race will only he gratefelly received as 
flung to it by the caprice of an arbitrary potentate : from a Government 
in the interests of the governed, they are merely con fossioiis of previous 
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injii, slice. Tlie lines imposed during the month for Ingwangwaiie Noi'est 
iStalion uione^ for stealing firewood only^ amounls to over £8^ without 
coiuiting many eases postponed because the olfenders sent kraal-heads 
as proxies to appear in their piace — an innovation in criminal procedure 
worlliy of tlie “native mind.''’^ 

Iforesters Cruiekslianks and Eyles are investigating cases of clear- 
ance of biisii to make gardens in Alexandra and Alfred Counties re- 
spectively. Tills is a perfectly monstrous olfence^ lint, based upon agii- 
cultural ideas ingrained in the diative^ it has been allowed by owners of 
iiabural forest who wished to retain labour and rent. It is time tliaf 
the esseiit|iai wickedness and sellishness of this crime against tlie com- 
monweal be amply and publicly set forth by severity of puiiislnnent on 
conviction. As I have often shown, no plantations make up for loss <):f 
natural bush with its centuries-old liumiis and Inimiis soil beneath slowly- 
growing trees that conserve far more water than they transpire. 

Incidentally, Forester Eyles inquires if there is no fund f i’om wliieh 
informers can be rewarded — he having liad to pay a iiiaii who put liiin 
on the track of one of the above eases. I fear that lie must be answered 
in the negative, though forestry cases aremvell iittecl for such a system, 
vvhicli would economically assist the conservation of large wild areas in- 
adequately policed. Forester Cruickshank cauglit ten natiA’es Inuiting 
in Crown forest in Alexandra during the month, and they w^ere lined each 
£3. At Qiuleiii, in Nkandhla Division, Ziiliiland, Forester Hoiishold 
lias reason to fear that a good deal of close-season hunting is sur- 
reptitiously carried on by natives. When I was in immediate charge 
of tliose forests natives were forbidden to cany' assegais at all excejit 
wdien Jiunting, with the result that they could only be seen witli tlieni 
in the sliooting season, and even then only in, or on the way to, tlie 
liiLsh. I often disarmed natives mA'self, and believe tliat my native 
guards did so in more eases than they ever reported. Mr. Housliold now 
complains that men prowl about tlie bush witli assegais in tlie ilosc 
season, and that lie cannot stop them doing so as, in a ease tried in 
April, then offender went unpunished though he had assaulted the forest- 
guard who inierfered with him. Prowling about bush wdth assegais is 
"^diuTiting,” ami a duly-appcinted forest-guard is a ‘^^constable’'’ under the 
special protection of the law when on duty. 

Peports from forest stations everywhere show that game is plentiful 
for the season now commenced. In the GianFs Castle Keserve the eland 
are scattered as usual at this time of year, and some have strayed on 
to the adjoining farms. Forester Symons inspected Bushinan^s Pass and 
•other places on the TOi and. Sth April, and is satisfied that no eland can 
get through. His vermin-traps, unfortunately, cauglit a cou]ilo of buck 
— an oribi and a vaal-rhebolc — ^besides weazles, wild and pole-cats, etc. 

As the Ngomi native tenants are reported to be, in some cases, able 
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L'lit unwilling to pay arrears of rent^ I have instructed Forester Postei’ 
to sue a few of them to encourage the others. Crops are promising in 
their gmrdens^ and work plentiful; and to allow a greater acciimiilatioii of 
arrears is but to lay up trouble for the future, 

Aeeoeestatiox. 

The Chief Alforestation Officer^ Mr. F. _b'. Stayner, subinits me 
following report on the -work of his deiiartment during the preceding 
month: — 

April is the w'ane of the alforestation year except where large timber 
is in process of realisation; and the operations which can be siieeessf Lilly 
carried out narrow down considerably. 

Planting of A. (Blackwood) along the Boston Hoad 

margin ot‘ the inain plantation has been continued^ and all the trees a\'a.il- 
abie in the nursery liave been used up for this purpose. In any case 
tile onset of the dry season wonld have prevented further exteiision in 
tliis direction. Felling of alternative lines in tlie Home Bucalijphis 
Arboretuni has proceeded^ the B. ledco.iplon (Yictoriaii Iron Bark)., id. 
sidero.rijIo)i (True iron Bark), and B. hudllodoni [Yellmv Box) sections 
have lieen so treated, the quantity of timber now on hand is far lie end 
tlie requirements of the Farm., and the excess amount is available for 
sale or for supply to Government departments needing fuel. 

The seasonhs wattle planting was concluded at tlie end of last ivioniii, 
and I am able to report excellent results ; the main poition was done by 
students of the Scliool. A thoroiigli inspection of the plantations an*! 
belts of wattles situate on the Central Experiment F'arni has been made., 
and stripping should be eoimiienced in earnest next year. I estimate that 
re\'enue to the extent of FI, 000 will be made IToiu bark at tliis ceiitm 
and a considerable sum accrue to the Treasury annua lly hence foith from 
this source. Stripping w'ill augment tlie quantity of firewaiod available. 
In tlie Nursery rM>nsiderable trouble has been experienced from cater- 
pillars' aniong the indigenous plants. Transplants of indigenous trees 
now on hand coin ])iuse inelanojMeos, the ‘‘Cape Beech,'’ 
Isiquane wi-hlati; MiUeifui caffra, IJmzimheet; Ocima arhorea, ^‘Cape 
Plane,'’’ ITutelele ; Celastrm peduncular is, ‘‘Blackwood/’ ITmnquai ; 
Curlisia faginea, “Assegai Wood/*’’ ITngxina; Scliofiia hraehijpeialaia, 
Vm-Xamo; Podomr Tliunhergii, “Yellow wood.,” ITmsunti; Qardenia 
IlGthrnanm, Xelegengane ; Kiggedaria Dregeana, “Wild 

Peaclp” Isikali; Zanihoxgjon capense, “Knobwood,/ IJmnnngu-inabele : 
.Xylosfna mo7i os p ora, “Lemonwood/’ TJ-veto; Oalodendron capense, “Cape 
Chestmit/’ IJmbaba. 

It is the last three that have been devastated mostly, and it is 
curious to note that these species a,re ^he prevailing ones in the natural 
tuish situate upon the Farm and the forests in proximity to it. 
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Teinperatures registered during the month have ruled high, except 
on the night ot tiie 30th, when the niei*cury touched freezing point. In 
May the inaiii work will be the burning of lire breaks around the bound- 
aries to protect the plantations, but integral work will not be possible 
with the present labour allowance. The trees struck and fired by 
lightning during Jaiiuarj in the sugar gum plantation testify eloquently 
as to Avliat may happen if the internal breaks are not made. 

Of the seed received from India in December of last year, a nice 
batch of Cedrus deodara has been raised, and Jimiperus excelsa is Just 
beginning to germinate. The seed of Idixus baccata has been eaten by 
rats and that of Oorylus col urn a by the coolies, who evidently under- 
stand the edible nature of the latter and liaAu unearthed all the nuts- 
that were sown. The next l)ateh of tliis seed received will be well coated 
Avith arsenic before planting. 

WiNKEL Spruit. 

In tlie course of his report, for the month of April, tlie Acting 
Manager, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, furnishes the results of experiments with, 
gTCiuiid-nuts and nit ro-bacterine as applied to Matal yellow beans: — 

Ground-Kuts. 

Cr round-nuts liavu been harvested except a sinali area planted late 
and Avhich had not quite matured . The Auelds Avere very satisfactory, but 
it woiilci appear that manuring ground-nuts on this soil is not a paying 
proposition, as the heaviest yield in tlie manure experiment plots, 

4,050 Tbs. per acre, av as obtained from an unmaiiiirecl plot, and the third 
highest yield, frh., 3,S25 lbs. per acre, was also unmamixed, Avhiist a 
yield of only 25 lbs per acre more than this AAms obtained Avith, a dressing 
of 300 lbs. superphosphate per acre. 

dSTlTRO-B AGTERINE, 

T\^'o small sections of ISTatal yellow beans Avere harvested, half of 
eac 1 1 section haAong been treated wdth nitro-bacterine. One section Avas 
on sandy hill soil and the other in the vlei. Of tliese the former carried 
a few root-nodules on the treated half, and gave a yield of clean seed at 
the rate of 1,050 !bs. per acre, whilst the uninoeulated portion gaAU a 
crop of 684 t>s: seed per acre. In the Adei the yields Were 1,009 lbs. and 
927 fts. per acre respectWely, no nodules being visible. In neither in-" 
stance Avas the crop manured. ■ 

Results of hioculaUon B Kidney Beans d 

Variety: Natal yellow. All plots, *22 aere. 

Section A. In fiat, in deciduous oTchard. 

Section B. On hill, above PourcroA^'ea section. 

Both sections planted January 25th, 1909. 

Section A. HarA^ested 8th and 9th April. 
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Uninoculated^ 687 lbs. gross, 204 lbs. grain, equals 927 lbs. grain 
per acre. 

Inoculated, 729 ibs. gross, 222 lbs. grain, equals 1,0009 lbs. grain per 
acre. . ■ ■ 

(jSTo nodules visible.) 

Section B. Harvested 16th April, 1909. 

Hninociiiated, 336 lbs. gross, 150 lbs. grain, equals 684 lbs. grain 
per acre. 

Inoculated, 5 50 lbs. gross, 231 lbs. grain, equals 1,050 lbs. grain per 

acre. 

(A few nodules.) 

Grain produced from tlie treated section appeared of slightly better 
•quality than the other. 

Maize HusJis for Fruit PacMng. 

A large proportion of the maize crop has been harvested and is being 
husked in the covered crib. All the white, inner leaves of the husk are 
being baled and forwarded to Durban in wmol-packs for the TN.F.G.A. as 
fruit packing 

The Apiary. 

The Chief Field Instructor, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, ivlio has undeTtaken 
the organisation and management of a commercial apiary at Cedara in 
eonneetion with a course of lectures on bee-keeping, delivered at the 
School, forwards liis tlrst annual report in this connection:- — 

In spite of several set-backs and a few troubles wliicli have tended to 
'C'onsiderably reduce the net returns, I am pleased to bo able to give a 
very satisfactory reioort on the past season. 

When the apiary was first started a site was chosen to the norlli of, 
and abutting on, the Farm Managers garden. This location proved 
unsuitable, owing to being some little distance from my house. I ivas 
unable to give tlie hives the constant supervision that the}- needed, and 
considerable extra work was involved in carrying appliances backwards 
and forwards to the apiary. Ants were a very great nuisance, and 
clearly demonstrated that small colonies must be provided with an ant- 
proof stand ; four weak colonies (purchased from A. A. Rafter) swarmed 
out from this cause. Four hives became queenless during the year 
cwing to virgins returning to their wrong hives. 

During March the apiary was moved to a very much more con- 
venient, cleaner and sheltered situation at the back of m.y house, and 
I feel confident that this branch of the Farm will give very satisfactory 
returns in futiire years.^^^ The past season has, I think, proved that, 
with favourable bee pasturage such as we enjoy and with suitable 
cropping on our cultivated areas, bee-keeping will be quite a paying 
proposition on a commercial scale. It is worth noting that two of my 
hives 17111011 had their supers cleaned out on March 23rrl gave me a fur- 
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tiler to tbs. on honey nine days later^ from a Buckwiieat iiow 1 At tiie 
u(‘pot; pi ice of the S.A.B.K. Assoeiation, this 40tbs. of honey is worth £5^, 
less e^vpenso of marketing. 8u.eh figures are vejy satisfactory indeed^ 
and I migiii add tiuit one of these two liives has to-day (6.4.01)) a fur- 
ther 12 or 15 lbs. in tiie top storey. 

The year's results so far (1st April) are: — Increase from 4 colonies 
to 11. lie\eniie to date, £4 13s. 9d.- Stock on hand, 10 lbs. ot light 
lioney. 

E. E. SAWER, 

Director, Division of Agriculture and Forestry.. 

(.Central Experiment Farm, Cedara, 

20th April, 1909. 


Exchange Reviews. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE THIA’KING AND DOING. 


A iViiEr butter factory is. according to the Live Stock- Journal, the 

latest developine.nt i.i:i the United .States. The factory itself has been 
erected at St. La,wreiiee, New York, and during the past season has 
been receiving the separated whey cream from twenty-iiYe other cheese 
factories. The experience gained is that about 4 fcs. of whey Initter can 
1)0 .made from e\m'y 1,000 lbs. of whey, and that this utilisation of tli,o 
whey solves the pro])le:ni of the loss of fat in cheesemaking. Wliere the 
blitter lias been put on tlie market its fine flavour has made it veiy 
l-opular, so tliat it olitains tlie same price as the finest creamery butter. 
As a result of selling the separated wdiey cream tlie cheese factories have 
lieen able to make rather more than a penny more for e^n^J 100 lb. of 
milk; while t’lie separated whey is said to lose none of its value for pig- 
' n?eding5 ■ . ■ ■ 


Potaiaesm 

Some wvy useful points on the manuring of potatoes are piibiished 
in the dB/r/r Lane Express Agricultural of the 15th Feb-mary^ 

The potato crop requires a liberal supply of plant food, and a pro- 
portion of this nourishment sliould he in a soMde forin, as the pla^^^ 
gi'ows rupidly, and has a inot system that feeds near the surface of the 
soil. Bo far as the crop itself is solely concerned, a very liberaF supply 
of good farmyard manure is an ideal dressing, but a farmer lias to think 
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oi liis other crops^ and especially of liis |)<^cket. However^ wliile ex- 
cessive applications are 3iot to be recommended on the score of expense^ it 
is Laid puiiey to be stingy with the farmyard manure, because the potato 
plant dues not thrive so well unless it can feed during the whole period of 
its gruwtii on organic material. It is this fact that causes high-class 
Periiviaii guano to be such a favourite with potato growers. 


Tnere seems no doubt that the best system is a eoinbinatioii of farm- 
yard manure and commercial fertilisers. The fertilisers being quickh" 
soluble iiiriiisii iiouiishment in the early stage of growtlu and the 
oiganiL- maniiru keeps up a steady supply during tlie later stages. If^, for 
any reason, sufficient farmyard manuie is not available, then it should be' 
replai eil in part by a dressing of " good Peruvian guano^ which is also an 
organic oianure, capable of keeping up a regular supply of iiourisliineiit. 
It is soiiietimes argued that it is not necessary to incur the expense of 
arthivial ])otash except on sandy soils. Tins is correct wlien farmyard 
manure is used in quantities «)f 25 to 30 tons; tlie writer elKlea^■ours to 
sliow tiiai such large dressings are extravagant, and when tlie dressings 
are limited to 12 or 15 t(ms, then lie considers it a mistake to omit 
potasli with such a potash-loving plant. Tlie form of potash should be 
siilpfiaTe of potasli in preference to kainit or imuiate of potash, in boiii 
of which tlie elilorides are apt to act with bad effect on the quality of the* 
tubers. ■ 

in addition to the moderate dressing of farmyard inaniiro, the 
potato crop should liave the benefit of 4 to 5 - per cent, of complete' 
nianure, or a soliilile Peruvian giiano ccintaining abcvvit : (> to I per cenh 
of ammonia, 15 to 20 per cent, of solulile phosphate, 5 to 6 per ceiit. of 
potasli. If the soil is decidedly sandy the potasli should be increaseil 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Tire eomjrlote manure to lie sown in the drills 
before the seed is planted. i ' 

Light mmd Gr&wihm 

Many years’ observations have led to the belief tliat store eattkg 
especial ly 3 'oung store cattle, make less growth in Decemlier aud January 
tl'ian ill any other period of the yeaic When IMlirii ary comes in growtli 
r-aii easily be noted, but not so duririg the precedin rnontlis — at least, 
tliat is the vrritcr’s experieiice. Others, too, have noticed the same thing 
in tlieir cattle. When asked to account for it, orre praetiiail fariner re- 
iTiarked tliat it was tlie good keep that was beginning to tell on them. 
This is nrodoubt the siriiple^^ explanation, but it does Hot apply in every 
case. Tbei*e are some cattle that are kept in good condition ami well fetl 
all the year, and yet tliese seem to be as liable to suspeud growth for a 
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period in mid- winter as tliose tliat have been favoured. "'Oniy a day 
or two ago 1 looked into a box^ warm and comfortable^ coutainiug tliree 
young beasts. Tiiey iiad been well cared for, not only during the pre- 
sent winter, blit previotisly. Yet growth of late lias been scarcely observ- 
able, They are cattle that have never had a check, and they should have 
been growing steadily all the time. Some may account for this want of 
progress by saying that the weather is colder, that more food is required 
to keep the body at its normal heat, and that this is why less growth is 
made. This theory, like the preceding one, does not lit every ease. 
There are cattle that are kept as warm in winter as in autumn or spring, 
but they do not form exceptions or exhibit steady growth. 


‘‘Is it possible there is any connection between this want of progress 
and the amount of daylight? We are told that plants grow much 
quicker under the direct rays of the sun than in semi-darkness, and that 
under the electric light they can be made to grow by iright as well as 
by day, and thus make much more than ordinary progress. If this is 
correct, it may be that animals are subject to the same influence, and 
grow more slowly in the two darkest months of the year for want of 
daylight. If there is any foundation for this theory, which at any rate 
fits all the eircunistanees better than any other, it would seem desirable 
to give cattle— that is, growing cattle and breeding cattle, as dis- 
tinguished from fat cattle — as much light as possible. This may be 
done either by getting them into the open or lighting their byres by 
means of glass tiles and windows, so as to obviate, as far as natural 
circumstaiiees will allow, the ill effects of contimied semi-clarkness.’” — 
Live Stock Journal, 


of Msiizem 

The Essex Ediication Committee institiited this experiment in view 
of the i mpor tance of this forage crop as a source of green feed during 
the late summer months when fodder is scarce, and was carried out on 
five fanns. The dry period which was experienced just wlien the plants 
needed moisture resulted in such poor growth on the light soils at two 
centres that no estimate of the yields was made. On the heavier soils of 
the three reniainiiig centres, the rainfall was insufficient to allow the 
rnamires to produce their full effect, and in consequence little or no re- 
liance can be placed upon the results. It is considered, however, that 
fhe following conclusions can be drawn with safety: — (1) That a sup- 
plementaiy dressing of 1 ewt. nitrate of soda to 12 tons of dung will in- 
crease the crop; (2) that superphosphate and potash will not materially 
increase the yield; (3) that in a dry season leaving out farmyard manure 
and increasing the nitrate will not give such good results as a dressing of 
dung and an artificial supplement. 
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Mmyimg Gait as aa thB Analysis a# ihe J&sieBm 

In the April issue of the inter national Sugar Journal^ Mr. J. Lely 
gives some very useful irLforniation on the buying of canes on the analysis 
of the juice. He states that a common objection against the central 
factory^ Gunthorpe's, in Antiguayis that estates producing superior canes 
do not get the full benefit of such canes. This is certainly true^ but 
no estate produces only superior or inferior canes. In order to meet 
this olijeetion canes may be bought on the analysis of the first mill 
Juice taken from a crusher or first mill roller. Mr. Lely recoininends 
the following scheme to be adopted: — Hot counting the first Anar’s ver,r 
short grinding season^ the average sucrose content and purity of the first 
mill juice has been (with little variation for each year) respectively 18- 50 
and 91. For these canes has been paid four and a half per cenL of sugar 
plus bonus out of the profits. Assuming the possible maximum of 
sucrose content to be 25 per cent._, and the possible maximum of purity 
to be 100, the recovery is equivalent to sucrose percentage multiplied by 
.actual purity and diAuded by maximum purity (100). The theoretical 
maximum price, Avhich it is ncAer possible to attain, is 
25 100 

X X 4*5==6*6 per cent, of sug'ar + bonus. 

1 8 '50 91 

where 18*50 is the actual sucrose percentage of the canes received by the 
Gunthorpe’s factor}- and 91 the aetnal purity. 


The Aulue of canes is now calculated as follows:— 

Actual sucrose p.c. (18*50) Actual Purity (91) 

^ X — . X 6*6 p.c. of sugar + bonus ■ ,, 

25 ■ ■ lOO 

Wlien the bonus amounts to 2 per cent, of sugar^, the inferior canes will 
realise in total 5* 103 per cent, of sugar, the superior canes 7-46 per cent. 
This standard would giA^e full benefit for superior canes and full disad- 
vantage for inferior canes. Drying out does not affect the total value 
of the sugar in the caney for what is lost in Aveiglit is gained in sucrose 
content, and vice versa. The analyses for each estate are entered in a 
ledger, and the fortnightly average is used to calculate the value of the 
canes delivered during that period. 

& f LBB&rnem 

In the December number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
the results of certain experiments Avhich Avere carried out, Avitli a vieAv to 
ascertaining the best manures to be used are mentioned. 

Experiments Avere carried out at the East Suffolk County Council Experi- 
ment Station at Bramford and Saxmundham; at Bramford they were 
made in the six years 1895— 1900, and at S'axmnndham they were begun 
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in iyOo aiui are being : continued. Tliey show that the lucerne crop is 
pui tieiilariy dependent for success upon abundant supplies ot both plios- 
pliates and potash in the soil, and that if either of these he deficient ' (as 
was potash, at Brainford and phosphates at Saxmundham), a satisfac- 
tory crop cannot be expected until manures are applied. Ihirther^ tliese 
cn:periments show' very distinctly that the right manure for one soil may 
be the w roiig manure for another, and^ in growing lucerne, farmers 
ong'ht to ascertain by trial what manure the crop needs. The following 
simple trial is suggested:— Mark ofi four plots of one-tweiitietli of an. 
acre. To plot 1 apply nothing; to plot 2 apply .20 lbs. of superpliosphale 
aiiil 1() lbs. of nitrate of soda; to plot 3, 20 lbs. of superphosphate only:, 
t(.‘ plot 4, 10 ibs. of nitrate of potash only. The crop will soon show 
wliether one or both of these manures should be eniploj'ed in growing: 
lueerne. It may be noted that at Bramford the best relative result (61 
(Wts. of liay per acre) on the average of six years (12 cuttings) lias lieeii 
olitained on the plot .receiving 1 ewt. muriate of potash, though the plot 
receiving 2 cwts. nitrate of soda, 2 ewts. siiperpho-piiate, and 1 cwt. 
muriate of potash has yielded 62 cwts. At Saxmundhani, on tlie aver- 
age of four years (8 cuttings), the best results (67 cwds.) was got from 
a plot receiving 2 cwts. superphosphate and 1 cwt. muriate of potash, 
while the plot receiving 2 cwds. nitrate of soda in addition has yielded 
only 60 cwts. 


Exper;iments wei’e also eonducded at Woburn for six years, and 
various ma;nures were applied in 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1906, nothing 
being given in 1905 and 1907'. The heaviest yield (green fodder) from 
tl'iree cuttings (19 tons 16 cwts.) was obtained, froni the plot receiving 4 
cwts. stipe rpiiospliate, 4 cwts. bone diist, 4 cwts. sulphate of potasli, and 
2 cwls, 'nitrate of soda per acre. Ohie best of tlie remaining plots (17 
tons ewfs.) received similar manures except that 2 ewts. snlpiiate of 
nniT;rionia was substituted for the nitrate of soda. The unmanured pbt 
produced 11 tons 6 cwTs., while applications of ]:)hosphates, potash, or 
nitrogen, alone e:ither gave no increase or v«eemed actually to I’esiilt in a 
diminished yield. 


GMHe^Feedmg Expei^irnettim 

A cattle-feeding experiment has been condiietecl by the Florida Agri- 
eultiiral Experiment Station for the purpose of securing information on 
the following points:— (1) What combination of our feeds will give the 
best results for beef production.; (2) what will be the cost of producing 
a pound of grain; (3) how long a feeding period is required to fatten 
Florida-grown cattle for the local market; (4) what average daily gain- 
in weight should the Florida feeder expect. 
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Tile following important facts arrived at are published in 
Bulletin No. 96 of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station : 

- — (i) Florida farmers can produce good beef with Florida- 
g low 11 feeds; beef can be produced practically as cheaply in Florida 
as eisewlieie; (3) tlie feeding period required to fatten cattle in 
Florida is shorter than in the ^Northern States ; (4) the average daily gain 
that may be obtained in Florida by proper metliods of feeding is larger 
than tlie Northern feeder can expect ; (5) a eoinbination of mealies, 
veh'ot beaus ill the pod, and some roughage (such as cotton-seed iiiilLs, 
cralj-grass, iiay, or sorghum hay), with a nutritive ratio of 1*6 or l-'7, 
will give best results. (By nutritive ratio is iiieaiit the ratio between 
digestible protein and carbohydrates; thus, a feed contaiiiirig one pound 
of digestible ]}roteiii to six pounds of digestible carbohydrates would have* 
a nutritive raio of 1-6. ) ( 6 ) To make cattle -feeding profitable we must 

use well-bred bulls of the beef breeds. 


Reviews of Books. 


AN AFRICAN PEOPLE. 


The Bawenda OF THE Spelonken ; A Contribution towards the 
Psjxhology and Folklore ot African Peoples. By R. Wessmann, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Spelonken, Transvaal Colony. Translated from the German Ong'inal 
Text by Leo Weinthal, F.R.G.S , Chief Editor of The African JForid, 

London, etc. London: The African Worlds Ltd. ; Cape Town and 
Durban : J. C. Juta & Co. Price 3s. 

The African native is always interesting, and our interest in iiiiii nmst 
increase rather than diminish as the years roll by. He furnishes the 
bulk of our labour, and, iaeidentally, the bulk ol: our trouble . He is a* 
useful man, but often a tronblesonie one. Soitie farmers, seeing only 
tlie less lovely side of bis character, have always bard tbings to say about 
him ; other farmers, wlio appreciate honesty, pliysicar strengtli, temper- 
anee, loyalty, and sncli virtues praiseworthy in a servant, look upon tlm 
native as a usefnl factor in South African progress. His very nbiqidty 
makes him one of our chief and most troiiblesome problems, but it is Ms 
very ubiquity also that makes him a factor of eonsiderable econoniic- 
impoiTanee. So, at least, it appears to us. AVe are not blind to the 
native's faults, but we ncv^irtlieless see in him one of tlie Colony’s' 
ste])ping-stonevS to prosperity. The native is essenliaj’ly an agriculturist. 
He may not be a good agiiculiurist: he may, indeed, be, as he is, a 
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wasteful agriculturist; but lie has the agricultural iustinct, uevertheless. 
That instinct must be encouraged ; the native must be taught the rudi- 
meats of agricultural science; then we shall make him an iiiiportaiit 
factor in the development of the Colony. But liowever we regard the 
matteiv he is here — and here in his millions— and so we must accept 
him. If we regard it as bad job/^ then we must make the best of a 
bad job^ and, like wise people, help him, so that in years to come he will 
help himself and help us. 

Since the native is with us, and is likely to remain, we must study him, 
■study the psychology of Ms race, understand his customs, learn all we can 
about his past, so that we may be the more fitted, to legislate wisely for 
him, to mete out justice to him as nearly in accordance with his ideas of 
justice as our cwn ideas will allow, to treat him sympathetically, and so 
to fit him for his place as a cliild-citizen (if we may use the expression) 
of South Africa. 

Every contribution to a study of the South African native, then, is 
to be heartily welcomed. However it might have been written, we think 
we should have welcomed the appearance of Mr, WessmanMs book, any- 
way, from the very fact of its being a contribution towards the study of 
^fihe psychology and folk-lore of African peoples^’; but as it is we wel- 
come it doubly, not only as such a eontribution but as a worthy addition 
to South x4.friean literature. We confess the perusal of it has delighted 
us, and we only wish there w^ere more such books on the South Afiican 
: natives. , 

But let us hasten to explain who the Bawenda are, since the name 
is perhaps not familiar to most Hatalians. The Bawenda tribe, which 
comprises aboiit one-ihird of the entire population of the Zoutpansberg 
district of our northern neighbour, was the last Transvaal tribe to sur- 
rencler its independence. "The tribe’s terrain is the whole of the rugged 
mountain country between the Levnva and the Limpopo rivers/’ 

The Bawenda (we read) are probably only a part of a greater tribe whose 
<lwelUngs are looked for on the Congo, where, according to the oldest Portu- 
guese maps, a people of the same name is still living. As the Matebele 
.separated from King Chaka, and after their trek through the Transvaal settled 
io Rhodesia, so must the Bawenda have (during wars) migrated to the South. 

The Bawenda appear to be very much , like the natives of Natal and 
Zuliiland, except in a few minor points. Many of the apparent differ- 
ences are due to the closer contact our natives have had with the wliites, 
which have resulted in the elimination of many savage praetiees and 
even, perhaps, of some savage instincts. The en^iroinn nit generally of 
the Bawenda has been different, and this diffeimice has had its efe 
upon them. 

This is a book that we would like to dwell xipon. Tliere is so much 
in it of interest to the Natalian — ^to the student of native races as well 
as to the general reader — ^that we would like to examine the book in 
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detail, and see tlie points of resemblance and difference between these 
interesting Northern Transvaal natives and the Zulus and Natal Kafirs® 
This is a matter, however, which we must leave to the individual reader; 
and we can promise him much food for reflection in the course of liis 
perusal of Mr. Wessniann^s book. 

To Mr. Weinthal, the translator, a few words of praise are due. 
,Eis part in the production of this book leaves nothing to be desired. 
What Mr. Wessmann has written charmingly and with a charming 
sequence of ideas, in German, Mr. Weinthal has converted into a charm- 
ing contribution to South African literature — for, although Mr. Weinthal 
is not himself (so far as we are aware) a South African, his interest in 
this country is necessarily great as editor oi The African World. 

There are a considerable number of excellently reproduced photo- 
graphs, many of which are in themselves works of art ; and the book itself 
is a handy octavo volume of just over 150 pages. * It is a book we can 
honestly recominend, particularly to South African readers, but also to 
all students of ethnology and African folk-lore. The hook is being pub- 
lished in South i^frica by Messrs. J. C. Juta & Co. 


EAEMING EXPEEIENCE. 


Talks WITH Natal Farmers. By the Travelling 

Commissioner (Sydney Yorke Ford). First Series. Reprinted from 
the Farmers’ Day ” columns in ihe A^aial Witness , Pietermaritzburg; 

P. Davis & Sons. 1909. Price is. 6d, 

Progress in farming rests upon a two-fold foundation: luck and 
perience. He who depends solely upon the chances of good luck is doomed 
to early failure ; whilst it is he who bases his practice upon experience 
who makes substantial progress. Three-fourths of the mistakes in farming 
are due to want of experience. When we speak of ^'^experienee’^ we do not 
wish to be understood to mean pmonaZ experience — that is to say, ex- 
perience on the part of the farmer himself. "What we here mean by 
^‘experience’^ is all practical experience, whether it be one^s own or any- 
body else’s. To know how So-and-so, who is a farmer who has 
011 /^ does*this or that, what Somebody-else feeds his young ehicks, 
wdiat success another progressive man has had with his silo and what 
crops he used for it, how still another farmer irrigates his lucerne: this 
knowledge it is that helps on the struggling farmer, and especially the 
young farmer who is just starting for himself. Experienee is necessaiy 
for success in farming, but it does not matter very much whether it is 
your own individual experienee or somebody else\ so long as you know 
yEat to do under any given You must, that is to say, 

make other men’s experience your "own experience, for practical pm^poses. 
It is this idea which lies i at the base of the system of ^hntor viewing.’’' 
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The journalist actually yisits the fanners themselves^, learns their eX' 
periences and viewS;, and incorporates the j inf ormation he has so received 
in an article for his journal. This is a inuch-favoiLred system of pub- 
lishing the actual experiences of progressive farmers., and it is certainly 
about the best method there is. 

Wheii tlie Editor of the Natal conceived the idea of sending 

out a representative to interview leading fariners of the Coloiuy he per- 
formed a signal service on behalf of our fanners ; and the issue by Messrs, 
P. Davis & Sons of tlie first series of these ^finter views” in book forni is 
a matter for congratulation in view of the value ; of the interviews theiu- 
selves and the handy form for reference in wliicii they are thus pre- 
sented, Tlie}^ have now become a valuable farmer’s book wliicli should 
be in the liaiids oi:' e\eryone in tlie Colon}' wlio is ''on tlie land.” In theiiv 
issue ill book form they have derived additional ^•alue from the fact that 
they ore now classified according to districts: tve have interview's, for in- 
stunee, with farmers ‘Tn the Howick District,” ""hlround hlaritzluirg,” 
‘dtound about hiclimond,” /‘Towurds Greytown,” and ‘dleyond Grey- 
towrd — 53 ''interviews”'’ in all, divided into five districts. In tiiis Ava;v, 
a farmer living in any of these districts has only to turn to the '■inter- 
views” witli farmers ill his district to learn their experiences and practices 
in order to get some idea as to wliat has been found best hy leading 
farmers in his district ; and at the same time he can profit by the ex^ 
perience of farmers in other districts as ivell. 

These "Interviews” reveal many divergent practices in connection 
witli the various processes of the wattle-bark industry. The opinions 
expressed, both in this connection and with regard to such matters as 
the distance of planting of mealies, the introduction of cateh-erops, etc., 
ai’e often contradicting, but ive have on tlie other Iiand, in marked con- 
trast, "tlie almost unbroken paean of praise sent fortli by those wdio liaA'c 
■experimented, wi'tli the recently-introd need perennial fodder grassy Pas- 
pahm diJatatiimP as the interviewer (Mr. Sydney Yorke Eord) liimself 
Bsys in tlie introduetion to tlie liook, the equally higli terms in which 
lucerne is spoken ol’ by a few who have successfully cultivated it^ the 
favourable opinions expressed as to the value of ensilage. The farmers 
interviewed wdio have made a special stud}' of live stock communicate 
some valuable particulars regarding their experience of calving and lamb- 
ing seasons, of the treatment of. yarious stock diseases, and of the numer- 
ous other problems associated with this large subject. Many, also, de- 
scribe feeding and other farm devices worthy of iinitalion; others have 
something to say about agricultural implements and machines; and 
others ag^lin record their experiences of manuring and irrigation, of the 
irinumerahle pests with which the Fatal farmer has to contend, and a 
host of similar interesting subjects. } 

It is a book which will be found to contain a lot of useful matter 
md advice, and we recommend it to the perusal of Fatah farmers. 
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Among the Farmers, 

THE ASSOCIATIONS DUEING THE MONTH. 


DUEBAN AND COAST EOULTEY CLUB. 

The following report was submitted by the Secretary of the Durban 
and Coast Poultry Club at the annual general meeting held recently:' — 

I have much pleasure in submitting to you the eleventh annual 
report of the Durban and Coast Poultry Club. We were fortunate in 
inducing Mr. Wallis Short once again accept the presidency/ and i am 
certain l am voicing the sentiments of all the members of this Club when 
I say the strong position w^e find ourselves in to-day is due to his 
successful leadership. 

Annual Show 

It will be remembered at the last annual meeting the late President 
referred to the arrangement that had been made with the Durban and 
Coast Society of xVgri culture and Industry^ to again hold our sh.o\v in 
conjimetioii with tiieiur, and mentioned that instead of an extra gate being 
charged, as in the previous year — a system that w'as much resented by 
the public — an agreement had been made whereb}" the Agricultural 
Society would give us a lump sum in lieu of gate money. The aiTaiige" 
iiient was fully justified, for, apart from the financial results, the attend- 
ance of the public at the exhibiticn was quite iinprecedented, and at times 
the shed room proved totally inadequate for the inrush of visitors. Not- 
withstanding the prevailing depression, the prize fund was increased by 
liberal donations from members of the Club and outside friends, and to 
thein the best thanks of the Club are due. The arrangements for the 
show were all that could be desired, owing to the assiduous wmrk of 
Albert Drew and an efficient yard committee. The Cliih is also greatly 
indebted to Mr. J. F. Pearce for his untiring energy, and the great assist- 
ance he rendered, by the loan of a gang of his Natives gratis, whieli saved 
the Club considerable outlay. I would also like to tender my thanks to 
Mr. T. N. PiTce for his work in conneetion wdth the assistant secretarial 
duties of the show. Coming to the exhibits, there ywaa a slight falling off 
in the total number of entries, compared with the previous show, the 
decrease being in fancy pigeons and cage birds. Homeiy classes showe^^^ 

* an appreciable increase, while poultry was almost identical in Bumher 
wdth the 190? exhibition. This was niost gratifying, considetdng there 
were only three entries in poultry from outside the Colony, while at the 
previous show the entries in this sectionywere considerably augmented 
bv a large contingent from Kimberley and other een^ outside Natal. 
The falling off in cage birds was BO doubt clue to the unsuitable accommo- 
•dktion provided for this class of stock, and I think the incoming com- 
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uaittee will do well to take this matter into consideration when making: 
arrangements for the next annual show. The drop in fancy pigeons is 
to be regretted^ as these birds have always formed a most pleasant section 
of our exhibitions^ but owing to the climatic conditions it has been found 
that these birds do not do so well on the coast,. No doubt if Maritzburg 
and Howiek — where some of the finest stock in South Africa in fancy 
varieties are kept — could be induced to send ns larger entries for oiir 
next show, it would be an immense assistance^ and it is for this reason 
I would not recommend cutting down the classes to any great extent. 
On behalf of the Club I would also like to place on record the valuable 
services rendered by the judges, Messrs. E. A. Smart, E. Chapman, H. 
Clarkson, J. Large, H. Cope and Mh H. Eoyston, also the numerous 
stewards and snb-cominittees who assisted in the necessary arrangements. 
A feature of the show was the smoothness with which everything worked, 
which no doubt was due to the energetic committee and staE, and I am 
hlso pleased to report tliat with, tlie assistance of the hon. treasurer (Mi\ 
S. liTayne), who has always lent a willing hand to facilitate the wmrk 
of til is department), we were able to jiay out the prize money within a 
fortnight after the show. Before passing on I would like to express 
appreciation of the courteous manner in which the Club were treated by 
the Agricultural Society, who met ns in every possible way. 

Financial. 

The financial side of the Club for the past year or two has been a 
source of concern to the managoinent, but I am pleased to be able to 
report that we are once again on the right side, and the balance ^dieet 
which follows gives ample proof that the Club is in a very sound condition. 

We have been able during the past year to discharge all our liahilL 
rties, including an amoimt due to the Dickinson Charity Fund of £26 
16s. lOd., and other old payments such as engraving of trophies, -etc. 
This has been brought about principally by the success of the show, 
which, through the inauguration of the ne^v prize scheme, gave us a 
profit, and then, aided by an increased membership, we have gradually 
strengthened our position. It may be mentioned that the Club will be 
without Coverament grant this year. 

General. 

The membership at the end of 1908 stood at 81, and at the con- 
clusion of the Clnbhs 190^8 year 127 ; showing an increase of 46. 

Many new members have been proposed for the present year, and only 
two resimiations received, so we can eonfidentiy anticipate being even in 
a better position at the conclusion of 1909. 

The homing section of the Club has made considerable progress and 
is now working on a better footing. A special report will be presented 
by the secretary of this section. 

There is one other matter I would like to bring before this meeting. 
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and that is the necessity of the Club giving more tangible evidence of its 
existence in the interim between the annual exhibitions^ and 1 am certain 
if the committee take np the idea of having “one day’" shows for the 
niore popular breeds of poultry^ and an exhibition of, say, fancy pigeons 
and cage birds^ and another for homers, they will do mnch to stiimilate 
interest in fhese fancies and popularise the Club to a very marked 
extent. 

I cannot close this report without tendering mj thanks to the presi- 
dent, treasurer, and outgoing committee, also the chairman and conunittee 
of the homing section, all of whom have been tvilling to lend assistance 

v'lieiiever required. 

MID-ILLOYO. 

On the 17th April the Mid-Illovo Farmers’ Club lield its annual meeting 
in the Mid-Illovo Hall, but the Chairman’s report arrived too late for 
insertion in onr last issue. 

The following geiitlenieo were present: — Messrs. L. 0. Wingfield- 
Stratford, J.P. (chairman)^ B. B. Evans (vice- chairman), H. S. Power, 
J.P., J. H. McCnllough, J.P., Joseph Ballam^ W. A. MeCullough, E. A. 
Coekburn, W. Ballam, D. B. Evans, W. E. Antel, ]\L A. Cockburn, P. 
H. A^oolley, G. B. Evans, Jos. McCnllough (lion, treasurer), A. L. Wing- 
field, J. W, Y. Montgomery (iioii. secretary ) , and Eev. H. II. Hanhain 
(hon. chaplain). 

The Chairman delivered the following address 

Gentlemen,— 111 reviewing the work done in the past year, both by 
the club, and in the district, I wish in the first instance to draw youx' 
attention to the paucity of members, only 37 at the end of the year ; we are 
now adding to that number four new members, I regret to state that 
there are a good number of defaulters, which, I think, the Club siioiilcl 
take notice of. I wish to ask these members if they think it is lit to 
leave the burden and expense of the Club on those who consideT it a 
matter of honour, to pay np at once. , I may suggest fliat if everyone did 
so, it might be possible to reduce the subse rip tioii, especially if the Cliil) 
was more liberally supported. During the year there has been only one 
resignation^ but I regret to say, one loss by death, and that of a membei* 
hvho can ill be spared ; I allude to the late Mn SV E. Large, maiiager of 
the South African Plantations, He was one who took great interest in 
the welfare of the district, not in a negative iform, hut by his active sup- 
port. On the social side, too, he w'as also to the fore. He was a staunch 
member of the Club, and considered (as all should) that it was a neces- 
sity to the welfare of the district, that every farmer should join. To re- 
turn to the ])rosent membcrshiTp T ask, gentlemen, if yon do not think 
the xiximber disgracefifi in a go-a-head district, a district so progressive 
that they have claimed the right to support a railway. If farmers will 
only look at it from a proner standpoint, the}!^ will see the good the Oluh 
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has done in looking after their interests^ and surely it is only fair they 
should become meinbers and so help to increase the prosperity of the 
district^ which is well wortli supporting. I should also like to see our 
meetings better attended. We have held our usual monthly meetings 
reguhirhg but I am sorry to say that in tlie majority of eases tlie attend- 
ance has been very poor^ and once or twice not even a full (|uorimi. Be- 
sides the above there has been two public meetings under the auspices of 
the Club. At one of our monthly meetings a Mr. Chadwick attended and 
addressed us on the matter of growing beetroot for sugar. It was con- 
sidered too soon to put in a big acreage^ as transport would kill it^, but 
small plots might be put in to test the growth and percentage of sxigar 
in the beet grown here. At present the movers in the matter have 
abandoned the idea of starting a manufactory near Pietermaritzburg ; still 
the idea is worth keeping in niind^ for when we get our railway, if ])eei:- 
Toot could be grown in payable quantities both for farmer and maniil;a.c- 
tirrer, we might see another industry started in our midst. Tlie two 
■public meetings were held to consider the Draft Gonvention for the 
XTnioii of S'ontli Africa. At the first our senior M.L.A. addressed 
the me'eting; and at the second, Mr. Hyslop, M.L.A., one of the 
delegates to the Conference, and I am sure the club is grateful to both 
gentlemen for their most interesting speeches. Althougli this has more 
to do until pdlities than farming, if a false move was made, it .vorild 
seriously atTeet us as fanners, sO' I hope everyone will study the question 
closely, so that^ when the time comes for them to vote, they will give a 
right answer. Everyone will own. Union means strength. Isolation weak- 
ness, but are we buying Union at too great a price. Personally, I think 
not, especially if we can safeguard our province. 

Be our railway, we have got a step nearer the goal; the line lhas 
been surveyed and pegged out, and only tlie money is required to corn • 
meiiee operations. I hope this will be forthcorning and the line started. 
During the year, the Club sent two deputations to the Government. They 
were received very courteously, and informed, in the first instance, that 
a Bill was being brought in to enable the Government to build the rail- 
Avay at once. This Bill uuis, unfortunately, counted out. The second 
deputation was informed that this Bill would be reintroduced in the 
next regular Session. Witlr regard to the bridge over the Umlazi Elver, 
I hope that will soon be put in hand, to be ready before the next rainy 
season. Its erection has been delayed, as the Government wishetl to build 
the rail and road bridge together, for which they have a vote of £S,000. 
ISfow that our railway seems so close, we shonld give the Goyernmeut 
and Parliament every inducement to build the line, by an increase of 
energy in putting more acreage under cultivation, so as to make the rail- 
w^ay a success from the start, I am glad to record an increase this year 
-of one-fi/fth more land under eultivation in mealies alone; 700 acres have 
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been planted in wattles in Beaumont^, besides 2^000 acres in otlier parts 
of the district^ and more land is being broken up in the district for next 
year’s crops. This is encouraging^ but we must not stop tliere^ as the 
line will be able to carry the produce of every acre we can spare to eiii- 
tivate. You have now, through the help of the Government, a payable 
market in England for mealies, so I hope pride will prevent you from 
letting our railway sceptics boast, told you so/'' by its becoming 
another burden on the State by lack of energy. The land at any rate 
will not be to blame, as jmu have one of the finest districts in Natal. 
Slx weeks ago the rnealie crop promised to be a record one, but owing to 
excessive rains, top gimb, and the ^‘^Army Worm/’ it lias been consider- 
ably reduced. Notwithstanding this^ there will be an average of over 
sis muids an acre, and with the increase of acreage we should be able to 
export more than last 3 ^ear. The top gnib seems to be developing into 
s plague, and something ought to be done before it increases to such an 
extent as to endanger the ghowth of mealies. A resolution on this matter 
was sent to the Agricultural TJnion by our Club, and I hope the matter 
will be thoroughly sifted. I doivt tliink tlie ^‘'Army Worm” has done the 
mealies any harm; they are more destructive to lucerne and forage. We 
had them about 30 years ago, and they disappeared as suddenly as they 
^appeared, which I hope will be the case tliis time. 

The cut-worm was a great pest this year, fields having to be planted 
two or three times, owing to the havoc they played. If we harvested our 
mealies as the Americans do, by shocking, and, on removal of eroj>^ 
ploughing up the land at once, and again if necessary before the rains, we 
should then get rid of this scourge, or anyhow keep it under, and it might 
help to destroy top grub, I don’t think, on the whole, farmers will have 
much to complain of; thougli ^^Jolin Bull” must grumble at something; 
and I think this year it should not be at the crops, but the want of 
cheap transport. If only we could have got the railway built as far as 
this side of the Umlazi to Cleveland Hill, it would have helped ns con- 
siderably. As it is, owing to East Coast Fever having broken out in our 
quarantine area^ the roads have been closed to ox transport, and I am 
;afrai(i a good number of farmers will have to hire, and, being a* long 
d,istance from ^ may prove rather expensive work. Al- 

though the stoppage of ox transport is hampering us, it may txirn out a 
blessing ha disguise ; no doubt you will disagree with me, but I have 
always considered this mode of transport a danger to the Colony, for it 
has been the cause of most of our woes ; the grand source of spread^^^^ 
disease. If it could he permanently ■stopped^ we should get used to 
•miiles, and in time wonder how we did without them. Of course, one of 
the reasons is, the expense. You have to feed the mule, and don’t the 
•ox, but against that yon have quick despatch, and no fear of spreading 
''disease. An unfed mule is a feeble creature^ compared with the ox. If 
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oxen were fed and kept in good eoiidition_, I don’t think he would eon- 
tract disease so easily, but the trek oxen is generally overworked and 
iiiider-fed, and then in a fit state to catch any disease flying about, and so 
pa^s. it on to healthy ones; this is only the latv of Nature. Again, the ox 
is wanted on the farm, and if in course of time he was ousted, by the 
iiorse or mule it would niean the iinproveinent of the beast, by better 
stock being kept, and the fariner l^reeding for dairy and slaughter pur- 
poses, which are useless for the road, just as the trek ox is no good for 
slaughter. Another source of danger of infection, which is gradually 
being got rid of, is the open veld. E\'ery farmer should go in fo.i; 
fencing, not only to keep out disease', but to rid farmers of ticks. 
Dipping is absoliitety useless till ox transport is stopped and farms 
fe3.ieed. I do not mean you should not dip or dean cattle now, but there 
is no Iiope of getting rid of tlie pest till fencing is Linivei*snl ; it wu*ll even 
tlien take some years. Y.ua cannot expect well-bned cattle to live and 
ilirive till ticks are eradicated. ® 

I have alluded casually to Tick Fever, but I think very seriously 
about it, and I hope farmers, for their owui safety, will keep their cattle 
isolated, especially from Native lierds, and fence their farms ; herd boys 
are not to be trusted. I only hope in the near future some serum will ])e 
found to act as a preventative and so save the healthy stoelv left in the 
Colony. Your Advisory Boards are doing their best to keep back the 
disease, but they can do little unless they get your undivided support and 
Aoti take every precaution yourself. 

There is one industry I liave not yet mentioned. Although last, it is 
of great importance, and I hope will develop into a prosperous concern; 
I ailride to tobacco. We have proved we can gro^v first-ehiss tobacco for 
cigars and cheroots; it only now remains to be made a permanency. 
(Jigars and cheroots growui in the Beaumont postal distried' have got a 
good name in many ])arts of South. Africa. Jf tills industry develops, 
and a central factory l)e started, it will pay farmers to learn how to grow 
tolnieeo and cure it. They will find out that tohaeco pays better than 
uiealies. In closing, I beg to thank members of the Club for the support 
tliey liave given it in the past year, anri I wisli especially to tliank tlie lion, 
secretary and the assistant hon. secretary for the work tliey have done. 
I thank you again, gentlemen, for the honour you have done me in the 
past. 

Tlie accounts Jiaving been presented h}^ the hon, treasw’er, and 
audited and passed, the election of officers for the ensuing year then took 
place. Mr. If. S. Powmg^ J.P., w^as nnaniniously elected chairman, all 
otIuM’ officers being re-elected. Several members expressed gratitude and 
fliauks to the retiring ebairman, Mr. L. G. Wingdeld-Stratford, for the 
tasteful and courteous wwv in which he had carried out jlu? duties of tlie 
eliair during liis long term of office. 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondence is invited on topics of interest to farmers. Letters 
should l>e written on one side of the paper only; and wltile a nom-de-phirae 
may ic used, all letters must be accompanied by the name and address of 
writer. The Lditor is not respoiisihle for the opinions of his correspondents : 
the letters ivhich appear in these pages^ are published as the opinions of the 
respect ice writers, and their insert ion does not necessarily imply ed itorial 
concurrence with the views expressed. 


THE SHEEP DIP COFTHOYERSY. 


To THE Editor of the ‘TIgricultur^^l Journal/" 


Sir,— I n connection with the great sheep dip controvers,y, {h tention 
to which lias been called at various times in voiir pages, i he following 
letter from Mr. Moore, the w’ell-knowii wool expert at Huddersfield, will 
probably prove of great interest to farmers generally throughout ihe 
country, as it throws a great deal of new and interesting light upon a 
subject which has long agitated the farming commnnitv of South Afriep: 
— Yours, etc., 


Oape Town, 

12th May, 1909. 


PRICE & SOY. 


The following is the letter referred to in the foregoing 


Dear Sirs,— Many thanks for so kindly sending me the newspaper 
cuttings, Avhich I herewith return. ''flie agitation against the dip 
(sulphui* and soda) seems to l^e with you as it is here— iiianiifacdu:i*ed ancl 
forced by those interested in proinietaiy dips. When I was in S'oiith 
Africa I was one day approached by a gentleman who said ^Woii will be 
asked questions at to-dav's meeting about dips and will be sliown sheep 
dipped in the lime and sulphur solution. If you denounce it and find 
the wool injured by it, it will be made worth your while.^’ I reported tlw^ 
incideut at the time to the Hon. the Director of Agriculture. I have 
never either asked or received any fee from the Government or aiiyone 
else for any reports or reconimeiidations I have made or for any serviees 
1 have rendered. Gan the "‘^newspaper experts 'Y who liave WTitten against 
me say the same? I had not seen the letter in the Financier until von 
sent me the cutting from the Cape Times^ but the writer gives his whole 
ease awa,y at the outset in saying that he: could tell as soon as he saw the 
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ik'Cce.s that on account of their tenderness, brittleness and harshness tliej 
iiud been injured in dipping. Prom m^^ own observation, 1 defy any 
man living to teii from the appearance which fleeces have been dipped 
and wiiicli have not, provided always that a sufficient period of time 
lias elapsed l)etween dipping and shearing. If the writer in the Fiiui} icier 
had oidy a titlie of the knowledge of wool which he assumes^ he would 
know' tliat tiie faults lie detected in the fleeces can be put down to other 
cnuses and to nothing more likely than an impoverished condition of 
the animal as a result of scab. I should not be surprised to learn that 
this is the expert who found traces of injury in fleeces which had never 
been near the dip. 

Everything depends upon the time when the sheep are dipped, and 
I am of opinion that if this be done soon after shearing, say, not later 
tium three months after shearing, but tlie earlier the better, it will be 
iiiipossilile for anyone either chemically or any other way to diseo^'er any 
injury. On the contrary, if the scab is destroyed b}^ reason of tho 
dipping the gain is incalcnlable. 

The writer in the Financier makes inucli of tlie resolution of the 
Bradford Cliamber of Commerce against the soda and sulpliur dip, 
but lie does not sa}' tliat out of nearly 200 invitations issued to 
those interested to attend a special meeting, only about lialf-a-dozen 
thought the matter of sufficient importance to turn np, and amongst tliem 
I did not notice a single buyer of Cape w^ool. One of the few present 
wms the Managing Director of Messrs. Isaac Holden & Sons, the largest 
commission wool eonibers in the world, so I promptly sent hini 40 bales 
O.ILC. greasy wool, all of whicli had been dipped, and asked liini to 
take special notice in vscouring to vSee if. any difficulty pi'esented itsel P. 
He reported that it was impossible to detect any difference in that respect 
between the 40 bales and the 140 bales Australian with wliieh they were 
mixed. Since then the wool has gone tb rough eve:ry process of niaoiiiai;' 
ture and has been dyed, some of it into most delicate sbados, but tlie re- 
port at every stage has been ^^perfectly vsatisfactory.'’ One of tlie half- 
dozen present at the Bradford meeting, and he about the only one wdio 
handles South African wool, who supported ilie Financier eoiTespondeut 
wiien he moved the resolution of which he seems so proud, has now 
modified his opinion and does not see what injury can. possibly result if 
the sheep has from nine to eleven months’ exposure to sun and atmos- 
phere after dipping and before shearing. 

The agitation on this side is dying a natural death. Those really 
interested have satisfied themselves. want is the vvool .better 

grown, better got up and more of it. m wFat you lUe. ilitj say, 

: htif ,yet,rid A: 


T. H. M''00,rr., 
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COW b'UCKING HEE OWN MILK. 

To THE EhITOH OE THE ‘‘AuHICULTTJEAL JoHKHAL.'' 

— A\h have a cow here that sucks her own nnik. Can yoii^ or 
any reader of the Jour rial ^ give me a remedy to cure her of this bad 
habit? — Yoiirs^ ete.^ 

J. L. ALLKINB. 

Vernlam. 

[This can easily be prevented by using a headstall through the 
straps of which nails have been driven outwards. The cow will ihus be 
prevented from reaching her udder on account of hurting herself with 
the nails, and she will soon be cured of the habit. — Ed.] 


LUCEENE. 

To THE EdITOE OE THE ‘^AGEICULTUEAL JoUENAL,’^ 

ISiR, — Having read your magazine, and especially nrticle on pig- 
feeding, in Marcli nimibei’, if I may intrude on your generosity, I shall 
be glad if }tti can inform me re lucerne planting : 

(1) What is best time of season to plant; 

(2) What is the best way to sow; 

(3) Class of soil most suK^ 

(4) Is newly ploughed land ( virgin without aid of 
fertilisers? 

My farm is six miles off sea/ soil varies, some places light sandy> 
others loamy and sandy brown, and the heavy black soiL I have a few 
pigs, and would be glad to try a small patch of lucerne as a trial after 
reading your valuable magazine. 

I should have enclosed subscription for but cannot get in 

to-day to obtain postal order, but will post it first opportunity. 

Gan you give me Secretary's address of the Farmers' TJniou, as I 
wish also to become a member. 

I have 150 acres under mealies now, but planted very late, as I had 
to rely on the steam plough, w^Mch did not reach me till end of Decena* 
ber. As a consequence, T lost the season for cane and must do all I can 
to get in as much as possible this year. 

Hoping I am iK)t troubling you too mx seeking for information,— 
Yours,/etc., 

A, ,0.' HUNDLEY.' 

'Ghiselhurst, .Amatilailu,.. 

[Lueerne may be planted either in the spring or in the autumn; 
if you intend sowing this autiimn you should piit in your seed at once. 
See that your ground is well pulverised and in good tilth before sowing. 
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ill order to iiave a good seed-bed^ this being very essential for lucenu^ 
There are two methods of sowing — broadeasi and in driih, botli of o'. iiieli 
nietliods luivo their advocates. The advantages aie^ every diiiig con- 
sidered^ supposed to be equal;, but we think that you would do better to 
sow ill drills than broadcast;, for these reasons^ namely: that you wilt 
be better able to keep down weeds — for there are sure to be paiclies;, 
in tlie broadcasting method^ where tire seed lias failed to gerniinatiy and 
wiueh will be a constant source of trouble to you on account of tlie 
W'eeds- — and you will be better able to conserve the moisture in tlie soil 
by nmlcliing the surface after rain has fallen. If you broadcast you will 
recjiiire about 20 lbs. of seed to the acre; if yon sow in drills 15 lbs. will 
be sufficient. The drills should be about 21 inches apart. The seed 
sliOLild not be covered to a depth of more than half an inch;, else the 
young plants will be nnable to force tiieir way up to the surface. You 
might sow on the surface of tlie ginund wdthoat any covering to the seed 
at all. The writei; himself has obtained good results by this metliod of 
sowing. Only sow this way;, however, in good weather. Certainly \’irgin. 
soil will carry ineerne wxdl without the aid of any fertilisers; Imt make 
sure that there is no clay or shale near tiie surface, otherwise your lucerne 
may turn out a failure. Choose the deepest land you have, with a 
porous subsoil. Plough deeply and thoroughly. We hope to publish 
articles on lucerne-growing in the Journal shortly. — The secretary’s 
name and address of the Natal Agrieuliiiral Tniori is Mr. D. M. Eaclie, 
e.o Messrs. Buff, Eadie & Co., Timber Street, Maritzbiirg. This |Unioit, 
however, consists of affiliated district agricultural societies, farmers^ 
clubs/etc. What yon should do, if you wish, to become identined wifii 
the farmers^ association movement, is to join one of the Ziilnland associa- 
tions, such as the Exnpangeni and District Sugar Planters’ and Earmers’ 
Association (Secretary: Mr, F. Piccione, P.O., Empangeni), tlie Esbowc^ 
District Farmers’ Association (Secretary: Mr. T, Parkins, Eshowe), the 
Zululand Fanners’ Association (Secretary: Mr. R. H. McAlister, Mel- 
moth), or the Zululand (hast Farmers’ Association (Secretary: Mr. F, 
Brammage, Ginginhlovu). — Ed.] 


Never shout at a young horse wdiile training him. 


Marketing farm produce is almost as important as producing it. 
It frequently does not pay to be in too much of a hurry. 
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Gom! ant! Labour Returnm 


Return of Coal raised and Labour emploj’ed at the Natal Collieries for the month of April, 1909 : — 


COLLIERY, 

Average Labour Employed. | 

Output. 

Productive Work. 

Unprouuc- 
live Work."^ 

TotG, 

Above 

Ground. 

B, ovv 
Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Owl 

Natal Navigation 

379 

561 

. 

■940 

22 

962 

20,903 

10 

Elandslaagte . . 

322 

686 

1,008 

6 

1, 14 

16,008 

19 

Dundee Coal Co. 

oUO 

446 

746. 

— 

746 

13,024 

1 

Durban Navigation 

219 

497 

716 

— 

716 

11,741 

0 

South African . . 

ItlO 

282 

382 

59 

441 

10,929 

2 

St, George’s 

214 

412 

626 

11 

637 

10,793 

13 

N. tal Cambrian 

223 

354 

577 

12 

589 

9 285 

14 

Talana.. .. .. 

15G 

411 

567 

28 

595 

8,060 

1 

Newcastle .. 

86 

412 

498 



498 

6,193 

9 

Hlobane 

87 

216 

303 

29 

332 

5,133 

13 

-Glencoe (Natal) 

122 

156 

278 

42 

320 

4,705 

0 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . 

85 

202 

287 

18 

305 

4,364 

U 

Ramsay 

97 

195 

292 


292 

3,179 

15 

West Lennoxton 

53 

97 

150 

— 

150 

1,518 

l.> 

Baliengeicli 

37 

I u 

81 

SO 

111 

1,046 

13 

Hatting Spruit 

48 i 

1 ■ 53 

101 

38 

139 

958 

3 

Central 

30 

77 

IU7 

— 

1U7 

857 

6 

Zuliiland 

IS 

16 

34 



34 

248 

0 

Vrjhei t 

8 

8 

16 

— 

16 

50 

0 

Dundee Coal Co. (Burn- 
side) 

“ 

” 

— 

66 

66 

16 

0 








Totals . . 

2,584 

5,125 

7,709 

361 

8,070 

120,016 

5 

<Ooi responding month, 'OS 

2,302 

5,624 

7,926 

729 

8,655 

1.35,343 

13 



Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work. 

Total, 
April/ 1909. 

... 

:' ."Total/ 
April, 1908. 

/,, ', ^ , 

Above 

Ground. 

Below 

Ground. 

Total. 

Europtaiis .. .. 

200 

172 

372 

42 

, 414 ' 

402 

'Natives ' . . . . 

883 

3,338 

4,221 

225 

4,446 

,'''■4,981 

Indians .. 

1 

1,501 

1,615 

3,116 

94 

■ ■ ' '3,210 ' j 
'' ,' 1 

' ',■■ 3,272'.'' 


* Cost Charged to Capital Account. f February and March Returns. 1 March Return. 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Maritzburg, 7 th May, 1909 . Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port of Durban for the month of April, 1909 

/Tons. Cwi, 

■ Bunker Goal .. ... .. / ' , 50,814 ■; 9 

Coal Exported ■ ' 32,846. '■ '19 ■ 

Total 02,6t50 5 


GEO.,, MAYSTON,; 

“Customs House, Port Natal, rst May, 1909 . Collector of Customs. 
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meteorologiGal Returns, 


Meteorological Observatio?is taken at Govt, Stations for Month of April-, 1909. 


.^fATJONS. 

TEAlPEEATUKECIx Pauu. Dkgs.). 


RAINFALL (Ls 

Ixcii KS). 


1 

Means for Month, j 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

MoHLll. 

' 

No. of 
Days. 

tleav’straiii- 
fall m 1 daj . 

Total lor 
V ear ] roiu 
.July 1st. 
1908. 

Total for 
saiiiepcr’d 
frotn July 
iat, 1907. 

Masinmni 

Miniiniim 

Fall. 

Day. 

Ob.serv.inorv 

79-9 

63 0 

88*7 

54*6 

2*27 

13 

1*01 

5L!. 

33*. 7 

44*68 

dcanger 

S2-4 

01-4 

92 

02 

2*01 

9 

■91 

4th 

35*5.3 

45*70 

reruiain 

85 ‘1 

6I*U 

95 

49 

1*57 

8 

1*20 

4ih 

31*22 

41*77 

Greytowu 

78*1 

47-4 

88 

32 

1*99 

7 

1*29 

4th 

4u*v6 

40*89 

Newcastle 

80-1 

52*0 

88 

38 

1*37 

2 

rcu 

13th 

— 

41*46 

Micl-Iliovo 

78*4 

67*4 

9U 


2*28 

7 

•83 

5th 

37*63 

42*34 

Esteourt 

SO *9 

49*7 

88 

30 

*72 

8 

•32 

5 th 

i0*27 

28-77 

Ivraiit'/kloof .. 

SU'o 

60*4 

92 

50 

1*87 


1*25 

5th 

35*44 

— 

JXf,)po . . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2*91 

8 

1*67 

5th 

33*11 

— 

Imljizana 

80 ‘3 

60*0 


48 

1-56 

8 

•85 

5th 

35*71 

48*23 

Port Shei'Stoue 

85-1 

59 *3 

94 

35 

1*27 

4 

1 '('5 

5th 

35-95 

45*52 

Umziiito 

8 7*4 

57*4 

93 

55 

1 *77 

6 

*98 

4th 

38*34 

48 '67 

Eichmond 

79 -2 

53*5 

90 

38 

1*97 

6 

1 "25 

4 th 

48*63 

42*25 

Mariizbiirg 

8u'y 

53*7 

92 

37 

2*52 

9 

1-35 

4Lh 

3r39 

36'tiO 

Howick 

79 

49*3 

92 

31 

1*64 

7 

*78 

4 th 

37 *27 


L.idysmith 

84-4 

51*7 

92 

40 

•99 

4 

*75 

4 til 

— 

— 

Pmidee 

7S-3 

53*0 

89 - 

44 

•76 

2 

*05 

5 th 

38-45 

31*15 

Weenea Gaol , . 

87*7 

48*8 

95 

35 

•51 

5 

*30 

Ith 

31-01 

29*64 

Oaai erdown . . 

82 vl 

55*2 

95 

44 

1 *49 

5 

1 *10 

‘Ith 

25*92 

29*11 

Lidgetton 

79'9 

43*8 

90 

25 

'3’24 

8 

1*35 

4th 

40 ’43 


New Hanover .. 

82 '2 

52*9 

90 1 

35 

1*68 

8 

1*25 

4th 

37*94 

42*28 . 

Ivvautzkop 

85 M 

69*5 

91 

53 

1*29 

5 

•70 

4tli 

30 '76 

— 

Charlestown .. 

73*0 

43*2 

79 

29 

1*13 

1 

1*13 

5 th 

43*89 

30*39 

Nongoiii.i 

79 -U 

42*3 

89 

33 

1*55 

4 

•75 

5 th 

— 

— 

Utrecht 

79*4 

29-4 

85 

20 

1*48 

4 

1*20 

5th 

— 

— 

Vryh eid 

79*7 

52*3 

88 

45 

1*02 

4 

•42 

14 th 

— 

37*65 

Mtii iizini 

82*2 

62*3 

I 87 

50 

5*56 

5 

3*90 

4 th 

59-61 

52*54 

Hiabiaa 

«I*4 

60*9 

j 90 

55 

2 *08 

4 

1*U0 

5 th 

— 

32*53 

Meliioth 

79*0 

57*2 

! 90 

48 

1*35 

8 

•58 

5th 

27 91 

27*48 

Uboinbu 

80* 1 

59 ’tj 

i 89 

52 

•42 

3 

*25 

20th 

•11*00 

34*93 

Kqutii.. 

' .74*2 

49*0 

! 84 

37 

*98 

2 

*58 

21 St 

31:* 03 

, — 

Point 

— 

. — 

! 

— 

2*23 

7 

1*25 1 

1th 

ib*47 

54*97 

Umlwgaitwi li . . 

SI *5 

5.4 '8 


45 

, 1*59 

11 

*84. 1 

5th 

A_ 


Mahlabatini .. 

82*4 

40*4 

! 91 

39 

*48 

2' 

*38 

4ih 

31*27 

28*47 

timpangeni 

82*8 

60*5 

1 94 

50 

3*27 

7 _ 

2 *01 

4 th 

37*73 

44, *84 

Buhver " 



! , - 

) ■ . 

~ 

- 3*85 

1 3 

1*50 

hh 

55*10 

48*68 


Meteorological Obserifations taken at Private Stations for Month of April, zgocj. 


STATIONS., ■ ■ 

TEMPERATURE 
(Irs’ Fahk. Deos.) 


RAINFALL (Ln 

INCUKS). 


Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Heaviest ra.in- 
fidl in 1 dity. 

Fa.lL ' Day. 

Total for 
Year from 
1 st duly, 
1908. 

Total lor 
.same 
period 
from July 
1st, 1007. 

Adamshurst .. 


88 

35 

1*30 

IJ- 

0*4 

5 til 



Hilton., .. 


■87 . 

38 

1*71 

8 

0*9 1 

4th 

30*61 

' 37*20 

Botanical Gardens 



__ 

1*88 

8 

1*10 

4 h 

35*30 

38*17 

Ottawa ' , ... 


-w ■■ 

, — 

1*73 

8 

POO 

5th 

31*69 

42*26 

Moun ■ 'EdgecomV'e , . . 



■ — 

..... 

■ 

— 


— 

■ 

Cora bia .. .. 


■ — 


— 

— 

— . 


^ — 


Milkwood Kraal 


— , 

— 


, 


' — 1 „ 

, »_ 

' 

Blackbu n . . . , 




— 

■ ' — ^ 

' — 

— 

— ■ 




8 ac..harine 


, ■ 

— 





— 


Eq-ueefa 


92 

53 

1-49 

8 

1*03 

5th 

35*96 

47*77 ■ ■,,' 

Unazinto, Beneva .. 



■. — ■ 

1*35 

'■ 6 

0*93 

4th 

35*63 

,'62*61,' 

tJmMangeni .. .. 



1 . 

1*64 

6 

0 86 

4th 

, 


Harden Heights 



;■ ■, — ■ 

. . 

—-■■,, 

; — , 


— 


Eeity'ei'' 


— 

, . — ,., ■ 

1*63 

"7 ■ 

0*57 

4th 

30*32 

27*60 

Branxboluie . . 




'3 02 

10 

P46 

5t 1 

58*94 

66*00 

Gedara— Hill Station .. 

.. ’ * i 

80 

35 

1*95 

8 

1*00 

' h'h'', 



,, yiei Stvtion .. 


! ■ , ■ 84 ■ 

30 

1*76 

8 

1*00 

'4 th", 

■— 

32*41 

Winkel Spruit.. 


: ■ 8S ■ 


1*61 

■ .7: 

0*94 

4 th 

■ '33*60' 

,48*07 ■'■„ 

Weenea ' ■ 


i," ,E8‘5' - 

, 30 ■■6' 

0*33 

. : 2 ' . 

' '6*28 

4 th 

„ V ' 


Giant’s Castle .. 


i;. -/72-7 ' '. 

■ ■ 47*7 ■: 

1*50 

7 

0*64 

5 th 

46*44 

29*64 
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Return of Farms at [Present under Licence for 


Lungsickness and Scabm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. Disease. 

j Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P, Craw 

Ladysmith . . Scab 

P. Ni<‘)iols.4i 

Boundary Slopes 



J A. Good . . 

-V a> Iwana Hoek 



J. de Waal . . 

L( mhat d’s Kop 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Estcourt i ,, 

A. W. J. H.ttingh 

Kopiaagte 



j M. <ic H Hat ing , 

Anialaiuo 



J. C. Pogieter 

Potglet.rsdnft 



C. Blacker . . 

Lie ftiitein 

A. C. Williams 

Utrecht .. .. ,, 

H. A. Potgieter . . 

r'chuins Hoek 


1 . . 

C. 1 inmett . . 

P- litick 



H. P. tgieter 

Onvcnvaclit 



P. Labuschagne . . 

Witfulos 



N. Fourie . . 

1 angewacht 



G. T, van Rooyen . , 

Grout Vlei 

H. A"an Rooyen 

Batanango ,, 

Hengvvene . . 

Paardeplaat 



J. Doyer 

Hart’s Ivauip 



Sege . . 

Noni ariel 



Nqulube 

Paarde Graf 



M. Delport . . . , 

Babanango 


! ■»’ 

' konkone . . 

Paaide tiraf 


! 

Ngogwene . . 

Location 

L. Trenor 

Alfred . . . . i Lungcickness 

Siilwaiia 


' Scab 

Yalwayo 

Location 



Dumas 


1 Lungsickness 

Uyimbi 

Locat.on 



Miotshwa . . 

iMsingopaiisis Kraal 


■ 

M. Clothier . . 

81 excel 



K. M. Etheridge . . 

Selliurst 



John Ryan . . 

NorliUrg 



J. J. Oosthuis 

The Gorge 


■ ■■ }> 

J, H.Payn.. 

Burnside 


■ ■ ■ >t 

Bycla’s Kraal 

T, Fynn's Location 



R, Faun . . 

Blackwater 



F. Mmi 

Lot 1, Enquabeni 



E Mzizi .. 

Lot “ F,” Enquabeni 



J* T. Clothier 

VMiiteclifi 



J. J. Obsthuis 

H a’ding Town Lands 



bwenyas 

Blackwater 



G. Larkan .. .. 

Antioch' , ■' ' ■ . 


»< 

Injongaved .. .. 

Rydal Mount 



Mdingwas . , , . 

'Lot'.'3. 

1 

ft 

C. Knox .. . . 

Knoxwobd 



! Si»unm 

Lot 


i 

Ndhlanknnzie’s Kr’l 

Location 


,, 

Noganes .. 

Har ding Gate 


„ \ 

Mncanca’s Kratil . , 

Mount Pleasant 



Bodhlaginis. . 

No.' 'LLocatii^n . 


1 

Mqunansla . , . . 

Omega 



Spingaan . . . . 

Hawarden 


»> ! 

P. Uibrecht. . . . 

It.luku 


.> i 

Jabula and Sonjela 

Mount Pleasant 

J. Ralfe ... 1 

Lion’s River . . .Scab i 

! C. .J. King , , . . 

Lynedoeh 



C. Strapp . . . . 

Oat .ands 

j 

. ' ■ ' ■ ■» i 

W. Adams .. 

Atamshursfc 

C.„T. Vanghaii,, ■ , .. 

I’aulpielersburg .. „ j 

P. Allen .. 

Welverdiend 



J. M. van Rooyen . . 

Halberton 



Luca'^ van Rooyen 

'is ' 


Yt 

P van Rooyen . . 

Papkinvlei 


ft 

0. M. Webb 



Jan van Rooyen 

Halberton 


' ' ' ■ ' >t ' 

a. Dekker .. A. 

Paardefontein 



H. Stadler .. 


R. Wingfield Sbratf ord 

Newcastle . " 

G. Mavuga . . 

Koppie Allen 



G. VV. Thomas .. 

Lang’s Nek 



C. M. Krch. . 

C liris; ian 



G. Waal , . . . 



.V ■■■ ■ 

D. A. Drummond - . 

Bryon 

C.E. Walker .. 

Portion of Estcourt „ 

J. A. V. Lindsay . . 

Riverside 



F. H. Lindsay 

Rosemount 



Natives 

' ' 



Oates, W. E. 

Oatesdale 



Henderson, A. 

Malbrake Full 
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Rl^rUEN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 


Stock Inspector. 

Bistrict, 

Disease. 

OtV-NEK. j 

I'i'AiaT. 

O. Baniell 

V ryheid 

Scab 

M. Kiinzwana . . . 
W. E. Hein.. 

Vredehof 

Goedgeloof 




Mrs. Heynes 

A. de Lange 

J. Kruger 

E. Gunter . . 

Brakpan 



“ ■ 1 

:: 1 

P. Tredoux . . 

Ma’ qulu 

Mkelegana . - 
P. Swaats . . 

C. Krltzinger 

P. M. Bester 

A Steenkoinp 
Mzinzati 

Kuyeze 

Jantje 

Sguangene . . 

Velapi Zondi 

A. Zitu 

Midtsliwa . . 

Hardbet 'aid 

Bloemendal 

Vaalkrantz 

Leuwnek 

Briekwart 

Groenkop 

Mooiplaatf 

Trade 

Trade 

Bedrog 

Mooiplaats 

Vergelegen 

J. R. Cooper 

Nkaudhla & Nqiitu 


H. Liversage 

Nqudeni 

E. Tarty 

Western Um VO ti .. 


O'. R. 0. Hardman 
W. R. J. van Rooyeii 
D. a S. Nel . . 

L. d. van Rooyen . . 
H. Hausmeyer 

Wanstead 

Rustenbuvg- 

Hightield 

Diiefontein 

Onres 

K. Ripley .. 

Emfconjaneni 


Yena .. 

Maugenga - . 

Kelila 

Megw’edhla . . . . 

Govt, faiin, No. 149 
Mfuli Mission Statn, 
Crown Lands 
Morgenzeii 

-J. B’. van Rensliurg 

Xg 'tsh© . . 

,, 

H Libei truu . . 

Torliyewo'ide 


;; 

Miihlo 

P. B •• art 

J. Potgieter. . 

A. C. Helport 

J. Jacobicz • 
Hlekizane - 

Weltevreden 
Rietfontein 
Kendelage 
WoTulerfontein 
Zalflag oi 

Li^bon 




Mbumbo 

Getshu . . . . 

Fresgewacnt 

Briefontein 

J. Stewart 

Bergville 


Menu 

Kleinwaterfall 

E. W. Larkan 

XJmsinga . . 


Amos Kahlovu 

Nazareth 


1 

i 

■ ! 

1 ■■ ■’ i 

■ . ! 

M i 

Oyugulanaans 

Gogo .. .. .. 
Tabatul a . . . . 

J A. Clement 
.T. Westhuysen . . 

. Avon Mdodu 
Muhkwa 

G wambiila . . 
Mkeeenis .. 
Nyoideawye 

George 

Umsingi 

Somshoek 

Nazareth 

Porne:oy 

Grootvlei 

Semslock 

G ordon Memorial 
Mazabap 

Gordon Memori 1 

B.Mayne' 

B^iaalern Umvoiian i 

»» 

L. L. Nel . . 

Maresdal 

KrtinfcKkop 


J. A,. Nel, ... 

-f. Keyter . > 

J, T. Martens & ntvs 
Macaingani . . . . 

C. H. Have uann . , 

Welgegund 

Elandskop 

Broedershoek 

Loots Heek 
Sunnnerford, 

' E.' W. ' Bowles 

Ixopo . . 


Ngevana 

Ariimiel 



1 ” 

■I 

I ■■■ 

Bogi^au 

Geuisaiii 

Magewnia .. 
Nodwengw .. 

Ncopo . .. .. 

j Vuquza 

Piitaza 

Nduba 

Njunga 

Makafana , . 
Buindum 

Nqaye 

Umeiiyaua . . 
Maucansika.. 
Unvakatsbe, . 
Umbabaia .. 

Klepat 

Waverley 

Soul h Hills 
Waverley 

Kolston 

Waverlty 

Kolston 

Iprfsugval 




Kebe . . 

Location No. 6' 



Farms under Licence. 
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EETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (CmiiinuedK 


Stock Inspector. District, Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm, ■ 

E. W. Bowles .. Ixopo.. .. .. Scab ! 

Luzi 

Location 


Sabexa 

Springvale 

\\ j 

Janga 

Location No, 6 


G. Way 

Herdstone 


Njoyeta^ a .. 

Lot 29 


Thelwana . . 

L .t 55 


Samtombi . . 

Erne aid 

■ »7 . 

Gungatshi .. 

Location No. 3 

1 

G. Thomson . . 

'\’'alahalla 


G. H. Cooper 

Avetary 


D. E. Hardman 

Ellington 


vv. W. Watton 

Rocky Halton 


Turana 

Lot L.H. 


Mandemba .. 

Lot D.U. 


Tebeiiga 



B. E. Garland 

Springvale 


E W. Veley . 

Ay hdrpe 


L. Howes . . 

Morningtou 

A. H. Ball . . . . Weenen .... ,, 

•J. P. Lotter, . 

B^rg Vie t 


P. H. Van Rooyen 

Knffds Hoek 


W. O. Harding . . 

Melietuin 


W- M. .1. Lot^jer . . 

Waterfa'I 


L. C. Kinsman 

Mount Mo iah 


F. P. van Rooyen . . 

Doornkloof 


P. J. van Rooyen . . 

Middleburg 


G. .J. vd W- s'liuisien 

Winterhoek 


G J. V d Wes hnizeii 



Naude & Loiter . . 

Scottshoek 


; J. T. van Rooyen . . 

Belle Vue 


Mrs, Hair k Sons . . 

Oribi Vlakte 

F, Kruger (acting) . City, Umgeni . „ 

Umveli 

Zwaartkop Location 


Dria . . 



Samuel 

M 


Jantje . . . , 

. " rr 


Laduma . , 



L. Tavlor. . . . . 


A. J. Marshall, .. . Dundee.. .. .. 

A, C. Vermaak 

Sigtuma 


T. G. Verinaak 

Harrisdale 


J W. da Brnyn .. 

Rooifontein 


B. J. Badenhorst . . 

Kern enveldu 


L Badenhorst .. 

i, Kelvin ■' 


H. A. J. Davel . . 

Kliprng 


n T. Vermaak , , 

Kalderfontein 


H. P. Handley . . 

'.Giba; : . ' 


D. C. Uys . . . . 

.rParys '■■■ 

Ij. 0. C -iiieksh ink . . Ale.vsndra .. ” 

C. Stuart . . . . i 

Joliveb No. 3 

B, Klussner .. Cower UiiiKirnkulu Lungsickness 

Nyapu . . . . i 

Berbecfc .. 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. j Farm, I District. 

— — j- ' " : — — — ; i — — 

Pinda, Vete & Sobiioii . , i Strathsoon , Inipendhle 

■Natives . , ' ■. ,, ■ , . j. OHvefontein-' ■ , i , ' ■ .XTmvoti ' 

Natives ... .. ■ ' ...j ■■■■ Tivtworth . ■ ... I , Lion's River 

Noticcm 


OwiHG to the ineroasmg demands ■upou oiir space^ we haye arranged 
to publish quafterly instead of monthly as hitherto certain standing 
reierenee matter. This matter will consist of (1) Seale of Charges for 
Vaccines, etc., at the Government LaboratGry;^ List of East Coast 
Fever Advisory Committees; (3) Lk-t of Executives of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations; and (41 last of Publications issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In future readers will find this matter in the January, April, 
July and October issues of the Journal. 
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Pound MoHeesm 


Notification is contained in the Goverwneni Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
xeleased, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the i6th June. 

Mooi i?fwr-~Three brown Kafir sheep, tip off right ear, slit in left ear, no brands ; 
with three lambs, no marks or brands. 

Ashley^ Running on the farm “Eskdale,” Ixopo Division, on the ist May, and 

reported by Mr. A. R. Gold as being too wild to be driven to the Pound. Iron grey filly, 
about 14 hands, small star, small white patch on top of hip and one under flank, both on 
near side ; about three years old. 

On the 7TH July. 

Solferino^ Gourtoii. — Dark bay mare, star on forehead, near side hind foot white. Iron 
grey filly, white patches on face, ofi' side hind foot white, branded on near side hind leg, 
looks like D. 

Mount Hope, Besters. — Eighty-four mixed Kafir goats, various marks. 


AffHouHural and Other Shows, 1909m 


Dundee (Dundee Agricultural Society). —Show, roth and nth June, J. McKenzie. 
Box 105, Dundee, Secretary* 

GRey'TOWN (Umvoti Agricultural Society). — Date not fixed. W. IL Gibbs, Box 24, 
•Gteytown, Secretary. 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society). — Date not fixed. E. V. Bambrick, 
Box 90, Ladysmith, Secretary. 

New Germany (Durban County Farmers’ Association). — No separate show contem- 
plated ; but it is intended to join the Durban and Coast Society for the purpose of making 
complete exhibit of Durban products. 

Pietermaritzburg (Royal Agricultural Society). — Show, 17th, iSth and 19th June. 
Diiff, Eadie & Co., 

PIICTERMARITZBURG (Natal Poultry Club).— Show, ipth&iSth June. A, J. Peters, 
Box 197, Secretary. 

Umzinto (Alexandra Agricultural and Plorticiiltural Association).— Show, 8th July. 
•George Lamb, Box 68, Umzinto, 

Camperdown (Camperdown Agricultural Society).-— Show, 23rd July. Messrs. 
Walker & Biircheli, Camperdown, Secretaries. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry). — 7lh, Sth and 
.9th July. J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Durban, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Poultry Club).— Show, 14th, 15th and i6th July. H, M. 
Fletcher, 26, Castle Arcade, Durban, Secretary . 

PIarding (Alfred County Farmers’ Association and Agricultural Society).— Show, 
.23rd June. FI. C. Hi tchins, “' Hluku,” Harding, 

New Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association).— Show, 30th July. W. D. 
.Stewart, New Hanover, 

Byrne Farmers’ Association ; Eshowe District Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Road 
.Farmers’ Association ; Donnybrook Farmers’ Association ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association; 
Hatting Spruit Farmers’ Association ; Boston Farmers’ Association; Little Tugela Farmers’ 
Association; Umvoti Farmers’ Association; Highfiats Farmers’ Club ; Vryheid Agricultural 
.Society ; Garden Castle Farmers’ Association ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association ; 
.Seven Oaks Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Agricultural Society ; Slangrivier Boere 
"Vereeniging. ' 
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Government Cold Stores end Abettoirs. 


PIETEEMAEITZBUEG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


1 

Calves 
up to 
One 
\^ear 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 250 
head per month. 

For ma.ximutn 
number of 500 
head per month. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 

30olbs. 

weight. 

Under 
300 lbs, 
weight. 

Over 
360 lbs. 
weight. 



S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

''s. 

d. 

I. Receiving* ... ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

d 

6 

0 

3 : 

0 

3 

2, Killing and Cleaning 


2 

3 

3 

6 

'■2 

9 

^■' 3 : 

".3 ' 

2 


3 

0 

3. Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 

d 

3 

d 

6 

0 

3 ' 

0 

6 

4. Disinfectants 


0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 . 

i 

0 


0 

I 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 


2 

6 

6. Cleaning of Tripes ... 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 














or portion thereof ... 

per body 

I 

0 

2 

9 

2 

d 

2 

6 

I 

9 

'2 

6 

8. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 














or portion thereof ... 

per set 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Chilling and Freezing Beef— 














9. ist week or portion thereof 

per body 

■ 2. 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

,9"': 

10. 2nd „ „ „ 

?? 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 


3 

■■ 3 ';,, 

II, 3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof ... 

j j 

0 

8, ! 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 


'. 0 . 

■'3' 


Chilling and Freezing Offal— 














1 2. isf week or portion thereof 

per set 

1 


I 

6 

r 'I 

4 '" 

I 

■■4 : 

,i ' '■ 

■4 

i 


13 - 2nd ,,, „ „ 

: s> 

I 

0 : i 

;i' : 

3 


0 

'■ I 

0 

.'X; ' 

0 

I 

0 

14, 3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof 


d 

9 

1 

0 

d 

9 

\':0- 


0 

9,"" 

0 

9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

2 1 St December, 1908. 
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Fai*m Appreniitsea’' Bureau ^ 

TIST OF APPLICANTS. 


Thp: following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Fanners wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. I. Age i6. Has had 12 months’ experience on a stock iarm and 9 months’ ex- 
perience on an agricultural farm. Speaks Zulu and has a 
slight knowledge of Dutch. Is particularly anxious to get 
back on a farm. 


2. 


J! 3* 

a 4* 

o 5* 


.VpA; 7.' 
r? ' d''3* 

15- 

M 16. 


„ 17- 

5, iS. 

19- 

,, . 20 . 


A3* 



Age 15. 


Age 24. 
Age 18. 
Age 24. 
Age 17. 

Age 15. 
,, Age 20. 
Age r6. 
Age 19. 
Age 21. 

Age 20. 
Age 21. 
Age 17. 
AgeiS. 
Age 21. 
Age 19, 


Age 23. 

Age ' 18. 


lias had 18 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn. 

Speaks Zulu. 

Still at school. Speaks French fluently, and has a fair know- 
ledge of German and Dutch. Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 

Is keenly interested in farming. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn fanning. 

Natal born. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Has had some experience on a mixed farm at Besters. wSpeaks 
Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Dutch. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Speaks a little Dutch and Zulu. Is a good mechanic. 

Speaks Zulu and has a slight knowledge of Dutch. Has had two 
years’ experience as a farrier and a wagon builder. Is keenly 
interested in farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. 

Speaks Zulu. Was brought up in a farming district in Scotland, 


Lana and Affrtcu/turai Loan Fund, 


The Land and, Agricxiltiiral Loan Fund has now been established, and 
Board are prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mort- 
gage on fixed property. Applications must be made^ ^u^ special printed forms, 
which can be obtained, together with full particulars as to the conditions under 
which advances ate made, from the ofidce of the fund, Colonial Offices, Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agri- 
cultural Loan Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 



Employment Beeeatj. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agrieiilture lias received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 115.— -Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handg^^man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few’ months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116.^ — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117.— Englishman, 25, of good education, desires ap]>ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118.— Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimoniahs. 

.No. 110.— Dady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has' gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman ^ o the Koyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905) .^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

No. 120.— Colonial born, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, carpenter by 
trade, and has had four years’ experience of mixed farming in Natal, speaks Zulu and 
understands Dutch, desires to obtain employment on a farm (Northern District or the 
O.R. Colony preferred). 

No. 121.— Desires open air employment. Age 43 Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been si.x years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 — A young man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No- 123. — Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 yearsT experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to W'ork for a very small w^age or for their keep 
for a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some remunera- 
tion. Ca,o produce first class personal references. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Mari tzburg, who constantly 
•has good men at the Shelter who Would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfactk ^ to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any -^^rmer who may address him on the 
subject. 


A Iiealtby sow can be bred within a week after her pigs are weaned. 
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Division of AffHasitnre anti Forestry 

Noiioes. 


FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notilied that Farmeus and others can secure analytical deterniinatiops from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 


lowdng scale of fees, which is .subject to revision : — 

Scale 

1. 

Scale 

II. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs ; 

£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent ... 

■ 0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... 

I 

0 

0 

«5 

0 

Sou.s : Partial analvsis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility ... ... .. ... 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... ... ... ... ' 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

0 

Wa'I'er : Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vkoeiaivle I*roduce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, Ac. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

a 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, ; Complete ... ... ... 

0 

LS 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark AND Tea r Tannin ... 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of I to 3 principle 

constituents . ... ... ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

.Insecticides ; 

Qualitative analysis each con.stituenl 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 ' 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No, I is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

vScale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by l)o?m Jzde Farmers and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To cncotirage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees ai*e supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressiis, etc., aliotit 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants bi^s kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will ho 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not les.s than one pound 
wdll be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed ve.ssels or Bowers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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Division of Ageicultcrk and Foeestby Notices. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus alhti) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
Ss. 4cl. per hundred, on application. 


TENDERS FOR MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of 6,400 feet of mono-rails, with points, etc., and 
tour sugar cane trucks, from the Central Experiment Farm. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Director, Cedara, and should be submitted with the 
least possible delay. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara : — Horse Tooth, 
liickory King, Boone County, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for selected cockerels of the foUo\^ing k-reeds for immediate de- 
livery : — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ;^5, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for .Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for fiitnre delivery. 


DEVON BULLS. 


OlT-‘rs are invited for three young South Down bulls, by imported bull, “Star of the 
West.” Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communication.s relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.— -House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. r-Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests.— Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Sgeds.— Chief Affore.station Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestdek, etc. — B’arm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seed.s, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming, — Curator, Government Station, 
Weenen. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ , , ■ ■ 

P'ruit. — Orchard! St, Cedara. 

Accounting Busine.ss. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division .Ygriculture and Forestry, 
Cedara, , . 
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Diamond! Drilling, 

SoML of tlu‘ departmentul diamond diilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hiic' for boring for either mineials or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire ina> bo obtained fioni the undersigned. 

CI-IAJS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines, 


Brandis Alloiieni to Infected! Magisterial 

Divisions, 

Tlie following is a list of the biands wbicli have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — ^Durban County, D. 2; Alexaiidui County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugeda, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inarida, B. 2; Uinsinga, XL 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngoisbe, 11. 2; Paiilpietersburg, P. 2; Nougoma, G. 2; Mablabatinl, 
L. 2; Xdwedwc, K. 2; Weenen County, W. 2*, Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Esbowe, 
E, 2; Ladysmith, Tl, 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, Fast of Lino outside infected 
area, TL 3; Utrc^cht, 2. 2; Kiani/kop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F. ; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritr.burg City, 2 1^.; 
XJmiazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


SOUTH AFHICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of tborougbbred stock and to maintain the purity of bleeds, thus eniianciiig their 
^alue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Cape Colont . . . . A. A. Pkusse, p.O. Box 703, Ca])e 1'own. 

„ Transvaal .. .. F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 131, Pretoria. 

„ 03RANGE River Coloky . . E. J. MAClvrtLTAN, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFHIOAN STUD HOOK 


IS OBTAINABLL OV ■ 

T. MASlvEW MILLE'R, 

ADDBRLEY STREET, CAPETOWN. 

PRICeTTOs. 6d. 

A. A. PEESSB, 

SECRETAK'i^ South Avricah Stud Book Association, 
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"gtalaC JlgricttCluvaC gfottritaC. 


Seeding Gress Lends, 


tlie great progress made in recent years in the introdiietion of 
exotic grasses is a matter of great satisfaction^ ^ve cannot but think that 
our farmers are not making the most of the pastures 2Dut down, and Tery 
many of these pastures have not been sown in the best possible way. The 
season Just closed ]ias been such a good one that pastures should be at 
tlieir best. Yet^ wliile Just here and there one may find a really good 
sward, properly eartd for, in the great majority of cases very 
gi'ave faults ap2}ear, and many of the faults are well within the 
control of the farmer. The standard set up by the progressive 
farmer is to treble the carrying capacity of the veld, and^ con- 
sidering lanv poor our natural veld is for all but about three months 
of the year, this ideal standard should be quite possible of attainment. 
Wliere Faspalwm dilataium has been sown largely, the standard has al- 
ready been reached as far as quantity of food is concerned, although we 
lliink it remains to he seen whether Paspalum alone will jprove a well- 
balanced ration for all the year round. This proof must come from the 
midlands, where this grass will remain perennially green, for in tlie high 
veld there is of necessity a change of ration -when the Paspalum is 
killed by frost. Perhaps there may be the same doubt in some minds 
about Italian rye grass, or any other grass which is sown alone.^, 

Of the evident faults we observe on so many farms, two specially call 
for comment, partly because of their prevalence and partly because we 
are convinced that a little thought and care would remove them. 

The one object in view in sowing grasses is to provide green, sue- 
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floAii as a :i:()uiidatioii prhieipie. Yet on laany fatans reecntly we liave seeji 
iine staials of ^rass V)J' varicus kinds AA'hieli. were neai’ly woitiiless Ijecauso 
tiiey were iril! el: eld sted stalks and old. i^rowtli. We want to point outtliat 
it is just as iinportant tiiat a pastnia? sliould he pre])ared tor winter nsci 
as it is to grow ttie grass in tlie first place. Cattle wsili not iind the fresii 
.gi'een food \rliieli lies sonieA\diere out of: sight at the liase of an old ])laDt. 
Sheep Avill starve on such neglected pasture. 

Yowv during the first winter after solving t]ie:re is no difficnltv of 
tliis sort. All grow' til is young and luseions. It is flic second year that 
tiie ti’oifhie arises, ainl in after years if the grass sliouhl lie of a kind whichi 
stands l^aiger tlian two years, sneli as cocksfoot or Pth^pahun, or certain 
ndxtiiros. In the second and subsequent years every pasture slioiild ]:ie 
iiioAi 11 for liay not later than tlie end of Feliniary, and ttie aftorgrowt!i 
only used as tiie winter pasture. Fronp say, ndd-Fel)rna:r\^ n:ntil the 
frost sets in tliere is plenty of time for a good growth to set well^ ainl 
this after-growdlg or ‘^ffog'^ as it is called in some parts/ is ideal grazing 
for hotli sheep and cattle. There may he, hoAvever, some seasons so wet 
that it is impossilile to cure hay snceessf ally. In tliat case it would pay 
Aveii to have tlie pastures A\"ell grazed doum. until tlie same dates, and 
ilien to take of! the stock until there again he a solficionci' for winter use. 

We think our readers will easily see the, force of our remarks^ and 
that tlie application of the pri:neiples inAoived Avili not only result in a. 
better pastuio for the Avinter, hut give tliem i:Q a fair season a good staelc 
of elioice liay.« ^Chere is a donliling, not a reducti<,>n, of the ijiuiiitity avail- 
aide, and the donhled quantity is of much, better quality tor ail uses. 

Another \'e:ry general failing in pastures is in tlie quantity ot weeds 
and common veld grasses there. And wlie:re tlieso aixr pleittifitl oi^ also 
sees iuan\ hare |.)a.te lies. 'riie prevalence of tlie avccmIs aiiil iiiiligenriiiS 
, glasses, always of lucst vigorous growtly, lias a most: po]*iii<‘ious efixxd on 
tlie (udter gi'asses; and the barn areas, liesides ofreriug fi-ee play to 

evapDiaiion !>y sun heat, are a slieer waste of good, inaimred land. 

Tliei’o may he tAAm causes for this- — the sowing of the grass seed 

mi .foul land, or a poor stand of grass from the seed sown. Tlie first 

(-aiise is surely pure carelessness^, for to soaa'- fine grasses on foul land is 
to court fa il ii re. If this class of land is tlie only kind available it Avoiihl 
be far better to wait a season longeiy and have it tliOLx.a.-p cleaned Ivy 
a crop of Japanese millet or potatoes prcAnous to soAving tlie grass. The 
second mason is another bit of evidence of that :falsc economy *so fatal 
to good farmings the economy (?) in this case being in the quantity o.!; 
seed soAAUi pier acre. We will give a few reasons Avliy seed should lie used 
A^ry generously in our climate, and wc feel sure that the reasons Avill 
carry eoiiA'iction with them. 

The farmer cannot tell^ when sowing, whether he Avill get a spell of 

W'et or clrv AA^eather afterirsirrTffl 'rrr/,1- 1-*^ 
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cent. Ox the seed will germinate and make good plants^ and in this case 
a full and satisfactoiy stand results. But if^ on tlic*' other hand., lie 
should get a niontli^s comparatively diT wnather perhaps only 50 or GO 
per cent, of tlie seed will growg some of the seeds near the surface and on 
the surface not liaving sufficient moisture to promote germination. This 
eontingeiiey is of tar too common occurrence to need empliasising. It is 
better, tlien, to sow' plenty of seed as an insurance against dry W'catlier 
The stand wi.!! not he too thick in any case, and it may ]:)e regarded as 
toleinl)!}' certain tliat there is snffieient seed at just that depth, wiiere 
tiiere i.s still ejn.aigli ’noistare to proinote gerininatioii even it a dr}^ spell 
does set in to give a fair stand. 

The wiiole troulde in hiatal w'ith imported grasses arises from 
winter evaporation. This is pro])ably tlio eansc of the short life of 
grasses and clovers w'ldch are considered to ])e ot a fairly permanent 
nature in otlier (mntries. want to point (uit clearly tliat every 

single inch of ground unoeeiinied hy a plant means incieased evaiiora- 
tion. : and that, not only is tlie moistuTO di awm out of tliat ])artieuhir 
inclp but tlirougli that inch from the roots of all the plants in. Ilie 
iniinediate vieinity. flow" great a proportion of land is tlnis di’ied out 
beyond the actual bare area it would be impossilde to say , but certainly 
it is a large one. The point to be attained in laying down a field to grass 
is to have every square inch covered with herbage to prev'ent evapora- 
tion during the dry season — to have close, nompact swnird rather than 
a niiiltitude of single tufts between vvliieh sunlight vvill reaeli the roots. 
Tills can lie.st lie secured by a plentil'ul seeding. 

A .fine oat straw'., or a fine millet strawy, is acknowdedged to be far 
better feeding than one coarse and t.hiek. It is exactly the same vvitli 
grasses in tlie green .state. A mnltitiide of tender and snocideiit liladjs 
is far better fend more In.^cion.s, far more nutj’ition.'^, tiinn a iW 
tufts of coarse, strong blades. To secure a (Ine compai t gj‘owi,h wdiat 
bettor nietliod could one adopt than a generous seeding? ■ Ifven cocksfool:. 
so eomuiouly condenmed on aceoiud of hs coarseness, will form a good 
and compact tuilh if sowni thit'kly. Oiii* most exjierieneed lueerne- 
g'row'crs' are just llmling out the truth of this ]ii‘iiiciplc, and instead of 
,s:)wliig 15 lbs. of seed to are now^ sowing §5 ibs. Tliey say the 

eoiiBiimer wmnts a^ straw^ and with a lioavior seeding they 

can secure not only ^ also able to save all leafage w'liieh wms 

previously lost in tlie curing of the heavier straw from thin seedlings. 
The consumers of other kinds of pasture need Just the same tiling, in a 
sense: a finely grown and succulent grass; but this is impossible in a 
thin pasture. 

The more full your field is of the grass you wurnt to grow the less 
chance tliere is of the entry of pernicious weeds and grasses you do not 
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ci’()]i of Japanese millet is sown. There is no particular virtue in the 
millet, as millet, to this end: it is the thick and vigorous growth of the 
crop wiiieh keeps the weeds down: and so it is with a full crop of grass. 

While we wisli to emphasise that more seed should be sown^ for 
the leasojis given above, let no one think that we deprecate economy in 
seediijg. It is easy to go to the other extreme and }.)e wasteful. Tlio 
'W'liole of our contention may be summed up thus: It is better to sow too 
Tniieli tlian too littkr, in order to ensure a good stand — a stand which 
-will form a good compact turf — des]:>ite the prevalence of conditions which 
are antagonistic to the free growth of the seed and seedlings. We are 
qriite sure tlia.t a little more attention to the points mentioned will serve 
( oiisiderably to enlianee the \nlne botli of our teinporaiw^ and of oiir 
pejananent pastures. ; ; . 


If the cow is eonstipatedj it is usually better to treat her by a 
change of diet rather than with remedies. Flax seed meal or a liberal 
amount of oil meal 'will many times correct the trouble. If either of 
these faik then give a half-pint of Epsom salts in the soft feed, or a 
pint of raw linseed oil as a drench. 


The following appointments in the Veterinary Departinent have 
been made by His Excellency the Governor in Coimeil: — James Ealfe,< 
to be a stock inspector/ with effect frorn 1st April, 1909; E. J. B. 
Hosldng, to he stock inspector for that part of the Camperd own Divi- 
sion lying to- the west of the IJmlari Kiver, in addition to his present 
appoiiitmeiit; F. Kruger, to act as stock inspector for that poxdioii of 
tile Camperdown Division lying tO' the east of the Ilmlazi River/ in 
addition to his present acting appointment; A. Smith, to act as a>ssi6t- 
ant stock inspector for that portion of the Camperdown Division lying 
to the east of the ITmlazi River, in addition to his present acting ap- 
pointment; A. W. Smallie, to act temporarily, and during pleasure, as 
stock inspector for the Dundee Division, with' efeet from the 2nd 
Jane, 1909; and A. E. Praetorius, to act as assistant stock inspector 
for the Richmond Division, and for that portion of the Camperdown 
Division lying west of the Umlazi River, with 'A.TVt -j-Un + rt-P 
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The Maixe Crop in May. 


Wii liave this inoiith to report a slight change on the wrong side in the 
maize crop of the Colony since our last issue— a matter of about 20., 000 
iniiids. At the end of Aprils as we stated in our last issue., the average 
condition of the crop was 2-7; fiom the reports we have received on the 
cro]) at the end of May we find tliat the average condition was 2-64, 
dliis corresponds to a probable yield of a little over rnuids to the 
aere^ making a probable total crop of 750,000 muids. 

For the purposes of comparison we again set forth the average con- 
dition of the erop^ the 3 deld per acre that condition represents^ and the 
total crop promised therebjg at the end of each of the months^, Deeember, 
January., February, March and April, adding thereto the figures for 
May:— 


At End of— 

Condition. 

Yield per acre. 

Muids. 

Probable total 

Muids. 

December 

... .■■>* 7 ..;:. 

47 

780,000 

January 

... - ,, 3-1 , 

V 5-34 , 

886,000 

February 

3*0 

5 -i 6 

856,000 

March 

2-69 

4’63 

770,000 

April ... 

27 

4-65 

770,000 

May ... 

.. 2-64 

4’54 

750,000 


Using the figures 2, 3 and 4 to represent the conditions 
‘‘Fair/^ ^h4.verage^b and Above the Average/^ we have prepared the 
following cbmparative statement^ which will doubtless prove of interest 
to the reader^ as shewing the progress or otherwise the crop is making 
in each of the Magisteriai Divisions of tlie Colony- The con- 

dition represented by the figures 2-7 will servo as an example 
iii order to illustrate our method. The figure ^^2/^ it will be 
remembered^ represents the condition described as "Tair/"’ whilst 
represents 'T4verage’^ coMition. Thus 2-7 will represent an 
average condition of from “Fairfbto ^‘'Average/^ but a little nearer ^h\ver- 
age’^ than ^'Fair/^ This does not mean/ of course, that all the crops in 
that Division may be described as 2-7 in condition. In fact, it may 

easily be that not a single field is of such condition. The meaning is 

that, taking the crops as a whole^ their condition is something a little 
more than midway between ^Tair” and ^'"averager” 
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CONDITION OF CROP. 

f — A condition “ above the average " h represen ted by the figure ^ a verage 
hy the figure g ; ^fair'’ by the figure 2 ; and poor'' by the fgure / : 
i n ter mediate figures represent corresiponding conditions, ) 


Division, 

Dec. 

Condition of Crop at End of — 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. 

May. 

Lower Urnzimkulii 

2*7 

30 

2-7 

2'5 

2*5 

2*0 

Alexandra ... 

-*5 

4*0 

4*0 

30 

3*0 

2-0 

Umlazi 

3-0 

3*0 

3*0 

2*5 

2 '0 

2*5. . 

Inanda and Indwedwe .. 


4*0 

3*0 

2*0 

3*0 

3*0 

Lower Tug-ela and Mapumulo z'o 

4*0 

3*0 

2 0 

3*0 

2*0 

Impendhle ... 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

30 

2-0'' 

Alfred 

3*0 

4*0 

3*4 

4*0 

3*0 

4*0 

Ixopo 

2*4 

4*25 

3*5 

30 

' 2*75 

3*0 

RichniDiiJ ... 


3-0 

3*0 

2 '5 

2’0 

3*0 

Umgeni ... ... 

3*0 

3*5 

4*0 

3*2 

3*4 

3*5 

New Hanover ... 

20 

2*75 

2*4 

3*0 

3*0 

3*4 

Lion’s River 

3*0 

3*0 

2*5 

30 

3'o 

3*5,. , 

Umvoti 

3*7 

3*3 

3*2 

3*5 

, 3*4 

3*0 

Krantzkop ... , 

3*0 

2*0 

4*0 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

Underberg ... ... 

4*0 

3 

2*4 

2*5 

3*0 

3 0 

Polela ... 

3*0 

4*0 

4*0 

40 

4*0 

4*0 

BergvUle ... 

3*0 

2*7 

2’0 

2*4 

2-4 

2‘4 

Estcourt ... 

2*7 

2*9 

2*5 

3‘0 

27 

2’4 

Weenen 

3*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

Klip River ... 

2*8 

2 6 

2*75 

2*4 

2*0 

17 

U'msinga 

2*0 

2*5 

3*0 

2*5 

2*0 

3*0 

Dundee 

2*0 

1*7 

2*0 

2-0 

2*0 

20 

Newcastle ... 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

2*3 

2*3 

‘ ‘5 

Vryheid and Ngotshe ... 

2-5 

2*0 

3*0 

I *0 

rc) 

I'O 

Utrecht 


4*0 

3*0 

2-0 

3*0 

2*0 

Babanango ... 



— 

2*0 

I *0 

2'0 

E.slio\ve and Mtunzini ... 

3*0 

2*5 

3*0 

4*0 

2’0 

2*5 

Enitonjaneui 

2 *0 

3'4 

.. -3*4 

3*0 

3*0 

2*0 

The figures in this 

statement 

show 

how the 

crop 

lias been 

fariogj 


iiioiitli bj Jiionth, in the different Magisterial ‘Divisions. It iiuiy l)e ot 
interest also to eonipare the average condition in each of tlie geographical 
belts at the end of Fel)riiary, Maielg April and May^, which is (]< )iie in the 
followingstatement:— 

Gondition of Crop at end of— * 



February. 

March. April. 

Msiy. 

In the Coast Belt 

: ' ■■ 3‘5 ' ■ 

2*6 2*9 

■ 2*3 ^ ^ 

In the Midland Belt 

3*3 

3-1 3*0 

' '■ 5 * 2 , , 

In the Upland Belt 

... 2*6 

" 2*2 ' ^ ' 2*3 ■ ■ 

'■ 2*0 : ' , 

Last month we e 

alculated the surplus available for export this sea- 


boju o\nrs(ai and oveidand^^ as about 370^,000. That Galenlation was 
niade on the basis of a probable crop of 770,000 niuids. ¥1111 the crop 
reduced to 750,000 mil ids, the exportable snrpliiKS will probal)!}^ be some- 
where in the Yieinity of 350,000 muids. 
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Hmlf^YeaHy Volumes« 


Our readers will, we think, be pleased to hear that we have decided to 
issue the Jounial in future in half-yearly voliinies instead of annual 
voiunies as hitherto. The annual volumes, it must be admitted, are too 
bulky for easy handling, and d.o not last nearly as long if tliey are used 
fr6<|ueni]y ns vohnnes half their size would. The present issue accord • 
ingly brings to an end Yolume XII., and with our next number we will 
issue an index and title page in order to permit of the binding of the 
first six volumes of the year. The subscription, of course, remains as 
hitherto, namely, five shillings per annum post free in British South 
Africa.'" 

JaBiiowich Gotiottm 

The Commercial Agent for Natal in London (Mr. Francis Harrison) 
4ias obtained and. transmitted to the Department of Agriculture a copy 
oi' a report^ by an expert in the cotton trade, on a sample of cotton grown 
near East London. As this report will doubtless interest many of our 
readers, we reprodnee it herewith in full. The report says: have 

carefully examined the sample of cotton submitted by you, and, after 
having the same ginned, think its commercial value would be about 8d. 
pei lb. ill tliis country. The cotton is grown from Joanovitch seed and 
bas retaiiied. all its cbaraeteristics ; althougii the staple is not quite up 
to its full lengtli the coton is quite satisfactory and saleable. 

*'The ginniiig out-turn showed about one-third lint and two-tliirds 
{seed, wliich is aboutr the xisxial oiiitiirn, I think a muck niore satisfae- 
t(?ry outturn would be obtuine by growing ordinary stapled, cottons; 
the outlet for this sty is very great, as it is required for 

ordinary goods, but the finer growths are required for special goods 
wliich are sold at higher prices, consequently it is more difficult to* induce 
users of the finer cotton to experiment with a new growth, as the loss 
would be very large if the experiment was unsuccessful.''^ 
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Mmmlysis &f Weemem Ph&sphMeSm 

The following report has been made Mr. John G. liose, of tiie 
Government Analytical Laboratory^, Capetown., on the remits ot aiialysis 
of samples of hfatal phosphates submitted through the Hon. rriiii(3 
Minister of the Cape Coloiij^ by Mr. P. 1). Simiiioiis^, of Moot lM\’er:~ 
‘“Eeport on the analysis of a sample of Natal phosphates subinitted i)y 
the Honourable the Prime Minister by letter dated the '] tli instant, and 
referred for analysis, by endorsement thereon of even date, by the Under 
Secretary for Agriculture. The following are the analytical results: — 
Lime, 34-22 per cent.; total phosphoric oxide, 25*73 per cent. ; citrate 
poluble phosphoric oxide, 1*15 per cent.; water soluble phosphoric oxide, 
nil. The sample is an excellent phosphatic manure and is Avorth about 
£7 10s. per ton.” 

Fmmd Gongs^ess, 1B09, 

The highly successful Congress in connection with the suppressioji 
\of frauds in food, wdiich was inaugurated last year at Geneva, will, we 
imclerstand, be succeeded by a similar Congress to be held in Paris dur- 
ing October of the present year. The Congress is under the auspices ^)f 
the Society of the White Gross of Geneva, presided over by Mr. C. H. 
Wuille of tliat city, and it is contemplated that the forthcoming Congress 
will far exceed, in numbers present, those who attended at Geneva. At 
tlie forthcoming Congress at Paris, the principal object will l)e to defimi 
simh methods as will prevent the fraudulent adulteration of food, bui:. 
there will also be section devoted to chemical products, pharmaceutical 
preparations^ mineral waters and similar substances. The list of foods 
Moae, wiiieh w’ill be discussed, is an imposing one, and includes all the 
.various well-known products used in our domestic economy. There will 
be two priiieipal sections in connection with the Congress, namely, tlie 
Itechnical section and the industrial one, and it will be for the adherents 
to those two sections to define clearly what purity of the various siib- 
staixees discussed really means. It is obvious, also, that the comhiiiation 
of technical and scientific men along wdth actual producers is likely to 
lead to clear and practical definitions. 


The Congress wall be of a highly important character to every one 
connected with the food supply ; and it is anticipated that there will be 
a coBsidercible representation of British interests in connection witli the 
technology and science of the subject as well as in comieetion with agri- 
culture and manufaetures of food products. Those who intend to par- 
ticip.ate in the Congiess, either by the appointing of delegates or as 
iiidividiials, should communicate wdth Mr. Loudon M. Douglas, College 
ot Agriculture, Edinburgh. The General Secretary is Mr Eazy, 

42,;Biie'du Ehone/Geneva. ' 
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Mmize Gmmpetiimsum 

Some interesting competitions are being arranged for the Annual 
1910 Show of the Bloemfontein and 0 E.O. Agricultural Soeietjg and 
one of these in particular wiil^ we think, appeal to Natal fanners. This 
particular competition is for a prize of £20, which is to be given by De 
Beers Consolidated Mines,, Ltd., for the best exhibit of maize, to consist 
.of three muid bags of grain and one bag of ears of one variety, South 
African grown, on Lands.^-’ The hag of ears is to be representative 
of the crop from which the grain was threshed. A certificate must 
accompany each entry, signed in the presence of a Bield Cornet or J.B.;, 
stating that the exhibition has produced at least 200 bags of maize on 
dry lands during the season,* and that this particular exhibit w^as grown 
without irrigation. The entrance fee will be £1. There will probably 
be a number of our farmers who will be desirous of competing; and we 
would advise those interested to write to the Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. C. McQ. Johnston, whose address is 14, Board of Executors’ Build- 
ling, Bloemfontein. 


impoi*i^Uon af into th& Ti^BnsvBaL 

The following regulations for the importation of meat from Natal 
into the Transvaal have been promulgated in the Transvaal 6?^^ 

'Gazettes — (1) No person shall import from the Colony of Natal the 
hide, the head, the tail; the leg below the knee, or the hock of any cattle, 
neither shall be introduced any offal thereof unless such offal has been 
thoroughly cleaned and hung up in such a maimer that it can be 
readily examined; (2) No person shall import from the Colony of Natal 
any portion of any cattle unless the said portion is freed from all por- 
tions of hide and is properly covered and hung np in clean covered 
trucks in such a manner that it can be thoroughly and expeditiously 
inspected ; (3) Any person contravening these regulations shall be liable 
oil conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of pay- 
ment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months. ■' 'V'/A ' 


These regulations do not apply to meat impoided from oversea into 
Nafal from countries in which Bast Coast Be ver does not exist, nor to 
meat which has been inspected by an officer of the Veterinary Division 
of The Transvaal Department of Agriculture, previous to being trucked; 
provided that such meat comes forward in trucks distinctly marked 
^Toreign Meat” or ^^Meat inspected by the Transvaal Department of 
'^Agriculture,” and accompanied by a declaration as to the character of 
the consignment contained in each truck. 
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im Fi^uit Cu/tni^em 

Ini iinntioii has heen roi'eivoh tiii-oiigli, the Natal (tjniiiiereial Agent 
iix L(;iHh>!i that ot the most enterprising growers ot fruit in the 

soil til of' thighiiKl/'' who is ‘^tlioroughly up-to-date in every tiling relating 
to file euMiire and luarketing of rriiitA' desire>s to take one or two |)iipiis 
to instniet tliein in tlie proper lailtivatioig packing and grading ol: Iniit. 
'I'lie gentleman, in question lives in Kent^ and he is described as being 
tlioroiigldy in toiieli with all the big markets^ and ^diis conscientious^ 
method.s hat'e earned for his produce an enviable position in the trade. 
Besides tids, ho is a gentleman of education, and tliorouglily capable of 
imparting Iris wide knowledge of Ills profession to airymie desirous of a 
sound training in fruit faiming/’ We shall lie glad, to jilace any in- 
terested reader of ttie JonmaJ in eoinmunication with, the gentleiuan re- 
ferred to. Address enquiries to the Editor of this Journal. 


Amioihes* Nbw Fibre Mmchmem 

More and more frequently now do. we hear announcements of new 
and iinpia:)ved fibre niaeliinery being iplaced on the marked and the 
number of niacbines now which tlie fibre grower has to elioose from is 
quite a large one. In our last issue we referred to Maiiigard's Automatic 
Befibrating Macliine; tlie latest addition to the list is tlie '■'AVorld’s 
Decortieatoiv’' for decorticating and scutching — a maebine which, it is 
elainied, successfully treats aloe, sausevieria, pineapple, banana, IJiormkm 
tenax, Kiiil other fibres, whilst, it is said, satisfactory trials have been 
made witli tlie ramie and jute plants. 


In tlie words of the prospectus which we have before us, the ^AVorld' 
niachine lias been invented to overcome the points of failure in existing 
Bystenis. In its construction it is a combined crusbing and eoinJiing 
machine, and is bo simple in its action that anyone can attend to, and 
work it without previous knowledge of the business of decorticating. By 
this system, the leaves and stems have their fibres extracted in one opera- 
tion, and the combs are automatically and continuously cleaned during 
the time the machine is working. Up to the present time a beating 
action has been employed in nearly all the machines used for separating 
the fibrous parts of leaves and stems from tlie pulpy and woody matter 
in which they are embedded. In cariwing out this beating action, blades 
are emplo5xaI whicdi have to be set wxry accairately to work against a plate 
or cusliion, and owing to this great accuracy it is necessaiy to have a 
skilled wo.rkman to set and attend to the working of tlie maclhno in order 
to avoid waste, as should the blades be set too closely the fibre is clii|)ped 
and destro>'ed, wliile if the blades are not set' sufficiently fine the work of 
cleaning the filne is not properly done; furthermore, it is necessary to 
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lia\'e eoiisiderable power to driv'e the maeliines now on the market^ some 
r(:(|niriiig as nmcli as 60 horse-power. Witli the hand-power 

we learip ^hwo ordinary native labourers can produce upwards 
of 80 to 100 lbs. of clean fibre per day, whereas by the usual hand beat- 
iny a native can do only about 3 lbs. per day.'"’ idle inacliine is being 
put on the market by the Worldls Fibres Machinery Corporation, Ltd., 
l?i, Finsljury Circus, London, E.C. 


AVo liave received from Messrs. E. Mason & Son, the well-known firin 
of seedsineii, millers and grain mercdiants, of Maritzbnrg, a eopy of 
their newly-issued ‘“'klardeti and Farm Annuar^' of seeds for 1909-10. 
Tlie Annual is divided into six parts: ‘^'The Newest^' for vegetable gar- 
den, liower garden; and farm; gardeXi calendars in vegetables and flowers; 
oatalogue of vegetable seeds; catalogue of flower seeds; catalogue of farm 
seeds, and iniscellanecus (e./y., lists of climbing plants, Eucalypiif fruit 
irees, f'ertilisers, garden snndries, etc.) Tlie catalogues, are very coin- 
p!‘ehonsi\e ill all the classes, and some comparatively little-known pdants, 
btit plants tliat deserve to be known more widely, are nientionecl. Tire 
farnier, as avgU as the market gardener and flower gardener, will find 
tills catalogue of much value; and we have no doubt that Messrs. Mason 
and Son will bo pleased to send copies to farniers and others makiiig 
application. ; ■ ■ 


A OepaHment of Tropioof AgHou/turem 

A movement is on foot having for its object the establishrnent of an 
iiiiperial Department of Tropical zAgrieultnre ; and at tlie last animal 
iiieeting of tlie Associated Cliambers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom, lield early in March, a resolution was proposed by Mr. ' J. 0, 
At Id ns, of ()ldliam, and carried unanimously, strongly urging upon the 
iTOvernment the iinportance of establishing sucli an Imperial Depart- 
ment of Tropical Agriculture. 


Ill moving his resolution. Mid Oldham said that a large part of the 
B ritish Empire lay within the tropics and contained extensive tracts 
of the most fertile land in the world, whieli w^as largely unde- 
veloped. Tliese lands were capable of pinclueing immense quantities of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, which would bring prosperity to the in- 
liabitants, and thus by increasing their purehasing power, also benefit 
tiie lllotlier Country. The natives could be helped to grow more of the 
])rodncts tliey now cultivated, and also new ones suitable to the various 
cliiiiates camld he intioducedA But, in order that tliis might be done 
properly, and to avoid useless expenditure, a thorough knowledge of the 
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climatic conditions^ tlie rainfall, the quality of the soil, la]}oi]r supply, 
iind transport facilities, etc., were necessary. That could only be done 
ii’.atisfactorily b}^ a Govermnent Department. In India and Ceylon, and 
in parts of South Africa, much good was being done by the Agricultiira 
Depai'tinents, but there was nc relationship Ijetween those diiferent 
bodies, and there imist be some central authority if the best results Averr* 
in be obtained, so that the information and experience gathered migiit 
he available for the whole Empire. To ensure unity of purpose in the 
carrying on of such a department, it must he on an Imperial l^asis. From 
his connection AAuth the British Cotton-groAving Association, he kneu^ the 
great difflenlties AAdiich had to be contended AAith in the initial stages 
.from AA^ant of information as to the climate, soil, and also of teehnicaj. 
knowledge, and many mistakes AAmre made and money lost. The same 
^remark applies to many other prodiicts. The history of the British. 
fJotton-groAAdng Association and its results, proved what could be done in 
developing the Colonks, if proper methods Avere employed. It was only 
almiit seA^eii years since the idea of growing cotton within the Empire 
was started. Now it had been proved that cotton of every variety can 
be grown under the British flag, and the industry had been firmly estal)- 
lished. 

lYIiat had been done in cotion, Mr. Oldham continued, could surely 
be done in other commodities. Eubber, for instance, was being groAvn. 
ill many parts of the Empire, but much of it Avas of inferior quality 
OAving to lack of knoAvledge The natural resources of our Empire Avere 
tmormous, and, if only properly cleA'^eloped, AA^ould bring prosperity to all. 
In order thai. this might be brought about it Avould be necessary to have 
agricultural departments in all the Colonies, and a central department in 
London, where all the information and experience that have been collected 
will be gathered together, and experts will be able to advise, assist, and 
direct on all matters in connection with tropical agriculture. The work 
should be concentrated in one department whose sole object would be to 
deA^elop the agTieultuial resources of our tropical possessions, acting in 
conjunction Avitli departments in the Colonies, formed on lines siinikr 
to that in the West Indies. The cost of the central department would 
be borne by the Imperial Sovernment, and that of the branches prm* 
ripally by the Colonies themseNes. 


A Useful Sueking Cow^Muzzlem 

With reference to Mr, J, L. Alikins^ letter and our reply theinto m 
the last issue of the J ournal, regarding a cow sucking her OAvn milk, Ave 
haA^e received from Messrs. Malcomess & Co., Ltd., of Durban, a leaflet 
deseriptiA^e of Eiee^s Calf Weaner and Sucking Cow Muzzle, together 
with an illustration of this useful little device. This "^hveaner'^ pro- 
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\ exits calves and cows from sucking themselves or each other—liabits 
which are most injurious to the animal and costh' to the owner. The 
use of the ^hveaner'" offers no hindrance to either eating or drinkings it 
does the animal no injuiw, and we learn from the leaflet, has been 
thoroughly tested^ is used and endorsed by stock raisers in the United 
States and England^ and is oioproved by the Eoyal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. The iilust ration which we reproduce 
herewith shows how the weaner is used. 



Pi^ioes of 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture the Cornmercial 
Ageiit for Natal in London has obtaiiied some iisefiil info regard- 

ing the prices of fibres, and in particular the prices of the Fiircraea 
gigantia fibre. It appears that tlie prices of the Furcraea fibre fiuctuaies 
like that of sisal, in accordance with the Manila hemp market. The values 
of these three fibres w^ere very high at the end of 1905 and tJie heginning 
of 1 9 0{g \vlieiiA%ood fair’^ Mauritius hemp wms quoted at about £30 
per ton. The prices fell i*apidly during 1907, until in March, 1908, it 
v;as quoted at only £19 10s. per ton. Daring the first twelve months the 
pi'ice of this Furcraea fibre has been fairly constant, ^%ood fair’^ quality 
fl aetuating between £19 and £‘^1 10s. per ton. At the piTxsent tiihe tins 
qua! ity lias a value of about £20 per toir. It is not possible to foretell 
the futare course of the market, as it depend>s on the various factors 
wiiich usually affect the commercial Taliie or raw materials. 


A GrysiBlNsod^Fruit lndusirym 

^ Export Gazette of the 7th May 

makes an interesting suggestion w'hich merits the careful consideration 
of South x4.friean manufacturers producing canned fruit, jams, and 
cdher preserves. far,’’ the Gazette remarks, '^The manufacture of 

glac'c friiiis has never 1)een attempted on any large scale, those now 
on the South African market being almost entirely imported from 
.Prance and Germany. We are strongly of opinion that South Africa, 
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growing' so many varieties of suitable fruits^ might compete adva:n« 
tageeusij with these imported goods in the local, inarket, ami pr(>- 
babpy iiiariiifaetiire (a^rtain special lines in siihident (piaiititii^s to olln!* 
gneetssful competition with CoiitiiiGutal brands in oversea .markets,*’ 
Nothing; so far as we are aAvarey, has been done in this direetion, but, 
there seems little reason why an attempt slionld not be made to siilo 
Ject fruit to this glacage treatment for the local market and; perhatav 
later oii; for export. The remarks which we reproduce liere- 

witli will serve to indicate -what tlie establishment of siieli an indus- 
try 'would mean. It will he seen that the capital retpiired is small, the 
process is sitisplC; aiid the only materials which it would be noce-sai'y 
to import would be gineose and snlplmr. 


"it may be admitted at oiiee/’ ‘Says the ‘dhat the prs'iess 

of fruit glarmge is somewhat tedious^ hiit its eoinpensating advautago 
is the fact that it requires little capital to invest in the necessary phini 
lor the equipment of a factory. The principal utensils arc steam kettles 
and imn gnho. The fruit, which must be ; elected w'l on it is jiisl: ripe, 
is first treated AAdth sulpha whieli serves tlie triple purpose of ini*' 
proving its appearance, destroying microbes, and preparing it for the 
sugar syrup. , The next operation is boiling, after which the fruit is' 
placed ill earthenware jars containing -sugar syrup. This process of 
1)oiiing and syrupiiig is repeated six or eight times over a period of at 
least six weeks, during Avhieh the fruit absorbs the largest possihle 
quantity of syrup. Finally, the fruit is drained of its syrup, and tlien 
placed in a solution of pure coneentrated sugar, whieli is ])y a. simple 
operation turned -white. This coat dries rapidly when placed on grills 
end exposed to the air, and the fruit is then ready for boxing. 

*A.mong the principal fruits usually subjected to glacage on the 
Clontnient are apricots, gages, figs, and pears, all of wdiicli are growji 
to perfection in South Africa> wdiieh, in addition, produces several 
varieties peculiar to that park of the world, and of a sort that nil girt 
]‘Tove suitable for glace treatment. Many of these would doubtless 
suit European palates as well as bcdng a novelty, and this method of 
treating the delicious naartje should alone spell big linsiness for tliO'^e 
irho attempt it With regard to the syrup, sugar of good quality is 
necessary, and that produced in Natal would answer every purpose. A 
certain proportion of gineose is also used, for sugar alone would caus (3 
the fruit to candy, and, therefore, render it unsaleable. Glucose a-nd 
sulphur wmukl be practically the only raw materials which it would he 
found necessary to import. Here, then, is a suggested industry whicii 
dfere leasonahle prospects of profit for the outlay of the small capital 
Tcqulred, and one for which the materials are, wia 
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portaiu exeeptions^ ready to hand. With oi’dinary care in. the process 
of preparation^ and careful and tasteful packing after the ’French 
iiieriiorh there could hardly fail to he a local market for the prodii(;ts, 
and in ere seems to he no reason why many choice varieties of South 
Afrn-.m fruit siilpected to glacage treatment should not also lind popu- 
larity awaiting tliem in other parts of the Empire. Most of the crystal- 
lised fruit at present sold in Great Britain comes from the Continent 
and although it is not cheap there is always a hig demand for it, so 
that South African manufacturers can always rely on a market being 
found f<3r it, otlier things being equal.’’ 


EasI Coast Fevei* Re^ulatiomsm 

The miinber of new notices regarding East Coast Fever Avhieh 
have been issued since we went to press last month has been eiiiall. 
IVo of tliGse are of a general nature, and we will draw attention to 
iliese lirst. On tlie 21st May a notice was issued reinarlvine: that it 
had ecine to tlie knowledge of tire GovernmoDt tliat one tfiC Advisory 
Committees appointed under the East Coast Eever Acts had, for some 
time past, been in the habit of charging owners of cattle the sum of 
sixpence per head in respect of mowements of cattle, and tliat a charge 
of one shilling was being made by the Gommittee in question for eacli 
permit issued purporting to authorise removal of cattle taken over 
and removed by Government for under Act Nod 8 of 1007'; 

and notifying that no authority exists for inaking such edrarges, and 
that no permit is necessary in respect of cattle taken over by Govern- 
ment for slaiigliter, when their removal is effected by ordeiy or und^^e^^^^^ 
authority of the Government. ___ 

The second Notice referred to notifies that stock inspectors and 
other ollicers o,f the Yeterinary Department wlio are required to super- 
vise the removal of cattle for slaughter have been instiiicteb to refuse 
to take over for ixviii oval airy cattle which are not reasonably free from 
ticks, notwitlistanding that a permit for the removal of sueh cattle 
may have been granted by a duly authorised officer. Persons desiring 
to dispose of cattle for slaughter, and buyers of slaughter cattle, will, 
therefore, avoid inconvenience to themselves, and possible loss, if steps 
are taken to thoroiigbly clean the cattle to be removed before the 
arrival of the stock inspector or ether officer at the farm from which 
the cattle are to be taken. 

Ender Government Notice No. 266, the Minister of Agriculture 
lias declared that the farms ^T.P. 218,^^ 219/^ and, ^TiOt No. 1, 

Dronkvloib’ all in the Polela Division, the property of Native Paul 
Nxasana, shall, for the purpose of the East Coast Fever Acf, he deemed 
io be wliolly on the north of the Natal-Capo line of raliway; and under 
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(:rOYeriiuie.nt Notice No. 314 the zone marked off with flags in Alexam 
tira County along the Alexandra-Ixopo boundary, beiiweeu the ITnn 
toinaas and limzumbi Elvers, has been declared to l)e a zc^ne within 
the meaning of the East Coast Fever Act No. 32, 1903 (Seciion -1), 
and the rnovenient of cattle into and within that zone has been ]:)ro- 
liibited. 


The Position of Eost Coast Fever. 


LlSl’ OF OUTBEEAKS DFEIEO MAY AND JUNE. 


TnivCIiief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 21st May to 21st June : — 

-Dvonhu! Outbreak on farm ‘^Diunain/' east of inain line. 

rnidotl . Outljreaks on farms ‘^Painpeen Nek,” ‘^OMt. 

Helon,'” sub-division of ‘'WonderbooniN ‘‘Blacldieatli,” siil)-di vision of 
^‘^GreeiiwielN and ^‘^Alida,” and A. Hohr's portion of 'Aliddledrift.” 
rtreeht Distrki.^ — Outbreak on farm ‘’'Eersteriing.^’ 

Krantz'kop Distnct . — Outbreaks on farms ^'^Ilopetown/-’ “Ivrans- 
kloolC' ^bSpeckfonteinv” ‘‘’'‘Trtspruit,’'’ and ^bSolitude.’'’ 

Vmgenl Dlslrict, — Outbreaks on farms '’Malden/^ sul)-division of 
VStand-vastiglieid/'' Lot of Lot 3(.>, ‘'tlAuilkhrndvS,’’ ‘’^Otto’s Bluff,' ^ 
and among A. Anderson's cattle. New England. 

Ciig Division among cattle of Mr, Peattie on ^^Eaise- 

tboipe/’ an E. A, (:h)odwiI,l's cattle, 443, Biilwer Street. 

Lion'S' '■River District. — Outbreak among Natives’ cattle on ^^Tet- 
■'iwortliN, 

xYau? Hanover Outbreaks on farms ‘^dllenside,’’ ‘'Eland's 

Bpruit,'” ‘‘Vamel Hoek,” ‘AYateidallY^ a 36, York, 

Ckmperdoum D'isMcL— farms ^‘Eoseleigli,” sub- 

division of 'ffClip Spruit/’ ^‘Maxwell/’ -Larkshill/’ and ‘^Assegai Ivraal/’ 
Lropo Outbreaks oil farms '‘Eedington/’ ^‘Diamond/’ 

‘‘Greta/’ “G.A./’ and “M.C,” 

Estcourt District. — Outbreak on farm “Empangeni/’ 

“Bergville District. — Outbreaks on farms “Zuur Laager” and “Boscdi- 
Plan's Klip.” 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial 
Divisions: — The whole of the Province of Zululand, the whole of Vic- 
toria County, Umsinga, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango, and Paulpieters- 
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irrigation s Past, Present and Futurem 


By F, E. IvANTHACK^ Director of Irrigation, C/J. 


(-.1 pQ/per read before the Delegates to the lloberison Irrigation 
Congress, May, 1909,) 


'When I was asked to read a paper before the first Soiitli African Irriga- 
tion (Jongress., I felt that the subject matter of such a paper was in my 
ease obvious. My particular sphere of life is to develop irrigajioii. I. 
came to this country from India 2^- years ago with a perfectly open 
mind, Thougdi trained to Indian conditions, I have ahvays realised 
that, though the principles of the science of irrigation — be they iiydraulie 
or agricultural — are identical throughout the world, the application of 
these principles is dominated by a set of Iiighly complex local C'onditions. 
I attempted to take up the thread where my predecessor, Mr. (lordoji, 
left it, and for years I have been trying to take in the situation ; and, 
though I consider m,yself competent to express opinions now, I feel that 
I shall be continually learning something new about my profession as 
long as I continue to work at it. The function of a Cknigress, such as 
tliis, is to promote irrigation development in its practical and scientific 
aspects, and I feel, therefore, that I cannot do better than give you my 
views on ilie peculiar difficulties with which irrigation development has 
to contend in this country, the possible scope for such development, and 
the main lines on which it should advance. 

The First Act. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

111 1877, the first Act of Parliament was passed that made pro- 
vision for promoting the irrigation of lands in this Colony, and for the 
preservation and improvement of the supply and storage of water for 
irrigation purposes ; and provided for the advance of public m.oney for 
the execution of such works. This Act also laid the foundations for co- 
operative irrigation enterprise by creating the macliinery necessary for 
the formation of irrigation districts and hoards, endowing these bodies 
with power to raise loans by public tender, to be secured by debentures 
issued by the Board or by petitioning Government for loans out of funds- 
provided by Parliament, such loans being a first charge upon the rate- 
levied by the Board upon land, or other security. This Act was amended 
several times, chiefly with regard to rates of interest charged and security 
required, and was finally superseded by , the present Irrigation Act of 
1900, which brought all the legislation affecting irrigation matters into 
one consolidated legal instrument. While such legislation has under- 
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gone steady improvenieiitj it appears to have iiad but little etleet iii 
stiniiilating development^ which is due more to faulty admiiiistratioii ui' 
the various xV.ets than to the tlets themselves. 

Viewed with Indieeerence. 

Though many people have seen clearly enoiigli the de- 

sirability of extending irrigation^ and the Government in a 
litfiil way has been, engaged on reconnoissanee work, on which 
reports have been published since 1860^ if not earlier, yet 
Ibis means of agricultural development was discredited or viewed 
with indifference by the majority of fanners residing in the Colony. Up 
to the close of the nineteenth centuryg agriculture, except on the most 
primitive lines, and on the most insignificant areas, had scarcely been 
attempted, save in tlie extreme south-western corner of the Cape Colony. 
This vast country has, from the beginning, been a pastoral country, is 
so still, and in the main must remain so. Two fiindainental causes have 
'Checked development of the land in the past— the vast areas at the dis- 
posal of a comparatively few people, and the discovery of mineral wealtli. 
'jSJot only the want of development of the land, but its alarming de- 
terioration, and the deterioration also of a vast number of our fellow- 
colonists, who are annually swelling the ranks of the poor white class, is 
^liie to the demoralising effect of too easy a life on farms boimded by 
liigh points on the sky-line, aggravated by the curse of black laboui*. 
'The voortrekkers worked hard, but their descendants were content 
live at the expense of JSTature. At first, when tlie families on eacli farm 
w^ere few, the natural yield of the veld was sufficient; but with the fixing 
•of the population and its rapid increase the natural capital lias been 
more and more drawn upon, till many farms are now reduced to a state 
•of poverty that makes it hard to picture their comparative prosperity 
two generations ago. The conditions of early settlement have thus 
tended to narrow the mind of the pastoral farmer. Completely cut off 
from all influences of civilisation, the ever-increasing struggle .to make 
■a living out of the rapidly deteriorating veld, and complete absence of 
iV.cil iti.es for education, have produced a class of people whose fatalistic 
ideas, prejadice'g abliorrence of Iiard laboim and of progress, are uniii- 
telligilile to peonle wlio have not studied their conditions of life diiring 
the past few generations. Under these conditions mere ‘^kmabling” 
legislation and i:he investigation of seheT.ies, generally insufficiently con- 
sidered from an agrieultural, social, and economic ])oinfc of view, IvAxe 
not l>con likely to bring about rapid development. A spirit of slothful- 
ness was over tlie people, and the object in life was more to exist than to 
live. Such existence, that is to say the satisfying of the ])urcly animal 
■cravings and necessities of life, is easier to maintain in South Ahivn 
than in almost any other country, and consequently the incentive to 
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labour is at a ininimuin. When survey parties are engaged in studying 
the irrigation possibilities of backward districts, the work is viewed by 
many vutli undisguised hostility, by others with indifference or >vitli 
ridicule. Any excuse is good enough to bring up against a selienie. We 
liaA^e been told that God made the rivers so that the water should run in 
tiiein, and hence it should not be taken out by artificial means, and also 
many other quaint objections of a similar nature. Such people who hold 
that artificial irrigation by leading out water from a river is sinful would 
do well to read Chapter II., verse 10, of tlie Book of Genesis, which 
clearly shows that the Garden of Eden Avas irrigated from a river by 
design of the Almighty. 

Evils to be Mastered. 

The very worst evils wliieli the apostle of progressive farming has to 
fight against are the abhorrence of hard work, and the utter want of 
ambition bred from tlie most primitive standard of living. "'T cannot 
fcat more tlian tliree times daily, and why, therefore, produce more than 
I require for my daily wants’’ is an argument Ijrought up constantly. 
I\o follower of the Prophet is a greater fatalist tlian are a great number 
of back veld fanners in this country. The veld is good, and liocks and 
lierds and perhaps ostriches increase and multiply greatly. Tiie lean 
years folioAV the fat ones, and great numbers are starved to death. The 
only attempt to save stock is to trek aimlessly about the country for 
patches of veld, said to have received a shower of rain. The country is 
ruined by constanf tramping, and the stock are walked to death. Still 
when the droiigbt is over lie has ^’■et a goodly nuinbei' of animals left, 
which, given fair years, will increase and multiply. Why work? Why 
irrigate? God sends 1 be rain and makes the veld sweet. He also sends 
locusts, diseases, and drought to humble xis. Taken as a whole, I bave 
never niet with, nor lieard of, any white race who have less airibitioii 
to iniproA’c their material conditions for the benefit of themselves or 
future generations than the average backveld pastoral farmer of South 
Af I’ica. As I have said earlier in this address, those characteristics are 
due to pecailiar chreiinistanc'^^ and to judge this type of man hardly on 
account of those iinfortunate p<mihhrrities is veiy and shows a 

complete ignorance of local conditions in the past. It does not follow, 
however, that these pcmiiliarities/aTe not great evils wlxieli must he over- 
come, cost what it may, and this goal can only be reached through the 
medium of a praciical and thorough svR^tem of education. Education is 
beginning to work wonders in this respect, but it takes more than one 
generation to revolutionise a complete set of social conditions. 

The Spirit oe Speculation". 

Tlie second fundamental cause is of more recent origin, but has had 
an exceedingly damaging effect upon the people and on the development 
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of agriculture^ vu., tlie spirit of speculation engendered by iiiiiiiiig and 
oilier booms and other evils. The demoralising effect of those booms 
lias lefi‘ a deep impression on Soutli African character. Even now, hall, 
this eoLiiitry is overrun witli optioii-h.iinters_, and hundreds, and perha])s 
tlioii sands, of iandoAvners are living in a fool’s paradise, waiting for a 
.fortune to fall into tJieir laps. For, tliongli many will not do a day’s 
w'ork to make moiie}^, they are quite willing to accept a large niiearned 
iiierement. A volume might be written on. the demoralising effects also 
of transport riding to the great mining centres, which in the past 
claimed thousands of recruits. The speculation fever has spread to land 
transactions, and the average owner looks upon an irrigation possddlity 
in iiiiicli the same light as he Avould on indications of minerals on his 
pi‘0[)e!*ty, he., something to gamble Avitli, whereas he sliould exploit such 
possibilities himself. FToav, I am afraid I haA^e devoted a great deal of 
time to social matters, but Avhen dealing Avitli the great agricnltural de- 
velopment of this country, the social and mental pecularities of the 
people inust he carefully studied and taken into account, unless we in- 
tend to iiiake a hopekss mess of things. The wmnld-be refoiiner here is 
for ever pointing to the great things being done in America. I will deal 
presently with some very practical differences in favour of that country. 
But, apart from them, the average fanner in the Western States has all 
the eliaracteristies which make for rapid progress, and Avhich are utterly 
lacking in the majority of Afrikanders. Oiir whole line of development 
must be made to fit in with South African peculiarities — be they personal, 
as deseribed above, physical, climatic, or economic. We must evolve onr 
own line of development, and not point too much to countries totally 
different in all the respects first mentioned. 

The Pkesekt Stage. 

The new era in agricultural development is based upon intellectual 
enligiiteTnnent, stimulated by certain very profitable farming industries, 
and fostered by suitable legislation, and this brings ns to the present 
stage of de-Amlopment. The Colony is, however, still in the kinde.rgarteii 
stage, and an immense amount of Avork remains to be done before the 
steady deterioration, Avhich has been in progress for some generations, is 
clieeked and the true development of the country in general commences. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that a handful of progressive 
ostricli farmers making great fortunes for themselves does not constitute 
development. Hot until the rank and file of the farming coinmumty 
have learned to Avork and hoAv to reclaim their deteriorating farms, how 
to make the most of all the possibilities of the farms, and to carefully 
husband all their resources, and finally, the secret of honest and sound 
co-o].)eration — not till then can be boast about agricultural development. 
A beginning has now been made, tbanks chief].y to the feather industry ; 
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but^ tlioiigil we have every reason to be tliankfnl to tins cause., it iimst 
not be allowed to act as the sole stiimihis to irrigation enterprise. The 
a*eeent enormous growth ol this industry is producing a set of economic 
conditions which in tlie near future is likely to have a very bad effect 
upon normal agricultural development in this Colony, and those con- 
ditions will he alluded to later on. 

Three REQUlREMENTrS. 

Three things are required to endow all the good intentions with 

life. 

Firsily^ a vigorous edueational campaign to promote the general 
moral and .mtpllectual advance of the people; to show them the value 
and necessity of agricultural development^ and the methods for effect- 
iug this development. 

Secondly, systematic reconnaissance of the country with a view 
to ascertaining its irrigation possibilities, large and small. 

Thirdly, the establishment of a profitahle industry for which irri- 
gation is necessary, and which would act as a stimulus. 

The first of these requirements is being supplied by our present 
excellent system of universal education, which, despite the great diffi- 
culties, is producing great results. 

For the second of the two requirements the foundations were laid 
a few years ago, and the Irrigation Act of 1906, together with the 
gulation for administering this Act, ■which were approved by Parlia- 
ment in 1908, have supplied the working machinery for a vigorous 
irrigation propaganda. The Act has, itnfortunately, not been capable 
of supplying the funds necessary to carry such a forward policy into 
effect. 

Tjie third requirement, or stimulus, has been provided by the 
ostrich feather industry, -without which irrigation development would, 
I am afraid, have made very little progress in South Africa. This pro- 
iitable industry has alone been responsible for the popularising of 
lucerne cultivation, and to a very great extent is still the determining 
factor in iiTigation ente^ 

Pre'seot Enterpetse, 

At present irrigation enterprise is largely conffiied to the Breede 
^^alley in the South-West and to the great river v^^^ in the Mid- 
lands— -that is, to the great Fish and Suiiday^s Eivers and their tribu- 
laries. In the Sonth-West the country has been settled for so long a 
period that farms are of moderate: size, but in the newer Eastern Pro- 
vince farms are very large. As the: amount of irrigation which one in- 
dividual can develop and work is ^strictly limited, in most cases the 
proportion of irrigated land to the area of tlie farms is much smaller 
in the Midlands than here in this portion of the Breed e Yalley. During 
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ilie A'ear 1908 loan applications were received for £401)00, whieli re- 
])reseiits about 10J)00 acres of irrigation. One hnndred and thirty-six 
applications for advice were received^ which represent^, at the ontsidej, 
another 10,000 acres, and over and above this development is proceed- 
ing independently of Government money and advieic 1 .shoidd say 
that during the year irrigation schemes were taken in hand with an 
ultiniate capacity of some 30,000 to 40,000 acres. Considering that 
these schemes are mostly isolated, and will in many cases form nuclei 
for furtlier development, and that we have passed through a time of 
sc^■ere drought and very severe financdal stress, 1 think on tlie whole 
\\m inust Ije satished with the progress, comparatively small thoiigli 

Ultimate Possibilities. 

We hear it Gontmiially said nowadays that the salvation of this 
country lies in irrigation, and, as an irrigation entluisiast, I heartily 
concur with this statement. The average Sonth African is, however, 
hopelessly at sea regarding our nltiraate possibilities in this respect. 
These possibilities are determined by three main factors. 

Firstly, the amount of rain falling over such parts of the country 
whieli serve as catelnnents to irrigable tracts requiring irrigation. 

Secondly, the ‘*hnn-olf,^^ which can be made immediate use of or 
conserved for future use, and, 

Thirdly, the area fit for irrigation. 

It will be seen that the first and -second conditions are qualified, 
y4s regards the rainfall, there is a great danger of generalising from 
the mean animal rainfall of ilie Colony. Taking the period 1885-1894, 
wliieh is the only one that has been earefiiliy analysed, we find that 
ilie mean rainfall for the whole country, excduding the Molopo drain- 
age area, is about 15 inches per annum, and if we assume a 5 per cent, 
run-off from the 276,000 square /niles niaking up this area, we obtain 
an available water supply of -some eleven million acre feet per annum 
or sufficient, say, for three million acres of irrigation. Now, I do not 
think this generalisation xvorth very innch for practical pnrjioses. The 
mean average inelndes the comparatively heavy rainfall along the sonth 
and soiith-east coasts and in the Transkeian Territories in the sum- 
mer, and the eopions winter rains of the sonth-we-stern corner of the 
Colony. A very large percentage of this rainfall is useless for irriga- 
iiouv Some parts are humid enough to be independent of irrigation, 
while the rainfall over the mountainous' country near the coast is far 
in excess of all possible requirements, owing to the very small areas 
w'hich could possibly be irrigated from those sources. Again, in 
places the conservation of all the run-off from certain areas would be 
out of the question. Hence, in analysing these rainfall -stailsties^ 
great care must be taken to exclude all such parts of the country which 
cannot contribute to the requirements of those parts in need of irriga- 
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lion. For instance^ thewery heavy rainfall of the Cape Peninsula dnr- 
iiig* the winter months is not, and cannot be, of any possible use to 
the itobertson district in the suinmer. Yet, forecasts based on general 
averages im.pl}' this. I regret that I cannot give any reliable figures of 
what I wall call the available rainfall, as, though records are in exis- 
tence, their careful analysis is a big and laborious task still to be per- 
formed. However, considering the area from which the available rain- 
fall must be derived, it wall, I think, be found not to exceed ten incbes. 

The Eujst-Off. 

We next come to the run-off, which can he immediately applied 
to tliR land or conserved. Plere we are on very uncertain ground. The 
determination of the proportion of run-off for large areas is a difficult 
matter, and requires a great deal of systematic wmrk for a considerable 
period of time. If done thoroughly it becomes a very costl}^ procedure* 
in this Colony 1 have been W'Orking on several well-defLiied selected 
areas, hwt during the present hard times this class of work, whieli swal- 
low's up a great deal of money wdtli very little to -show^ for it, naturally 
suifers. The riin-oh: varies in inverse ratio to the size of the eatehiiient 
area considered, and depends upon the character of the country- 
whet her steep or fiat, covered with vegetation or hare; long and nar- 
TW, or round, and other considerations. This is so far as the niean 
Hin-of? over long periods is CGneerned. Duringv individiial periods of 
rainfall the proportion of run-off depends> other things being equal, 
aipoii the rate and amoiint of precipitation. Thus, isolated small showers 
are useless. They produce no run-off, and by merely w-etting the sur- 
face of the ground often do more harm than good to vegetation. Half 
an inch of rain falling quietly on dry ground may prodtiee no run-off: 
Palling over a catchment already thoroughly wetted by previous lain, 
it may produce a very heavy run-off. For the purpose of studying this 
most important question, a very close analysis of all individual falls 
of rain over a given catchment is necessary, and the form in wdiieli 
our meteorological statistics is presented is of very little value for 
this purpose. Some engineers assume 5 per cent, as the run-off from 
the wdiole country. This is a pure guess, though it is possible it may 
be near the mark. Granted it is correct of this 5 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall, the question is, how much can we hope to get for irri- 
gation purposes ? With the country in its pres'ent dried-up state all 
but a very small quantity flows away to the ocean or to the great 
^ffiloers’^ or pans of the north-west. We have no rivers in this land 
row, only torrents. Where it took w>'eeks for drainage to run off in 
t he past it now takes as many hours, and our flood waters are heavily 
laden with eoarse eiit, which is very different from the fine-grained 
alluvium deposited by Karroo rivers in olden times. As regards run- 
off a our present conditions are very had, and steadily getting W'orse; 
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but by facing boldly tlie great qiiestioii of veld and land reelainiation., 
and by res toring to the country its natiiraJ. elo thing of vegetal ion,;, wliieli 
the white inaiu by his thoughtless and improvident actions,, bus largely 
destroyed, leaving the face of the country laked,, we will control tlie 
riin-olf in such a manner as to make it all, or nearly all, availaliie i‘or 
irrigation. Eeniember always that a streaiii running for a week witli 
a moderate supply is of far greater value than a torrential flood lasting 
a few hours, carrying nearly all its water to the sea, and leaving 
wreckage in its train. Conservation of water in storage dams is com- 
paratively simple under the former conditions. Under the latter con- 
ditions it can only be very partially carried ont, and is beset -with dan- 
ger and diffienities'. Deturmining Areas. 

Finally, there is the question of the extent of areas fit for irrigation, 
and here we are again very much in the dark. Systematic reconnaissance 
■work was only begun a few years ago. It is slow and looetly, and during 
tbe depressed state of the country this ’work, though never stopped, has 
necessarily proceeded very slowly. It is, however, quite impossible to 
put forward an estimate of the area fit for irrigation: To arrive at 
even an approximate estimate will take several years^ steady work. 

I wish to make clear at this stage Is that the area of land now tit 
for irrigation is not unlimited, as many seem to think. With very few 
exceptions, irrigation will be confined mainly to the alluvium of coni- 
paratively modern origin, that is, to the drainage lines of existing or old 
rivers or vleis, wdiere such land is saved from erosion. The uplands and 
tlie higtier margins of the valleys are generally useless for irrigation, as 
the depth of the soil is quite insufficient, and is underlain by rock or by 
hard calcareous formation. Taking irrigation in its broad sense, 
enormoixs good may be done by careful veld flooding, by means of which 
the depth of soil is ii.creased, sluits are stopped, and a rich clothing of 
\ugetation is secured ; but it would take centuries to reclaim ordinary 
^hloupld" veld or Karjuo veld, on anjdhing but a very small scale, siiffi- 
cEiitly to make agricultural operations possible. The ordinary indi- 
vidual looks out of the window of the railway carriage, gazes on thous- 
ands of square miles of seemingly flat Karroo, and immediately proceeds 
to moralise about our backwardness in not turning it into waving corn- 
field by means of water brought from the distant Orange Eiver. I have 
been urged to prepare schemes for bringing the water of that river to 
Cradock and to Graaf-Eeinet, intervening mountain ranges of great 
height being considered no obstacle, not the inconvenient fact that water 
tuns down and not uphill. Crop raising by irrigation, to be successfu], 
'requires a very definite set of soil conditions and general topographical 
conditions, and these, in their most perfect form, are rare in the irriga- 
tion countries of the world, and very rare in South Africa. 

(To he conUnmd.) 
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Extermination of the Maixe-'Stalk Borer, 


By J. H, Liuentjial. 


MnoEi; lias been said in praise of Natal as a maize eoiiiitry, but iievei’ 
was it mentioned iiow' fortunate a circumstance tins is; for as far as 
tlie Midlands are concerned no other crop can be relied on as to a 
market^ and^ next to Kafir corn, with eomparatwe safety as to climate. 
Tlie inore deplorable is the situation vvlieii an insect pest like the 
staik-borer; which is almost during the whole of its life-cycle within 
reacdi to destroy, has not been kept in checdc, so that now maize cul- 
ture is almost unprofitable, and the returns will in the very near future 
not cover half the cost of production. All interested are of the one 
opinion that something will have to be done at once: in other words, 
that tlie policy up to now of evading rather than figiiting^^ 
nnist cease. 

When I wrote on the subject in last September number of the 
Journal, conditions were quite new to me; I trusted that someono more 
able would come forward with a plan for eradication. The absence of 
«an effective plan, and the absence of a spirit of co-operation, are re- 
sponsible for the present state of affairs; certainly not that intelligence 
and enterprise are lacking with South African farmers^ as we only too 
ofien hear. Great strides have been made in agriculture in every direc- 
tion these last years, and when .1, bring practical remedies before maize- 
growers, both inexpensive and quite in the routine of NTatal operations, 
I feel confident that they will be considered at once without the loss of 
another season. 

This year I have obtained inore experience in regard to the stalk- 
borer than I care for. I was able to trace the cause of infection^ further 
found that this is more local, but not so much that co-operation of dis- 
ti'iefs can be dispensed with. During an almost continual residence of 
fourteen months in Louisiana, IJ.S'.A,, planters repeatedly referred me to 
the cane-borer; taking the position in Natal as stable, I gave it, of 
course, no second thought. However, I now identified our maize stalk- 
borer in its life habit with the cane-borer, the best proof of which is the 
fact that sugar plantations going out of maize for' a season or twxi 
■ checked the ravages of the borer. We cannot go out of maize. My 
first consideration in my plan of extermination was to avoid ploughing, 
which cannot be done at all times, and the destruction of maize stalks 
before pasturing in winter. After I solved this question I consulted a 
few prominent farmers of this locality,, They not only highly approved 
of my work, but stated that they would make use of it next season. It 
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was from them I learned that the three main features of my plan, burn- 
ing of the stumps of stalks in spring, insertion of a trap crop (not lor 
certain necessary, as later on will be seen), cutting out of dead hearts 
end sacking had already been done in the Colony : but that, as the inaiii 
features had not been combined and acted upon co-operatively, they luu 
not been effective. Considerating what had been done in Ijouisiana, 
under climatic conditions we in Natal have decidedly tlie advantage. 
Tliere the Iieavy freeze in a w'et winter helps greatly t:.o reduce tlie mini- 
bers of tlie borer, but here we can come with lire up to the time of plant- 
ing ; witliout loss planting can be delayed. ; and we have the true parasite 
of the larva to such an extent that, whereas I formerly mentioned the 
aclvisal^ility of introducing same, I can now state that other countries can 
benefit ],)y getting them from us. 

It would be confusing if in this article I referred repeatedly to the 
Work of Pr'ofessor H. ik. Morgan, whose authority is guaranteed as he 
was Entomologist in Charge of the Boil Weevil Commission in Shreve- 
poi't, La., in 1904, sc I will use quotation marks whieli, whenever they 
appear, Avill refer to Professor MorgaiPs explanations. 

Before T describe my remedial measures, which if carefiidy followed 
will lead to the extermination of the stalk-borer in one season, I must 
mention that, when I speak about first and second brood, this does not' 
imply that I consider a third one impossible, though this last one .maf ' 
not complete the life-cycle: T have taken both pupa and one-quarter- 
grown larva from the stalk on May 1st. The dates for tlie execution 
of the work refer to a locality at an altitude of 3,288 feet (Creighton). 
The word maize (corn) includes those few plants in whicli tlie borer 
has been found — 

“■ For its only food in Louisiana has been found to be sugar cane, corn, Johnson 

grass, Guinea corn, sorghum (sweet and nonsweet), and possibly two other 
... .'.large grasses," 

and geraniums (? ) in Natal. The insect pointed out to me in pig-weed 
(m&uya) is the larva of a snout-beetle. In one instance in geraniums- 
a keen observer states it as green in colour and smaller tlian. tlie maize 
stalk-borer, and from this I conclude that it is a distinct inseet, probably 
belong to those species which in the U.S. A. infest tomatoes, potatoes, 
asters, caster-bean plant, peach twigs, etc., which explains the reason why 
it is rare in geraniums. 

With the exception of a few days when it is in the form of a moth, 
we have the borer on or in the maize plant. The custom of pasturing 
the stalks in winter shall not he interfered with, so oixr work begins in 
spring witli the destruction of those remnants of the plant in which the 
borer can be found. All stumps in the fields shall be lifted below the- 
roots, and, with any cobs and stalks lying about, piled up and burned.. 
Where stover has been made and cut level with the ground, the 
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ground should be disked at once and ploughed deep^ taking a wide fiir- 
I'ow; all cultivation after this must be shallow, and under no circuni- 
siances is a second ploughing permissible before planting. Stumps must 
never be ploughed in: cultivation would bring these up and the moth not 
dead would escape. 

“ One hundred .stalks of gfrain containing' borers were placed under different 
varieties of soil, from buckshot to sand, as well as at different depths, from six 
inches to one-half inch. The results showed that in buckshot soil, well packed by 
rains, borers died in great numbers, due to exclusion of air. The same results 
were gotten from placing cane in hermetically sealed jars. Also by immersing the 
soil planted with borer-infected cane under water. In the coaser grained soils 
fewer deaths occurred ; many of the larvae reached the pupa condition in March 
and April, but were unable to emerge as moths even from one- half inch of loose soil.” 

The stumps below the surface of the soil and the pith of the ears 
are the places selected by the bo:rer for hibernation; those not iinding; 
room there will pass the winter in the stalks abbve ground. Therefore 
all maize must be shelled, and the cobs and those found in places where 
ear-maize has been dumped, about our houses, etc., must be gathered and 
burned, not forgetting kraals where grain on the cob has been fed to 
stock : if the cobs are covered with a deep layer of manure, this must not 
be hauled out and spi^ead, before 1st January. Stover not fed and 
remnants not eaten by stock must be set fire to. All this work must be 
done before 30th September. Thus no borers and pupse are left, and we 
have to deal with those moths which have left the pupa cases before 
cleai-ingnp had been done. The moth is short-lived. I find tha the 
West Indies its exist enee covers 2 days, in Java 5 to 12 days, in Louisiana 
4 to 6 days. ^^The length of life of this adult stage is variable, depend- 
mg largely upon the amount of moisture in the atmosphere Three 
weeks will he ample as a period for the moths to die; and, as Kafir corn 
has to be planted, we can commence the last week in October. We are 
then free of three stages of the borer: larva, pupa, and motli. We have 
only to attend now to the first period of its life^— the egg-stage. The 
eggs ean only be fonnd on maize grown up voluntarily where grain has 
l>een handled : in fields, along roads, near outbuildings and railway 
sidings. These plants must be cleared away, by cutting out below the 
roots, and this should he attended to continually till end of October, 
when the Kafir corn may be expected up. Provided the work has been 
done conscientiously, the maize stalk-borer will now be a thing of the 
past ; extermination has been accomplished at a trifling cost and with- 
cait derangement of the work of the farm. September and three weeks 
in October are not required for planting of maize; owing to scarcity of 
rain during the next two months it is not a period favourable to the 
laisiiig of heavy crops, and the harvest falls into the wet season— the 
great disadvantage of most maize countries. The second and third week 
in December are too wet during the time of growth when the plant 
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D.eitliei* requires nor can absorb such quantities of water, growtii is re-' 
tarclecl^ proper cnltiYation impossible^, resulting in light crops and danger 
of injury tlirougii frost. From this it can be nnderstood that our time; 
for planting is the last week in October up to the second week in Decem- 
ber- — somewhat more than six weeks. Then ^ve liave conditions for 
rnaizC;, climatically ideal and perhaps not equalled, certainly not sur- 
passedj by those of anywhere else in the world. 

Though the losses of these last years to growers should be enoiigii 
to guarantee care in the wwk of eradication^ the responsibility is too 
great to adYise any planting of maize before the usual time — -^Oth 
NoYember. The Kafir corn wdil prove if all infection has ended. Any 
borers -which may appear in maize must be removed after the borer has 
entered the stalk, sacked, carried from the field and buried so that pigs, 
dogs, rats, etc., cannot make holes for the inoths to escape. If burying 
cannot be done, burning on -wood fires, or submerging in pools of stand- 
ing water can be reported to: dumping into rivers to drift and land 
oil other farms is little short of criniinal. Topping of plants, when 
iaiUTB is still in the wdiorl is not advisable ; some borers may be hidden 
below the part removed; and then there is a possibility of a heavy rain 
drowning the young borers in this locality, thus saving the plant. The 
fields should be gone through two or three times, for the plants infected 
may not all show the dead heart at the time of first culling. We now 
have dealt with wliat is termed the first generation; the succession brood 
iieed not be considered. 

The Present Situation 

was caused through increase of the borers, for which the ivet seasons 
lately probably were favourable. The majority of the moths emerge 
during September and October, less and less during the next two 
months and remaining unobserved ; this time was formerly considered safe 
for planting. With tlie borers becoming more every year these stragglers 
dxmng November and December became numerous too, hence no time is 
safe now. I entered this locality in 1897, settled -within ,23,0(}0 acres 
ifroin which the natives had been moved five to seven years previously. 
The fanners outside this reserve had but a few acres under maize, 
planting was done by hand in the plough furrow; the hand-hoe was used 
in the rows to clear from weeds, and thinning to a stand it is not 
likely that infected plants were left; between the rows, one-horse cul- 
tivators gathering trash necessitated the removal of stumps. The na- 
tives broadcasted, weeded and thinned by hand; all parts of the crop 
in the field not eaten by the stock were used for fuel before spring : thus 
unconsciously they controlled the borer. An older resident, whose farm 
is joined by a location, tells me that in 1880 the natives began the last 
week in August and stopped planting when the wild chestnut trees were 
in bloom in the natural forest (this is end of October) . Later planted 
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ruealies would have been uncertain as to naturing. Grub was unknown 
in tliose days. In former days onh^ late varieties of maize were to be 
met with ; they required six months of growing season. With the arrival 
of the European settlers on the reserve, natives eairie also, and not only 
l.'rought grain on the cob but stalks for fuel as welly as no free plantations 
existed as yet: here we have infection all round from tiie beginning. 
Earger areas were put under maize: there were no appliances available 
to gather the stalks for hurning, hut the natives did it most economically. 
Big fields could be seen cleared in a few days for the fuel only and with- 
(uit payment : any place near Iny away from traffic and not within reach 
of fire, was chosen to stack the stalks, to take away wlien required, and 
often lying the whole season ; leaving no doubt that the moths had made 
thcdr escape. Then came machines which planted to a stand, no thinuing 
being required, hand-hoeing was not alwmys d.one, and dead hearts were 
left standing. Some few modern cultivators u'hieh lay off the trash are 
in the Colony, more will come when the older types wear out and less 
stalks than, ever will ])e burned! It must Ijo understood, that I do not 
advocate coutinnal burning, only for one season, or, at the most, twO' 
seasons. After this the borer will be exterminated, or reduced to harm- 
less numbe.rs. Every grower can then be left to his own devices; all 
will make the cutting out of borei*-infested plants as much a part in 
maize cultuire as cleaiing from weeds is. Burning has been practised 
in Natal in the past without impairing the fertility as in other countrieKS. 
i\ dry winter allows a.li plant food created through the action of the air 
tc he stored, the rains begin and become heavier as vegetation doesy and 
tlie plant can take up all food dissolved. While in other countries ‘where 
rains occur when vegetation is at rest, such a maintenance is not pos- 
sible even if organic matter is added to the soil: the plant-food washes 
out and is lost to the later crops, 

CuLTURAL Methods. 

>S'ome farmers may insist, Judging from appearances, that under- 
certain conditions fields wdll escape the boxer. Botation maize was pointed 
out ; enough borers were piwed- at onee harmful had not the soil been 
of great fertility ; that the adjoining stiecession maize had more borers 
and been ruined by them, though planted at the same time was es- 
]»]ained : tlie maize had remained smaller and the moth had tlie tendency 
tr, select the most tender plants to deposit eggs; the surrounding crop- 
liad actually saved the rotation field from destruction. The same ap- 
plies to my experience in cultural methods last season. However, the 
test had to be made My arrangements are for a planting time longer 
tl laji three weeks with a possibility of losing this through rain. A field 
of 20 acres was drained, ploughed and prepared the season be-f^om, with- 
out planting any crop. This spring it had all attention; water grass^ 
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had still a hoid^ so that the cultivation of another month before pi an ting 
would ha^■e made it unprofitable and ha,23ardous,, the land not liaving Iti'en 
tested to withstand the wrong planting time practised. Eiioiigli in ex- 
plain the attempt with 20 acres and justify an excuse for tlie appalling 
coiisequenees. Tlie maize was planted Srd November, stand and streiigih 
of plants was even wlieii, on 7th Decenilior, the first infection was visilile ; 
it took a second ; a third went iiito tlie then up I)ecernbe:r-planted crop, 
all of the first brood ! After the third cultivation, 2nd January, tlie 
plants were eaten down to stumps; 21 acres of Kafir corn planted 21st 
October wois levelled to the ground b}’' the borers; only from tlie slioots 
which sprang up some grain will be obtained. Local growers of ex- 
perience wnre asked as to the advisibility of destroying the reinnants, in 
consideration of a small return in grain. Diificult to remove and im- 
possible to cover with the plough, they wvere left (the grub must get 
into the me alie while the plant is still young, otherwise it does it no 
harm.: Vide Journal, 1904.) 

“After the tasselUng of corn the whorl of terminal leaves is gone, and thus 
freshly hatched borers, unable to find suitable hiding and feeding places, perish in 
great numbers. This one fact accounts for the limited attack of the borer upon 
corn after tasseUing. ‘ Bastard ears’ and even small normal ears are selected and 
offer about the only vulnerable places of attack in corn after the tassels are formed. 
Mature ears have been found invaded by the borers, pith of the cob in such cases 
marking the position of the burrow.” 

The correctness of- these two statements, both for Natal and 
Louisiana, is beyond dispute; therefore we noW' have arrived at a. stage 
of infection wdthout precedent in agricultural liistory! 

Twenty acres with about 16,000 jDlants per acre containing for each 
plant, say, six borers, every moth of these bringing ‘‘•iat least 300 eggs,'' 
the effect was tliat on March 18tb not only the maize *of the 20 acres but 
tlie veld planted in December w^as literally alive witli young borers: six 
w ere counted in tlie ear, eating away the milky grain before entering 
the pith of the col), 16 in the stalk above the ear, lialf-grown borci’S were 
taken by the luuulful from each plant. At the time of wu*lting (May ) 
the borers are eating the dry grain in the 20-aere field; in tlw siii'rouud- 
ihg fields tiie grain in some ears has been completely, in others partly, 
devoured. the ear remained intact; tlie grain is light; tlie cutting 

■of the stalk above the ear before ripeness means 15 to 20 per eont. loss in 
■weight. The stalks are dij and hollow, for want of support they are 
]>encling down in all directions, the rind hold them togetlier where 

leracked: this in a imdiiis of a qiiarter of a and lessening and dis- 

appealing at half a mile. ■ 

The field from wlrieh infection started, at a corner beacon, 1ms 
hivolvecl three adjoining farms. If the four farms aifected do not 

elean up there will be no maize on them next year, and it is easy to 

ioresee wliat will he the fate of those farms next to them and the 
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^iJtiinate state of affairs in tliis locality^ wMcli has always been renowned 
for maize prodiietion. From this last inspection I am of opinion that 
the pest is local to a certain extent ; that in all probability a clean field 
one mile distant from another field will he quite safe to plant at ain- 
time^ provided growing maize exists where the moths escape. 

“ Moths come from the pupa cases at night, and after expanding thair wings 
remain hanging to some plant or other object during the entire following day. The 
second night mating takes place and a few eggs may be deposited, and for as 
many as three and four nights following, eggs are deposited in bunches here and 
there upon plants growing* over a radius of not more than twenty to thirty feet. 
The heavy body of the female (laden with eggs) and her specific habit of remaining 
quiet during the day, forbids of a very wide infection of a single moth. The moths 
are not shy and unless vigorously disturbed will not take fight during the day. 
They have been exchanged from one breeding cage to another upon a piece of cane 
leaf without ever changing position. This point is emphasised because the wide 
distribution of the borer in Louisiana is not due to the flight of the moth, bat has 
resulted from exchange of seed (canes — J.H.L ), transporting of infected cane to 
distant factories, and to the promiscuous carrying of cane from place to place for 
eating purposes. The writer knows of plantations that are free of borers, not more 
than a mile away from a badly infected area, which has been more or less so for 
years. It often happens that all cuts of a plantation are not infected, hence it is 
possible to more or less confine the attacks of the borer by utilising a knowledge of 
the moth, and of the real sources of infection. 

^ Insect ■■ Enemies. ' , . 

That maize in iiew lancl reniams in most mstanees free of borers 
is undoubtedly due to the existence of insect enemies, apparently ants, 
which attack the eggs; yet not visibly infested, unless more closely in- 
spec ted, the second brood may hatch and complete its life-cycle.* The 
latter may be explained the fact that dimng the tinie of 
we have our heaviest rains these insect eiiemies have perished or 
migrated; in 'Short, the land has come to the state old fields are in, or 
the second brood’s large numbers have been more than the inseets 
could cope with- 

A immher of small silky white cocoons in the burrow of a stalk, 
along with three worms moxing restlessly about, drew my at tent i on, 
not only on account of the absence of a borer, hut the peculiar posi- 
tion and hulk of the cocoons indicated that they had developed in a 
borer and that the three worms were stragglers searching for food. 
Boon dead borers were fonnd filled wHh half-grown or pnp<e, 

which left no doubt that here we have a true parasite. On the 30th 
April some cocoons were placed in a boffle; and froni came, on 

the Sth May, a Tchnenmon fly,; a hlacdc wasp, After the 

first discovery the cocoons and infected borers could he taken from 
the stalks almost anywvhere. The value of the presence of tliis insect 
cannot be overestimated. It may be argued that, in reducing to prac- 
tice my plan of extermination, this beneficial insect will also perish. 
•'Ihis is not likely, however, as the life-cycle of the two inseets is not 
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comjxieted at the same time, which in tliis present instance inis been 
shown. No, OUT work will benefit us twofold; the abseiuio oi: llie lioror 
will force the parasite to other larval for a host; for example, the ear- 
wornu iigainst wliieh pest preyentive and remedial measun‘s liave no| 
beiMi fuiind Lip.to now. 

Trap Cue ns. 

Let ns now discuss the advisability of inserting a ira|) crop to be 
ready the three weeks we allow the in.otli to die. irhis could bo limie- 
licial oiiIa' under the sujjpositioii that the motli, in aiiseiu-e ol growing 
maize, will lay eggs on the natural grasses of the veld, that hatching 
takes place, the young borers live in and on the grasses until they do 
not find room and food snffieient and then go inlo tlie, Ivy tliai: time, 
growing crop of maize. This is the life-hahit of the stalk liorer in Hie 
Corn Belt, IT.S.A. It is unlikely that snch a change of disposiiion 
should occur here; l.iesides, ihe factors inentioned in new land would 
be in the veld and prevent development. A trap crop decided upon, 
it must be planted early, tended as a field crop, and destroyed at the 
end of October; under no consideration whatsoever should such a c-rop 
be allowed to mature. 

In eonelusion, I rvould earnestly impress upon all wlio are really 
interested in the extermination of a pest tliat’bid-s fair to ruin the 
cultivation of maize on anything approaching a profitable scale to care- 
fully select from my article the salient features as applying to the dis- 
covery of a parasite — e.g., the larvin of the lehnennion fly, an enemy 
provided by nature to assist man to combat a formidable foe, but one 
Hiat by itself cannot accomplish its complete destruction. Therefore, 
the farmer must co-operate with his little friend on the lines already 
cleseribed by doing his part. 


Do not try to keep six or eight sows with their litters in the same 
cmcdosure; one is enough. 


jpos. XIIL and XIV. in 
the ProAdnee of Zuluknd, hitherto granted to Messrs. Webb and 
Asclieiin, Ltd., haviiig expired, the Minister of Agricnlture is prepared 
to^ 1 eeeive applications from persoBS- desiring to accjuire the right to 
collect rubber upon the said Eeserves. For further information as re- 
gards terms and conditions applicants ahould conimunicate with the 
Lirecior of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry, Gedara. 
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Parts of Pineapple Plant:— (i) Main Stalk ; (2) Ratoon; (3) .Suckers; 
, (4) Head of Fruit; (5) Slip ; (6) Fruit; (7) Crown Slip ; (8) Crown. 

( See Article.) 
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Paying for Miik at Cheese Factories. 


THE QUESTION EEYIEAVED. 


SOME VALUABLE PROPOSALS'. 


i\jE'i;r};oDS of paying for milk at eiieese factories hare been under niore or 
less coQstant discussion for about twent}' years. ^SiI 0 ^t]y before the year 
IS 00, some question was raised as to the fairness of paying for milk at 
cheese factories by weiglit. Two factors worked against the realisation 
of any practical results coming from such discussion: (1) Lack of know- 
ledge regarding the relation of milk constituents to yield and quality of 
c'heese, and (2) the need of a practicable method for determining any of 
the clieese-making constituents ot milk. In 1890 Dr. Badcock furnished 
his motl lod of deternnning fat in milky, and then the discussion soon 
centred about tlie use for fat in milk as a basi.s for paying for milk used 
in cheese-making; it was known that two eonstituents are concerned, fat 
and casein, and the question was therefore more complicated than in 
tl'ic case of butter-making, where only fat is concerned. ' 

During the years 1891 to 1895, a large amount of investigation was 
carried on, especially at the ISTew York Agricultural Experimeiit Station, 
and as a result of that and subsequent investigations some iiseM con- 
clusions have been arrived at, winch are incorporated in a recently issued 
bulletin of that station, together wuth some valuable advice on the .subject 
of paying for milk at clieese factories. These conclusions and tf^e ad- 
vice we publish, herewith in a siimnrarised form for the beneht of readers 
of this e7oi/.?7?/zL Be.fore aetiially giving the eonehisions, however, we 
may present some fundamental considerations which wdll enable the 
reader to obtain a better grasp of the whole question. 

of these eonsideratiuH'is is the relation of fat in initk to 
cheese yield. It has been found tbnt milk rich in fat usually contains 
less caisein in proportion to fat i-rn? does milk poorer .in fat. On. this 
aecount, a pound of fat in rich rn i 1 1: nsu ally corresponds to less cheese 
ihan Aoesm:;poiind: of \fat: in’.pnoTcu ■udlki'. 

■ ' ; The'' second consideration’, h' mbition^ ..of milkiconstituents,;,' etc.' 
The relation of milk const] til eut r- rvmiposition of cheese. The com- 
position of cheese solids (cheese ’ depends practically -^inon 

the relation of fat and, casein ir Tu cheese made from milk rich 

in fat, the proportion of fat in ' ' ■ - ^ -^lids is higher than in the case 
of cheese made from milk less n 1 '' 'h 

The third consideration is ‘ u the composition of dieese 

to its qualitv. Other things bei‘ ’ -heese containing a high pro- 
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portion oi fat in relation to eliceso BolidH in Buperior in (|viality ainl 
market value to clieese containing a Binaller proportion of fat in ilB 
solidB. Tliis is siippoited by tlu insults of tlie Wdseonsin cdieese scoring 
r:ontest of 1908, and. by work done at the experiment stations of Wis- 
consiip Iowa, Minnesota and ISTew Y(jrk. This view Ivas been supported 
iiTHl ;id\'oeated })y Dr. Eol)ertSv:)nL and others, of (kiimda, by Dr. Ihidc'Ock 
and Ib’of. Farrington, of tlie Wisconsin Fxperiinent Station, and by 
many othei-s who are recognised as aiitliorities on sueli rjues lions. While 
a, pound of fat in rich milk is equivalent to less c*heese than in tlie case 
of milk poorer in fat, the cheese made from richer milk is enough better 
HJ quality to make up for vhe slight difference in yield. 

The Bulletin cliscusses live methods which liave been proposed for 
the purpose of paying for milk at cheese factories, namely: (1) Weiglit 
of milk, (2) Amoinit of fat in milk. (3) Eelative values of fat ami 
other cheese solids based cn yield and composition of cheese. (4) 
Modification of fat basis to include part of the milk casein. (5) Amount 
of fat and casein in milk. 

Ptiying for m on hasis of weight . — Under this system, each pat- 
Ton receives the same amount of money for 100 pounds of in ilk. Whif^ 
this method possesses the advantage of eonveiiicnce and sinrplidtv, it is 
open to the following objections: {a) It is unfair to tlie producer of 
richer milk. (1) It discourages progress in tlie produeiion. of bettca* 
:miik. (o) It enconrages the watering and skimming of milk.: (^) 
All things considered, it is the poorest possible method of paying for 
milk for cheese-making. 

Faying for mill’ on basis of milk fat.— On this basis, each patron re- 
ceives the same amount of money for each. pound of fat in milk delivered 
ly liini. This method is objected to by producers of milk that is low in 
fat mainly on the gronncl that the percentage of fat in milk is not 
generally a strictly accurate measure of tlie amount of cliecse made from 
100 pounds of mi Ik. Objections other than tliis, so far as they arc 
worthy of consideration, Iiave been easily inet. Tlris S3’'stem possesses the 
following advantages:— (a) The aniorint of fat in the milk oFors a 
pT'acticahle and just basis for ascertaining the cheese |)rndueing value of 
milk when we consider both quality and quantity, (h) Tluy mctliod 
eliminates all temptation to ; skim or water milk. (c) It enconrages 
iinprovement in the character of milk production, which TGSults in 
economy of produetioh and increased profit: (rl) It tends to raise the 
production and care of milk to a higher plane of intenigence. 

Paying for milk on basis of cheese yield and r el a Uv of clieese 

,co7?kf5.T--The' method was proposed by Dr. Badcock. It ('ons:iders tiie 
yield of cheese from different mih composition of tlic cheese- 

solids, allowing for fat a value of 6*6 as compared with a value of 1-0 
for the clieese solids ether than fat. yalues arc worked out which .give 
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iigiires, to be used in inaJiing dividends^ corresponding to vaiyiiig per- 
centages of fat in milk. Tlie chief objection urged against this metiiotl. 
is tliat it requires^ in addition to tlie fat test a deterininatioii of the 
.specilie giaivity hj the Qiievenne lactometer. It possesses tiie general 
advantages offered by tlie simple milk fat basis. 

Faf/ing for niilh on the '"fat plus two'\ basis. — By this method the 
percentage of fat is increased by two and the results used tlie same as 
in making dividends on the fat basis. This system is an attempt to 
approximate the yield of cheese as a basis for making dividends. It 
allows payment for two ponnds of casein in addition to fat in the ease 
of all milks. The fcdlo-wiiig objections are made to this inetliod: (a) 
It considers yield of cheese alone and not quality, { h) It does not re- 
cognise any casein in milk above 2 per cent., thon,g]i iiiilks riclier in fat 
are known to contain, in general, more casein than milks containing less 
fat. (c) This metliod is in, tlie interest of the producer of poor milk at 
tlie expense of the producer of rich millv. (d) It offers a premiinii on 
watering and skimming milk, (c) It is in opposition to tlie teacliings 
of Robertson, Badcock and many other recognised autiiorities, so far as 
it works in favour of poor milk at the expense of richer mi lie. 

Paying for mUh on basis of fat and casein, — 'Ijiider this system the 
percentages of fat and casein in each patroirs milk are added and the 
figures thus obtained are used in distributing dividends. THs inethod 
has the advantages of being an accurate measure of cheese yield and of 
removing temptation to water milk. It has the following disadvantages: 
{a) When carried out in the most complete maimer, it involves inaking a 
casein test in addition to a fat test, recjniring extra time, labour and 
cost, [h] It does net recognise any difference in the quality or value 
of cheese made from milks containing different percentages of fat. {o) 
It offers a temptation to skim milk, {d) It takes the value of casein 
on a par with that of milk fat, contrary to the teachings of Badcock, and 
encourages the production of milk Avith Itigher percentages of casein 
relative to fat, (e) From results obtained in applying this method to 
data obtained in ease of a representative ?Iew York cheese factory, the 
charges inade in tlie distribution of divklencls would be insufficient to 
(justify the extra expense involved in rnakiiig a casein test, in comparison 
with the milk fat basis. 

M odifieation of fat and casein basis,— Xt casein were assigned one- 
fourth the value of milk fat, in harmony with a BadeoeFs relative valiie 
plan for cheese yield and solids, and if this walue, added to that of 
jinilk fat, w’-ere used in nialdng dividends, vve shouffi results essenti- 
ally like those given by the milk fat basis. Under such circumstances, 
the cost of inaking a casein test would be practically thrown away. 

Payment on basis of milk fat and cahuhifed casein, — The percent- 
age of casein, in milk can be approximately ealeulated ivhen the per- 
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eeniage of ;milk fat k kiio\\oi. Oasoiii. tiius enti mated, could be used Avitli 
i'al: in. iiialving <]:i\d.de:iids witliout il'io cost ol; a easei:ii test* Hiuili a., 
method considers only quantity ami not ([ualit}' of cdiet^se, tmt, ajKirt from 
tliis iVnidarnental 'weakness, possess tlie .following advantages : { a) i t is 
q)rerora])]e to ttio i'at and toisein nietlmtl^ in that uogAtra ('Xpense is re- 
qirircMl for xnaking a casein test, {h) It is nioro fair ttian the ''fat plus 
two'' inetliod, since riclier initk would bo credited with more casein ilian 
poorer milk, (c) All temptation to water or skim milk would lie wlmlly 
oliniiiiated. (d) No additional labour is involved to iiiMlving dividends, 
as coinparod with the milk fat basis. 

As a result of his examination of tliese five methods of paying for 
milk for cheese-making j)urposes tlie writer of tlio Bulletin olfers tlie 
following suggestions — -wdvieb, ttiouglg of course^, made jn'imaril.y to 
dairy fanners in New York State, are ec[ually applieahle to Soutli 
Africa: — 

(1) The exchisive use of the milk fat basis is advised, since it is 
tlie inethod whieb takes irdo eonsideixation eamprrsiim and quality of 
dieese in eonneetion with yield of cheese, thus providing an equitable 
. and simple system. , 

(2) The method of distributing dividends on the exedus iwi basis of 
themveight of milk delivered siioiild be alxolislied, since it is open to: 
many objections of the most serious cdiaraeter. 

(3) In those cases in wdiich it is found inipossible to iiitroduee the 
niilk fat basis, any of the following inethods will be found greatly 
iniperior in fairness to the weight-of-millc system :~(e) Eelative values 
of fat and other cheese solids, based on yield and composition of clieese, 
as proposed by Badeock; (h) amount of fat and calculated easein in 
milk; (e) fat plus tw-o. 

(4) The cheese-makers of Now York are advised not to attempt to 
iiitroduee any metliod ol* testing for casein until its practicability has 
been fiilly estahlislied beyond all doubt. 


Much sickness among hogs is due to nnedean quarters, wet pens and 
exposure. 


A Bill 'To provide for the eonstruetion and a line of 

raihvay from South Shepstone to Murchison Plats/' to be introduced 
into Parliament during the present Session, was published in thc^ 
(Jovern-'ment Gazette of ike 1st 
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Normal Root S\'stems of Pineapples. 
(See Arf ide. ) 
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Pineapple Guitivation. 

Bj 11. C. Hendriksen and M. J. Loens^ Ilorticultunsts, Porto Elco 
Agricultural Experiment Station^ 


Tpie piiieap 2 )le plant consists of a short stem covered with leaves, ar- 
ranged in whorls, and supported by the roots, which are directly attache<L 

Eoot. 

Tlie roots are fine and branched or in vsingle strands of as riiiicli as 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, according to the conditions under 
which they are formed. In water enltiires or in mellow soil of a 
nniform moisture the roots develop in tine strands which branch and 
reach out like the roots of other similar plants. In heavy soils or in 
extremely dry soils the roots and more or less coarse and usual ly not 
much branched; such roots may attain considerald'e lengtly Imwever, 
and often wind around the stem of the plant instead of sjireading 
horizontally in the soil. This is especially so with old plants wiiicli have 
prodneed several crops of suckers and to some extent with large snekers 
remaining on the motheih plant, although ^ t^^^ roots, while the.y are 
usually unhranched, will be found to develop in the leaf axils of the 
m other plant. These roots are feeding roots; if a sucker is planted in 
the soil immediately after removing from the mother plant, the roots 
will continue to develop, whilst the tine-branched roots developed in 
the soil often die on removing the plant. Therefore, there is not mue]i 
gained in transplanting old plants with well-developed root systems. 

Leap.- 

The leaf of the pineapple plant is in some vaiieties nearly smooth, 
while in otliers the margins are covered with spines. The spines were 
undoubtedly intended by Nature to be a protection against eneinies, but 
in cultivated fields the only enemy from which they could protect the 
fruit is the rat, and it always seems ahle to get its share of the best pines. 
All other factors being equal, the spineless variety is much preferable to 
those with spines, and considerable progress has been made by the IJnited 
States Department of Agriculture in eliminating these by crossing the 
spineless variety with some of the others. It is quite possible that the 
same result could be obtained in the West Indies by rigid selection. Som<^ 
plants of the . Spanish variety brought from Florida showed a number of 
perfectly smooth plants in the first generation, but, as far as observed, 
they developed spines in the fallowing generation. To sliow what an 

Being- a Summary of Bulletin No. 8 of the Porto Rico Agriculural Experiment 
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inliererit eharacterif^t'ic, the spiiie;^ ui(\ a ininihcM' oi: ieinua were split 
loiigiiieliiiall)' ajid spines develniied tni the eul. margins. 

[VUe eohmr ot the leal' varies rieni j'er! te hm! siriped, aiid red ami 
whilvs stiii)ed, to dailv gTevna the lust h'.-ing tls* pi ediiininating eoloiir: 
The dark-gieen eolour is a sign ol' heallii in nnvst ol' the varieties, and 
wliemner the lanes, wliiei* aie noininally gieen. (urn reddisli il is a 
sign ol some (lerangeinent. 

Floavku and Frnrer. 

Tire pineapple is a iniiltiple fruit ; that is, t!a‘ fruit wdiieh we kmow 
as a pineapple is realh^ an aggregate of many indiYidual fruits, the 
nuinher of which, determines tlir- size of the jrineajijde. At a ta^rtmn 
period, in the life T>f the jylant the iieart— that is, tlu^ iast-fonned 
Jeaves — will assume a binght :red^ (^olonr, an(\instead oi‘ more leaves form- 
ings the fl,ower head will a])pear on. a sialic which is a direcd; elongation 
of the plant stem. Tlie flower heads are ;rathei* et),nspiGaouS;, lieing 
covered with the bright-red flower bracts. The vfiowers, wliicb are in - 
(A)uspiGuous, are of a violet or piirpde colour. In de\'e]opiiig, the flower 
Iiead loses its brigbt-ied colour, and tlie terminal bracts form the rosette 
on top) of the fruit tliat is called the crown. Later hiids may appear 
on the stem below the fruit wliieli develop into slips, 

d PEOPAGATIOF. T 

The plant bears but one fruit, and the next crop must be produced 
by a new set of plants. Tliere are several differeni parts from wliich 
the pineapple may be propagated, all of whioli are (piite similar. All 
are miniature plants/and are hmnvn under different names according, 
to their position on the mother plant. 

EATOOKS AND SUOKEKS. 

At the time tlie fruit is forming Imds ap]Marr on the stem among 
tiie roots as well as in the leaf axils. Tliese buds develop into individual 
]5lants, and those wbicli are formed below tlie soil are called ''ratoons/^ 
wliile tliose in the leaf axils are called 'Tuckers.'” EitiK'r of tlie two 
forms soon, develops roots, and as the roots of the rat<mn devitlop directly 
in the suik it will soon be iiidepeiident of the inotlter plant ami can be 
left to coTiiinue the field. The sucker, if I;d*i o.’t t,'.e t.Kifii r jil.int, also 
throws out roots, hut, as it is not in contaet with the soil, the roots 
develop partly around the base of the new plant under the lower leaves 
and partly in the leaf axils of the mother ])]ant In that position the 
sucker will grow and ]>ear fruit exactly as if the j-oois were taking 
nonrislnuent from the soil. Idio nourishment may in iliis case bo taken 
up by the roots from tlie leaf axils where they are developing or tluTmgh 
tlie stem by which the sucker is attached to the mother ])]ant. It lias 
Imen proved that the sucker grows as well after seveilng the connectimr 
with the motlier plant as' beforG, shc^^^ roots are actually 
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taking up noiirisliinent, tliougli not in connection with the soil. The 
praetieai importance of this that where the plants are ciose enough 
^together to pre’^unt the suckers from being blown over they can be de- 
pended on to bear a crop of fruit. Botli the ratoons and the suckers 
can be severed from the mother plant at any time and used for planting. 

Slips. 

The plaiitlets appearing on the fruit stalk below the fruit are callecl, 
' ‘slips. They are similar to the ratoons and suckers^ but they seldom 
attain the size of those while attached to the mother plants and they can. 
not reach maturity and bear fmit without being planted, as they liave 
no chance for root development. 


GroW'N and Crown Slips. 


The rosette of leaves on the apex of the fruit is called the ^^erown.^k 
(Tliis is similar to the slip, and Avhen cut off from the fruit and planted 
it will grow and produce another fruit. 

Frecjiiently, and especially in some of the varieties, a miinber of 
slips will be found beneath and around the crown; these are called 
'^crown slips/^ They are usually small because they do not have time 
to develop; they can be used for propagation, however, if other slips 


can be obtained. 


Seedlings. 


Practically all varieties of pineapples produce seeds in the West 
Indies. The quantity produced varies in the different varieties and ap- 
parently depends on the locality as well as the season. In the experi- 
mental plots on the staticn grounds we have frequently found fruits 
so seedy that they were almost inedible. The seeds germinate freely, 
but not veiy quickly. The plants develop slowly until they reach the 
■size of a small slip ; after that there seems to be no difference in growth. 

In propagating from seeds, plant in boxes under cover, ixse light 
soil, and cover the seeds liglitly. The seedlings are subject to damping 
off, ?nd it may often be necessary to sterlize the soil before planting. 
(After the plants attain the size of bmall slips they can be set out in 
nurseries and later tiTmsplanted into Seedlings will bear in 

from two and a half to three A^ears, while slips bear in about one year 
and a lialf, showing that it is not practicable to propagate from seed, 
but it is of great importance in developing new varieties. The seeds 
do not reproduce the variety true to name^ and in propagating from seeds 
the result is a number of different types, some of which may be equal 
t(» tiie parent, some inferior, and some superior. 

Selecting Plants for Propagation. 

In growing pines, the first consideration is that the plants must 
bo free from disease, strong, vigorous, and mature. A weU-matured 
■sucker or slip can be pulled off and left exposed to wind and sun and 
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;c‘\en inoistiire for a long’ tinie^ whilst the iiniiiature plant will dry irp 
in a sliort tiiiie., or decay if tb.e air is laden with inoistiire. Tliere is no 
essential difference between a ratoon^ a slip, and a suclcer. Snelvet’s often 
develop on tlie mother plant before tlie fruit, and such suclvers will there- 
fore be several inontlis older than the slips and, ca:)n sequent 1}\. wben 
planted Avill bear several inouths earlier than the former. 

BatponSy although they have developed root system, are not to i)e 
preferred to slips/ because their roots die unless the plant is removed 
with a ball of eaith. Plants in any stage of growth may be trans- 
planted, but old, rooted plants should never be accepted in lieu of 
suckers. Gi'owns are frequently used where they can be obtained from 
canneries, and, if laxge and well matured/ thex*e is no objection to plant- 
ing tliein. The smaH, immature crowns are subject to rot, especially in 
rainy weather, and often the loss is very great. When crowns are to be 
planted, two precautions are necessary to avoid loss. The first is to trim 
close to the base of the crown. The second/ to ^'cure^^ the ends by ex- 
posing for several days until there is a dry, hard surface fonned. This 
is best done l)y setting the crown base iip, where the exposed surfact? will 
receive the full sunlight, which will dry out the moisture. 

SOIL AND ITS PEEPAEATION. 

The three reqiiirements of the pineapple plant are that the roots 
must have a limited amount of watei^ the necessary supply of plant 
food, and an unlunitecl amount of air. It will be understood that a 
welMrained sandy soil in which tl-e iiidividnal soil particles are coarse 
fills some of the requirements. It will need frequent stirring of the 
tcp soil until the plants become large enough to shade and protect it 
from evaporation. The plant food, of course, will have to be supplied. 

In clay «oiT and in loam and even in fine sand the conditions are 
not so readily controlled. A heavy rain will pack the surface, exclud- 
ing the air from the roots, and, unless the land is bedded, the xpder 
is likely to remain in the soil long enough to cause serious liijurv to 
.f he'/ roots.' fb 

Aeration is really the underlying principle of joineapplc' (Uiltiva- 
tion. The pincajople plant is not adverse to water, Imt the water, 
when filling up the soil, exeliides the air. We have grown plants in 
jars of water for months and foxind the root development to he vigorous 
and healthy and the increase in weight of the plant equal to ])]ants 
grown in soil. We have also grown plants in tubes fillecl ufith gravel 
previously washed with hydrochloric acid and distilled water and in 
similar tubes which were perfectly empty, and we found that by water- 
ing every day with a very dilute plant-food solutiolr roots were dc- 
v(?loped and the plants increased in weight, not alone in 'the tubes 
containing gravel, but" also in those which were empty and ihat served 
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only to support the plant and protect the roots from light. These 
rnethods are not reeoinmended as praetieah but they serve to illustrate 
the nature and recpiirements of the pineapple plant. Methods quite 
siniihir are followed on the Florida KeyS;, wdrera pineapples are often 
planted in a few inches of leaf niold on top of the bare coral rock^ 
and whenever the amount of soil is insufficient to support the plant 
a few pieces of rock are used to hold in place. Under such conditions 
pineapples will grc .: and produce fruit until the leaf mold is all ex- 
haustecL The reason for not producing longer is not so inueli the 
lack of soil' for root formation as the exhaustion of plant food. This 
is further illustrated in the pineapple regions in Floriclaj where the 
soil only serves as a support for the plant and all the necessary plant 
food must be added. These are some of the things known, but in 
applying this knowledge locally it is often found that there are other 
conditions which we are not yet able to explain. For instance, one 
soil may to all appearances he physically suited and yet he a failure, 
while another may seem to he anvdhing hut a pineapple soil and yet 
produce a satisfactory growth of plants and yield of fruit. It is there- 
fore never safe to say that a field will or will not produce pineapples 
lief ore making a practical test. 

The amount of 'preparation needed and the methods io he followed 
will depend entirely upon the class of soil selected. 

, Sandy Soil. 

Sandy soils are those in which sand predominates. Siicli land, if 
It is new — that is, has not been under cultivation for many years — is 
usually free from obnoxious grasses, and the first preparation will he 
to clear off the Irees and shrubs, if any, and plough it to kill the 
vegetation. In a few weeks the sod will be decayed and the land can 
be worked with a harrow or any o-ther tool suitable for fining and 
smoothing. After that the beds may be laid off according to the sys- 
tem of planting desired. 

Olay Soil. 

A clay soil is one that consists almost entirely of clay. Such land, 
•although it may not be under cultivation at the present time, has fre- 
quently been cultivated within the last generation, and often contains 
noxious 'weeds, such as malojillo grass, Bermuda grass, nut grass, etc., 
and it is essential that all weeds and grasses be eradicated before plant- 
ing pines. Of course it is practically impossible to eradicate nut grass, 
but wherever The soil is full of it planting pines is not to be recom- 
mended. The preparatory step, as with sandy land, is ploughing. If 
it is in the rainy seasorx, it will he useless to try to eradicate malojillo 
and Bermuda grass, and it will save work as well as greatly improve 
the soil to plnnt a cover crop which is knowm to grow vigorously in 
the locality. Such a crop will often entirely kill out the weed and. 
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Avlieii pioiiglied iiiuleig will add liiniuis., wliicdi is loiicli needed in tliese 
Jieav'y soils. If it is in tlie dry season, most of the weeds eon be eradi- 
cated in a lew weeks by liar rowing, which expenses tlie roots to the sini, 
and l)y gat tiering n]i and carting off of tiie niatc'riol ii* it di^es 

iiot (try last enough. But under all eonditions ilu' (Irst ond aJasotutely 
essential thing is the eradication of all joint grasses before planting. 
Tlie ne,xt thing is fining and smoothing of ttu‘ soil. A ])inea])]rle bed 
should lie loose, porous, mellow^ and free from clods. 

(To be cirnimuccL) 


Alcohol for Internal Combustion Enginesm 


POSSIBILITIES OP ITS MAN[^IL\0^riJJ;l^ IN iN-ATAL. 


By ClTAS. W. PnTClIKLL. 


At present there are only about four stills in Natal capable of mak- 
i,?ig strong enough spirit for motors by direct distillation — be., without 
reetifymg it. Of these only one — vh.^ that of the Natal Oliemieal Syndi- 
(ute at Soutli Coast Junction—inakes a pure enough spirit. 

As tlie output of sugar in Natal is increasing liy leaps and bounds^ , 
the supply of treacle is increasing. Last year tlie re was mamifactured 
in Natal appixixiraate^^^^^^^ tons of stiger. This nieans tliat iliere was 

about 3, {)0{),()00 gallons of treacle made. Of this there is no doubt that 
a largo aiuount was wasted. A certain amount was sold to natives, some 
was made into iTirn, whilst a considerable quantity was shipped Home. I 
am strongly of the opinion that it would pay iniicli better to m 
into a motor spirit it' once the public could be got to use it. 

With the latest plant, one gallon of 65 over proof spirit can be 
inade from two gallons of treacle. If we take it as three gallons, there - 
is enough treacle inainifactured to make one million gallons of motor 
spirit yearly. And each year this amount is increasing. 

After an experience of ovei' five years with thci use of denatured 
alcohol in motor ear engines, I unhesitatingly say that it can be used 
in place of petrol in engines of the ordinary type, provided that a suit- 
rble earbinetter or vapouriser is used. In many cases the existing one* 
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jiHiV l)e altered to perfeetlv satisfactory results. There are certainly 
some vlra\\ l)aeks to its use, Init tiiey are not insuperable^ wliilst on the 
otiier harid it iias soine decided advantages. Many of the objections 
al]ege«l against it are merely bogeys. 

\\dial a])pears lo ])e the most serious drawback is the action of the 
acid i'lvmes set fi'ee on the explosion of the charge. This is not noticed 
if tlie engine is worked daily. But the metal of exhaust valves and seats 
is certainly affected if the engine is simply stopped and left alone for 
some vmeks. Tlvis difficulty is easily overcome by injecting paraffin into 
tliC cylinders wliilst hot and giving a few turns by hand. Wiien this has 
been done the signs of corrosion are entirely al)sent even after a stoppage 
of several inontlis: 

On tlie other, hand there are cerain decided advantages in its iise. 
The engine runs more freely, there is practically no pre- ignition, the 
engine develops more ]DOwer. whilst the exhaust fumes are not nearly so 
o])jeetional)le as from petrol. 

It must be thoroughly understood that only pure alcohol of not less 
tlian (55 over proof sliould. be used. A great deal of spirit which is de- 
natured and sold as methylated spirit in .Natal is very corrosive and 
utterly unsuitable for motor work. I have found that with impure spirit 
a soapy, slimy growth or deposit forms on the tank and on any gauze 
strainers that may be used, besides choking up any of the small copper 
pipes which convey the spirit to the carburetter. Impure spirit also 
porrodes the tank and any metal with whicb it may come in contact. T 
feel tliat I cannot too strongly emphasise the necessity for using only a 
pure spirit. In fact a stringent insireetion before allowing it to go on the 
market is just as necessary as in the case of fruit or mealies for ship- 
•■ment.. 

To compete with petrol at its present price iinNatal, nLS?., Is. 6d. per 
gallon, denatured alcohol should be sold at not more than Is. per gallon, 
ai tbo outside. It could easily be sold at that price and a fair profit 
nuulo, and could be sold at considerably less if tlie most siiitable de- 
natur,ant ‘dieiizo made in the Colony, and there is no reason why 

it should, not 'be. " 

To make the industry a success central stills of the ])est and latest 
designs should be erected tcr which the planter^^ send their treacle, 

or a crude spirit could be niade on the estates and sent to a central still 
,;,toM)e fwtifie,d\oit'.u’eclistille,d.'y 

I shall be very glad at any timeTp gra in inj 

power h) any one interested in the industry. 

In eondnsion, I must express itiy sincere thanks to Mr. Geo. 
Mayston, the Controller of Excise, who has done everything in Ms 
]>ower to help me in my experiments and who is gieatly intereBted in 
the success of the industry. 
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Hemp and! its Guitivaiionm 


By Lyster H. Dewey, BninnUt in Olmrijn of Fibre Flanl.s, 
TJ.S. Department of Agriciiliurer^ 


Most of the hemp cultivated in this country (tJ.S.A.), ainoiiiiting to 
from 15,000 to 205)00 acres annually, is grown in the hnle-grass region oi: 
Kentucky, of whieh Lexington is the centre. About 600 acre.vS are grown 
each 3 mar near Lincoln, Nebraska, and an area of al)out the same size 
in the lower Sacramento Valley in California. During tlie past two 
years Jiemp liad been grown siiceessfullj at llanoveig Pennsylvania, it 
lias also lieen grown experimentally in Northern Indiana,, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 

Soil. 

Hemp requires for its best developnient a rich/ alluvial^ or loamy 
soil, not subject to severe drought yet not of a swampy condition. 1 
would not recoinmand hemp for a light sandy soil, unless it followed a 
crop of clover or beans which had left a plentiful supply of nitrogenous 
fertiliser. The soil should also be w^ell supplied with lime. Hemp will 
not grow well in an acid soil, or on gumbo soils. Good results have 
been obtained in Indiana during the past season on peaty soils over marl. 

CLIMAm 

Hemp requires about 90 days for its growth. It should have a rain- 
fall of at least 10 inches during this period. It has never been grown 
Amder irrigation. If tlie level of free water in the soil is within ten feet 
of the surface, as is often the case in alluvial-bo tto.in lands, and tic* 
character of such that there is good capillary action to bring 

the viator up, hemp wilLnot suffer from drought, even should there he 
very little rainfall Hemp is uninjured by light frosts. It may there- 
fore be sown earlier than oats and harvested later than corn. 

The best fertiliser for the hemp crop is barnyard manure, and this 
should be applied to the previous crop, or, at the latest, in the fall before 
sowing the hemp. Hemp may be introduced in any crop rotation, but it 
is best to have it follow peas, beans, or clover. It may follow eoiui or 
grain, providing these crops are well fertilised. The dense growth ()1 
hemp destroys nearly all weeds, and as it is a rather deep rooting plant 
and shades the soil it leaves the land in excellent condition for any crop 
which may follow. 

Specially written for Mr. J. Medley Wood, Director of the Natal Botanic Gardens, 
who has forwarded it to us for publication. 
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Sowing. 

lieinp seed slmild be sown at the rate of about one bushel per acre 
at about the time of sowdiig oats^ or as early as possible after the period 
of severe frosts. The land should be ploughed^ if possible,, during the 
previous fall Fall ploughing is essential for success if a heavy sod or 
umeli vegetation is to be turned under. It should be harrowed at least 
o:oce before seeding^ in order to settle the furrows. The seed may be soAvn 
by a hand seeder^ such as the Cahoon, an end-gate seeder, a roller-press 
grain drilh or an ordinary toothed grain drill with the teeth removed' 
and replaced by a board dragging on the ground below the feeding tubes. 
The seed falling on this board will be spread out evenly over the sur- 
face. The ordinary teetli cover the seed too deeply, and tliey crowd 
them in drills 6 to 8 inches apart, so that the lienip does not grow as 
evenly UvS when it is spread over the entire surface. Tlie seed niay be 
covered with, a light straiglit-tootlied harrow. Drills made especially for 
sow'i ng lieinp seed, are also on tlie market and they are largely used in 
Kentuckwv Afiei- seeding it is best to roll the land in order to have 
a smooth surface, permitting close cutting \\\ith niachinery. After seed- 
ing, the crop requires no further attention until harvesting. 

IDyRYESTING. 

Most of the hemp is now cut with self-rake reapeT’s, made especially 
for cutting Iiemp by the Deering Harvester Company, of Chicago, and 
the Osliorn Harvester Company^ of Auburn, dSTew York. These machines 
require two men, or a man and a hoy, and four horses for th.eir opera- 
tion. They cut a swath of about five feet, or about five or six acres per 
day. They leave tlie hemp stalks in gravels. After lying in the gravel 
Atl* two or thre^^ the stalks are bound into bundles, and set tip in 
shocks to dry. After curing in the shock for three to five weeks the 
stalks may be stacked. Stacking is not regarded an a necessary step in 
the pinparation of liemp, but a greater w'-eight of fibre and also a better 
quality are obtained from stalks which have been stacked. If the stacks 
are properly made they may be left almost inde:finitely before iv^tting. 
Three men. will put up two stacks a clay of about 15 tons. 

IrVXebraska the heiiip is cut wnth a mowiug^ machine with a Bpecial 
liome-Tuade attachment, bending the stalks over in the same direction 
that ihe machine is cutting. One man, with one span of horses, will cut 
from 7 to 9 acres per day. The oKlinary price paid 
hemp is 50 cents per acre, including team and niaehine. The hemp is 
there left on the ground as it falls until retted, when it is raked up with 
a horse rake and hauled to the machine brake to be made into long tow. 

Betting. 

Practically all of the hemp produced in Iventucky is dew retted. It 
is spread on the ground, either from the shock or from the sack, in rows 
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-with the stalks side by side, and not more than two, or at inost tlin'o. 
:sialks in thickness, the butts all oven and in one dirtHdion. ii; is !eti 
in this manner for 4 to 12 weeks, or sometimes e\-e]i hmgi'r, iiniii ilay 
bark, iiiclrnliiig tl)e (ibre, separates readily rr^nii the woodv portinn oi 
the stalk. The stalks are then ladred np /nid set nj) in sIkk ks (o dry. As 
fioon as dried the}" are ready for b making. 

BRnAKLNU. 

Most of the liemp ])rodinyHl in Iventueky, is still, bj*oken liy the nhJ- 
fashioned liand-brake, bnt T would not recnnniiend this ;iiieth<)(l f()r iin 
troduction into any new locality liecanse it :requires a dt'groe of skill 
that Would be difficnlt to secure in lal)onrei*s noj- aecnstoined to tlie work. 
Even in Kentiiekv the newer generation of ]a])oii:)'*i;a‘s do not learn to 
break heni]), and tins is one of the primripal :reasoiis tliat tla^ indiistr}' 
is not cariicd on there to a greater extent. Machines for breaking li(‘in|i 
and preparing the hbre are made by the following coriipanies:— ITiiiversal 
Fibre Company^ Chicago, Illinois : Ken tneky Flenip Brake Company, 
iGynthiana, Kentucky; Horine & Welch, Nieholasyi lie, Kentucky. The 
machine for ramie, made by Mr. George William Selilixthten, 413, Broome 
Street, Kew York City, also does excellent work in tlie priquiratioi] <d' 
laemp fibre. 

At Haveloeky Nebraska, and at Courtlanfl, CAilifornia, rhere a:ro 
power maclnnes consisting essentially of a series of liiited rollei’s, some- 
what like a jute sot'tener followed by large beating wlieels, and. tliese 
inac, bines malce long tow. ''They will handle a greater yariety o:l' diilerent 
sizes of Iienip stalks in a satisfaetoi-y manner than tlie otliei' macdiini’ 
brakes, but as tlie fibre is tangled instead of being straiglit it does not 
command as liigh a price as that produced by the handdirakes, or by 
oilieic niachine brakes meutioned. 


Hens forced for egg production will in time produce a wciak gmunn- 
tion. Pure food is ibe safest stimulation to use. 


One point the fanner sboulcl remember, and tliat is, tlie wool-lmyer 
know's infinitely more about wool than lie does, owing to the fact that 
the farmer generally sees his and his neighbours’ chips hut once a yea!*, 
while the buyer lias wmol passing through his liands almost every day in 
the week at certain seasons of the year. 
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CondensetS Miik. 


HOW IT IS MANUFACTUEED. 


4'iiKOUGii tlie courtesy of Messrs. Joseph Baker & Bons^ Ltd., Wiiles-’ 
den Junction, London^ Mr. Francis Harrison, the Natal Commercial 
Agent in London, has been able to furnish ns with the following 
niemorandnni on the subject of milk condensing, which should prove 
of interest to readers of il\e Journal : — 

We have pleasure in sending you herewith some general inforina- 
tioii with regard to milk eondensing plant, and hope that you may 
find same of service. 

We gather from the figures sent ns that the average yield of milk 
per cow is aT)out 4 gallons. The smallest size plant wdiich we make 
has a capacity of 50 gallons per operation — i,e,, it wdll do 150-200 gal- 
lons in the ordinary working day. The operation takes about 2 hours 
to complete, and the proportion of condensed milk to fresh milk is 
from one-third to one-sizth. Therefore, 200 gallons of milk per day 
would give us about one thousand -J-lfe. tins of milk. The operation 
is as follows:— 

The milk, as it is received at the factory, is tested and cheeked 
for quality and measure, and is then passed through a steriliser, where 
it is raised to a temperature just below boiling point in a thin film 
and thoroughly sterilised. From here it is delivered automatically into 
steam jaeketted copper pan, where it is re-boiled, and, if sweet milk 
is being made, the sugar is added. It then rims to a tank under the 
vacuum eondensing machine. This consists of a copper eylinrler, fur- 
nished with tinned vertical tubes of a large diameter at its lower part, 
surrounded by steam passages. The milk is very rapidly eoiiceiitrated 
and the steam is drawn away by the air pump through tlie surface 
eondensor. This conden sor is of the ordinary type such as a re used 
in steam engine work and therefore does not require any description. The 
milk is concentrated to from one-fourth to one-sixth of its original 
volume, and before being withdrawn from the pan small portions are 
taken out throngh the tester valve in order to test the density. As 
soon as this is right it is drawn off and ran into large cyliuclrieal cans, 
which are put into a tank and revolved slowly wvliile the milk, is siirrod 
with w'ooden spaddles to ensure even cooling throngh out tlie mass. 
When propGrly cooled the; c is taken out and the milk emptied into 
the hopper of a small hand-filling machine, and the tins are filled* 
scaled, and despatched. 

The process of milk condensing vseems to us to lend itself par- 
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ticiilarly well to co-operative working. One small x>lant placed in soiiie- 
me(‘Bsible ]:)ositioii on the borders of a few farinei'S keeping cows could 
lie ver\^ eeoiioiiiicall j worked. The plant is simple to worlv by anyone 
U'ho has had previous experieiice or training, hut it is imporia;nt that 
the teinperatiire^ vaeuunp etc.^ shoidd be kept exactly right. A dif- 
ference of one or two degrees in tenijierature is sufficient to altei: the 
cpiality of the inilk^ and we should eertainl}' advise that a skilled 
assistant should be sent out to assist in the erection and starting of 
any plant that went out. 

The plant requires no special building. Any cool building that 
would be suitable, for example,, fcr dairy or storing milk conld be quite 
well used. It should, of course, be under cover, and the floor of tlie 
room in wliieli the condenser itself is placed shonld preferably be made 
of eemeiit or tiles and arranged so that it can - be washed out and 
drained. Gleanliness is ahsoluteh^ essential if the milk is to be turned 
out sterile and is to have keeping qualities. 

A certain amount of water is used for condensing purposes. This? 
however, is not damaged in any w^ay b}^ X)assing throiigli the condenser 
and could l>e used afterwards for drinking or any other purpose. 

ddie niiniber of men required to work the ]3lant would be twOy 
fmd the assistance of a boy or girl for fdling would be required. 

Ct.)iidensed rnilk, properly xmex)ared, lasts a very considerable time^ 
and the sweetened milk .should keep a year. Unsweetened milk is 
o.mailj reckoned to keep) a rather shorter time, say, six to nine months. 

The follou'ing is a list of the machines of which the small plant 
referred to is composed 

2 Galvanised feed tanks. 

1. Pasteurising machine. 

1 Oojrper hoiling pan. 

1 Condenser. 

1 Surface condenser. 

1 Air pump. 

1 Cooling machine. 

1 Hand-filling machine. 

Total cost of plant, about £4*^0, f.o.b. London, 

At al weight of plant, 44 tons. 

measuTements, 275 ehbie feet. 



' hp sow that A a good breeder for one year is wmrfh keeping. 

She: \ 4; probably th.^'''':o*oox1;\for; many ■'ruore,^ 
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Locust Destruction,. 


BEPORT FOB THE SEASOX, 1908-!). 


By Albert Kelly^ ,F.E.S., Assistaxit Entomologist. 


A SUM of £1,000 Y'as voted by Parliament for tlie lODB-lOOl) loeiist cain- 
paign, an amount entirely inadequate to deal elfeetually with an invasion 
of any magnitude. Fortunately, however, last year’s infestation was 
^'er\’ sliglit, ainl by dint of exercising the most rigid economy in tlie 
^rorking of the cani]:>aign the expenditure in connection tlierewitli was less 
iliiUi that A'oted, only :£'M0 being al>sorbed in tlie actual working expenses 
of tiie campaign, i.e., apart from arsenite of soda and spray pumps. I 
would point out, liovnver, that Government eaiinot hope to always cope 
S(g snecessfiilly witii the pest as was done last year, at this cost. As a 
matter of interest it may be stated tliat tbe planters in the iieiglilxour- 
Iiood of Tongaat, where sugar cane is largely grown, report t'lat last 
season’s hatching was the heaviest experienced for the last, eight or ten 
years. 

Locust oMcers were appointed for the Tongaat, vStanger^ Lower ILu- 
fcdozi, Eshowe, llelmoth, Egotshe,, Ilmkomaas, IJinlazi, IT.mzinto, and 
Port Shepstone districts^ the first of the eighteen ofReers emj)loyed as- 
feiiining duty ou the 14th of December. The work finni th on to the 
nuiddle of March proceeded with the utmost smoothnessy and the re- 
spective districts were almost totally cleared of the young hoppers. 

ASSISTAlSrCE,' " , 

In previous reports it has been a pleasurable duty to refer to the 
generous assistance rendered this office by the officers and men of the- 
E'atal Police, and thi^^ year our indebtedness is^ if possible, increased over 
past seasons. One of the foree aoded as ac Locust Officer for tbe 
Melnioth district this year, and,, by special ar with the Oliief 

(k: nil) lissioner, we will next year be enaW extend, the scope of oirr 
operations so as to include tbe far north of Ziihilan^^ S'ueli work as is 
carried out here will be of the greatest help in our efforts to control the 
ravages of the locust plague. The country referred to is of a somewhat 
su'amjiy nature in parts^ as well as being quite isolated, and the high 
rates of pay demanded by men to proceed there have put an effectual 
iHU.'juer to any work being done departmentaP.y iif the past. 

Most of the locust officers employed this year were working directly 
um.h-r tlris office, and not under the immediate superintendence of the 
Magistrates of the respective districts, as has often been found necessary. 
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Thh oftice is liappj^ however^ in the knowledge that it can, at all times, 
depend iipoii the utmost assistance and courtesy being extended to it ])y 
these officials when required. 

The Department was again fortunate in its choice of locust officers 
this season. The men tilling the positions were, in many eases, prominent 
men haring personal inteixsts at stake in the district over wliicli tiiey 
were placed, and who looked upon the successful working of tlie cam- 
paign in their respective districts as something for which tliey personally 
were responsible. 

Dor many years past Mr. E. Parkin has taken the greatest interesi 
in i])(; locust question in this Colony, and for the past two seasons has 
shown Ills practical sympathy in the work by acting as Chief District 
Locust Officer in an honorary capacity. It is to Mr. Par]\in tliat tlie 
good work accomplislied in the Lower l^ndvoinaas disti’ict has to in* 
credited, and tliis ofli.ee is deeply indebted to him for the whole-heartec^ 
assistance which he has at all times rendered. 

Degree of Ineestatton. 

On reference to my report for the previous season, it will lie seen 
that 4B officers were employed that year against tlie IS men working 
ibis year, biit. it is to be remembered that Iff districts were then infested 
against the 10 invohed this year. Again, several Divisions wlvieh em-- 
ploved thiee, four and even five men last i^ear were effectu ally cleared 
with half the number of men, and this can be read as indicating the 
elEcient way in which the work was done last year, and tlie value of its 
accomplishment. 

CO~OPl-irL^.TION OF 

But little difficnlty was experienced in enlisting tlie natives’ sym- 
pathy and services, and several of onr Locust Officers have testified to 
the great assistance rendered by them in the work. This is, of course, 
as it sliould he, but it is nevertheless gratifying to note that that wliicli 
was once given with a very had grace is now tendered with alacrity, 

y'o,:' T:h)NciBXTimua); L ocust'"^ a SnocEss. 

'The <)iitstaiKling featiire of the campaign has been the general ap- 
])roval by tlie locaist oflicci's of the conc^^ hunisi poison supplied 

tliem. This iunovoition, so tur as N was the outcome 

of the suggestion and experiments carried out by Mi\ (h P. Lounsbin^^^^^^^^^ 
the Government Entomologist of Cape Colony, and detailed in the second 
annual report of the Central Locust -Bureau. The arson ite was incor- 
porated wdth treacle and put up in cases each containing four li-gallon 
drums, the contents of which were capable of being dilated down to 31b 
gallons of water. Sueli success has attended its use, and of siieli eon- 
venienee has it proved, that it is the intention of tiffs office to distribute 
tlie poison in this form in all its future work. 
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^sTatural Enemies. 

Parasites were again our veiy efficient allies in the work of locust 
destruction^ but the fungus does not seem to ImYe ])een so generally 
lorevalent as it was last year. Locust birds wore, however^ as avenging 
and ravenous as ever, and two ( f the districts were closed up owing it) 
the fact that tlie birds Were reported to he doing bet ter work than our 
officers could ever hope to aceoinplish. 

Clerical Work. 

A great deal of time was occupied last season in connection ovitli tlie 
bringing up to date of the stores book. The tracung of the unrecorded 
issues and returns of the stores was a matter of considerable difficulty 
.and oGGasioned vohnn incus correspondence. The matter has, Iiowever, 
now been brought to a successful conclusion. 

Coming SeasoWs Plans. 

xirrangeinents have already been made for dealing with this year's 
infestation, and supplies of concentrated solution and such other stores 
as are necessary for tiie prosecuiion of the work liaAO been ordered for- 
ward to the outlying districts. Ample supplies of arsenice have been laid 
in and a further supply of pumps obtained, the cost of botli of rvlhch is 
being met from this finaneial 3^ear’s votes. 

The comparatively light season of 1908-1909, combined with the 
thorough work then accomplished, encourages one to anticipate but a 
slight infestation in t lie coming season, and to hope that the otherwise 
inadequate sum looted for the service (£1,000) will enable us to again, 
bring the work to a successful ccnclusion. 


One of the very best feeds to give the skim milk calf is oats chop. 
Throw a little dry chop in a box and allow the calf to eat of it wheiH 
ever it desires. Gradually increase the amount as the calf grows older. 


With effect from July 1st, 1909, small consignments of South 
African firewood conveyed between IsT.G.E. stations ivill be charged 
•at the same rates, and undtir the same conditions, as now apply to 
nnall consignments of South African cob>\ vide page 43 of Goods Tariff. 
Book LW. 22. 
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Intensive Fruit Culture m 


LEOTTJKE BY MU. A. 1*. SMITH. 


An interesting leei.im: on intensive fruit eiilture wjis (lelivered on 
Saturday, 22nd Alay^ by Mr. A. P. Smith, the Secretary of the Ibetei'- 
3iuiritzburg Horticultural Society, before the Durban Teehiiieal Insti- 
tute. 

There was a lai*ge audienee^, presided over 1>y i;he 'Veil. Archdeacon 
Dregsou. ' 

I'he lecturer, in his introductory observations, reniarked that the 
know](‘ilge lie had to pkcn^ before them was largely the result ol 
ol servatioii pianxiked tiy many failures and eiieouraged by a few successes. 
His elforts had been tiecessarily restrict 3d to sjiare mornents and short 
liolidays, and his ex|>erionces were consequently linii ted to tliose of the' 
average amateur or hobbyist. 

Proceeding with his subject, be said that the inculcation of guiding 
])rinciple3 required intelligent application on the part of tlie worker who 
hunidh ini self confronted with sue] i diversity of soil, and cliinailc con- 
ditions as prevailed in Natal, '’idie A P C to tlie ajipreciation of thu 
{’onditioiis responsihle for the success or failure in the orcliards of the 
woT‘ld was a reasonable knowledge of the offices of heat and sunshine in 
rniit production. Ideal orchard conditions embraced (a) freedom from 
extreme low temperaturey (&) abundant sunshine; and (^f) an atmos- 
[.diere devoid of excessive humidity during the fruiting season. Thu 
second and third of these eonditioiis .Niital did not possess during that 
]tnriic'ular period, and they were consequently confronted with, tlie necoB- 
sity l(u' ina king the best of their sxirroiindings by develiipi]^^^^ those fruits 
wliidi already enjoy local conditions, and by the inirodiuition of otlun*’ 
varieties fitted by nature Natiut, to witbst adverse to 

the p erf eet development of many fruits in the moist atmospliere which 
Mas tlie inevitable attendant of summer In the Midlands ami (least licit 
el Natal. Altitude, in a measure, eorroefed those influem^cs in the higln 
lands of Natal, and favoured the almost perfect developiuent of many 
of tlie choicer fruits of drier States and bracing climates. On tempera- 
itire conditions, therefore, in the first instance, depended tlie success of 
the grower, for the reason that low temperature might debar success by 
total destruction, or by partial wintci' killing, and the fruition of many 
varietievS of plants was precluded by insufficient or excessive mean tem- 
poral are. Careful experiments, conducted by eminent viiicviltnral ex- 
perts, showed that a temperature above a certain minimum was found 
necessary for germination, a higher for chemical modiheation, n third 
for flowering, a fourth for ripening the seeds, a fifth for the elabora- 
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iioii of tile .saccharine juices^ and a sixth for the development of aroiiuu 
ho meet these conditions iSTatiire provided the gdnial conditions of spring, 
nnd advanced temperature by careful graduation until the demands of 
the ripening fruit were met by summer's high record. In support of this 
contention many of the tabic lands of South America, while enjoying 
tlie mean temperature iiecessary to the success of the grape vine, were 
wholly unsiiited to its cultivation by reason of their constancy of teni- 
perature, which never rose to the higher degrees necessary for the proper 
■development of the fruit. The vine might, grow and even flourish, hut the 
fruit was invariahly lacking in quality, and often entirely failed to set in 
.many of the leading varieties. To he successful the orchardist iiiiist 
have due regard to the following essentials: (1) A suitable climate, (2) 
suitable soil, (3) selections of varieties adopted to his soil and climatic 
conditions. The lecturer subsequently explained why many people at 
'Durban and in the Coast belt could not succeed wdth the cultivation oi’ 
such stone fruits as peaches and plums, and also apples, because they 
liad not regard to the conditions he had mentioned; whereas 50 miles 
inland, without any material difference in the temperature, the drier 
-gitmosphere of the midlands encouraged many varieties of these fruits to, 
produce to the extent of overbearing. Proceeding to deal with the culti- 
vation of the soil for fruit-growing, the lecturer dealt wdth wdiat is known 
in agrieulture as ‘■'‘■'dry farming,"^ illustrating on a ])Iackboard how that 
by constant stirring of the soil in dry weather the capillary action of the 
sxirface soil wms inteiiuipted, and the subsoil moisture prevented from 
escaping. Pie had observed that on two plots of ground adjacent one 
that w^as subjected to constant surface cultivation in dry weather main- 
tained its crops in vigorous giwth, while the other on which no sucli 
cultivation was expended had its crops withering and waited. He also 
enjoined subsoil cultivation, but explained that sxxbsoil wdrich were not 
■Ifavourable for the encouragement of plant life should not he brougb.t t'^. 
the surface; m otlien* w’ords that such subsoil should i'ceeive the disiurh- 
ance wdiieh cultivation ensured, but it should still remain subsoil, flic 
hwel levels Ixeing torn up Avithout being brought to the surface. The 
depth of surface cultivation to l)e effective should be determined by the 
ebaraeter of the soil. In countries with a humid atmosphere and moist 
summer conditions a shallower cultivation rvould suffice than that 
adopted in the arid regions, say, of Western Australia, similarly Iieavy 
soils Avhose capillary attraction was much greater than that of loose loams 
would require to be more deeply stirred, owing to the difficulty of secur- 
ing effective pulverisation. Apart froin initial cultivation the orchard 
‘should be ploughed annually as deep as the plough can be safely run 
witliout destroying the m.ain surface roots, in order to avoid ‘^‘^hard pan,” 
or the sotting of the ground near fhe surface, which avouM result if 
shallow cultivation alone AA^ere resorted to in the aAmrage heavy loams. 
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hi loose loams or sandy soils sueii a procedure would not l:)e iii- 
euinljent. Draining, linings and green luanuring were iinportant agen- 
cies. The lirst prevented the grcmnd from becoming water-logged in 
wet weather., wliieh condition \vas detrimental to roots; lining had the 
viidue of making heavy soils more friable, and yet had a binding elfect 
on loose soils, besides correcting acidity and rendering Die plant food 
niore available. iAegarding grecvn nuiuuring, this prosided Dk‘ valuable 
eonstitiients of humus to tlie soil. This explained why coolie farmers 
succeeded in getting hue' crops of mealies when they planted beans, 
].'eas, and otlier legumes between tiie mealie rows. Having dealt witu 
(ttjendeal manuring, the leetiirer proceeded to speak of tlie value of 
sttdd/ irianure, but observed tliat in tlve case of rieii ground it liad a 
ieiideney to force the growth of the tree at the expense of yield and 
quality. In the ease of ora;nge, particularly tlie presence of excess of 
nitrogen possessed by fraal manure was productive of luiify and ini- 
perfeet fruit. In manuring, local conditions, t]u‘ ctiaracter of the stiil, 
and tlie kind of fruit to b-e raised had to he observed, liegarding the 
time for niairLiring, as a general rule, in the orchard, jtotash should 1)0 
applied to heavy soils early in the season, whereas in liglit soils a later 
application was desirable. Nitrogenous manures sliould "he a|)plied 
early in the spring in the case of diciduouh trees, and wliert‘ practi- 
eabie before they come into bloom. The question of what to plant 
in the orchard opened up a field without limitation. The endlese 
varieties of the several species of fruit now available to man bore elo- 
qqiient testimony to his progressive eharaeter and earnest endeavour, 
wliieli must ever remain the keynote of lietter things. Following the 
inimitable laws of the survival of tlie fittest, they found in Die world 
(if hifiiieiiltunv that the fav of fifty years ago were in the 

majority of instances the medioeritie-s or tlie ohsoletes of to-day, and 
in pirrsimnee of the sairuv i:nxni:ic%ab^^ law their jireseni leaders were but 
Ibe forerunners of tliat liigher exmllo’Jei' i.hitd. must in ihe uear fuiiir' 
m.'U'k the intelligent efforts of the seientie plant breeds of the present 
generation. ]\Ir. Smith then proceeded: A few of the old favourites in 
Die majority of out common species remain with us to proclaim the 
excellence of tlie age which heralded their advent. Those must rank 
in the horticnltural world as the lirilliant debutantes of Dm past and 
Die valued grandmothlcrs of the present. They serve the useful pur- 
]')ose of reminding ns that the struggle for improvement slimild not he 
permitted to sacrifice those virtues and qualities which constitute the 
iioi’itage of an earlier age. Take, for instance. Fuller’s description in 
D^()4 of the Anieriean or Lahrusea family of grapes. Of the ISO varie- 
ties described therein as worthy of a place iit the- American vineyards 
of the eastern States less than a dossen could win their position in the 
leading liuudrcd which now claim the growerfe^ attention; the remainder 
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are seattered tlirougiiout his latest list of 250 obsoletes* The same in- 
exerable law of change and progress marks the history of the last few 
cieeades in the sister;, or European^ group, though not to such a pro- 
iiouiieed degree. In plums we find more than a dozen families claim- 
ing tlie iittention of Waugh, the great American poniologist, whose 
work embraces ? 50 varieties. These families, like those of the hnman 
I'uee, have their pronoiineed preferences for climate. The domestic 
or European group pine for a temperate elime, while the Wayland, 
Americana iNigra, Wild (roose and Japanese groups, by means of the 
adaptability of their their bounteous off- 

bprings over the vast area from hTev/ York to Southern Texas, and 
scrrne of their hybrids even partial to conditions which might fairly 
be regarded as sub-tropical. The same wide adaptability characteTises 
tire apple, the pear, and the peacli, and tliougli perhaps less pronounced, 
is iiiore or less a feature of the various other speeies now iniiiistering 
so genGroiisly to the needs of animal life. From the foregoing illustra- 
tion, coupied with the remarks on the arhitamy demands of climate, 
it will be readily seen how utterly impraetieahle it would he for any 
one individual to arrogate to himself a knowledge which would even 
meet the varied requirements of our own little Colony. The apple- 
of Nottingham Eoad, Eosetta, or Greytowp, with Iris choice of 
pippins and russets, would preach a ruinous gospel to the midlands 
cu'charclisr, whom a lower altitude and warmer climate compels to seek 
solace in his ability to control a fairly representative collection of this 
useful fruit. BurbaiTs magnificent facilities by sea and rail render 
lier entirely independent of the necessity for cultivating apples, and 
a stray specimen of the varieties less partial to the cool and drier air 
of tlie Lighlaiids might be persuaded to set a few indilferent fruit in 
the coast belt under ihe mo-st favourable conditions, but the experi- 
menl may safely ]>e left to the enthusiast imbued with the desire to 
i-atisfy himself. 

A few vaiueties worthy of a place in the home garden by careful 
(T.itivation, and the selection of a cool slope or otherwise sheltered site 
uU'ty give reasouahk' encouragement to the hobbyist in the neighbourhood 
of IMcdverru and carry still better prospects in the region of Hill Crest 
I' lie umst likely varieties are Eome Beauty^, Wainwright, American Lady, 
Eed Astraclian, and Jeniiing’s Florida, A coastal .selection of grapes 
should be limited to varieties of the -Muscadine group, or the hardy 
Americans, whose robust .coi^titution enables them to fairly suceessMlv 
combat the ' attacks of bid trouble, favoured by coastal conditions. 
Of these families' James, and Thomas should represent the Muscadine, 
wlnle the most promising of the Americans are Coiicor<% MooiVs Early^ 
Diamond, and Niagara. Many of these are superior to the common 
LsnlK'llo, erroneously referred to as ihe Calawba. Of the European 
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varieties little, if any, success may be counted upon near tlie sea level, 
Tbe black Hamburgh and the Raisin Blanc afford fair prospects on the 
®erea if provided with the shelter of a verandah having a northern or 
nortli^eastern aspect, particularly if fortified by frequent application ol 
that powerful fungicide, Bordeaux Mixture. Pears may bo dismissed as 
impossibilities, the successful cultivation of the EiiropeaJi varieties being 
[limited to the higher altitudes and cool valleys, while the sub-tropical 
varieties would probably fail , even at Hill Cxnst. PI unis .may also 
vregarded as equally hopeless, although a few of the sub-tropieai favour- 
ites, such as the Howe and Excelsior, may be persuaded to accept the 
coiiditions obtaining at an altitude of 1,200 or 1,500 feet. Of vinir own 
particular fruits, tbe orange, naartje, banana, pineapple, avocado pear, 
and niango, it is not inappropriate to rernark that the Coast range in 
this coinieetion is somewhat limited, and that other and probably l}etter 
varieties await your call. In particular the mango affords an almost un- 
Jiniited field for selection. In the orange group the wider inclusion of 
the Bahia, or Washington Ha and Thompson’s Improved dSTavel in 
your colieotions would undoubtedly tend to impToveinent. Coneeriiing 
the peach it is my intention to confine myself to the Peento group, eon- 
OHuming which a usefuP^^^&^ exists on the Coast belt, provided the 

sedeetion is limited to varm of merit such as the Helen, Suber, Florida 
€em, Angel, Waldo, and Jewel. This group is so efficientiy provided 
by Hature wdth the glandular leaves and other essentials of a hardy 
constitution that the several varieties are capable of withstanding sub- 
tropical, some even tropical, conditions to such an extent that the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the peach is now possible in the West Indies, the 
Angel, Jewel and Waldo in particular being relied upon for orchards 
of commercial importance. These varieties are vastly snperi«>r to the 
rdd red peach common in Durban gardens in ilie early eighties, and can 
be successful cultivated in Durban. The fruit-fly is a deterrent to tlie 
cultivation of the peach in the Coast belt, but can be siiecessfully (Com- 
batted by means of netting. To ensure economical netting attention 
should be given to priming, with the object of cheeking rampant growtli 
and keeping the tree within reasonable limits. The cost of netting with 
hags, w^hich can be made in a few minutes, is about 6s. per tree. The 
neta require to be put on five or six weeks before the ripening process. 

cost of securing this immunity ivould be about fld. per 100 fruit. 

At the close of the lecture, after repljrmg to a number o| question, 
the thanks of the meeting were cordially accorded to Mr. Smith, when 
he asiwed his audience that he would gladly reply to any further ques- 
tions by post. 
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The GortHus Worm end 

the HoHeniot God. 


By ALBKifT KKi.Lr^ F.E.S. 


W iirn NO uiuicr (late of the 11) tli Aprils a eorrespoudciit stattss : — 

'M. enclose liere\vitK^^^ worm 10 inches in Ic^Jigth, wiiiuli 

I have eveiy reason to siippose is exuded froin abdomen of the large 
; green Mantid. I liave withiir the last fortnight d them, squirm- 

ing about on three separate occasions^ each time in close proximity to a 
fowl busily engaged in pulling Mantids to pieeos/^ ^ ^ 

My reply thereto may be of some interest, as the worm referred 
to is often sent to this office with a request for information regarding it, 

• and very often the specimen submitted is one that has been taken from 
a loeiist. Some years ago one of our local newspapers created some 

• eonsfernation by an announcement that a snake had come through a 
water tap into a bath which was being filled, but siiake’^ referred 
to ultimately proved to be a worm similar to the one sent: — 

^^The specimen accompanying your letter of the 16th instant proves . 
to be a Gordius worm, all of which' are plirasitic in their habits. They 
.are frequently to be found in ditchosy pon&j,' oh largo puddles, and some- 
times a considerable number may be found inextricably tangled to^elher 
in a knot, and the name of the genus refers to this fact. i 

‘^Tiie worm passes through four distinct stages, the egg, thd 
.and second larval stages which are parasitic, and the fourth stage or t&t '■ 
-of the sexually mature wo mi, which lives in the water, takes no nourislir 
ment, and is, in fact, exclusively engaged in the reproduction of its kind, 
'^The best worked out form is, perhaps, G. tolosanus, and a short de- 
.seription of its life history may be of interest to you. ^ ' 

‘‘The adult female may be observed twisting round the stems of 
water plants, to which the long bead-like strands of eggs are attached, , 
On liatcliing, the larva sinks to llie bottom of the water, where it moves 
. about sluggishly and awaits the arrival of the right host in which to take 
up its abode. In this particular ease it happens to be the larva of the 
Alder fly, and into -tibls ft, comes to rest in the mueelts 

^or tb^ fat body. remains drtrin^’Jthie following winter, thd 
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tiii' bouiy oi tlu) i)eetle, wliiciL iiiuiedible as it may seem, is absolutely 
necessary for its further development. It iiere assumes the second larval 
form and leimdns in tlie (yody of the beadle for the second winiarr, finatij 
to return to tlie water as an adult some eighteen or twenty montlis after 
its Itaiching from tlj(‘ egg. 

'Jl is thns seen that it is cjdy bcaamse of tli(‘ enormous u umber of 
eggs laid tiiat the worm is able to ])er})etuate itself, as the cliauces of an 
egg coming to maturity are infinites inialiy small, in addition to the 
itsk of the larva not finding tlie riglit host at the rigid; time, and of 
the first liost not being eaten by t1ie second, and the second not gaining 
ainess to tlie water, there is the danger that the diteJies and ponds in 
ndneh. the adults live may dry up, which, indeed, is of frequent 
(ooarrrenfe. 

‘‘Tlie life of a Gordius is, indeed, a perilous one, and the eoinplicated 
naiure of its life history is extremely difFienlt to appreeiaie.-f 


Eggs being saved for liatehing should be kept at a tcmiperature 
not Iwer than 45 nor higher than 75 degrees. ; 


dfxira heavy layers us pullets and yearling hens are riot so viilu- 
able in their second year as steady layers. 


PuJi tlu little fcdlows along. If they doidt like what you are 
giving tlumi, donh try to starve them into eating it, but change their 
diet. 


Keep the best pasture for the lambs. Clover is good, so is a fr(\di 
bine grass pasture, but an old one is produotiYC of worms and posvsibly 


Feed the pig^ will be contented. By giving them too 

utuch |he feed is wasted. II fed too little they become restless and 
iry to break out. 
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Royal AffHculiural Society • 

PIPTY-FOTTETH ANNUAL SHOW. 

A SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION. 

The Eoyal AgTicmltui^aT Society of Natal lield tlieir iIft3'“foTirt^ Annual 
Show on Tliursday; Friday, and Saturday^ the 17tlij, 18th, and lOtli 
June, in the Society's groundvS in Maritzburg. 

So far as the number of entries is concerned the show was a great 
success, the total constituting almost a record figure, but . some of the 
sections were not up to the standard of last year. This remark applies 
particularly to tlie Industrial Section, wliieii was rather disappointing 
after the liigli standard set by previous shows held by the Society. The 
h.orse sections were a great advance on previous exhibitions, and some 
fine animals were shown. The vSheep seetions showed up well in the 
Merino and Shropsiiire classes, and some fine Long Wool animals w^ere 
exliibited. Tlie goat section was a .relatively small one ; but a feature of 
this section was the milch goat class. There wei*e only a few entries in 
tliis class, but they were fine animals. Some fine animals were sliowm in 
the pig section. The poultry section — in reality the annual show of the 
Natal Poultry Club — was one of the great features of the show/and at- 
trachod mueh attention the show was a comprehensive one, and con- 
t..ined iiuv fine biids. Farm produce was as good as ever; 

and an interesting stand in this section was that of the Government Ex- 
periment Farms. Here all classes of produce wore shown from all the 
farms. The machinery section was well up to the standard of former 
yt^ai's, and some interesting exhibits were on view, wiricb, with the other 
sc'clions, noticn more fully further on in this report. 

Judges and Steavaiids. 

The following is a list of the judges and stewards, omitting those 
oliiciating at the sports: — 

Horses, Mules and Donheys. 

Idioroughbred Horses. — Judge, W. Kenwood; stewards, J. Black- 
burrow and B. Baikie. 

Cart Horses. — ^tJudge, Wm. T, Woods; stewards, A. C. Smith and 
WG L. Stead. 

Carriage Horses. — eJudge, S. T. Amos; stewards, V. Palframan and 

Saddle Horses. — Jiidge^ P. D. Simmons; stewards, 0. J. King and 

Mules and Donkeys. — Judge, J. B, Palmer; steward, W. Westwood. 
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Sheep. 

Merino Sheep.— Judge, II. D. Winter; stewardB, T. Ih AtkiD>ion and 
K J. Hayes., 

Shropshire Slieep.—Jiidge, IT. Veiuieiather ; stewards, A. 1 1. i Vur- 
mail and. W. F. Taylor. 

I^ong Wool Sheep. — -Judge, Jas. Henwood; steward, (A HaYtuiiann. 
Crosshred Slieep,— Jiulges, Combined Down Judges; stewards, ( tun- 
hinod Dowyi Stewards. 

Persian Sheep.™ -Judg'3, A. Eeid ; steward, C. J. Moor. 

Fat Sheep.— Judge, Frank Knapp ; steward, C. J. Moor. 

Goats and Pigs. 

Goats.— Judge, IL i). Winter ; steward, Eeg. CaiupbelL 
Pigs.— Judge, A, Eeid ; steward, J. G, lYalker. 

Dogs. 

Dogs *. Sporting and Large.' — Judge, G. G ibhon ; steward, j; A. 
Gibbon. ■ 

Dogs: Terrier and otlier Dogs.— Jiidge, H. H. Jones Ikin; steward, 
F. W. Merryweatlier. 

Dogs: Litter and Best Dog.— Combined Judges. 

Vehicles. 

Ckirriages.— Judge, W. Pope; steward, F. Collier. 

Wagons and Carts.— Judge, Dan Taylor, M. L. A. - steward, W. E. 
Goodwin. 

Farm Produce. 

Mealies. — -Judge, J. Alarwick; stewards, S. Moon and A. Eobiin 

■SOIL ' , 

Grain, other than Mealies and Fodder.— Jtulge, J. Muon; stewards, 
T. H. Chaplin and H- A. Meyer. 

M'attlo Bark.- — Judge, T. Gibson; stevrard, C. W. Holdgate. 

Eoots and AA^getables. — Judge, H, Baker; stewards, F. S. Eaijinsoii 
"'and' J., ■B'aker. 

Fruit.— Judge, F. Stevens; steward, G. IF. Holdgate. 

Dairg and Food Glasses. 

Dairy Produce.— Judge, A. Lawrence; steward, — Balding. 

Wnrking Dairy. — Judge, A. Oliver. 

Fi3od Classes, 17F181 and 190-197. — Judge, W. Merrick; steward, 
P. Vvh Merrick. 

Food Classes, 182-1<S9 and 198. — Judge, J‘. L. Baumann ; steward, 
K. Y. Griffin. 

Tea, Sugar, etc.* also Classes, '249-25.3. — Judge, J, F. Greaves; 
steward, H. lY. Griffin. 
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Ifnplenients and Machinery. 

Inipleinents. — Judges, W. Pepworth and W. B. Turner; stewards,, 
•R. Corniiis and W. E. Goodwin. 

Engines. — Judge, W. J. Quince; steward, W. E. Goodwin. 

Miscellaneous. 

Tol.)aoeo and Cigars. — Judge, E. R. Sarrer; steward, H. A. Mever. 

xipiarian. — Judge, R. El. Pepworth; steward, B. CampbelJ. 

Millers^ Manufacdures.— T. Burnian; steward, xi. Herbert. 

Eil)re and Flax.- — Judge, T. E. Sim ; steward, A. Herbert. 

Harness and Saddlery.— Judge, A. A. Gibson; steward, A. Herbert. 

Fr(:d:\\T.)rk.— Judge, E. Baillie ; steward, A. Yan Aardt. 

Stall IJispIay, etc.-- Jxidge^^^ Merrmk, J. Eloley and F. Reed; 

steward, A.: Herbert. ' 

Colonial Industries.— Judges, Jas. Iving, Rer. J. Scott and Tlios. 
lEvslop; steward, H. W. Griffin. 

The OrENiKTG. 

Tiie Show was formally opened by His Excellency tlie Governor at 
12 oVloek on Thursday. 

Mr. James King, tlie President of the Royal Agricultural SocietjA 
in introducing His Excellency, said the present Show was almost a re- 
CMord in tliG inatter of entries. He alluded to the ravages of East Coast 
tEever, wilieh he elmracterised as one of the great drawbacks they' liad hi 
Katal as a iTWfuiinng disease, and there did not ap])ear to ])e any iui- 
niediate prospect of tlie disease being removed. Cattle had always been 
the main featnro of tlieir Show. But there was a vast resource behind 
them in the energy and perseverance of the Katal farmers^ which he was- 
(iuite sure woidd pull them through. He mentioned that in the produce 
section this year there were 211 entries as against 111 last year; 905- 
in ilie poultry section as against 127 last year, and C4- entries as against 
18 in the machinery department; sheep 108 as against 13, The total 
entiles were 2,081 as against 1,012 last year. (Applause.) Mr. King 
iliankfMl th(‘ Mayor and the Town Council for the interest and help they 
Inul always shown in the work ot the Society. 

IT is Excellency tiien addressed the gathering as follows: — 

"JTulics and Gentlemen, — Edie occasion of our Annual Show has 
again come round and again we permanent residents of Pietermaritzburg 
extend a hearty welcome to the farmers that have come to their head- 
(juarters, bringing with them the best of their produce with which to^ 
compete among themselves and give pleasure to non-competitors by show- 
u'hat can l>e bred and grown in cur country. And once again I have to 
express iny own pleasure in .opening a Show of which to my mind the 
great merit is that, like the many kindred exhibitions held throughout 
tlie Colony, it is a stimulus to production, Me wLant this stimulus. It. 
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is recognised tliat Natal dees not produce up to its full capacity eitlier 
for liome consiunption or for exportation. 

"'Last year articles of food and drink and tobacco to tlie value of 
fA’er a initlion sterling which could have been produced in this Colony 
were iinportcd for consumption in it from oversea. Tliis million was 
fnade up of over £350,000 for dairy prodm^e^ that is milk, butter au^l 
ehceso; of nearly £300,000 for agricultural and garden produce iiieliui- 
ing tea and sugar; of an approximately similar amount for general farm 
produce : beef, mutton^ poultry, bacon, jams and eggs, the number oi' 
■eggs imported being over a mil lion and a half; and of over £100,000 
worth of tobacco. So far this year Natal has not imported quite so 
great a proportion of lier own tood. but for the lirst tliree months this 
importation lias exceeded £200,000 sterling, about a tliird of tills amount 
being for dairy, a quarter for agricidtiiral and gai'den, ami a quarter for 
ordinary farm produce, the remaining sixth being for toliaeeo. Beai* in 
mind that these figures — a total of over a inillion sterling for 1008 and 
of over £200,000 for the first three months of 1000 — refer only to pro- 
duce consumed in Natal that might have been grdwm there but was i:m- 
ported. l-'^be produce imported into tlie wliole of S'outli d fricn thai; 
might have been growm in Natal is of course several times as great. 

"'‘It is rather dogging a dead horse to urge tlie umlcsiral)ility of this 
state of things, '^'’arious factors are fortunately eontributing to alter it. 
Customs dues and railway rates are being used to assist competiti()n. with 
imported articles. The organisation known as the National Union <>]; 
South Africa, of which the energetic Sir Pieter Bam is Chairman, aiid 
our equally energetic l^Iinisier of Agrienlture, Mr. Deane, is Yic^e-Prevsi- 
denty is doing its l>est to eiicourage local consumption of Soutli African 
products and to tlml o if ersoa markets for them. Again various organ- 
isations are assisting formers by rvorkiirg up their raw’’ mate* rials into 
forms which readily find a market. 3Mio la^T organisation of this nature 
that has been startml in Natal and one wdn<*h T reconmumd tl'ost' rvlio 
do not know it to vini, is P'.c Bacon Factory at NelV Ihist. Through iis 
ageiiey any farmer wlto chooses to acipiire a few pigs of good breed and. 
feed the- increase with the huttot'-milk from liis cream wlnhds would other- 
wise he wasted, can he certain of geth'ng a constant and good -prit'o for 
animals he may send to tlie -facdory, Tlie possibilities of this industry 
will he realised when it is considered that in DeuTuark — a ('ountry less 
than Imlf the size of Natal — it has been rporked up within twenty years 
to an annual value, as represented by slaughtered animals, of three and a 
Iialf millions sterling. 

Un addition to the other agencies T have mentioned as tending to 
increase ihe proportion of the fooct consumed in Natal that is produced 
there, is the important one of. agriarltaral shouts. The functions of 
these is to raise tlie standard of produce. You cannot expect people to 
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coiisiune locally-produeed food if it is inferior in quality to that ■wliieli 
is iniported. The point is too obvious to justify me in labouring it. In 
agriciiltiirai, as in every other branch of industry^ a high standard results 
in a wide demand. 

'T eongratulate the Eoyal Agricultural Society on there being more 
entries this year than on any previous occasion^ in spite of the East Coast 
‘Eever still keeping cattle awuiy;, and the Natal Poultry Club on the large 
liumber of birds shown in their 179 classes. I declare the odth Annual 
Show of the Royal Agricultural Society, and the 23rd of the Natal 
Poultry Club to be open.’^ 

Some Notes ox the Exhibits. 

We are unhbie in the present issue any of the photos 

which our representatives took at the Show, but a selection will appear 
in our next issue together with some photos which we hope to take at. 
file Durban Sliow next month. 

A number of our photos are pictures of Ist-prize winners in tiie 
Horse Section — a section which has, perhaps, laiely been surpassed in 
former Maritzburg Shows. In our opinion this and the Poultry Sections 
were about the finest in the whole of the Show. Considerations of space 
preclude our making any reference whatever to individual exhibits, and 
we are unable for the same reason to publish a prize-list. Interesting 
classes were tliose for mules and donkeys in pairs and in spans; and we 
hope in our next issue to be able to publish some illustrations of the mule 
transport turnouts. There were some good animals shown in the Sheep 
Section, the Merino and Shropshire containing some attractive 

cxiiibits, whilst we noticed some good animals among the Long-Wools. 
The goat classes were not as full as they might have been considering 
the importance of our mohair iudustry* Of some interest were the ex- 
Inlnl.s of rriilk-goatSj which were brought forward in response to the 
sperial prizes olfeiud l:y Mnssrs. J. W; and H. P. Handley. It 

was to he regretted, liowever, that more exhibits were not fortbcomiiig 
in this special section, the four animals exhibited all being shown by 
M'r. and Mrs. J. P, K. Ford, of Maritzburg. 

In Kspito of the fact that the number of exhibits in the Pig Seetiuii 
was somewhat limited, it :cannci be denied that some of tlie animals 
ivere equal, if not superior, to most of those wliieh have been previously 
shown in Maritzburg. The, Salvation Army Social Farm, South Coast 
Junction, was the most prominent in so far as the carrying off of prizes 
was concerned. 

The Produce Section was good, there being some fine exhibits of 
mealies, mangolds, swedes, forage of various kinds, sugar cane— to men- 
tion a few of the chief. The Division of Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Department of Agriculture had a fine exhibit of produce of all kinds 
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gro^vivon. the Government Farme. We liave seen better exhibits oi' fruit 
jit the ''•iioyo.F- Shows, tliongh tlieix* were some fine individual s])eeimens 
e^howi). 

Dairy Jr^rodnce slmwed np as well as in former years ; sivrne elasses, 
in fact; we thought, were eonsiderahly better. IMie Nehs liusf Bacon 
Factory and ttie Mooi River Factory liad, tine (‘xhiliits of liarns, bacon, 
lard^ sausages, and pieservcd ineats, tiie excellence of wiuch iiuist liavt} 
opened the eyes of Inany of tlie vivsitors to the Show. 

Space does not allow of oiir eorainentirig npon all of tlie various 
interesting stalls in the Industrial Section— many of wliich had :11m 
ex]hl>its^ l>iit Ave must remark npon the interesting stand of the TJinbilo 
Manufacturing Co., of Durban, xvho showed among other things a nnnv 
her of sweet potato prodncts, such as '.donr, starch gloss tablets, ice cream 
]x>AV'der. sago, etc. We were also partieularly interested i:n. tlie stand of 
itie Cdan Syndicate, where, together Avitli a, good show of wattle wood 
iMcxec, a quantity of Avattle wood charcoal was iixhibited. Tlie IiiduBtrial 
Section AVas xerj. interesting, but we do to think that, taking it as a 
whole, it AC as up to last year’s stan^ 

Idle Machinery Section of the Show was as interesting as ever, and 
most of the usual fains had their stands. The AvatiJe liark exhibits 
might haA-e been more repr'Csentative, but avc noticed, a useful :inaehine de- 
signeo by Mr. Arthur Wood, the Avell-knoum engineer, of Maritzhurg/ 
f('r l:>ark c]:iopping on large plantations, Avhere the work is eontinuvvus and 
lieavy. The machine, which is of inassiA'C eonstructiori, is built on tlie 
clvaff-eutier principle AAith heavy touthed rollers to draw the bark from 
tfie feedAvay and present it in. a fattened condition to knives rotating' 
on a large wheel. In this <,onnection Ave noticed several la rgt‘ (‘haft- 
cutters strong erioiigli to cut bark which will doAibtless iiiore and more 
find a place on the smaller plantations. Messrs. Idirkei*, ‘W'ond & (h)., 
Fteoi, Murray & (i>., Malcomess & Co., and J, ITeinvood, Ron, Routter and 
. Co. showed a large variety of plouglis, planters, harrows, luirvesters, 
mealie-shellers, niealie-mills^ and dairy appliances. Messrs. P. IlmiAvood, 
Son, Soutter & Co. showed a particularly rapid rnealie-shellcr, the 
‘^ddimax;’ Aidiich apjiears to be one of the latest and most up-to-date 
shellers in the market. Thm machine took 1st prize at the 1909 Johannes- 
'hurg ShovAg and also 1st p:i‘ize at the last Durban Show. It is Avorked b\e 
hand and shells very rapidly and cleaning rarely msising. Among the 
special features of the Show meniion should be made of the two cattle dips 
which Avere on view in working order. One of these was the Flatal Spray 
Pen, invented by Mr. H. Watkins-Pitchford, extended reference to Avhich' 
has already appeared in the Journal Its ereerion at the S'hoAA- gave farmers 
an excellent opportunity of examming the dip and noting for themselves 
fix* ]>rinri]y]e of the invention and^pan upon which it is construetecl. 
Th(^ second di]) is QuihelFs Cattle Washey, a noAv patented invention sub- 
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l)\^ the local manager for tbo well-known firm of Qnibell Bros.,. 
LttL, Newark, England. The principle on which it \Yorks is ol)vioiis 
at lirsi sight. Tlie apparaiiis ecnsists of a sliallow walk-in tank al)out 
:: t(‘ei H iiKdies deep, with the usual entrance rails and draining pen. 
i)esid(‘ iti::^ tank stands a platform 12 feet Iiigli, and 11101111166 on this 
is Ml! oi'dinary hand pnnip having its suction pipe connected to the 
hottom of tlie dipping tank, while its delivery flows throngli a strainer 
into a ban el ])laeed in frond. The latter is fitted with a long, flexible 
liose-pipe and nozzle, wiiile below the platform stands an ordinary 
staiidard 400--gal Ion iron tank for storage purposes. 

Tlie idea — whicli. is patented,^ — is that the animal stands with, the 
whole of its iinder parts immersed in the dip, wdiile the Kafir working 
the piiinp above eireidrtes the dip through, the hose, whicii is nianipiilated 
by anotlictr nvan, who, work^^ from behind and against the hair, thor- 
oughly wets and washes the animal down in a surprisingly short space 
of time. When tlie herd is dipped the nozzle is turned into tlie storage 
tank and the wliole of the dip passes back tlirougli the strainer^ and the 
lid being replaced there is neitlier evaporation nor dilution by rain whter 
to he feared. The whole apparatus can be erected by any intelligent 
farmer with materials on the premises, and the total cost if all the 
ii'oii work lias to be purchased does uot exceed £15 to £20 at the out- 
side. The royalty foes demanded by the patentees are very low, and/ 
indeed, io old customers of Messrs. Quibells are absolutely free. Plans, 
descriptive directions and registration certificates can be obtained from 
the firiids Durban agents, Messrs. A. J. Keiler & Co., Point, or W. H. 
Griflln it iSons, of Maritzburg. 

An interesting feature on Messrs. Parker, Wood & Cofls stand, was a 
lai'ge exliibit of Holmes- Cattle Dip, which consisted of a large archway 
built u]) of cases of the dip. 

d.dio N'atal Poultry Club held their show in conjunction with that 
of the .Poyal Agricultural Society, forming a large and very attractive 
feature. It was unfortunate that more space was not devoted to this 
section, as the number of visitors was large and the birds were not always 
' sc'on to tlie best advantage. AH the classes were good, and some excellent 


l)irds were shown. 

The Show lasted three days with sports in the afternoms, and was 
as well patronised by the public as 


iilpiilisliiili 






tests his herd be doubly careftiL 
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South African Fruit Export, 


VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH EXPERT, 


lis; ,its issue of the 15tli May, the African World publishes an interest- 
ing interview with Mr. T. J. Poupart, of Covent Garden, London, who 
handles large quantities of South African fruits in the course of his 
Imsiness and who is an authority on all questions relating to the market- 
ing of fruit in London. We take the liberty of reproducing herewith the 
principal portions of the ^hnterview/^ which we think will be read witli 
interest by all persons concerned in the export of South African fruit to 
England. 

In reply to a query as to the most prominent features of the South 
African fruit export trade, Mr. T. J. Poupart saidir— 

“These you may describe as having been, in the past, pears, plums, 
peaches, apricots, neciarines, and grapes, the last-named having arrived 
in considerable quantities. But lately naartjes, especially some exeelient 
ispeeimens from ISTatal, have become, and will be .more so, a prominent 
feature of the trade. Good naartjes come also from the Cape later on 
in the season. Oranges from the Cape, Transvaal, and ISFatal attracted 
much attention. Last year the Cape and the Transvaal were the largest 
shippers of the three Colonies, but we are given to understand-— and we 
sincerely trust— -that the exports of Natal this season will be considerably 
increased.” 

“Which Colony sends the best oranges?” the African World man 
next'' asked.; 

“It is hard to say. In good condition there is not nriich to choose. 
The South African orange is greatly liked. Last year those from the 
i'ransvaal and Natal were carefully selected and well paclced — a most 
i)nportant feature, and one which cannot be over-estimated. No doubt 
Cape growers will appreciate this in future. Up to tlie present tlie paek- 
ing of Cape oranges leaves much to be desired, but it is only fair to add 
I hat some experimental lotvS from the Cape last season were very good, 
tlie seedless or navel oranges in particular,” 

Questioned as to what in the whole survey of marketable South, 
African fruits were the be»st and easiest of dispo.sa], Mr. Poupart without 
liesitation said that c.itrus fiaiits must be given pride of place. The point 
was thus amplified:— 

“Citrus .fruits provide the best prospects for commercial enterprise. 
T.hey arrive here when oranges are scarce — in fact, there is practically 
nothing to compete against South African oranges and naarijes. Al- 
ihough not the time cf year when there is, the strongest deman.d for that 
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class of fruity a fair trade tiiere will always be^ especially wlieii the piiblic 
become accustomed to the presence of oranges in the height of summer. 
Jheii^ again^ we do a good business in the re-export of these fruits to 
the Continent^, principally to Germany. This necessitates re-packings 
-as^ owing to the duty charged for the entrance of foreign fruit into Ger- 
man}g absolute soundness is an essential feature to the German biiyer.^^ 

pACKiisro. 

‘■‘^Tell me how you view the present-day packing of South African 
^shippers.^^ ' ' 

^'^There is now very little wrong with the packing of those whom we 
may term standard growers, but there are Cape shippers who have de- 
veloped a habit of marking their boxes with an unnecessary number oi 
descriptions^ such as selected, extra-selected, etc. G^his is quite super- 
flous., as under modern conditions the ‘^counP or number of fruits in a 
box is sufficient indication of the grade. Specially commendable Avas the 
packing of last year’s Natal naartjeSjUind these wdll assuiedly meet with 
a good demand this season. The fruit was well graded, and packed in a 

style which appealed to the eye— a most important factor in catering for 

English trade. Loose-jacket naai'tjes not being so good or juicy as the 
close-skinned variety, it is advisable to focus on the latter for our market. 
'The standards of selecting and packing adopted by the Natal Government 
and carried out under the supervision of their expert are to be highly 
commended. It would be well to keep closely to these, as buyers on this 
.side insist on having the test. Careless or slipshod methods are worse 
.than useless — they are harmbiil. 

AucTioisr ' Private Sale. : ; ' ■ 

^^That the salesman should be assisted in every possible way is 
•obvious, and in iliis respect promptitude and completeness in the matter 
of advices is essential. Large sliippers should endeavour wherever pos- 
sible to advise tlioir selling agents a mail in advance of what they are 
likely to be shipping. It is unwise to leave a salesman in doubt as to 
whether he is to expect large, small, or perhaj)s no consignments, 
Pegularit.y of supplies is of great importance. A steady supply creates 
an equally steady demand. Spasmodic shipments injure the trade.’’ 

On this subject Mr. Poupart made some forcible and pointed remarks. 

^^There have been some irregularities in regard to quality. Cape 
pines, for instance, -have been only poor stuff this year. Some, indeed, 
were of such inferior quality that they should not have been shipped.” 

‘^^Caleulated to nnfavourably prejudice the market?” 

/Trecisely. Quantity large, size and quality poor. ■' 

are emphatically of opinion that to ensure goods being sold ah- 
isoiiitely on their merits private treaty is preferable to auction. That is 
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speeially applieai>ie tc the sale of good fruit-- for interior quality tie* 
aiielion is the place. Auction patrons are frequently speculators ^v]!o 
will iKir ^Tuy cxc(‘|h: al a low price, on the oif-('iianee of elfeeting a re- 
sale. Private treaty I'Uyers are usually in want of t!ie goods, jhoddes, 
ilic :ri!rti<ui takes phue at a fixed liour only, whereas the pri’rate sales- 
laan's estahlisliuieut is open to purcliasers during all tlie lioiirs oh 
business. 

In-cue ABE of SHiPAiENrs. 

'"It is not advisable whilst tlie oversea export trade of South A fricii 
is still ill its infane}* to swamp tlie market with excessive supplies at any 
one time: tlie increase innst be gradual. E^'entua.lly we shall be alile to 
handle in ucli larger quantities, but tlio public must be won over by 
degrees. South African fruit has yet to he fiirtlicr popularised. Bui 
ive have every confidence in the future and prospects of South African: 
'fruit.''' 

Continuing, Air. T. J. Povipart said:— 

""'In the 1907-S season Cape apiueots swamped the inarkets. Many 
laid to be tlirown away. In 1908-9 there have been coinparati vely few, 
find they realised good prices. Melons liave not arrived satisfactorily, 
and tlie probabilities are not indicative of a great future for them, if 
only for the reason that the time of the .year at which they arrive is not 
]>ropiri*ms for their disposal. We eonld get rid of, perhaps., not moro' 
than 100 to 200 cases a week. 

'^‘The most popular grapes from tlie Cape are the red and white' 
Jfanepoot, the Ilerniitage, and the Eai sin Blanc. Stewing pears do not 
]iay to ship. Quinces, too, are useless. But for pomegranates the pros- 
I'Cets are excellent, especially if sent here to be retailed at 2d. to 3d. 
epiece. For Avocado pears there is but a small future if sent sound, 
yet there will always ]>e a market for a small quantity of these. 

Pl.NE/\F?LE8.'.. 

^"For pineapples there is a greet future on thivS market if weir 
s(decled, hiatal has sent the better type. It is advisable in 
tliese or any otlier fruit to consign to otie centre only, such as Tjondon, 
as here we liave both the English and the Continental dein and at our 
(all. Equally advisable is it feu* the oversea grower to look out for a 
good, reliable salesman and ship direct to him. Otherwise, as some 
shippers have already discovered, they are really creating competition 
against themselves, if not actually playing into the hands of the parasites 
vrho adhere to the fruit industry as to every other great trade.” 


Keep ple]9rty of cleaii ’wafer witlxm reach 6i yoUr hogs at all times.. 
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Farm and Garden NIoies for du/y. 


By Geo. Oaktek, B.E.H.S. 

One .of tlie moat iiitei eating points ^ahout Faspahmi dilaiaitmh is its seif- 
sowing- natare. Wherever it has once got a hold, in all sorts of grotiiic^ 
.and in all maimer of conditions^ and without any further help from niaii, it 
gradually and surely increases in area^ crowding out all its weaker op- 
ponents witliout mercy by sheer vigour. Around Maritzburg^ I estimate 
there are not less than 100 acres now covered with tins grass, the first stray 
seeds of which arrived in some fodder from Australia during the earlier 
part of the late war, immediately obtaining a foothold in the roadside. 
Erom there the seed was spread downwards in all directions until all 
our vleis are gradually being filled with this most excellent weed. 

During a recent visit to Mooi Eiver district I saw Just the same 
process in operation. Wherever the seed, has been sown on. fairly high 
ground, and ground well, one could trace from that point long t.i‘ails 
of seedlings down the slope of fhe ground towards the vleis, forming 
generally a well-compact turf, in most cases relished very much by sheep, 
and tailing off gradually in the number of plants as the distance from 
the original patch increased. All this is very interesting and instructive. 
The method of distribution might be to some extent by winds, but the 
C'lear evidence of water carriage (distiibiition by means of s 
cannot be ignored. Nor can aiicther point— that where the storm water 
carries the seeds it also generously covers them to Just the right depth 
for growing well. All seeds which drop naturally are of perfect germina- 
tion, hence the three conditions of growth are completely fulfilled by 
Dame Nature herselfi— fertile seed, water, and covering to the right 
deptli. 

Wow herein lies a very obvious lesson for those who desire to increase 
the area of Paspalum grass on their far ins, a lesson in economy by 
vdiich Wature* herself may be harnessed for the improvement of our 
natural veld. Only, the farmer must , pro^^ the harness, and inspa, n* 
The right procedure, I think, is to plotigh areas on the higher lands of 
the farm, say areas surrounding vleis, and to sow this^^^ w choice seed 
at 10 lbs. to the acre. This gives Nature her start, and when the grass 
seeds in the second year, the heavy rains (the storm wash) will gradually 
work the seed down to the lower levels, covering and ensuring germina- 
tion and growth at the same time. The process will be very sure, and 
quite large portions will be thus improved every year. As there is likejy 
to be a great deal of Paspalum put in during the coming season this 
lesson from Nature is worth bearing in mind. 
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the saiue ground/ without division and fresh food, good flowering is ini*- 
])osBible, and to do the work early gives the plants fcime to iiiake plenty 
of fresli root before the ilowering season comes round. 

Pniniiig of roses should be eojnpleted by the end of tlii' immtli. 
Annual Asters for October flowering may be sown in boxes, and trans- 
planted next niontln All the hardy annuals may iiow be s:own in the 
midlands^ Imt where August is still a cold month il is lie tier ter wait a 
.month longer Unless a small hot Ired is available. 


Science and the Farmer m 


N-OTES OF mTERES'T BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


Tjt-AT the .succeeding progeny of the female previously iiupregn.ate(I does 
in some instances possess resemblances to the male;, by wlricli slie was 
ilms impregnated^ cannot be gainsaid. . . Enougli has been gleaned 
from observations and otherwise to make it clear to the breeder of high"* 
class stock that to breed thus is always attended with an elenurat 
liazard, since it ina}^ introduce into the progeny variations tliat are not 
desirable.— Pro/. Thomas 8haw Animal Breeding T) 


Soils fob Ibbicutiom. 

Loamy and humus soils are the most suitable for irrigation. If the 
soil is an open, porous sand, the liquid then percolates down to(> rapidly 
■and reaches the drains befoi^e it lias time to purify, and the brown juice 
may reach the ditches just as much as if it wnre turned in direi-t. On 
the other hand, a clay doe>s not allow of suflieient percoiation, and the 
water is liable to flood the surface. With a mediuni soil, however, tliere 
is the proper combination of porosity and rettnitiveness foir the vvork 
but unfortunately we have generally to take the soils as we find tlienn— 
Prinirose McConnell^ B,8c. Soils', Their Nature and ManagenientN}' 


SdAPY Milk. 

Veigmann has studied a special alteration of milk wiiicli makes it 
^%oapy.-’" Milk which: at first appears normal acquires a disagreeable 
taste of soap within 24 hours. Weignaanu has discovered that the cause 
of this change is a special wMeh sown in milk gives it tlie same 
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boapy taste. .lie also i'oiuid this microbe in the straw used as .litter^ 
fj'oni w'hich it appears that tlie milk is infected wlien the litter is changed 
at milking time. It is^ therefore/ reconiniern]e(I not to feed straw to 
cows, nor change tlieir iitteiy at tlie time oik milking.— Z)/-. Von 
Frcadefireiok I) airy BacteriolGgyV) 


Soils eol Citrus Treks. 

Citrus trees suceead best on well-drained soils of a rather open 
nature. If naturally well drained, so much the better^ but if not^, drain- 
age must be provided. No stagnant water should stand in the grove, 
neither should the soil be completely charged with water. Soils of an 
extremely opeig porous nature are unsuitable^ as they do not hold sutli' 
cient nioisture/ and if they are deficient in plant food and recourse has 
to be made to commercial fertilisers to make up the lack of fertility, 
tliese leach readily from the soil, and the full effects fium their rise cannot 
'b(' obtained. If the surface is good, tillable earth., with a fair admixture 
of sand, so as to open up, and the subsoil is somewhat closer so as to hold 
moisture and prevent leaching, the ideal conditions have been secured. — 
Prof, fl, Jlnme {''Citrus Fruits and their CiiliureV) 


ArPLyiNG P.EimLI$ERS. 

Fertilisers usually give best results when they are well mixed with 
the soil whi^^^^^ near to and around the seeds when tliey are planted. 
Liliera] applications of higli-grade fertilisers, especially if applied when 
the soil is dryish, may do serious injury by absorbing the moisture in the 
soil, thereby arresting germination, or by fiirmshing plant 4‘ood 
which is too concentrated for the yoiing rootlets, in whiclr 
the roots are injured, and are said to be otiV W 

tur(i is abumhint, no damage is likely to occur since the fertilisers tlien 
tend to become diffused through the soil, but it is iiot only safest, but 
most economical, to incorporate the fertiliser with some of tlie soil in 
the drill or row. The quantity to be applied can be determined only by 
trial, having in mind that a residue always remains unused by tlie 
crop to which it is applied, in which, case it may be of some value to 
■succeeding crops.— Pro/. J. P. Boherts ('"The FeHUiiy of the LandP). 


A swk chicken is one of the most useless and most disgusting 
' things on earth to the poultryman. DonT let them get sick. 
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Exchange Rewiews^ 


WHAT OTHEES AEE THINKING AND DOING. 


Pmmts of a Good Sow. 

Some very useful hints axe published in a recent issue of the J ournal of 
Agnculiure, Western Australia^ under the heading: What to look for in 
a Brood' Sew. It is not such a difficult matter as might be expected to 
gcf into a piggery with a large number of the usual cross-l:)red and 
niongrei SOU'S, and pick out the sows -which produce the best litters. 
Ai'ilk production and general maternal capacity are associated witli cer- 
tain eharaete-risties in pigs as in dairy cattle, and a little study of type 
in pigs U'ill enable anyone to pick out the most prefitable sows to use 
for breeding purposes. 


Before indicating what to look for it might he as well to stale 
that . there^should he no second look at the pretty little sow. She is 
a cimnning pietnresquio animal, round and beefy, small points, and 
iine bone, just the sort of pig to make a butcher glad, and such is 
her best destination. In the breeding pen her litiors will be small, 
lu:‘r milk secretion will be light, and her progeny will not develop with 
the iii tensity of vigour which is the best thing to drive pigs to a pro- 
fitable death. The refined Berkshire is a good illustration of this type, 
and should be avoided in the breeding pen<^. 


;I will be found that in most instances the sow which is tln^ very 
autithesis of this is the best parent. 'Her body is long, deep, and cont- 
pai‘ati\ ely narrow. 11 should he remembered that the digestive organs 
ot the brood sow- play, perhaps, tlie most important part in her career. 
Idiey are called upon io do more "work at certain times than the diges- 
tive organs o(; any other aninial, and the success of her litters is largely 
detcriuined by the amount of food which they c-an make ready for 
conversion into milk. HeiU'e it i-, that length and depth in the body 
are exceedingly important features in a sow for breeding purposes. 
The next thing to look for is a well-formed udder, free from badly- 
developed patches or calloused parts. The phlegmatic sleepy sow is 
to be avoided. Good mothers are generally .somewliat nervous, like 
dairy cows. Milk secretion has been proved to be largely a nervous 
functiou, and the drill, scmnclent cow is seldom a mother of high, order, 
A good backline is a useful point, followed hacks are not safe: they 
should at least he level, and, if slightly arched, so much the better. 
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Many; when choosing sows, avoid those coarse in their points^ bnt 
tliis is a mistake^ for the type of sow relented to is generally some- 
what coarse about the head and long about the legs. The latter point 
is a good 0116 ; for; unless such a sow had longish legS; it would he 
:i!oiind that as she approached farrowing time her udder would become 
chafed and sore from eontaet with the ground. The best brood sows 
will generally be found to be in the joint and shoulder; their 

head; neck; and 'Shoulder suggesting those of the Jersey cow. It is 
tliiis seen that the sows recommended for breeding purposes are not 
the least like the animal which they are required to produce for the 
liu, teller; indeed, they may be said to be the opposite type. Oonse- 
ciiuintly, the boar should be a good specimen of the meaty type; like 
the Berkshire. It will be found that the offspring take after the sire 
largely in external forni; and the vigour; constitutional strength, and 
digestive capacity of the mother will be inherited to the resultant 
benefit of the breeder. 


Ov0i*heatf Ropewaysm 

The Tropical Life in its issue of April, 1909. suggests the use of 
overhead ropeways for the carriage of produce, such as tea, fruit, etc., 
on large plantations and estates in the TropicS; and interesting illus- 
iralfons are givtni of such ropeways in use in Jamaica and Ceylon, 
(iiie oi: the ropeways shown has been constructed to carry 1;000 bunches 
of bananas per ten hours. The bunches do not exceed 120 B>. each,, 
tire average weight working oiit aboiit 90 ib. The length of line illiia- 
L rated is a Little under a mile; and there are several very steep gradients 
to be negotiated ; so there are with the line conveying tea in Ceylon, 
oi: which an illustration is also 'Shown. The system by whieh siieh 
lines are worked, however, is capable of overcoming all the trouble 
enn nee ted with gradients, etc. 


An endless runni ng rope is carried upon supports at intervals, to 
which carriers are rigidly attaclied and consequently move with the 
rope. These carriers are generally made in the fonn of a cradle and 
secured liy a catch, on. release of which they overturn and discharge 
their contents into a suitable receptacle at the discharging point. The 
loading and unloading of the carriers can be done whilst the line is 
in motion. The Jamaica line runs at a speed of about two miles an 
hour, and is driven by a S-h.p. oil engine. The whole oi the plant and 
material was designed and supplied from this side, and was erecled 
entirely by native labour in Jamaica without any difficulty. The 
i resiles and frames are of timber, and the endless rope was sent out 
spliced to the exact length required. The rope is only fin. in dia- 
iricler, and an apparatus is provided for tightening it when necessary. 
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’This consists ol a long screw and a powerini steei spring in eoinpros- 
sioii^ lorniing what is known as a liYe tension. The line iliiistrated 
has been at work for about four vears^ and has given cornpiete sntis- 
faetioii. From all accounts this type of ropeway is the most ecoiionueai 
that can be eonstrueted,, both as regards its first cost and the expenses 
of workings and should prove of great use to many banana^ librc^ tea_, 
and other estates where produce has to be transported iiidependeutly 
of rail or waterways. The overhead ropeway system would probalilj 
he found of considerable use in Nataly, and could prohahly Ite olttaiiual 
with speeially-construeted carriers for the transport of cane. 


Mmjte Cm finite M 

Some useful points on the culture of maize are contained in tlie 
May issue of the Qiieensland AgnciiUural Journal, Tiie essential 
thing in the cultivation of maize is to keep the soil free froiii weeds, 
and covered with a soft soil mulch. There are some ‘Who advocate deep 
cultivation, hut the results of fifty-six tests at seventeen Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in America have showi^p an average increase of 
sIB per cent, resulting from shallow cultivation as compared v'ith. deep 
Ciiitivation. it has long since been determined that eultivatioii eon- 
serves soil moisture, and makes the ground warmer. At the Wiseonsiii 
Station cultivation Sin. deep left the ground more moist below the 
cultivated layer than cultivation 1 Jin deep. If the methods of niaize 
cultivation are based on the root development, it would seen) iliat 
level cultivation 2in to Sin. deep is most logical. 


1m fmiieM Ymmatg FowiSm 

^ The quickest nictliod of fattening fowls for the table, according 
to Garden and Field, ih to put tluiu jjiio special coops ami feed tiieni with 
meal. Premising that they be young — say, 16 to 18, or even 20, wook^ 
old — and fleshy, two weeks'" confliiement ought to make ilicin \tMV good. 
The birds must have room in the coop to stand up and *'hilt tiudr 
positions, but not to move about. They should be fed three limes 
regularly every day, and their food should be soft meal, as it is al- 
most impossible to get fowls in proper form on hard mealies. Jhdlard, 
barley meal, mealie meal, or rolled and ground oats, mixed with a lilt! ^ 
rice flour and skim milk, and occasionally dripping or suet, is good 
food. The feeding troughs, which mu.'^^t be kept constantly scoured, 
should be placed before the birds at regular intervals, the first being 
directly at daybreak; and when they have eaten sufficient it is best to 
reipove tho troughs, placing a little gravel within reach of the fowls 
in assist digestion. The food should be freshly mixed each day, and 
no more given than will be eaten clean at each meal 
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Keepiiig tlio j'owls without food for some hours after they are put 
up iiaMjiieutly indiiees them to. take it more readily afterwards; but 
MiliitieiU aUeiitioii is rarely bestowed on the various details of pre- 
j HI ring aud ►siipp lying' ft >od, hence complaints of the fowls deteriorating 
.ill lliu laUening pen are far from luieoniinon. A coop 3 ft. highj 2 ft. 
wiflc, and d ft. huig will admit from six to eight fowls; the bottom 
anti f roil I slnmld lie of bars 3 in. apart ; a board outside^ in. fronts 3 in. 
wide, will serve as a stand for the food trough. The coop should lie 
kepi dark lietween the times of feeding, by hanging old sacks over 
til e front during the day. Sleep and warmth promote fattening; luit 
srnie fotub irregvdar times, coops in draughts and places not protected 
frttm cold, and the sight of fowls at liberty^ do not. ddie coops should 
lie aljout 3| ft. from tire .lioor, aud underneath strew aslies or dry 
earth, inixed with powdered lime, so that the droppings of the fowls 
may Ije easily removed. Perhaps the best class of fowls for fattening 
purposes is a lieavy docile sort, or crosses of these breeds with each 
ollnn* or with, an Indian game cock. 


During the summer months of 1907 and 1908 experiments were 
carried out on pigs at the Clonakilty Agricultural Station, fhe im-' 
mediate objects of -whieh, were to ascertain the value of separated milk 
for pig-feediiig, and to determine how far the price of pork may fall 
Ijefore it fails to give one penny per gallon for the separated milk. 
Ttie answers to the twn as they ajipear to he furnished by 

the experiment, are as follows- Separated milk fed to pigs along with 
meal and potatoes gave a return of about 2d. per gailoii when pork 
was sold at 4:8s. 3d. per ewt., the average price realised for the pigs 
sold. All increase of 7s. per cwt. in the price of pork was ecjual to an 
extra penny per gallon for the milk. To return Id. per gallon for the 
separated milk pork irmst not fall below 40s. 4d. per cwt. 


Of the different faetors that determine the value of separated 
milk for pig-feeding the most important is the price of pork current 
vdien the pigs are ready for the market. Between the times the ex- 
perimental pigs were sold pig§ of equal quality were sold off the farm 
at 39s. per cwt.; and as the price paid for meal was slightly higher in 
the latter ease the return for milk must have been under Id. per gal- 
lon. The question naturally arises does it pay to feed pigs without 
milk? Where a market can be got for saleable potatoes it is very 
doubtful whether they ^should be fed to pigs. More especially is this 
the case where milk does not enter into or only fdrm,s a very small: 
part of the food. 
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Mm&nff the Farmers^ 


THE ASSOCIATIONS DUEING THE MONTH:. 


The Dundee Agrictiltiiral Society held their Seventh Annual Show 
at Dundee on the 11th June. The show was formally opened by the 
Hon. C. O^Grady Gubbins, M.L.A., who, in the course of his remarks, 
said that he had gone around the show, and was of the opinion that it 
was a credit to the district and the Colony. There were over one 
thousand entries. The poultry section had an exhibition second to 
no country show in South Africa, and this section was doing good 
work in helping the farmers to improve their fowl yards by encourag- 
ing the best strains. It was still a matter for regret that the mainstay 
of these shows— the cattle — -were absent. He thought that no show* 
was complete when the lowing of the cattle was* absent. He was pleased 
to notice the great improvement in sheep, and the fanners who were 
buying expensive stock in order to improve their sheep deserved every 
credit. The dog section also showed improvement, and the horses -svere 
about on a par with last year. As to the bottled fruit and other items 
dear to housewives, he only wished that he had a larger bag with him, 
so tempting did they look. He then declared the show open, and 
wished the Society every success. 

The show was a great success from a financial point of view; and, 
whilst it was a good exhibition all round, particular mention must lie 
made of the poultry section, in which the entries this year were donlde 
those of last year, and the competition was keen in most of the elaases. 


DALTON. 

xi special general meeting of tlvo Dalton TarinersVGo<»p(uavtive As- 
sociation was held at tlie Dalton Hotel on 2-2 ml May, with Mj*. Win.’ 
Schroeder, J.P., in the chair. The number of members present was no i; 

large. 

In opening the discussion of the first iioticjc on the agenda ]'>ap(n>“— 
^"To alter, if advisable. Rule 24, which refers to the amount of com- 
mission .charged on the sale of produce V the Association from 21 per 
cent, to per cent., or to any other sum to be decided on,” — the Chair- 
man CNpiained that the directors , had been watching the working of the 
Bociety for some time, and they had decided to place this proposition be- 
fore it. They thought that by so doing the business of the Association 
would be largely extended,; he also pointed out that since the largo export 
of mealies oversea began the mealie trade had altered completely. Ho 
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wieJied them to understand that he did not mean there was now no need 
for the Association; in fact^ it was of more use and value to the farmers 
tlian before^ but at the same time he thought he understood why so many 
iarniers lield aloof, lie aslmd tliem^ for tlie sake of argnnieiit;, to admit 
ifor tlie time being the value of the Association to that and to the sur* 
rounding districts. He then explained that many fanners deiived full 
)lienefit from the Asscciation without being members, and he suspected 
the present objection to the Society was the percentage charged, w., 2i 
per eent., which many considered excessive, l.t might seem so; but in 
reality it was not. The members must remember that to a certain 
extent the Society controlled the price of mealies in that and tlie adjoin- 
ing dish'ids, a rul wit I.:o at that control he was sure prices would drop eon- 
/siderably— in fact, far below the 2J per cent; which they had to pay at 
present. But, as he stated, the directors had fully gone into the matter, 
and, /^lopeful of getting the full support of all the farmers in that and 
the adjoining districts, they had decided to place the present proposition 
before the members. Pie trusted if it was carried that all members 
W'ouid be loyal and support the Association, more especially as it would 
be to their own interests to do so. He would say no more, as he wvas 
sure every member present fully understood the position, but would be 
ipleased to hear this matter fully thrashed out and a decision arrived at 
whereby the position of the Society would be improved. 

3\Ir. H. E. (t. Fannin said the Chairman had gone fully into the 
matter, and he had not much to add, but he must "express his regret at 
the want of loyalty to the Society. ; He was sure they all admitted the 
value to farmers of the Association, but in many cases their support was 
only given half-heartedly. They did not always give their manager a 
chance to do his best. They came to him and asked him what he could 
‘give for mealies. Surely they knew he could never promise a price till 
they were sold; and when he told them this and mentioned the last 
price he had sold at, some of them went to other buyers and upon the 
■piice given by the manager often were able to get a penny or more 
promised, especially when the mealie market was likely to firm up in price. 
He nmsted the proposition to reduce the charge would be carried, as he 
was sure none would sell outside the Association when the amount charged 
was so small, viz., threepence in the pound, especially as this covered all 
risks. They all knew that the Society was responsible for all payments, 
but to obtain best prices they must put the grain entirely in the hands 
of the manager, and then he, with the stock he held, would be betier able 
to command fair prices. . , 

After some discussion, Mr. W. Misselhorn moved that Rule 
24 be altered to read as follows: — "'^The Association will collect all 
moneys, or use its best endeavours to collect all mone.ys, for the produce 
:)of members, sold by it; and immediately on receipt will pay over the 
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moneys eolieeted to the individual members who supplied tlie produce^ 
deducting a coinmission of per cent/' 

The suggested alteration was unaniiuouslj agreed to. 

The advisability of altering Eule so as to ])eTnvil; of iho iruM'C'asH* 
of the nirmber of directors to 1)0 elected .u..iiiially froin tirrc'e to iiv'C'., was 
next discussed, and it was agreed upon that tlie rule in qiiestion, sliooid 
lie altered to read as follows: — "‘'A general meeting of ineinbors sliall he 
held on the last Saturday of April, and at sugIi meeting five members 
slmli be elected as directors to hold office until the next annual iriee ting 
and tlie election of successors.' ' 

'Messrs. J. A. 'WTstbi'ook and )Y. Me\nr were elected directors for the 
ensuing year. " ' ■ 

TMs coiielnded tlie business of the meeting. 


Corres/iontlenoB. 

DIPS AND SALIVATION'. 

To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural J oubnalA 
bin, —Will yon please advise me on the fol lowing 
h !s there any danger to Imman Iieings in ■washing cattle with tlie 
arson iv'al. di]) as per (.Tovernmont BneteriologiBTs leport? T refeivto tlie 
naiivc.s’ hands and arnis. 

If so, what are the best steps to take to prevent salivntiorg and 
nauedy r 

Tnistiiig yon will favontr me wltli: an early reply.' — I any, etc., 

:BERNAED ORESSY: 

fAVe arc informed by iho Government Bacteriologist that no danger 
exists of salivation occurring through, the use of the Laboratory Dip,.— 
Ed.] 


Building air-caatles is wflrk, kit it won’t make the hen lay, 
the eggs hatch, or ’the '(thrive. 
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Goa! and Laifour Return. 


Return Coiil raRed and Labour employed at tlie Natal Collieries for the month of May. 3909 


' COIililRRY. , 

Average Labour Employed. ] 

Output. 

Productive Work. 

Uuprorluc- 
Live Work.^ 

Total. 

Above 

Ground. 

Bi.‘Iow 

Ground. 

Total, 

Tons. Cwt. 

Natal NavigfhLion 

.357' 

611 

868 

23 

8t)l 

19,-417 

0 

CUencoa (Natel) . 

166 

366 

630 

41 

r>7.i 

12,1U4 

0 

Durban Navigation 

182 ' 

118 

GOO 

— 

600 

11,831. 

0 

Ifilandsbwtgte .. . 

266 

504 

760 

35 

7 1)5 

11,667 

17 

South Afnean ■ ... 

106 

293 

399 

66 

.464 

11,151 

14 

Dundee Coal Oo. 

294 

■■ .443. 

737 

— 

737' 

11,105 

11 

St, Georg o’ft : ' . . ' , ' . . 

21.3 

367 

680 

9 

, 6 89 

9 747 

0 

Nidml Cambria u 

IHl 

291 

472 

— 

4.72' 

B,974 

10 

Tahmu:.. ■ '' .. 

142 

39H 

640 

■ 24 ■ 

564 

7,189 

19 

Newcaatk 

84 

361 

445 

— 

•.1.46 

5,377 

10 

Illobaue 

BH 

2 16 

329 

41 

376 

5,0(54 

IB 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

73 

184 

2.67 

13 

276 

3,922 

1 

Ramsay 

n 

112 

235 

6 

241 

,2,5U« 

15 

Hatting Spruit 

97 

IU6 

203 

— 

263 

1,648 

1 

West Leiiiioxiton 

64 

79 

133 


■ 1.3!! 

1,595 

,19 

Balleageicli 

37 

60 1 

87 

39 

12(! 

870 

7 

Oeufcral 

24.: 

46 

60 

— 

61) 

810 

,17 

SCululaod 


16 

36 

— 

36 

IBS 

0 

Vaalbaufct 


4 

4 

'4 

» 

': :5„ 

12 

:■ 'Totals | 


4,823 

7,284 

300 

7,584 

125,170.:'^ 

11 

~ 

Oorrespondiug month, ’U8 

.. 2, 26:a''.'/' 

272. 

7,630 

422 

7,952 

1:06*,4S4;': 



■■ ■ 

Productive Work. 

ITuprodiic- 
tive Work. 

■ .To.tal,.' ,. 

',May„"l,909.'' 

Total, 
May, 1908. 

Above 

Ground, 

Below ' ' 1 
Ground. 1 

Total. 

Buroprana .... , ' 

193 

143:- 

336 

, 37 

' ■ ■ :■ '■ 373', ■ ■ 

367 

Natives .. ■ 

■863' j 

3,187 1 

4,010 

,184 

:4,324'' 

4,361 

Indians .. .. i 

1,415' 

• .1,493-' ■ 

2,908 

.79 ' 

■2,9d,7"'.', 

3,224 


* Cost Charg'cd to Capital Account. 


I April Return. 


Mines Department, Maritzburg', 8th June, 1909. 


GHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

X^eturn of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port ot Durban for the month of May, 1909 



Tons. Cwt. 

Bunker Coal .» 

51,141^ 13 

Coal Exported 

38,984 H 


Total .. 90,125 1 

Customs House, Port Nat 

GEO. MAYSTON, 

T«tjunc, Jtgoo- 

Coll«<!l(»f of Cu»ten$*: 
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Meteorolo^i&ml ReturnSm 


Meteorological Observations taken at Gozft* Stations Jor Month of J:/aj% 


■STATIONS. 

TBMPEEATU KE(rN Eaii r. Decss.). 

RAINPAlVIi (In Inches), 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Mini- 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

:!To. of 
Days. 

1 lea v’st rain- 
fall m 1 (lay. 

4\)tal I'or 
year from 
,lulv 1st, 
11)08. 

Total for 
smneper’d 
irom July 
1st, 1007. 

Maxim mil 

Minimum 

Fall. 

Day. 

Observatory 

75 M 

GS-G 

9IJ-2 

51 

5 'H2 

11 

3*80 

12 th 

3!) *3!) 

45*05 

Stiuiger 

7t‘5 

r>T*8 

5)1 

52 

rru7 

1) 

2*70 

ULU 

40*00 

40*11 

Veruiara 


. GT'G 

5)5 

41) 

G'OS 

8 ■ 

1*74 

Mlh 

37*31) 

4 DOS 

Grey town 

OPNI 

41-0 

71) 

21) 

4,' 7 7 

5 

2*00 

lllh 

44*83 

4 1*01 

is'evvciistle 

79‘X 

ll-G 

SI) 

37 

I'Gl . 

5 

*82 

1 Gi:h 

— 

41*10 

MkMllovo 

71 -a 

GTH 

HG 

45 

G'l!) 

!) 

2*8;) 

i2th 

11*12 

12*43 

.EskHturfc 

71*7 

HI'C 

81 

30 

2-72 

a 

1*10 

iith 

31*1)1) 

*21) *02 

ivrantzkloof 

74 -a 

55 'G 

87 

48 

7 ‘35 

1) 

4*1 1 

12 th 

12*71) 

— 

Ixoptj . . 



— 


— • 

5*01 

10 

1*G2 

lllh 

38 ‘15 

*— • 

Uiiiboy:intwini . . 

77 ,1 

54*8 

J)i) 

47 

5*57 

10 

4 -ft) 

12 th 

■, , 


Port SheiKStoue 

H'2'H 

55*4 

;»i.) 

50 

4*70 

G 

2*10 

11th 

4(1*05 

■ 46*32 

Uiuzinto 


— 

— 

— , 




— 


— 

Bichmond 

Tii-a 

47*2 

82 

40 

(!•;■)!) 

1*2 

3*.)0 

lltli 

55*52 

4 2 *25 

JVlaritzburg 

78*7 

4f)'U 

87 

■■ .38 ■ 

3*3.) 

1) 

1 -23 

Hth 

37 *G!) 

30 ‘.i3 

Howick 

0S;7 

42*7 

81) 

. 34. » 

3*32 

■ 7 . 

1 *0.) 

iG.h 

40-51) 

3s*ni? 

Luly smith 

■ 7l'.‘S 

44- 1: 

8G 

3G 

3'Ui 

7 

.*87 

HLll 

....... 


Buiulee 

71-8 

45*5 

78 

35) 

1*18 

4 

•4.0 

2Kth 

3lC(13 

3 1*1 5 

'Wemen-Qaol 

75MJ 

38’H 

87 

34 

2*28 

7 

•5)1 

IGlh 

33*2!) 

2i)*,},i 

Charlestown 



— 

— 

■ — 

1 *52 

3 

0*!)3 

121ih 

45*41 

30*:15 

VJjheid 

■"■ 72*4 

45*7 

82 

j 40 

1*41 

8 

0*35 

loth 


3 1 •01) 

New Hanover , . 

7,1. ’7 

4G'0 

84 

1 3t; 

5*12 

10 

1 *75 

nth 

43*00 


KrantKlcDp , . 

tB‘!) 

4485 

78 

1 38 

4*1)2 

10 

2*54 

Hth 

35*08 1 


hidgetton 

71.’4 

37 '7 

82 

! 2i:) 

2*1)5 

7 

1*02 

iGth 

,43*38 


Nongonn . . 

78*0 

42-U 

83 

1 33 

2*75 

7 

1 *25 

,12th 



Muhlabi ini 

rsro 

4!*2 ■ ■; 

81) 

' 3G 

1*37 

4 

*88 

Hth 

32*01 

28* 7i;)' 

Mtmuini 

77*8 

g;>-i 

87 

53 

12*55) 

8 

4-70 

loth 

' 72*20 "■ 

53*57' 

Hlabisa 

77-8 

i 5 7 ’5 

88 

51 

3 *15) 

0 

2*0) 

Hth 

47*28 

33*03 

M Imobh 

78*0 

i 52'!) 

1 8G 

45 

3*0G 

7 

2*32 

12th 

3' 1*1)7 

27*30 

IJbombo 

7J-4 

T>5*t5 ■ 

; 81 

61 

:i *11) 

3 

•.}({ 

1 0th 

42 10 

,35*10 

Point 

■ 

i, , -r~ 

— 


3*02 

11 

4*35 

loth 

44*10 

55*„H) 

Imbimria 

7(i*u 

1 ' 'T)G'7 

87 

41) 

4 '20 

11 

1*5G 

12th 

t 30*01 

48*45 

Kuipangeni 

77 '4 

1 ' ,,5&*S), 

!»l 

60 

G*l)7 

8 

1*G3 

IGth 

44*70 

45*12 

JBiiIwer 

""" 

, , 



3* IB 

12 

1*01 

H,h 

58*58 

4DJ5 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of Alaf^' 


{STATIONS* 

TEMPER ATI! BE 
(In Fa lift. Dehs.) 

j..: ;'. ' EAlN'FAL'h (IN INCHES), 

Maximum 

for 

Month, 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Totel 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

lleavieHtrain- 
■fall in l day. 

.Fall, |:,.l)ay. 

Tulal for 
Yearfnnu 
iHl July, 
15)08 

'I'otal for 
HanuJ 
peii.al 
from July 
lht,4W'(, 

Adamshurst .. .. 

81 

38 

2*1)1 

7 

()*«H 

ItitU 


'■ 

Hilton.. 

73 

40 

3-70 

1) 

Dl ■ 

8t.h 

4.3.30 

■ 37*21) ■ 

P. M, B, , BoUtnical Gardens 

— , 


2*H& 

8 

0*83 

Ht'h 

38*15 

38*20 

Ottawa 


... ~ . . 

6*77 

H 

4*33 

Hth 

37*4 1 

42*47 

Equeefa 

88 

SI 

G'iO 

10 

4 *85 

Hth 

"■ -42*3(I' ■ 

47 ‘HI 

Umzirito, Beneva 

.. — '■ 


6*02 

,„«■ 

2*1)2 

nth 

■■'■■ ,4,D&S , . 

■■" &a'*6D ; 

Umhlangeni .. 


G2 

5*00 


2*50 

Hth 

,',',4D6S'" 





2*56 


0*73 

nth 

32*1)0 

■■.'■, ■"27*05,;, ', 

Branxholtne .. 

88 

48 

■■ ,S'2&' 

10 

DOS 

JSfch , 

04*11) 

OO.OG 

VVinke I Spruit . 

-VBf."' ■■ ■ 

.■' /■4T'' 

6*46 

■''.,■'1),,'', 

^ '4*116 

I lih 

13*05 

4H*19 

Cedara— Hill Stati »n .. 

80 

38 

8*04 ; 

' ■', /M r 

'.'■■■O’HS ■ 

aiHt 

-,■, ■■■ .'■,■ ■.■, 


„ VleiStitim .. 

70 

! 80 

S*B8 { 

,'o 


i.th 

'■'■.'.■'A..,''' '■■'■,■. 

B2*S8 

Weenen 

■ m , 

SO 

S*U ' 

' ■ - 6,-:. 


Hih 




Gi alt’s Castle .. 

G6*3 

4'3 - 

S’70 

6 

1*1)2 1 

,' 'iniv ' 

49*28 
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Raturn of Farms at Present under Licence for 


Lun0siokness and Scabm 


STOCK INSPECTOR. 

District. 

Disease. 

OWM5R. 

Farm. ' 

A, P. Oraw .. ' 

Ladysmith .. 

Scab 

.T. A. Oood 

Matiwana Hoek 



.1 . de Waal 

Lombard’s Kop 




W. Wrighfc 

Maggifsdale 




W. M. G. Bowers .. 

Zieberg 



it 

B. Moreland 

1 .. eit Kuil 

A. B. Ko3 

Portion of Estcourt 

tf 

M,"& H. Hatting .. 

Amatarno 


It 

J. 0. Potgieter 

P tgieters Drift 




0. Blacker 

Rietfontein 




J, R, van der Merwe 

.Wrtlgekezen 

A. 0. Williams 

litre ihb 


G. T. van Rooyen,. 

Gi'oob Vlei 



S. Botha 

Uitzoek 




Jan .. 

Kromelenboog 




Umhimbo 

Twyf 1 ontein 




tJmtellen 

■ “Do. ' 



1# 

Unisjloeta 

Klipapm'it 




W. Kruger .. 

Goe t Geloof 

H. Van Rooyen 

Babanango.. 


G. Haines 

De Waal 


Si ekwana 

Haitstogd 

L. Trenor 

Alfred 

Lungsic mess 

Siilwana 

Location 



S<iab 

Yalwayo 

Dumas 

H' , 



Limgsiclcness 

Uyinibi 

Mbitsliwa 

Msingopansis Kraal 




M. 01ot/!iier 

Slexcel 




El M. Etheridge .. 

Sellmrst 




John Ryan 

Norburg 




»1, J. Oostbuis 

The Gorge 




J. H Payn 

Bycla’s Knurl 

R. Fann 

P. Mzizi 

Burnside 

T. l-ynn’s Location 
Black water 

Lot I, Enquabeni 

Lot “ F, ' E. quabeni 



ft 

E. MziAi 



It 

J, T, Clothier 

Whibediff 




J. J. Gosthiiis 

Harding Town Lands 




Swenya.s 

Blackwater 




G. luirkari 

Antioch 




It>jonga\ed 

RvdalM unt 




Maingwas 

Lot 3 




■C. -Knox ■ ... ' ; 

Knoxwood 




Sigiimu . ^ 

Lot F 



■ ■ 

’Ndhlankunzie's Kr’I 

Location 



If ■ 

' Noganes ■ ■ .. 

Harding Gate 




Mncanca s Kraal .. 

Mount Pleasant 




Bodhlaginis 
Mqmiaiisla .. 

No, 1 1 ocation 
' Omega 
, Ilawarden 


■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 1 

1 Scab 

P. IJibrechfc 

Jabiila and Sonjela 
Incabi 

Makerlu 

' Inluku 

Mount Pleasant 
, Location 

•' "'I 

Lynedoch 

J. Ralf?) 

Lion's River 

;.€'.JvKing..'^ 'I"":,,.'' 


'b "'F 


C. Strapp . . i 

Oafclands,";. 




W. M. Henderson.. 

Hilton 




Smith & Braithwaite 

Lo^kop 

C. T. Vaughan 

Paulpietersburg . . 

1 


P. Allen 

Welverdiend 


J. M. van iiooyen. . 
Lucas van Rooyen.. 
P. van Rooyen 

C. M. Webb 
Janvanlioryei .. 

Halberbon 

Papkinvlei 

Halberbon 








G. Dekker 

l^aardefonteln 




H. stadler 

P. Marais 

Maketeeskop 



■ ■ ■, 

L. Moolraan 

Rooiponrt 



■ it ■ ■ 

H. Potgieber 

Cr» Combr nk 

Maketeeskop 

G luk 

R. Wingfield Stratford 

l^'evrOastle ^ 

1 

0. Mavuga 

Koppie Allen 



•» 

D, A. Drmmnond . , 
C. J. Ksap 

Bryon 

IThe Kek , ' ‘ 





Bernard 




'V - lAV ' 

W. Osborn 

Le ’p'ml Kloof 
.Boshoek 



f . . :■ ' . 

Hapane 

Walmesley 




W. Holier 

Mardtnaah 
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Rlil’URN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (' Continued J. 


STOCK Inspector. 


BiSTRicr. 


€. E. Walker 
G. Baiiiell 


J. E. Cooper 
E. Vartr . . ' 

E. Eipley 

J, F. van Rens’ nrpt,. 


J. Stewarfe : 
E. W. Laxkan 


Portion of Estcinnt 
Viylieicl.. 


Nkandhla & Nqutu 
Western XTmvoti . . 

Emtunjaneni 

Ngotsbe 


Disease. 


Scab 


Bergville 

Umsinga 


E Mayne 


W. Bowles 


Eastern Umvoti & 
Krantzkop 


Ixope .. 


OWN. H. 


IjungHi(dinosa 

Scab 


Oale^, W. E. 
IloinlerHon, A. 

M. Jviin'/.w;ma 
W. K Htiin 
Mrs Heyiies 
Manqnlu 
Mkelegansi 
P. U. Bester 

A. Steenkamp 
Mzinzati 
Kuyeze 
Jantje 
Sgnangene 
Velapi Zondi 
A Zitu 

Mk tishwa 
W. La,l»nschagiie 
Mt beiLj 
E. E, Ballon 
P. Labnscliagin} 

L. Botha. 

I .r. B, Thonipson 
; E. Pofcgieter 
j Nceiio Biyela 
t Mgele Biyela 
I W.R. J.vanHouy 
'D. C.-s, Net 

B. d. van Eooyrn 
II, Hansineyer 
Kehia 
Magwoillila 

•I. l*otgieter 
A. 0. ilelport 
J. .lacobitz 
Hlekizane 
M bn in bo 
Getshu 
A. J, Swart' ' 

P. d. van Vnien 
G, S. FcMiche 
Mjatija 
Menu 

O. Zunekel 

Amos Nahl vu 

Oyugnlangans 

Gogu 

Pahatnla 

Avem Mdmiu 

MuhkM^a 

Gwamimla 

Mkerenis 

■Ny<mi'eawye' ■ 

■, George ■ " 

Balaiia ' ■ 
THliantnlu 
Snsezulu 

Xgongola & SoniHen 
Nthubusn 
Moveuwa 
Bamlhlw/tna 
Nyarnans 
' J.' A, ,N,el: 

:J. Keyter „ ■■ , 

J. T. Martins ds nbvs 
Macaingaui 
0. II, liaveuiaim 
Ngevana 
Bogw ui 
Geiisaiii 
Mayewana 
No'lwengw 
iS copo 
Vuquza 
Putam 
Ntluba 
1^'unga 
Makaiana 
Dumdum ^ 
Nqaje 


Fak/m, 


On.lsdnle 
Malltriike Full 
Vretlehof 
( } I edydoof 
Bralqian 
Ilardoetaalil 

Leuwtiek 
Driekwart 
GroeAikok 
Mooiplaa.fc 
Trad » 

Bedrtig 

MooipiaabH 

Vergelegen 

Wolievreden 

Ivamlmla 

Betliel 

Waterfall 

Noortverwacht 

Someweld 

Mpandhleni 

Hiwttmi'AU'g 
lligiitield 
Driefwniein 
On res 

Crown Land.s 
Morgen non 
Kemlerlage 
Wonderfont in 
Zaiiligen . .■ 
Lisbon ■ 
Frv-Hgewticbt ' ' 
Drierontein 
Bellfontein 
Briefontei » , 
K<'>ndelage ' , 

Kleinwaterfall 
i' nstenl'tnrg" . 
Kjimrebh 
UinHiuga. ' 
Soinsboek ' 
Namretli ■ 
Grootvlei' ■ 
Boinalock 

Gordon Memorial 
Mawi’ ap 

Gordon Memorial 

Nda-yaoee 

Umsinga 


G onion Memorial 
Ums’nga 


Welgegund 

Eland.Hikop 

Hrotiershoek 

Loots Iloek 

Hunmierford 

Aruinlel 


Klepat 


Waverley 
Soubb Hillg 
wavMet 
Kolston^ 
Waverley 
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Faems under Lioence, Etc . 

m ^ 


BETURN OP FARMS USDBB LICENCE iContimied-. 


Stock iNSYECTOit. Bistmct. r>isE‘SE, 

Owner. 

Farm.' 

K. W. Bowles .. Ixoj 0 .. Scab 

Umenyana 

Kolston 


Mancansika 

,, 

» >» 

UnvakatHhe 

Iprisugval 


tfrababala 

,1 ,, 

Kebe 

Location No. 6 


Lnzi 

Location 


Sabexa 

Springval© 


Jahga 

Location Nf*. d 

■ 1 

CJ. Way 

Herdstone 


NJoyt-taia 

Lot 29 


Thelwana 

L.t55 

■ ». 

Satntombi 

Erne aid 

■ »> 

Gungatshi 

Location No. 3 


G. Thomson 

Valahalla 


0. H Coorer 

Avefcary 


D. B. Hardman 

Ellington 


W. \V. Watmn .. 

Eocky Halton 


Turana 

LolL.IL 

' ■ /* 

Mandemba 

Lot D.U. 


Tebenga .. 

») 


E. F. Gar’aud 

Springvalo 


E W. Veley 

Ay horpe 


L. Howes .. 

Morning; oil 

»» 

Qangadene 

Coolhill 

ft 

Solabamba 

Gorton 


Gotlhlom 

V lei’ Cottage 


J. Johnson 

A. H. Ball .. Weeneii.. . . »» 

.1. F. Lotter 

B.rg Vie t ' 


P. H. Van Eooyen 

Hiiftils Hoek 


W. 0. Harding .. 

Melietnin 


W. M. .1. Lot^^er .. 

Waterl'all 


L, C. Kinsman 

Mount Moviah 

” 1 

P. P. van Rooyen . . 

Doornldoof 

■ ■■ ■ ■• i 

P. J. van Ro>yen .. 

IMiddleburg 


G. J. vd Wt a liuizert 

\Viiiterhoek 


G J. vdM’esihuizen 

Bcottshoek..',; 


Naude& Loiter .. 


J. T. van Eooyen 

Belle Vue 

,« ' '■ "'■? ; 7- . ■ 

Mrs. Hair & Sens .. 

Oribi Vlakte 

F. Kruger (acting).. City, Uirgeni .. 

' Ufuveli 

Dria . . ^ 

Zwaartkop Location 


Samuel 

' / ' »>'' 

■ . 

Jantje .. 

1 1 ''' " . ' 

■ If 

Latluma 


■ , 

L. Taylor 

Ellis’ Estlite 


Ramen 


J. Henvi'ood 

Hilton Road ' 

A. J. Marshall Dundee.. .. »» 

A. G. Yermaak 

Sigtuma 


T. C. Yenmak 

Harrisdale 

■■ 

J. YY. de Br lyn 

Ruoifontein 


B. J. B!>deulior.st . . 

Kein en veldt 


L, Badenhoist 

Kelvin 


H. A. J. Davel ,. 

Klip rug 


€. T. Vermaak 

Kalderfontein 


H. P. Handley 

Giba 

■ " ' *1 ■ ■ 

D.C.Hys .. 

Parys 

B. Klusener .. Loner UmKimkiilu., Lungsickness 

.Nyapu 

[■■■ V 

Berbeek 


MANGE IN HOB8ES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. Farm. | District, 


gSfcratlkSODn Impendhle 

OHv^onte 

TeWOrth Lion’s River 


Finda, Yete & Sobuon 
Natives ■' 

Natives 
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PoutitS notices. 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specilied : 

On the 7TH July. 

New.Hanover.—Qm^ donkey stallion, probable value no brands. Impounded 
by Mr. G. Handly on 23rd May. 

Brown mare donkey, white nose, aged, no brands. Brown mare 
donkey, white beU}^ white feet, slit right off ear, harness marks on off side, aged, no 
brands. Dun gelding donkey, black stripe on shoulder-blade, aged, no brands. 

■—Running- on the farm “ Sutherland,” belonging to Mr. A. Muller, and 
reported to be too wild to be driven to the Pound, chestnut Illy, white star on forehead. 

On the 21ST July. 

XJtrecht.~~'Se.ve:n ewes, branded A right side. Three ewes, branded T right side. 

Dundee* — Six Merino ew-es, branded ‘ J ' (in script) on back. 

—Four Kafir goats, 2 white (he), i brown (she), i kid. 

Normandien, Nt'UH'astle.—Buy gelding, 14 hands, 4 year old, no brands or ear 
marks, star on forehead, near hind foot white, ' 

Woodstock^ Berg^jille, — Whitish grey Kafir goat, ewe end cut off right ear, piece 
cut oft front atid a hole in Scime, end off left e ir and slit in same. Black Kafir ram goat, 
nicks out of back and front of right ear, swallow tail end of left ear. White Kafir ram 
goat end off and slit in right ear, slit in end and nick in back of left ear. 

Bahanango.^ldivQ mixed Kafir goats. 


AgHculiur’al and Other Shows, 1909, 


Greytown (Umvoti Agricultural Society).— Date not fixed. W. H. Gibbs, Box 24, 
Greytown, Secretary. 

Ladysmith {Klip River Agricultural Society).— Date not fixed. E. V. Bambrick, 
Box '90,, Ladysmith, 

New Germany (Durban County Farmers’ Association).— No separate show contem- 
plated ; but it is intended to join the Durban and Goast Society for the purpose of making 
complete exhibit of Durban products. 

(Jm7;into (Alexandra Agricultural and Horticultural Association).-— Show, 8th July. 
George Lamb, Box 6S, UmzintOjdSem?/^;^, ■ ^ 

CAitiPiMtDOWN (Camperdown Agricultural Society):— Show, 23rd July, Messrs. 
Walker & Burch ell,, Camptnxiown, ‘“‘v' 

Duriian (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry).--- 7th, 8th and 
9th July. J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Diirban, 

Durban (Durban and Coast Poultry Club).— Show, 14th, 15th and i6th July. H. M. 
Fletcher, 26, Castle Arcade, Durban, 

Nevv Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association).— Show, 30th July. W. D. 
Stewart, NLAv Hanover, 6Vm’/«fjF- 


Byrne Farmers’ Association ; Eshowe District h 



Society Garden Castle Farmers’ Assocation ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association: 
Seven OdKS farmers Association ; Richmond Agricultural Society ; Slangrivier Boeren 
Vereenigmg ; Ingogo Banners’ Association ; Frere Farm ers’ Association : Dronk Vlei 
Farmers^ Association ; Lower Tugela Division Association ; Umsinga Biggarsberg Farmers’ 
Associatiim ; Ixopo Farmers Association ; Bergville Farmers’ Association; Mid-Illovo 
farmers Club ■ Upper Biggarsberg Farmers’ Association, ^ 



Government Cold Stores and Abattoirs. 
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Goveramenf Cold Stores and Abattoirs. 


PIETEEMAEITZBGEG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government l)eing unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted belowG As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their owm arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban* 



Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

ov-er 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 250 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 500 
head per month. 

Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Under 

3ooIbs. 

weight. 

'Over 

'3oolh'8i',, 

, ' 'weight;' 




I'S.--'.- 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d 

"SV’ 

d. 

s. d. 

I. 

Receiving . ' ' ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2. 

Killingf and Cleaning- 

■ . 5,J . 

■ '' 2 '' 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

i 2 

6 

3 0 

3 « 

Labour ... . , 

. j . ■ ■ ■. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 O' 

6 

0 

3 

:,'o:' .'.6': .. 

4 * 

Disinfectants ... 


0 

I 

0 


0 

.'.'I"''' 

0 

i '"1 


X 

•.O' I'.'"'- 

5 * 

Bagg-ingr (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2., 

6 

2 


'2,, 

'M' 


6. 

Cleaning- of Tripes ... 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 


0 6 


Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 














or po ; t j on th erepf ... 

per body 

1 

0 

■ 2 ' 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

I 

9 

2 6 

a 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 














or portion thereof ... ... 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 0 


Chilling and Freezing Beef — 













9. 

i.st week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 

0 

4 

',6,.... 

3 - 

9 

4 

Q 

3 


3 9 

10. 

2nd j , j» y j 

/■. ■■■» j- ■ 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 3 

n. 

3rd and remaining weeks or 














portions thereof 

■ ■ ■ yi ■ ■ . 

0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

/■'O''"' 

3 0 


Chilling and Freezing Offal— 
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A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof, ■ . 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 


Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 
^ist December, 1908. 
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Fmrm Apiifesttiises' Buremum 


IIST OF APPLICANTS. 


Thb: following is a list of the applicants which have so far lieen received liy the Editor 
of the Journal hom hoys desirous of olitainiiig positions oti fanns. 

Farmers wishing* to get into communication with an)' ot these applicants sliould address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no tarm experience, but all ap})ear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


Nu, 2. Age 15. 

,, 3. Age 24. 

,, 4. Age 18. 

,, s-' 34 - 

„ 6. Age 1,7. 

■ 7., Age 15. 

Age 

; I2.''. Age 17., 

: 13. ' Age 20. 

■ 14. " Age t6, 

■'■■,15.;,. Age ig. 
'"Age '21. 

,, : 17. /''Age'; '20., 

■ ■ 18,.,. .''Age, 21,' 
■„ , '19. . Age 17. 

. 25. Age, 23. 
„ ■ 26. Age, 18. 


Has had 18 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
about forestry than general fanning. Speaks Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn. • 

Speaks Zulu. 

Still at school. Speaks French fluently, and has a fair know- 
ledge of German and Dutch. Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 

Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu and Dutch. Is particularly anxious to learn farming. 

Natalian, 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Natal born. * 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Has had some experience on a mixed farm at Bestens, Speaks 
Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu, Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Bricklayer by drade.," 

Has a knowledge of Zulu. Was brought up in a farming dist rict 
in Scotland.,' 


„, ', 27.,, . Age 19, Has'had one-ycaFs experience m, the. Cape. 

28. Age 19. Colonial horn. Understands carpentering. Keenly interested in 
fanning. 


Land anti AgricuHural Loan Funti- 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed pnqierty. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particu as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

Al! Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loan 
rund, P.O. Box 237, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agrieulture has received applications from tlie lmdermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from fanners willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 116.— -Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in NataV (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view' to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is wdlling to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
sei'vices, for a few months with the prospect of a small w^age after the first three 
months. 

No. 116. — -Cape man, ago 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and niules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Tiiblic Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires ap}>ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, enginGering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118.^ — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — ^Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials "from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Eoyal Agrieulturnl 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 120 . — Colonial born, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, carpenter by 
trade, and has had four years’ experience of mixed farming in Natal, speaks Zulu and 
understands Dutch, desires to obtain employment on a farm (Northern District or the 
O.R. Colony preferred). 

No. 121 .— Desires open air employment. Age 43 . Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 — A J'oung man, with life-long experience of cane-growdng, desires employ- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 133 . -^Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years" expenence on poultry and 
stock farm in Galitbrnia, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to w'ork for a very small wage or for their keep 
lor a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some remunera- 
tion. Can produce first class personal references. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicatG 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employmen * any 
bxit those he is satisfied will give satisfactirr^ to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any ^srmer who may address him on the 
subject. 


There is no quick way of huilding np a dairy herd. It takes years 
of careful hreeding. 
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Division of AgriouHuro and Forestry 

Notices, 

FEES FOE AXIEl Clll/IEJ It AL ANALYSIS. 

it is hereliy noliiieii that I'arrners and olhors can secure jYnalylical d el erini rial iiins from the 


Government Ivaboralorv, GAmtnil Exj)eriuiental Farm, Gedara 

in 

acc< 

irdanct 

vvitli 

the 

lowing .scale of fee.s, vvliich is .subject to revi.sion ; — 


.Scale 

i. 

Scale 

11. 

FFETtLISERS AND FKKDING STUKI-S: 


s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Detcrnii nation of 1 constituent ... ... ... 

0 

. 7 " 

6 

0 

5 

0 

l)ol«u‘mination of 2 or 3 CAiiLstitucnts 

0 

■>5 

0 ' . 

c 

10 

0 

Gknujilete analysis 

I 

1 

0 

'O 

^'5 

0 

Soils ; llirlial nruilvsis of a .soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

1 

0 

0 

10 

() 

(.k>mpletit. aiuilysis of a soil 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

■0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

r 

10', 

0 

O' 

10 

6 

Veoe i ABI.I'; pROiu.u'.K : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

ro 

0 

0 

u. 

0 

M h.k, GIrkam, UtiTTER : Fat only ... ... 

0 


0 

0 

,12' 

6 

,, ,, : Complete 

0 

i -5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wa'iti.k Bakk and Tea ; Tannin 

0 

, 5 , 

0 

0 

z 

6 

Catti.e Dies G hiantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents ... ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

iN.SKCTieinKS ; 

(^Hialitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 


2 

6 

(^uaulitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

:io 

3 

'0 

' 5 , 

0 


Scale No. i is ap[dicable to samples banded in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No, 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by Farniers and Giardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
scdccted and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any aualysiy performed by 
it; and, where such is deemed of sulYicienl public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOE SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, iran.splauts and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, .so far as in stock, at the tiiulenneiitioned rates, exidiisive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Gcntral Experimental b'arm, G^edara. 

Traiusplant.s of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupre.ssu.s, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Tran.splanl.s of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

PURCHASE OP TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers arc invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
wull be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or dowers should be sent for identic 
bcation purposes. 
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SILVEE POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar can be supplied in any quantity, at 

8s, 4(1. per hundred, on application. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara Horse Tooth, 
tlickory King, Boone County, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTEV. 


Orders will be received for selected cockerels of the following breeds for immediate de- 
livery : — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer’s ri.sk. Particulars oiy application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for futnrc delivery. 


DEVON BULLS. 


Offers are invited for three young South Down bulls, by imported bull, Star of the 
West.” Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 

Gommunications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to. the officers' responsible 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.— -House Master, Gedara. 

" Analyses/of; Soils,.. Fertilisers,' etc. ~~Analy.st, Gedara. 

Felling Licenses, I’urchase of Timber Sectiohs and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
'Forests.— Chief Foiest Officer, ''Ixopo... / 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds,— Chief Afforestation Officer, Gedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.— Farm Manager, C.X.F., Gedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming.— Curator, Government Station, 
Weenen. 

Fruit, — -Orchardist, Gedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Gedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 

. Gedara. 


The well-developed brood sow proftiices the best results/ Do not 
breed toe yomig. 
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EKSGuiswes of Formers^ Associations. 


'7Vie .EcNhr •7viii he obliged if the Sccndaries of Far tners' AssociaUons and 
similar inslilnlious ‘will kindlv keep him advised willi regard to changes in the 
personnel of their E.\rcciil!‘7<es^ _ „ 


ALEXANDRA AGRICULTURAL AND ' HOIiTICXJLITJRAL ASBOCIA- 
XION.— “President: Wm IMioinpson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E W Ilawks- 
worth, Tlios Kirkman, H Basley, J L Knight, R.M. Hon Secretary ‘and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arbixth- 
not, R C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Behrmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, R Cniickshank, H D Hawksworth, H E Hawks worth, A P W Hawks- 
worth, R C Hawksworth, J Landers, D McAndrew, F Nelson, C A Preston, Dr. 
Rouillard, AV A Gilbert, Fred Blarney, Rev B M Ford, 8 C I-Iawksworth, J C 
Landers, S F Crookes, J J Crookes, R A Lindsay, J A Curie, F B Preston, E 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P Waller, J Roa^^ 

Wilcos:, Dr W P Tritton. 


ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; A G Prentice, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents : C Knox, J.P., L T Trenor, and C A Holwell. Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: H C Hitehins. Committee: C M Etheridge, R Fann, J.P., V 
Ilitchins, S Aitcliison, J.P., W B Retbman, Br Case, JJ?., H Rethman, R G 
Mack, J, Hoge'.' ^ 

BOSTON FAEMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. W. Ru^and. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H. A, PMpson. 

CAMPERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SO CIETY.— President: John Moon, J.P. 
Vice-Presidents: J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W E 
Allsopp. 

CAMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCTATION.— President: 
John Moon, J.P. Vice-President: F N Meyer. Hon SecretaTy: J Baker. Com* 
mittee: H Baker, J Gavin, J W Harvey, j.P., W B Turner, H H Hutton, G Baker, 
H E Meyer. , 

CHARLESTOWN FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : Johannes Vos. 
Vice-President: — Adendorff. Secretary: W. J. Curnow. Treasurer: J, 0. 
Thomas. Committee: H. 0. Eksteen, J. P. Vos, J. C. Uys, W. G. Thomas, D. 
Doyer, F. A. R. Johnstone, M.L.A., G. E. Lane, S. B. Higgins, B. F. Johnstone, 
A. J. Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R. H. Greaves, Peter Thompson, G. McArthur, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 


BRONK VLEI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Capt Perceval, 
Vice-President: Alhan Hodson, Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Edward Marriott. 

BUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY— President: T. P. Smith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, F. Thurton, and W". Craig. Holt. Secretary and Treasxirer: J, MeKenssie. 
Cemmittee: A. W. Smallie, W. J. H. Muller, G. M. de Waal, B. j. Humann, E. 
Retallack, H. Ryley, H, J. Head, 0. T. Vermaak, H. P. Walker, J. Byson, H. Wilt- 
shire, J. Campbell, H. Greenhough, B. W. H. Tand 

BURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY,— 
President: E. W. Evans. Wice-Presidents: Sir B. W. Greenacre, A, M, Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marshall Campbell, MX.C., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, C.M.G., M. S. 
Evans, M.L.A., P, D, Simmons, W. R. Ppynton, Lion. C. G. Smith, MX.C., G. S, 
Armstrong, M.L.A.. H. H. Bousfield, W. G. Brown, 0. Hen wood, J. Livingston, John 
Nicol,, C.M.G., H. H. Puntan, R. H. Wisely, V. Seymour, H. Sparks. Secretary ; 
John Morley. Committee; J. Ellis Brown, J. Burman, C. A. L. Btill, D. Doyle, 
Samuel Beane, James Henderson, W. Konigkramer, W. B. Kimbet, W. J. Mirrlees, 
W Milne, J, Swales, W. J. Tkompson, C. Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short, 
S. T. Amos, J. McBride, F. M. Hillier, W. A. Stocken, and W. A. Bath. Treasurer; 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. .Murray Smith. 

DRIIRAN COTOTY FARMERS’ ASSOCTATION.-Patron: J H Colentauder. 
Presideirt!"^ McTntosli, Viee.Presidents: H Westermeyer, R R McDonald. Com- 
mittee: F Rrchmer, G Goraptou, H Freese, W Freese, W GilHtt, H W Koenic- 
H ^j^icMs, F Schseferma-nn. Hon Secretary and Treawror: Frank J 
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Hr^^PANOKNr AND DTSTOKT SU(JAR PLANTEKS’ AND EARM'ERS’ AIS- 
SOOI ATION.— Eie&idcnt: Col. 0. B. Addison. Vice-Prosidmt : V. Stott. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: E. Piccione, P.O. Einpangeni. Exoeiitive: P. Addison, G. 
Hifigs, — Salveson, — Blake. 

ESPTOWE DTSTRICT FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: J R Penne- 
father. Vice-lh'esident: 0 F Adams. Secretary: T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
Brockwell. 

fRHJHTON FARAIERS' ASSOCl Atl ON. -Chair man : M Sandison, Vice-Chair- 
man: R Cray. Hon iSceretary and Treasurer: Prederick B Burnard, High- 
h(dd P.O. Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, J Woods. C van der Merwe. 

IIAI’TINO SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: A W Smallie. 
Vice-President: Thos Brookes. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: R J ITearn. Com- 
mittee: G Queddon, N Gliitz, Wm Craig, W R Quested, W T Heslop, Thos 
Dewar, A E Norman, D P Campbell, J J Grove, H J ITearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Pendar, J CanipbolC J Barbour. 

TllMlAaLLE AGRICULTUPAIv SOCIETY.— President ; Henry C Gold, Dart- 
ford, Underberg. Vice-Presidents: E E Peto, G H Royston, J B Nicholson. Hon 
Secretary and Treasurer: G Palframan, Watermead, Underberg. Executive Com- 
mittee; G Malcolm, W S Johnston, P AIcKenzie, F E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Malcolm. Auditors: T C DeaxTove and F E Peto. 

JIOWICK FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman: Thos Morton. Vice- 
(diairinau: M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: A Clark. 

INGOGO PARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
sidents: G. A. Fimstone and D. A. Drummond. Hon Secrctai’y and Treasurer: C. 
Drummond. 

1X0 PO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: F L Thring, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents; Col W B.M.R., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 

mittee; John Anderson, Thos Allen, J G Auld, H D Archibald, F S Beningdeld, 
S Boyd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M., Wm Foster, Jas T Foster, C C Foster, 
Goo E Francis, L Gray, A M Greer, J.P,, J R Greer, Wm Gold, H A Hill, C F 
Harris, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo IVlaiTin, W Oakes, L J Phipps, T F Remfry, 
J W Robinson, Jas Schofield, M.L.A., B C Smail, A Stone, W R Way, A H 
Walker, M.L.A,, P D Webb. Hon Secretai'y: G 0 Way, Hoa Assistant Secretary 
A G Harris. Hon Treasurer: T Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: 0. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents; T. F. Remfry and R. Vause. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo, 
B. Francis, Morningview, Txopo. Delegates to Fai'mers’ Union; Col. Arnott and 
T. F. Benifrey, with W. D. C'ampbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W. 
Oakes, D, Campbell, G. C. Way, James Foster, A. Keith, 0. Martin, F. Z, Thring", 
A, C, Kirkman, 

KLIP RIVER ACmiCmTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Daniel Bester, 
Vice-Presidents: Herman Illing, J G Bester, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer; Edward V Bambrick {Box 90, Ladysmith). Executive Committee; A 
Iferink, J Farquhar, C.M.G., M.L.A., W C Hattingh, J G Hyde, T'rev Hyde, A I 
Horsley, W Freer, L A Leonard, H Nicholson, H C T’hornhill, Hexmian Illing, D 
Hunger, P de Waal, J H Newton, D Sparks, J.lk, J T Francis, A W (Gus) Illing, 
G Pinkney, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and ess officio officers. 

KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President; Capt U Landsberg. 
Vice President: P R Vermaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; G T van 
Rooyen. Oomimttee; C J van Rooyen (Albany), C J van Rooyen (Wonder- 
fontein), J. A, G. Mare, L M van Rooyen, Jnr, R P Martens. J P Nel, 
Dr Proksch, and F E van Rooyen. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGHICUl.TURAL SOCIETY.-^Presideilt: Grahaxn 
Hhtehxnson. Vice-President: H Nisbet, Executive Committee: H Nisbet, M A 
Suton, A J Holmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W J R 
Harvard. Hon Secretary md Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : F van fc Waal, 
Vice-President: F G King. Secretary and Treasurer; H L Frances. Auditor; A 
D Bpehanan. Committee: P R Summersgill, F W Hohnes, J P Wep4naar, J J 
pfatding, Max Cameron. 

. LOTENI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pr©»ideht: J A Tod. Vice-President: 
f Hdh Secretary: A Kennedy Stone, 
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LOWER TUOEJ.A DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— Pm iUont: W ll niiidaoii. 
Vice-Proskleati: A E Fosh. lioa St*crofcar;y and Tieasurei : U (Triis Siiiitli 
(Staiigor). Comiiiiitco : A S ]j tfiiUdl, F Addinoii, 0 Sicnvaii, T ( uleiibrander. 

LOWER ITIMZIMKULU AORKd LTUUAL ASSOC! ATION.—Piasiderit ; I) ( 
AikeUj, J,P. Viee-Presidonts: H Aibois and C 11 Miieholb J.P. lion Secretary 
and I'reasurer: W J JRown. ('omnuitee: C iManniiig, d W Aiken, W 0 Camp, T 
P Oodwhi, J Ilution, II Noubm and A Rorcli.ird, Hon Secreifxry, Show ('omnnttec: 
J W Aiken. Show Committee: A R ( olHson, A J>orebar<l, P Knooj), A Kingo, H 
E Coigts, J lintton, V Manning, A J Dngg and II Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. 

MIB-ILLOVO FARMERS’ (EUB.— Cbairman: L O WingfieUbStratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B B Evans. lion Secretaiy: J W V Montgomery, Assistant 
lion. Secretary: A L Wingfield- lion Treasurer: Jos McCullough. 

MODI RIVER FARMERS’ ASbOCIAI’ION.— President; R Garland, Vice- 
President; C B Lloyd. ITon Treasiuor: H A Rohde. Collector: Cap! W H 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scett, lion Secretary: H B Hall. 

AJUDKN AGRICULTURAL ASSOC LAI ION .—President: Thos Thresh. Vice- 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Giantliam. Secretaiy and Tieasiirer, C A Selling. 
Committee; Otto Uotieher, Raid Lilje, Karl Rotter, lleiirian Scliafei, Fritz Toi- 
lage, T Braithwaite, Ernest Kottchei, C 11 lilbiook, Rev 11 Rottclicr (lion Lile 
Member) . 

NEWCASTI.E.— President: F A R Jolmsione, d.P. V ice-Presideiit: C Earl 
J.P,, Alajor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; 0 Scliwikkard, C.ALG., New 
castle, Sccretar)/ ; Win Bcardall. Treasurer; Ed JSieols. Executive Committee: 
L JI S Jones, E Phillip.s, II C Caldecott, G Watson, G Langley, VV A Lang, W J i’ 
Aleudorff, J E de Wet, 0 Davis, S W Reynolds, B I^ettigiev, G W Thomas, G H 
Bishop, H R Muir, M C Adondorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Cliriss Botha, G 
Templar. **' 

NEW^ HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— I4esidcnt: G C Mac- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents; J G Watt, J.P., and R H Otdlcnnann. Life Member: 0 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D Stewart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Hohls. Committee: W N Angus, E BentUy, W W Bentley, 
Edward Boast, E E Comins, G R Comiiis, C Crookes, jini, II Dinkelmann, J Duval, 
W Fortmann, Dr C H Herbert, J Hi Hermann, J H F Hohls, H Jacobson, H A 
light, G C Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M IMackenzic, J Muirhoad, J.P., Oswald 
Muirliead, G Moe, J.P., J l\Ioe, O Moe, C Ocllerinann, F Oclleimane, C J Oeller- 
mann, W Ortmann, J C Otto, E Peckliam, J.Ib, J A Pottmdil, S Peckham, M 
Scott, Rev J Scott, Wm Schroeder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Riby Smith, 
F Thole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Wi'stlirook, C Westbrook, 'f Wolhutcr. 

NOODSBEEG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOC! All ON.— Prosklent: Fritz 
Keiclie, J.P. Viie-Presidents: H ]\lnmmbniuer, P Rodehorir, \V Dralle, W Wort- 
mann. Committee; W Bnrtds, F Bosse, K Brmnmer, A J Pniiyns, H Brnyns, Carl 
Dralle, H Gebers, W Covers, J H Holley, Jtm, VV C Holley, C Rillermann, L Koch, 
H Kohler, F E Kuhn, M IMaister, H* Mereis, A Meyer,, II Meyer-Estorfj 3S W 
Meyer, K A Meyer, H Misselhorn, W Misfielhorn, K Peters, I Pfotenhauer, G Rabe, 
G Reiche, Job Keiehe, W Renckon, IT Rosen brock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, K Soele, F J Smith, J Tides, W Wiithoft, P Worthmann, A Worthmann, 
F Worthmann, H Worthmann. Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O,, Singletree. Hon 
Treasurer; E Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIAIION.— President: B. Greene 
Vice-President: Geo Ross. Secretary and Treasurer: G J King, Nottingham Road. 
Hon Auditor: IT Singleton. 

PIETERMARTTZBURGSCTIE BOEREN VBREENIGING.— President: B P 
BoshofT: Secretaiy: E 0 Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzlmrg. 

POLELA AGRICULTURAL AND PIOETTCULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 


J T^Mster* Vice-Presidents: W H Allwright, J F Alexander, and 11 Brown, Hon* 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor; A Brown. Executive 
Committee: J Jsbister, W H Allwrigld, J F Alexander, II Brown, H J Gazzord, 


G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: W H AHwright^ F Orossley, 
A Brown, with the trustees- J F Alexander, IT E Mingey, and Goo Forder, 

■ " RSdHMONB AORieULTURAL SOCIETY.— President*; John Marwick. - Vice- 
Presklenfa: W P Payn, J W T Marwick> 0 0 and J W , McKenzie and Clias 
Hon Treasurer; E Nkholson Bon Secretary; Cecil W'lllianai^ Com* 
E ,A Thos J 0 
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BICHMOND ROAD FAEMERS’ ASSOCIATION-.—President : Thos Stead, 
ADee- President: W AFapstone. Secretary and Tree, surer: W L Stead, New Leeds 
P.O. Conimittee: D Alaloolm, J Alapstone, W P Pa^’-ne, J James, J Sinclair, AV S 
Croucli, I:I D Boyd, W Aliddletoii, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICIILTUKAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.-^-President: Sir G AI 
Sutton, K.C.Ar.CL AAce-Presi dents: W S Crart, Ja,s Ring, D G Dick/G J Mac- 
farlaue, C.M.C., O Hosking, with Hia AVorshijj ithe Alayor^ea? of mo. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie <fc Co, 12, Timber Street,' Pietermaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, F G- Burchell, W H Cobley, P H Campbell, R Coitiins, AY P Gough, E 
S Goodwill, K PI Hathorn, K.C., T W J Plall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Alackenzie, 
Jv.C.M.G., Jas Morton, Sir T Iv Murray, Jno Moon, W J O’Brien, P Otto, E H 
A^p worth, J P’’ Potterill, A Eobinson, Eey J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, AV 
L Stead, PI J Stirton, Dr Oddln Taylor, F W Jameson S J Mason. Executive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and. W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hathorn, K.C., and Col E M Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

(UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOGIATMOK—Chairman: P 1 
Kemp. Executive Committee: J J Uys, J Z Moolmjin, T J Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J Kemp. Plon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— -President: E C 
Niiss. Vice-President and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, Helpmakaar. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Major T Menne. Vice- 
Presidents; Tlieimis J Nel, Al.L.A,, W J Slatter, \V L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A Newmarcb, W Lilje, 0 Rottcher, S G Van Rooyen, W New- 
march, E J Van Rooyen, 0 Norton, I M Nel, J Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard; J M Handley and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: AV K Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W H Gibb«’ 

UMVOTI FARMExtS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: P R Botba (J.’s son). 
Vice-President: J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G E Cadle (Box 6, 
Greytown). Auditor; J M Nel. Committee: W J Blatter, J G Nel, H P’ Torlage, 
R J Landsberg, A Newmarcb, P H van Rooyen, A F Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pre sident : W L Old- 
aerc. Vice-President: G Langley. Hon Secretary: W F B Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman: L Viljoen.^ Vice-Chair- 
man: B H Breytenbaeh. Members: X Bierma^^^ Knight, J PI Klopper, B C 

Hattinghj T Botha, M Gregory, P L Uys, H P Breytenbaeh. Secretary : G J 
'Shawe. ■■ ■ ■ 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEEEENIGlNa.-President: D J A van der Spuy. 

■,Secretarv.:^0'M/Hhawe,'Utrecht,'..---.''...-"'-;-';-.-'..---'--''': 

' VICTORIAv^ COUNT agricultural:::.. society.— P resident.:-: Lieut-Gol 
F Addison. Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt, M.L.A., W J Tliorapson, Esq, 
J.P., J Polkinghorne, Esq, M.L.A. Committee rfe W H B Addison, G S 
Armstrong, ALL.A.j C Bishop, J.P., D: Brown, sen, J.P., W Chirapbell, T C CoTen- 
brander, A 15 Foss, J.P., A S L Hulett, J.P., J B Hulett, C Jackson, G Nicholson, 
J.P., T Polkinghorne, J W l^erkins, J.P., E Saunders, J.P., G Stewart, and J PI 
StanselL Hon Secretary and Treasurer; H Curtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYTIEID (WARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : E Dalton. 
Vice-President: J F Potgieter. Secretary: ¥ Kolbe. Assistant Secretary; H 
Lombaard. Committee: Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levetzow, T 
Ries, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — President: Allan Stuart. Vice- 
Presidents: R Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal Hon Treasurer: F C Schiever. 
Hon Secretary: E Cautherley. Auditor: S Wolff. Executive Committee: Hon II 
D Winter, M.L.A., J W Moor, M.L.A., D W Mackay, T H Hijidle and L 
L’Estrange. Manager of Show Yard: S Vaughan. Assistant: A Clouston. 

WEENEIN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIL Committee of Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agrrcultiiral Society and C J 
Off or d, G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary; 1 
Cautherley* 

ZULULAND FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: F W White. Vice- 
President: C E Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D C 
Uiis, A W Symonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N R.. Dixon. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIOIL:— President; G H Hulett. 
Vice-President; C Hill. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: F Brammage, Ginginhlovu. 
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(XoTC. — Owin^^ to sparse KAiro]>oan papula iion, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Hoards; lllmmbo, Mapinmilo, Jngwavinna, Mahlabatini, 

Ndwandvo, Nkandhia and ITIabisa.) 

ALEXANDH A.— Chaiiniaii ; W Thompson, UmvJnio. Members ; JT Barley, E 
0 Archibald, A Blaniey; JI Eeynolds, O il ('roolees, R Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED. — ( hail man; Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. B Aitchesoi, 
J E Brown, F TI Boddy, II I\1 Raw, H Eetlmian, II 0 Jlitehens, 11 J E Hatchwcll. 
W P Bonscrle. 

BEEGVILLE. — (diairmau: T E Zunekel, J.P., Bergville. Members: V H Van 
der Eiet, d G Fannin, H Jackson, C Ilalforty, F 55imekel, Mbnlali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER. — “Chairman: Magistrate. Members: E Comrie, AVm. Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKen/ie, G Malcolm, 11 C Gobi, E Justice, E 
StafTord, W little. 

CAMPEEDOWN. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge. Members: J B" 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C J A Seheepers, W Mercer, L G Wingfield 
Stratford, J W TIaivey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead. SuB-DivifeioNAL Boakus. — M o. i. East of Railway Line from to 

Railway line. hairman : J F Erfmann, Cato Eidge. Members: P J Kingham, 
11 Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Me} or. No. 2. l^kut of Railioay Line 
from West of Government Fence. — Chairman: V J A Scheepeis, ddiorneybuBli. 
Members: W B Turner, W Mills, J 3^' Scheepers, FI Xada-uld, G R Phipson. No. 3. 
IFes^ of Railway Line fjo^n Komng Krantz to Killairncy and along Xlmlaas River. 
— Cliainnan; A N KIrkman, ^'lairmonL Members; W Mercer, W Brown, E God- 
frey, W kS Meyer, R W Me\er. No. b of Railwaif lAne, n sf of Division be- 

tween Main Line^ Vmlaas River Boundary oj No —Chairman * W L Stead, Tborn- 
ville Junction. Membeis. V 11 l\rever, J R Sehwegmann, W E Sebwegmann, W 
S Crouch, B E Bmdmmin (Ihm, See, M andei <*ton ) . No. 5. West of Main Lino, 
Beaumont. East of Main Mid-IlJavo River from Westhy^s Drift to Umquaranfa 
/firor.*— Chaiiman : J W Tfaivev, Camperdown. Members: L G Wingfield Strafc 
ford, E Ly^^^h O A llntfon, R 11 Tlayes, F lil Gioom. No. 6, MhLTllovo Wc^t of 
him, rest of Division ^oulh of Umlaa River. — ClKurnnin; B P Evans. MemberHj 
J W V Montgomery, J TI McCnllongh, J Ballam, J tlames, II S Power. 

DUNDEE.— “"Chairman ; F Tin ton, Glencoe Jimction. Members: J Campbell, 
J J Grove, TI Wiltshire, G 1\I De Waal. Aug Jansen, A J Poteieter, A Cronje, A 
Sclmid, IT Greenhough. Sno-Divi^ToN'Ai- Boaupr , — Gienoae Buh-af'ea^-^Mmmmt 
F Turton, II Greenhough, W IT Miller, B' Sehroedt^r, V Marshall, J Lanseri, J J 
De Jager, Eov Father Eaxieh (Native interests). Tlaiting Spruit Rwleona. —Mem- 
bers: J J Grove, H A J Davil, A E Norman, J ('’ampbell, Ihw J Dewar (Native 
interests). East of Belpmalcaar PoaJ.— Members : A M Cronji, D C Pieters, P 
1\Icyer, J A Kaude, A Jansen. West of Belpmakaar Road. — Members; A J G 
Meyer, A F Lund, 1) C IJys, A »I Vau Toiider, Jim, A J Potgicier. Members of 
Joint Committee for Area West of Belpmahaar: A J Potgieter, A F Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area East of Belpmahaar: A Jansen, A M Cronji. 
A't^fa hetween Main Vryheid Railway Lines. — ^Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire, 'C 
Meyer, Sen, A Spies, Jim, 0 M De WaaL 

bllEBAN BOEQUGH.--Chairman: E L Acutt, Durban. Members: H R 
R Beimingfi.eld, G Swales, J Haynes, — Arthur. 

— CHairmani Magistrate, Members; F W Smith, H J James, 
F W wMte, A W Symmonds, R J Ortlepp, D 0 tJys, L J \ h’t Rooyen. 

ESHOWE. — Ohairmarn: A Boast, M^tgtstrate. Members: A Moore, G H 
Hulett, 0 f Adame^ i f'arkins^ A T Wantink^ f J Diekebs, H S Tliole, 

of Mam W»^Chs^lrman:* A Stnari Members: 

'Jfagistralyi RalfOi JT J A 1 .Ih^iland, C M 

Rudolph. fWard No. Division, Tnpla 
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to juiictioii of the two Tix^velas;, The Winterton Settlement fence to Vaai Plaats 
fence and Ovington and Sibhainie^s Location fence, and from there to Govei*nment 
Game Reser veC-dTlu J De ‘Waal/ Glenisla. Members: R Gray, M 

BcXiidersoii, R f] Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. Ward "No. Ji (Estcoiirt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Mr. Kerr’s farm, then Nalaara's 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve) .—Chairman: R H Ralfe. Members: R C 
Schiever, J Rencken, W Conch, F Male, T L Fyvie, AT Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
TFard No, 5 (Bonndaries: Remainder of District West of Line). — -Chairnian: H 
Blaker, Estcoiirt. Members: W Oomins, E B Griffin, H A Woodruff e, Col. Cromp- 
ton, J Rnssell, A C Robinson, Jun, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

• GREyTOWK. — Chairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Greytowm. Members: D Have- 
mann, A Newnarcb, J A Nel, W T Slatter/A T Handley, H S Botha, Central 
Roa/d.— -Chairman : P Hansmeyer, Greytown. Alemhers: J A Mel, A Newmarch, 
W J S Newmarch, T K Taylor, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooveii, E J Van Rooyen, 
J G Kek, ' ■' ■' ' ■ ' 

INTANDA. — Chairman: G R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: E Harrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, E Dore, W Campbell, R. Armstrong. 

KLIP RIVER,'— Ao. .1 ( A line from Elands Laagte along the Alatawaans and 
Jononos Kop to the Berg; North line, Dundee boundary: all West of Main Line).— 
Members: C Mitchell limes, R M Gray, L Meyer, J G Henderson, C Allen, No. ^ 
(O.R.C. line and boundary No. ^1), Alembers: D Bester, A J Marais, W Allison, 
j Bester, — Brink. No. § (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit to its source in the Berg). — Members: H A Potgieter, A A Wetherell, B 
Nel, E Van Rooyen, H Portsmouth, No. (Rest of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and West of Atain Line). — ^Alembers: W Leathern, H Illing. J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. No. 6 (Whole of Division East of Main Line). 
— Chairman: J G de Waal. Alembers: R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Parquhar. 

KBANTZKOP. — Chairman: L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Alembers; L AI J Van 
Rooyen, L M J Van Rooyen, E E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsrnan, A 
'.Johnson. 

IXOPO.— Chairman : Alagistrate. Members: Thos Allen, Geo Alartin, E 
Marriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Thring, J.P. 

LION’S RIVER. — No. i ( Southern portion of West of Main Line). —Chair- 
man: U K McKenzie, Li dgetton. Members : R J Spiers, F North, A McLeanj J 
Morphew. Wo. 2 (Northern portion West of Main Line ) .—Chairman : G Ross, 
Nottingham Road. Members : J Clouston, E Soutar, D Gonnel, D Smytlie. Wo. S 
(Southern portion East of Main Line) .^J W Dicks, “Rosebanki” Howick. Alem- 
bers: W M Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. No. Jf (Northern 
portion East of Main Line ) .—Chairman : H Burgmann. Members : W Methley, 
G Hutchinson, J J Morton, B Taylor. (The whole of the members of the Sub- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board with the Magistrate, Lion’s River, 
as Chairman.) 

IMPENDHLE.— .Chairman : T Fleming, Boston, Members : J Martens, P J 
Lourens, T Carter, C W Brooke, J W McLean, H Boike, 0 C Lewis, W S Alborough, 
W Harrington, C W Roberts, D TootelL Swh-Commiitee appointed for ^ 
portion of Division (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insinga, wa Nottingham Road. Members: H Boek, C N Brooke, T Carter, J 
Martens, J W McLean. Suh-Gommittee for Southern portion of Impendhle. — 
Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Members: C C Lewis, W S Alborough, W 
Harrington, G W Roberts, D TootelL 

LOWER TUGELA. — ^Members: W H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Essery, 
A S L Hulett, J Brown, W O Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU.— Chairman: Col. J F Rethman, North Shepstone. 
Members: Col. J R Royston, D 0 Aitken, J.P., C H Mitchell, J.P., G P Beach- 
croft, Claude Manning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
Col. Bni-de-Wold. 

MOOI RIVEIR. — Chairman: W. G. Randles*. Members: J. H. Wallace, : H. E. 
Cadle, R. Garland, John Bartholomew, J, W. Johnstone, C. R. Skottowe, J. . N. 
Boshoff, J. R. lindsay. 

MTUNEINI. — Chairman: Magistrate. Afembers: F Green, G M J Gielink, G 
Getkate, W Saville, A H Konigkramer. 
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NEVVOASTIiE . — No i (to be kao\?n as Charlestown-Iiigogo District from luaiia 
line of Railway where it strikes the Sontiiern line of the farm Olontant West, 
thence along Western boundary of said farm, thence along S. V\h boundary of 
ripperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hamstead, Dumferline ami Hoode- 
port, thence along the Northern side of the Bothams Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.G. Boundary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, thence along 
the Charlestown Pence to where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, thence along the Railway line to Cloutant West). — Chairnum: J Vos, 
Charlestown 1 .0. Meinhers: W J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A li Troiiw, 
Angus Wood. No. 2- (Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. 1 along Rail- 
way 1 me from Cloutant West, including portion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with Government is considered to be West of line, tlienee along 
Rail vay line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Kopjeallen, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Kopjeallen, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Ingagane River, thence up the Ingagane up to the farm Pal ix to we, along Southern 
boundaries of Palixtown, Bv Iwerton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tathamscainp, Hanover, 
JEllensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel, Stelazies Kop, Mount Blanc, to O.R.G. border fence, 
thence along O.R.G. boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Botha’s 
Pass). — Chairman: S W Reynolds. Members; P A R Johnstone, W ^Moller, J.P., 
L H S JonesyC Earl, P Meyer, J J Muller, Van Breda, J Macdoriah], J C 
AdendorlF, E Sanders. No. S. DanriJiduser District (Bounded by Soutlteru District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at Kopjeallen to the Berg% thence along O.R.G. border, 
the boundary between Newcastle and Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm KopjeaLen).— -Chairman: W L Oldacre, Dannhauser, 
Members; Geo Friend, B ITarrington, L J Muller, J Eeks teen, E Hodson, W Wat- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Tlrquhart. No. // (East of Railway Line, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from the Railway Line 
near Dannhauser to the Buffalo River, along the Buffalo River to the junction of 
the Ingagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineander, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle Town Lands, known as the 
Eastern bounda.ry of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Hallway Line to the hlagisterial Division boundary near Dannhauser) Chair- 
man : T K Boshoff, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van der 
WeSterhuTven, J J Kemp, W Dicks, C Uys. Wo. J f the strip of land lying betyreen 
the Railway Line and the Buffalo River from the Ingagane and Ineander streams, 
which form the North-Western boundary of No. 4 district) .—Chairman: E W. 
Noyce, Boscobello P.O,; members, Geo Matthews, T 1C Panzera. Central Board.’-- 
Chnirmon: S W Reynolds, Newcastle. Members; P A R Johnstone, J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, W 01 ck ere , W Watson, E W Noyce, P N Panzera, T R Boslioff, J H 
van 'der 'Westhnizen. " 

^ HANOVER,— Central Board. Chairman: E Newmareh. Members: W 

W Bentley, T C Wolhiiter, F Reiche, H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, W T/Estrange, A 
P McKenzie, W Mojer. Nen7 Eanover B%f^l)-Oommittee. — Chairman: E Nowmarch, 
Members: Jno Moe, W W Bentley, W Ortmann, T 0 Wolhuter, 0 J Muirbead. 
Daffow Rub-Oom7?7iffce.--~Chairman: W L’Estrange. Members; A F McKenzie. K 
W Smith, G Reddinger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer, ftohroodars 
Commiltee. — riiairnmn; P Reicbe. Members: H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, G Moe, P 
Rodehorst, H T Rohrs, P Gorden, A Meyer, W Portmann. 

NQUTU.~--(';Tmirman: A Barklie, tltroeht. Members: H Wilkins, R L PHndt, 
W A Westbrook, J W P Hall, Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETER8BITRG.— Chairman: N J Els, Viljoen’a Rust. ITembers: J B 
Rudolph, G J Go mbrink, A Scbutte, A Bester, P H van Rooyen. 

PIETERMARITZBURG.— Chairman: B Swete I\ ell v,. Pietermaritzburg. 

Members: W S Crart, C A Fawcett, W E Goodwin, E G McAlister, B E Hodgson. 

RICHMOND. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: E E Johnson, J Mapstone, 
O D Alexander, 0 P Lewis, C Nicholson, W Comrie, John Marwick, W P Payn, 
A H Cockburn. Siu'h-Division No. 2. — Chairman;. G D Alexander, Nel’s Rust. 
^nh’Dirdsion No. 5. — Chairman: W OldOp'H, Pox Hill. 

. REIT VTjEI DISTRICT, — Ohairmnn: D. E. Muir, J.P., Elsmor*^, Mooi River. 
Members: P. Otto., J,P., R. J. Van Rooyen, E. J. Van Rooyen, J. G. Nel, A. 
Kohrs, J, Otto Norton (Hon, Secretary). 

SEVEN OAKS DISTRICT.—Chairmati: W J S Newmareh, Harden Heights. 
Members: H M Balding, J.P., J Crow, J T Martens, IP Mayne, S W Cadle. 
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OMixlCNl, 1)1 VISION.— CJ-liairnmn: E. S. Goodwill. Members: E. Seiiroeioii, 
J1 Crompton, 0. Arnold, H. J. Potts, A. j. Tyler, F. J. Smith, A. Wood, J. P. 
Symonds, J. d, li^otteriil, W. H. Keytel, C. Lund. 

IJM CAZl."— (’hairjn C Henwood, Durban. Members: W l^earcer, W Gillett, 
11 Freese, L Jackson, .P W Mackenzie.' 

UIVISINCIA. — No. 1 District (All farms lying West of the Umsinga-Helpma- 

kaar niaJn road).-- (jliairman: E G Nuss. Members: W W Strydoii, J.P., J H 

Ntiss. Ao. IHstrict — (All farmers East of the Umsinga-Helpmakaar main road- 
excepting tlie farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
Lands, and Location lying North of the Mazabeko and West of the Buffalo E-iyer. 
— Ghaiiman: W H Wholberg, P.O. Elandskraal. Members: H W Dedekind, J 
Dedekind, No. S District --(The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
Unisinga Division) .—Chairman: A Muller. Members: M J Matheson, H Muller. 
Tlie three Committees to constitute the joint Committee. 

VKYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Vryheid. Members: P Labiischagne, 
B E A B.al)e, G M van der Westhnizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter, L M N Nel. 

WEENEN. — CUi a, i rinan: C G Ja(:kson, Weenen. Members: C Harding, J.P., 
P J van Kooyen, J.P., K Rottcher, S B Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman, J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P R Buys, J C’s son. 


PuMicaitions issued by 

TiiBr following publications, issued by the Department of Agidculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached ) upon 
application to the office of the Joimial, Department of Agriculture, 

Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets [1004]) are the years in 

which the various publications were issued. 

No. ' bulletins; 

: '2.*— "Manures. on the'.Natal Market, 1002, ^-by Alex., Pardy, F.C^S., Analyst. '[1902.], 
4,, — ^‘Manures on the Natal Market, i903,’Cby Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1903,] 

6. — ‘"Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex, Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1904.] 

7. ».*.<*XreeqAarifcing in Natal ” by T. R. SinXj FX.S., Conservator of Forests. [1905.] 

[Price M., poBi free,) 

8. — "Agricultiiral Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agri- 

culture, [1905.] 

10. — "Manures on the Natal Market, 1905 ” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. _^<P3a,st Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. — "Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst, [1906.] 

13. _«Beport on the Disease known as ‘Bluetongue' in Sheep,” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Govt. Bacteriologist und Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908] 

14. -“Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farmers,” by F.C. [1908.] 

15. — "Some Common Bagworms and Basketworms” by Claude Fuller. [1909.] 
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REPORTS. 

Animal Report of tlie Agricultural Depo.rtnierit, 1902. { Ineliules Reports of the 

Director of AgricuHuns Eiit(uuologist, Conscrvatiir of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural JourmU etc.) [1003.] 

Report of the SecretarN', Minister of Agriciiltme: January 1, 1003, to June 30, 

1904. [1905.] 

Report of tlie Secretary, Minister of Agi'iculture, for the year ended 30tli June, 

1905. [1905.] 

Report of the Secietrry, Alinister of Agriculture,' for the year ended 30th June, 
1900. [1900.] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint “Natal’s 
Progress in 1906/’ noted below.) 

Fourth Report of the. Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905.] 

Xufth Report of the Grovernment Entomologist: 1904-5. [1900.] 

Sixth Report of tlve Government Fintomologist : 1905-0. [1907.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the “Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902/’ noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to Decoinber 31, 1905, 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30Ui June, 1900. 
[1907.] 

First Annual Report of the Land Hoard, 1905. [1900.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1900-7. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC. 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages”; reprinted horn Jour mk) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal; 1904.) 

Co-operation, By E. T. Alullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. (Reprinted 
ii'om Jouniui: 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted h'om Joimtal: ld07,) 

Natal’s Progress in 1900. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper ar(v on those in the Annual 

Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

Natal’s Progress in 1907, By H. J, Oholes, F.S S. (Reprinted from Journal : 
1908),.:,;, 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila. 

Sisal, Mauritius Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Tlie Fibre Industry of Alaitrltius. By Leonard Aentt, J.P., Tongaat; Member of 
the Land Board, Natal, (Reprinted from Jo wmmi: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1007. Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1007.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Matciies. By E. R. Sawer, Director, 
E.S. (Reprinted from 1908.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, ITants and Vegetables at Shows. By T, R. Sim, F.L.S,, 
Conservator of Forests. [1900.] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1905-0. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies, {huee is., porC/rcc.) 
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Government Laboratory. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSES, VACCINES, ETC. 

The following: is the scale of charges fixed for analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory, AHerion, Pietermaritzburg; — * 

Drinking-water Analysis : . £ s. d. 

Chemical... ... ... ... ... 2 2 0 

Bacteriological ... ... ... •■55° 

Milk, Analysis ... ... ... ... 0 10 6 

Sputum, Bacterioscopic examination ... ... 5 ^ 

Biological test for Tubercle ... ... ... i 10 

Throat-swabs for Diphtheria (prepared sw'abs obtainable 
on application) : 

Bacteriological Report ... ... ... 0 2 6 

Urine, ordinary clinical examination ... ... 050 

Ouantitative estimation of glucose ... ... 0 10 6 

Biological test lor Tubercle ... ... .. i i o 

Fmces, for Ankylostomiasis ... ... ... 0 2 6 

Blood (collecting outfit obtainable on application) agglutin- 
ation te.st for Typhoid (Widal), Paratyphoid, 

Malta Fever, etc. •• o 5 o 

Tumours and Morbid Tissue : , 

Micro.scopic examination ... ... io.s. 6d. to 2 2 0 

Po.st Mortem examinations ... 5 ’ 5 o 

Toxicological examinations ... ... 10s. 6d. to 21 0 0 

X-ray examination.s, blood-counts, etc., hy special arrangement. 

The following .sera, vaccines, etc., are issued cil the prices indicated :™ 

s. ' d. 


Anthrax Inoculation, per double dose of two inoculations ... o 6 

Anti-Diphtheritic Serum, per dose ... .. ... 5 

Anti-Stre}>tococcic Scrum, per dose ... ... ... 2 0 

Anti-Tetanic Serum, per dose , ... ... ... 2 o 

Mallein, per dose,.. ... — < 3 ' 4 

Tuberculin, per dose ... ... ... ... 0 4 

Anii-Venene (for snake bites), per dose ... ... 5 

Blue Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses ... ... ... 2 0 

Blue-Tongue Cairative Serum, per 50 cub. c. ... ... 2 6 

Quarter Evil Vaccine (in five and ten dose pa- kets), per dose . o 3 
Q. E, V., Double Inoculation, per dose ... 0 6 


Appliances for inoculations, .syringes, etc., are also supplied from the Laboreitory^ 


You eau’i luirdea a hoLse by making him eiidiirc liardsliipH. Tlic 
vclJ"i)vetJ; well-kept horse is best. 
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Biamonei Bfi/iittg, 


SoMi!: of lliti departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged iiml 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particiiiars as to 
terms of hire mav bo obtained from tl»o undersigned. 

■ ■ . . GHAS. J. 0-KAY, : 

■ . ■ : ;■ ■" Commissioner of Mines. 


Brands Allotted to In footed Magisterial 

Divisions, 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Bivisions:— Durban Gountyy D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T, 2; Aiapiiinulo, S. 2; Inaiida, B. 2 ; Uinsinga, U. 2 y Dundee, X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, Y. 2; Ngotsho, li. 2; Panlpietersbiirg, P. 2 ; Nongoma, G. 2 ; Mablabatinl, 
L. ,2;, Ndwedwe, K, 2;' Weenen County,- W. '2; Umvoti, F. 2'’; Hlabisa,,T\, 2; 'Eshowe,,' 
E. 2; Ladysmith, II, 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, It. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Uinvoti Loeation, 2 F.: Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Hailway, E. 3 on left neck; TTcdermai'iL bn rg City, 2 P.; 
IJmlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; LioiPs Kiver, east of line, 2 H. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of tln>iH:)iiglibred stock and to maintain the purity of br'cedH, thus enlianeing tlieir 
^alue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed:— 

.For \Cap,b 'Colony . , ;■ ■' A.^A,. PteBS'&,.::P,O,:3o3£:'-J03>:;;^^ 

^ TRANSVAAL' ■' . ■■ 

„ Obangb River Colony J. MacMillan, Govermnont Buildings, 

^ -A'' --'u; ' 

■' 'Y' 

THE SOUTH AFRICAK STUD BOOK 

0\ MASKE 

. ADDEKLBY STEEE% CAPETOWN, 

PRIGEr~10s. 6 k 

A. A. PEESSB, 

SECKETAKy, Sooth Aekioan St6i> Book Association. 





Indian* Agricultural Research Institute (Pusa) 

LiBRARY, NEW DELHM10012 
This book can be issued on or before 

Return Date Return Date 





